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EIGHT YEARS OF LIBERAL» IMPERIALISM. 


HERE is an arresting remark in the introduction which Lord 
Milner prefixes to a recent collection of his speeches.* He is 
dealing with the fortunes of the idea of Imperial Unity, and he says 
that latterly ‘‘the bark has been floating upon a steadily rising 
“tide.” ‘I cannot but realise,’’ he adds, ‘‘ the immense increase 
‘of interest everywhere in the problems of Empire, and the yet 
“ greater and more significant change in the popular attitude with 
‘regard to them. That change has been much more marked in the 
*“ last fifteen years than in the preceding five-and-twenty, more 
+‘ marked in the last five years than in the preceding ten.” I print 
in italics the words which specially arrested my attention. Lord 
Milner watches things, as-he tells us on the same page, ‘‘ with 
‘critical eyes and in no very sanguine temper,” and we‘may be 
sure that under the present Administration his eyes have not lost 
any of their critical habit, neither has his political temper grown 
more hopeful. Yet here is his statement that the idea of Imperial 
unity has never progressed so rapidly as during the Administration 
of Mr. Asquith. I am not suggesting that the post hoc involves 
Lord Milner in any concession of propter hoc. He may think that 
the progress has been, not in consequence of anything said or done 
by the present Ministers, but rather in despite of them. Even with 
this gloss Lord Milner’s remark may not, I imagine, win ready 
acceptance with some on his side. ‘‘ What is this that we are 
“told? ’’ they may ask. ‘* We have been groaning for eight'years 
‘under the tyranny of Radicals and Little Englanders, and in our 
‘own party we have seen Imperial Preference shunted from the 
‘“ main line to a siding, and yet we are told that these years have 
“been more fruitful in Imperialism even than the preceding period 
“ during which Mr. Chamberlain was in power!” The implication 
in Lord Milner’s remark may conceivably cause some shock of 
incredulous surprise on the other side also. ‘‘ Is it, then, the fact,” 
it may be asked, ‘““that we have been Imperialists all the time emit: 
& out knowing it,” and, as some would perhaps add, “‘ without in 
“the least desiring it?’’ That it is even so is what I seek in this 
paper to demonstrate. 5 


*The Nation and the Empire. (Constable & Co.) 
VOL. CV. e > I 
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The first important act done by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s administration may be recalled as a prelude to the, 
theme. The immediate grant of responsible government to the 
peoples of the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies (1906) was a 
bold stroke of Liberal Imperialism. It has been justified: 
by the result. If some hopes have as yet been dupes, more fears 
have been liars. To anyone who has doubts on this score,el would 
commend a book, recently published, which seems to me to treat the 
subject qith great lucidity, impartiality, and therefore cogency.* 
‘In South Africa itself the experiment produced immediate results 
which could hardly be believed except that they have happened. 
And this is what has most impressed the public mind; but there are 
some other aspects of the case which perhaps have received less 
notice than they deserve. One of these aspects may best be 
illustrated by recalling a speech made during the war by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. In defending the despatch of a Canadian contingent he 
“ expressed the hope that the war would end in a victory which 
“would bring about a South African Confederation. . . With these’ 
‘« principles before them, the Colonies of Great Britain today stand 
“ beside her to affirm to the world that the unity of the British 
“ Empire is a real and living fact, and-is based upon, and derives 
“its strength from, the most complete local autonomy and 
‘“ unbounded respect for the rights and privileges of all its 
“subjects.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s hope was realised. Thereby 
the co-operation of the Dominions was justified in their eyes. 
Throughout the self-governing Empire the conception of the 
British realm as a sisterhood of free nations was emphasised. The 
movement towards Imperial union received a great impetus. 

The effect upon European opinion was scarcely less. At the time 
of the South African war, British policy was suspect throughout 
Europe. The pacification effected so speedily after the war justified 
the few foreign friends that Great Britain had still retained and 
confounded her many enemies. From the very quarters in which 
denunciations of British perfidy had been loudest, there now 
proceeded pzans in praise of British magnanimity and far-sighted 
justice. A few months ago the Vossische Zeitung printed a long 
review of British Imperialism from the pen of Vice-Admiral 


Hoffman, holding up the success of British Colonial policy, as * 


exhibited during recent years, for an example to his own country- 
MfN he appearance of such an article would have been 
unthinķable before the grant of free constitutions to the annexed 
colonies in South Africa. No contrast can be more marked thar 
that between the evil repute of Great Britain in Europe thirteen 


*The South African Scene, by Violet R. Markham. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
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years ago and the repute which she enjoys to-day. The change is 
due to various causes, and some of the confidence which’is felt in 
British policy is rightly ascribed to the personal influence of the 
Foreign Secretary. But Sir Edward Grey at the Foreign Office has 
` been helped by the favourable atmosphere which the South African 
.policy of the Government created. I hope presently to show that 
thé“conditions of foreign policy during recent years have in their 
turn contributed something to the growth of the Imperial idea. 
@ 


What, it may now be asked, is this idea, and in what way has 
it found expression? Mr. Samuel, the Postmaster-General, put 
the matter very succinctly at Toronto. ‘In everything,” he said, 
“ I see the manifestation of an underlying will, the will to be one.” 
To that extent, I suppose, we are all Imperialists now, or 
very nearly all. The growth of any effective will in this sense is, 
however, comparatively modern. George III. willed, indeed, that 

. the British Empire should be one, but willed it in a way which led 
to the separation of the American colonies. The successful 
“declaration of American independence caused a reaction which 
lasted into the life-time of many of us. To tighten the bonds 
between the Mother-country:and its Colonies by compulsion was 
felt increasingly by statesmen of both parties to be impossible, or 
undesirable, or both. Colonial autonomy was seen to be the 
necessary goal; and, with some spasmodic interference which 
caused Downing Street to become a name of evil omen, the goal 
was kept steadily in view. But it was supposed that Colonial 
autonomy would and must involve also complete separation, and 
-under the incubus of this idea the will to be one almost passed 
away. Cobden desired that the Colonies should be ‘ separate and 
“independent ” (1835). Disraeli wrote in 1852 to Lord Malmes- 
bury: ‘‘ These wretched Colonies will all be independent in a few 
“ years, and are a millstone round our necks.” Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, in the course of some contributions to the Daily News, 
whith were collected under the title The Empire (1863), longed to 
see “‘ the waste, peril, and humiliation ” of Empire terminated by 
“ the simple and obvious solution of political separation.” In 1867 
an Imperial guarantee of a Canadian railway was proposed in the 
House of Commons. “Instead,” said one member, “‘ of giving three 
‘* millions sterling with a view of separating Canada from the United 
“ States, it would be more sensible and more patriotic to PIE ten 
“ millions in order to unite them.” Hansard records no excl&mation 
of protest. Lord Stanley, afterwards, as Lord Derby, Colonial Secre- 
tary (1882-5), writing to Lord Lyons in 1867, “ could not findanyone 
“ who cared ” about British North America ; and Lord Clarendon 
expressed the wish to the same correspondent in 1870 that ‘‘ our 
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‘ possessions in North America would propose to be independent 
“and t@annex themselves.’’* Lord Blachford, Permanert Under-. 
Secretary for the Colonies, said, in giving a retrospect of his term 
of office (1860-71): ‘‘ I fad always believed—and this belief has sọ 
“ confirmed and consolidated itself, that I can hardly realise the’ 
“ possibility of anyone seriously thinking the contrary*—that the 
“ destiny of our Colonies is independence.” t Gradually*the*itea 
of Lord Blachford began to be undermined by another, with the 
result (im a phrase of Mr. Chamberlain’s) that ‘‘ as the possibility 
“ of separation became greater, the desire of separation has become 
“Jess.” Granting that the destiny of the Colonies was ‘‘ in- 
“ dependence,” in the sense of complete local autonomy, men 
began to ask whether this necessarily implied separation of the 
autonomous units from each other and the mother-country. 
Tennyson gave expression to the new movement—for there were 
“ Imperialist ” poets before Mr. Kipling—in a famous piece (1886) 
with its ideal of ‘‘ One life, one flag, one fleet, one throne.’’}, 
Professor Seeley had.already put out his book on The Expanston 
of England (1883), and in the following year a Liberal statesmans 
Mr. W. E. Forster—for there were ‘‘ Imperialist’ politicians 
before Mr. Chamberlain—founded thé Imperial Federation League. 
That body, in which Lord Rosebery succeeded Mr. Forster as 
President, did valuable work in holding the fort for a new order of 
ideas; but the time was not ripe, and every tangible scheme 
of closer union was easily riddled. The time was not ripe because 
(among other reasons) the conditions in the Colonies themselves 
had yet to undergo a transformation. An acute critic of Seeley’s 
book argued from the improbability, as it then seemed, of “ any- 
“ thing practical ever coming ” of the idea of Australian Federation 
to the impossibility of framing any scheme of union between 
regions a world apart.§ Since then, we have seen successively the 
union of Australia and of South Africa. These unions and the 
growth of ‘‘ Colonial Nationalism ” have altered the conditions of 
the larger problem. Meanwhile, the Imperial Federation Léague 
had broken up. It was split upon the choice between two paths. 
One section looked to Trade as the line along which closer union 


might most hopefully be sought; the other looked to Defence. If y 


to-day the latter view has prevailed, it is because, for one thing, 

advance on the other line has presented the greater difficulties in 
recomeHing any common policy with the freedom and local interests z 

of the several units. ‘‘ The freedom of the Dominions,” said Mr. 

* Zord Lyons, by Lord Newton (Edward Arnold ) Vol. I., pp. 168, 292. is 

+ Letters of Frederic, Lord Blachford, p. 299. 
t The equally well-known, and tically better, piece, ‘‘ Hands all round,” was 
written in 1852, but recast in 1882, and the more distinctively “Impenal” note 


belongs to the later version. 
§ Lord Morley’s Miscellanies, Third Series. 
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Samuel very truly at Toronto the other day, ‘‘ is the strength of the 
““Empiré’’; and the other half of the truth is that the freedom of 
the mother-country to govern her fiscal.system by consideration for 
the well-being of its people is also the strength of the Empire. The 
solidarity of the Empire must depend, on the one hand, upon the 
maintenance of the freedom of each part, and, on the other, upon 
the’ direction of the free-wilis of self-governing communities te 
common purposes and ina common spirit. The old idea of loyalty 
to the mother-country (conveying with it some sense of su®ordina- 
tion) has merged into the larger idea of loyalty to a common 
Empire. It is the growth of these ideas that has coincided with the 
“ significant change ” of which Lord Milner speaks; it is because 
these, ideas have been kept steadily in view both at home and in the 
Dominions that progress has been ‘‘ more marked in the last five 
‘years than in the preceding ten.” 
8 


. Even in the sphere of what Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 
one of his less happy phrases called ‘‘ sordid bonds ” there has been 
pfrogres8.¢ Let full credit be given to Mr. Chamberlain. He was 
not the originator of the new,order of ideas, described above, but 
his tenure of the Colonial. Office gave impulse to the growth of 
them. His enthusiasm, his energy, his eloquence did much to 
attract sympathy from the Dominions and to awaken interest at 
home. The particular measures which he ultimately advocated 
are no nearer realisation to-day than when he resigned office in 
order to preach them ; but his general theme of the British Empire 
as a Co-operative Commonwealth has had vista. I like to think 
that to Mr. Chamberlain in his retirement the end must sometimes 
seem greater than the means, and that he must find some consola- 
tion in this: that the evils, which the policy of Imperial Preference 
was designed to avert, have not in fact occurred, and that the good 
which it was to bring with it has come without it. British industries 
which seemed to him “ going ” have not gone—except up; the 
volume of inter-Imperial trade has never been so large as during 
recent years, nor the commercial development of the Dominions so 
great, nor the solidarity of the Empire so well assured. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme involved the principle (in a phrase 
which he often used) of ‘‘ treating the Colonies a little better than 
““ we treat the rest of the world.” He forgot that the development 


* of the Colonies has been due to the fact that the mother-commtry 


treats them, not a little, but very much better. For one thing, it 
Bears the major part of the cost of defence; that is, it pays what 
may be called the insurance-premiums on their sea-borne 
commerce. And in many ways, by a kind of instinctive preference, 
the process of devéloping the Imperial estate goes on, though the 
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process is so masked that it is not always discerned. We no longer 
guarantee Colonial railways, so far as the self-governing Colonies | 
are concerned. The Dominions, where it is necessary, guafantee 
their own railways; beat the capital continues to come in large 
measure from the mother-country, and it comes on preferential- 


terms. Sir Edgar Speyer, at a dinner of the Liberal Colonial Club , 


whereat the Prime Minister took the chair, in 1911, gave’ some 
remarkable figures. In the last three years, he said, Great Britain 

supplied the Canadian people with £120,000,000 of new capital. 

‘“ This means £150 per head of the new population of Canada. 

“The mother-country has now supplied Canada with nearly 

‘* £500,000,000 of capital either publicly or privately. The amount 

“ supplied to Australasia is something like £450,000,000, which, 

“with a population of about 54 millions, is equal to over £80 per 

‘* person, certainly a magnificent endowment for a young country. 

ae We have supplied the greater portion of this vast sum of 

‘‘money on terms at least one per cent. cheaper than we were 

“ prepared to lend it to countries outside the Empire. At a' 
“ moderate estimate the saving in interest to the Colonjes and ta 
“India is at least £10,000,000 per annum, a very handsome 

‘“ preference by the mother-country.” 

“ The development of the Imperial estate ° has during recent 
years gone on in another way. At the time when Mr. Chamberlain 
left office, the stream of emigration from the mother-country was 
flowing mainly outside the Empire. In 1902, the Empire obtained 
only 44 per cent. of the total emigration from the United Kingdom 
(92,223 to the Empire, 113,439 to foreign countries). In 1912 it 
obtained 70 per cent. (331,063 to the Empire, 136,603 to foreign 
countries). Both the increase in the volume of emigration, and 
the change in its direction, are due to many causes, but something 
under the latter head has been due to the action of the State. Since 
1907, said Mr Burns to the Imperial Conference in 1911, the work 
of the Emigration Office has more than doubled. Information is 
widely disseminated. Boards of Guardians send all their emigrated 
children to the Dominions; and since 1907 reservists have been 
allowed to reside outside the United Kingdom, with the result that 
8,000 have gone, of whom only 329 are not under the British flag. 


While the fiscal controversy proceeded, the development of inter- ° 


Imperial trade went steadily on. In 1902 the imports to the United 
Kjngdom from the Empire were 106 millions, and the exports from e 
it to thg Empire 117 millions. In 1912, the corresponding figures 
were 185 millions and 189. The natural play of economic forces is 
doubtless the principal factor; but the preference given by the 
Dominions has somewhat helped, and one practical step was taken 
by a Liberal Minister at home. ‘‘ Prior to 1908, there was no official 
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, representative of British commerce in our Dominions beyond the 
‘seas of a nature equivalent to that enjoyed by foreign sountries 
“ thrdugh their Consular establishment. We have now a Trade 
“í Commissioner in each of the principal groups of self-governing 
‘Colonies, who is specially charged .with the duty of reporting 


. “ upon openings for British trade, commercial legislation, Govern- 


‘ ment and other contracts open to tender, and all matters specially 
‘affecting commerce and labour.’’* This step was taken by Mr. 
Lloyd George before he left the Board of Trade. The Dominions 
Commission, which is expected to report shortly, will doubtless, 
as the result of its investigation into the natural resources and 
products of the Empire, recommend other measures, subject to the 
existing fiscal systems in each part of the Empire, for developing 
inter-Imperial trade. The recommendations will probably include 
suggestions for inter-Imperial communications, in which there is 
still room for much improvement, though a good deal has been 
„done by the present Administration to reduce postal and 
“telegraphic rates. 

- Development in the case of the Crown Colonies and Protectorates 
depends, from the nature of the case, upon direct Government 
action. In this sphere the Colonial Secretary is a despot, and the 
despotism during recent years has been not less laborious and 
benevolent than even when Mr. Chamberlain was king. But I 
ought not to speak of labour, for Mr. Harcourt has told us that his 
daily work at the Colonial Office has ‘‘ ceased to be a labour, and 
“ has become an obsession, of irresistible fascination.’’ Certainly 
there have been some remarkable developments. Not the least 
significant of them is the excellent innovation which Mr. Harcourt 
introduced in 1912 and continued last year of making a preliminary 
statement in Committee on the Colonial Office vote. His state- 
ments show that he is obsessed with the importance of his 
stewardship; the general approval which greeted his innovation 
testifies to the interest taken in the account. Significant, also, 
especially to those whose political memory is not too short, are the 
subjects which Mr. Harcourt selected for the principal notice in 
what he called his ‘‘ Empire tours.’ In 1912 he chose railway 
extension in West Africa, in Nyassaland, in Uganda. ‘“‘If it were 


” “his good fortune to leave any indentation on the record of 


‘* Colonial life, he would wish that it should be in the progress and 
e “ development of railways.’’ His wish is likely to be fulfilled. ` It 
was announced in the papers the other day that his name js to be 
given to the terminal-point of the New Eastern Railway at the 
head of the Bonny estuary. We have travelled far since the time, 


* The Government's Record, 1906-1913, pp. 230-1, where further particulars will be 
found. The appointment of such Commissioners was urged in an article which 
appeared in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, April, 1907. 
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which yet is only twenty years ago, when a Liberal Government 
was neatly wrecked over the retention of one of the regians which. 
Mr. Harcourt is bent upon developing. The only thing that the 
ironical muse of history could desire is that ‘‘ Port Harcourt ”? had 
been connected with Uganda instead of with Nigeria. The 
progress of the new order of ideas is equally notable in the subject 
which the Colonial Secretary selected for his review in 1913. ° The 
Crown Colonies, he said, were sometimes regarded as the 
Cinderellas of the Empire, but they were capable, he added, of 
producing an enormous volume and variety of raw material, and 
development was ‘‘ requisite for our home manufacture and for our 
“ competitive success.’ One or two points stand out as specially 
remarkable. It will be remembered that a British Cotton Growing 
Association was founded in 1902. It was rather cold-shouldered at 
first; but in 1910 the Liberal Government made it a grant of 
£10,000 a year for three years, and the grant has now been renewed 
for another period of three years. In 1913, another interesting, 
thing was done. -The Treasury guaranteed the interest on a loan 
to be raised by the Government of the Sudan to thee extent of 
3,000,000, with special view to cotton-growing. ‘‘ If,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain in 1895, ‘‘ the people of this country are not willing 
“ to invest some of their superfluous wealth in the development of 
“what I have called their great estate, then I see no future for those 
“ countries, and I think it would probably have been better if they 
“ had never come under our rule.” Mr. Chamberlain’s successors 
have not been backward in such development. There was a 
significant feature in the Finance Act of 1911. There was 
some wealth, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer deemed 
“ superfluous ” in the Sinking Fund, to be disposed of. It went, 
in part, to providing Sanatoria, in part to the Development Fund, 
and in part to a loan to the East Africa Protectorate. Liberal 
Imperialism goes hand in hand with social reform; and recognises 
that there are ‘‘ undeveloped estates of the Empire ” both at home 
and across the seas. 


When we turn from Trade to Defence, the truth of Lord Milner’s 
remark, that there has been an immense increase of interest every- 
where in the problems of Empire and that the change has been 


more marked in the last five years than in the preceding ten, is so ' 
obvious as hardly to need illustration, but a few general reflections ° 


may serve to bring out the bearings of the change into stronger 
relief. ‘‘ Not very long ago,” said Mr. A. L. Sifton, the Premiér 
of Alberta, in a recent speech, ‘‘ it would have been thought absurd 
“ here in England or in any of the Colonies, for a proposition to 
“have been made that any of those Dominions should assist in 
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“building a Navy or in increasing the naval supremacy of 
“England. But now from one of those Dominions, away across 
“the Atlantic, and across the Pacific, the sole topic of conversation 
‘Sis, not whether they shall assist, but how they shall best assist in 
-“ building up the Fleet. A feeling is afloat, and it is a feeling 
‘‘ regardless of political proclivities, that the best should be done 
‘‘fgr°the Empire in every portion. That feeling is unanimous? 
“ The people in England feel it. The people in Australia feel it.” 
And, as we all know, the people in New Zealand feel it. Strong 
though this feeling is to-day, it seemed incredible to many persons 
a generation ago. ‘‘I have the implicit conviction,” wrote Mr. 
Archibald Forbes in 1883, ‘‘that if England should ever be 
“engaged in a severe struggle with a Power of strength and 
‘means, one of its outcomes would be to detach from her the 
“ Australian colonies.” Events have since occurred, not perhaps 
entirely satisfying Mr. Forbes’s condition, but sufficiently near to 
it, to test the argument. The isolation of England, which, if 
“f splendid,” was yet dangerous, and next the severity of the war 
if South’ Africa, and lastly the new naval rivalry in Europe, have 
all tended to the greater solidarity of the British Empire. War 
and danger have proved, not a solvent, but a cement. The pro- 
fessor in his study has turned out a truer prophet than the 
journalist in the field. “In the future,” Professor Seeley had 
written in the same year (1883), ‘“‘ some organisation might gradually 
“ be arrived at which might make the whole force of the Empire 
“available in times of war.” It is the gradual devising of such 
organisation that is going on before our eyes to-day. It has been 
the good fortune of the present Administration, recognising the 
spirit of the time, to co-operate with the Dominions in measures 
which aim, not at rigid bonds, but rather at the free concurrence of 
self-governing wills upon common ends. We see this process in 
the defence schemes on land of the several Dominions, in the 
formation of an Imperial General Staff, in the interchange of 
British and Dominion officers. Local autonomy, local needs, local 
defence are essential features of all the schemes; but all aim also at 
such homogeneity with the home forces as, if the need arose and 
ethe free-will of the Dominions approved, would render co-operation 
the more effective. The question of Naval Defence is more 
difficult; being complicated both by some confusion between 
“temporary measures and ultimate policy, and by the strong stregs 
which the Admiralty lays upon a unitary system. In the end some 
solution is likely to be found everywhere which shall reconcile 
‘“ Colonial Nationalism ”’ and effective co-operation. 


In all these matters we are living in a Stage of growth and | 
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transition. ‘“‘If you seek our co-operation,’’ said Sir Wilfrid 
Laurief in a famous phrase, ‘‘ you must call us into your touncils.” 
The first steps have been taken. Imperial Conferences are held; 
and another organ of common deliberation has been framed. There 
was an event in 1911 of which the recital occupies only three or four 


lines in The Government’s Record for 1906-1913, but which by ° 


future historians may perhaps be selected as beginning ‘an epoch 
in the annals of the British Realm. ‘‘ At a special meeting of the 
‘‘ Committee of Imperial Defence, the position of foreign affairs 
“and the relations of the Empire to foreign Powers were explained 
‘in detail by Sir Edward Grey, and the delegates from the 
“ Dominions were admitted for the first time to the fullest know- 
“ledge of Imperial diplomacy and defence.” No subsequent 
“news of the day’’ has been more significant than the notices 
which have appeared from time to time stating that ‘‘ A meeting of 
“the Imperial Defence Committee was held yesterday. It was 
“attended by the Prime Minister, by sucb and such of our 
sks " Ministers at home, and by-such and such of the King’s ke 

‘in the Dominions.’ 7° 

These things will assuredly find, as they also need, further 
development. We cannot as yet tell precisely in what form; but 
has it been generally noticed how some other political tendencies 
of the time seem to be making for the easier differentiation of 
Imperial from local affairs? I am not thinking only of the possible 
developments which Home Rule for Ireland may bring in its train. 
I am thinking also of the gradual elimination, which has been 


going on for some time and never more markedly than during the. 


last few years, of certain affairs from the field of party controversy 


at home. The continuity in foreign policy, which Lord Rosebery , 


both preached and practised, has now become almost an accepted 


tradition. The confidence which is felt in the policy and character | 


of the present Foreign Secretary has been’a potent factor in this 
direction. ‘‘ Weare able to look upon the right hon. gentleman,” 

said Mr. Bonar Law the other day, ‘‘ as representing, not a “party 
“or even the Government, but as representing the nation.” And 
not any longer the nation merely, but the Empire also. Colonial 


policy, too, Has of late been singularly non-controversial; and, 


Imperial defence, withdrawn not from the purview of Parliament, 
but from the dust of its party conflict, has become an Imperial | 
concern. The late Leader of the Opposition now sits with the* 
Prime- Minister and with Dominions Ministers upon a Committee 
of Imperial Defence. 

In yet another sphere there has been signal development during 
recent years in an organ of Imperial union. Under a Bill which 
Lord Rosebery introduced and which Mr. Chamberlain finally 
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passed into law, representative judges from the Dominions became 
qualified ~p sit in the Privy Council. Not everybody remarks the 
list of judges present from time to time on the Judicial Committee, 
and it may not have been noticed that during Iast summer Lord de 
Villiers, Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, and Sir Samuel Griffith were 

e Successivety called in to sit with British judges. The Chief Justice 
of the*Commonwealth heard appeals from various parts of the 
Empire. The Chief Justice of the Union of South Africa hear 
Scottish appeals, among others. By an Act passed last Gpssion, 
in accordance with the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 
1911, the final Court of Appeal has been strengthened by two more 
judges, and the Lord Chancellor, in a recent speech, has adumbrated 
a future development by which the Imperial Privy Council may 
be seen sitting, not only in more divisions than one, but, on special 
occasions, in more than one part of the Empire. 


Such, then, are some of the embodiments of that ‘‘ significant ” 
and “ marked ” change to which Lord Milner referred. It has not 
been so sapid as some constitution-makers would desire, and it has 
not reached any full or final expression. But some words of the 
late Lord Salisbury may be recalled. ‘‘ All the enduring institu- 
S ' tions which human societies have attained have been reached, 

‘ not of the set design and forethought of some group of statesmen, 
“but by the unbidden and unconscious convergence of many 

“ thoughts and wills in successive generations.” The Premier of 
Alberta, in the speech mentioned above, expressed the same idea. 
“In looking back,” he said, ‘‘ we find that changes have taken 
“ place so gradually and so easily that we hardly give sufficient 
“importance to what has happened in the last few years. The 

“ growth of feeling, the growth of interest, has been, as has been 
“the growth of the British Constitution—not by a hard-and-fast 

° “rule, not because somebody has laid down a plan of Imperial 
“federation which must be carried out in its entirety; but it has 
“grown up gradually, and changes are taking place so that they 
“are almost imperceptible.” And perhaps, a generation hence, 
that may be seen which was said the other day by a distinguished 
,man* who has given much suggestive thought to these matters:.a 
“new Bagehot may arise, whether in London, or in Canada, or in 
Australasia, or in South Africa, and he will show that old forms 
have come to serve new purposes, that the written theories nọ 
longer correspond with the living realities, and that the Imperial 
Constitution for which men seek is already come into being. 


E. T. Coor. 


= oe Frederick Pollock, in a speech at a recent meeting of the Liberal Colonial 
ub. 
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ELDOM in the history of this country has the announcement 
of a new policy aroused greater hope or greater apprehension 
than that which preceded Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Bedford 
on October 11th, 1913. That speech, followed as it was by the 
publication of the report of the Land Inquiry Committee, and a 
series of other speeches by the Chancellor and his colleagues, 
especially the Minister for Agriculture and the Prime Minister, 
have outlined so much of the whole policy as the Cabinet up to now 
are agreed upon. There have been hints, but nothing 
more, of further developments to follow the second’ volume 
of į; the Committee’s Report. This is not published at 
the time of writing, and until we know the nature of 
its proposals and of its reception by the Cabinet, discus- 
sion is necessarily confined to the points already announced. 

Although the rural and urban problems differ in detail, they are 
really one, and will have to be dealt with as one if solution is to 
be reached, instead of partial and piecemeal mitigation, which is 
all that legislation has so far attempted or achieved. That 
problem is the persistence in town and country of un- 
deserved and unescapable poverty amongst the mass of the 
people, whilst wealth and luxury abound to an extent unknown 
before in human history. In the rural districts its fruits 
are labourers underpaid, underfed, underhoused; agriculture 
discouraged, produce diminished, cultivation reduced „both 
in area and productiveness, population diminishing, yet so 
overcrowded as to deny the decencies of life to many, 
life itself so insecure as to sap their manhood and morals 
and destroy their freedom. 

In the towns all these phenomena are reproduced, except one. 
Industry and enterprise are discouraged, and production is, 
consequently hampered; . there is uncertainty of employ-" 
ment, underpayment ,of labour, mitigated by trade union 
organisation and by the action of trade boards in a 
few sweated trades. But whereas in rural areas over- 
crowding persists in spite of a reduction in population, in the 
urban areas congestion is intensified by its rapid growth. 
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It is common ground amongst all parties that the key to the 
problem ligs in the Land Question. .Mr. Lloyd George’s diagnosis 
at Bedford has been accepted even by Conservative politicians and 
newspapers. The monopoly of land ownership, erected by 
the Convention Parliament of 1660 on the ruins of the 
e feudal system, and completed by the Enclosure Acts, destroyed 
the eednemic freedom of the peasantry, and left them defenceless 
against both the owners of the soil and the effects of the industrial 
revolution. Deprived of all economic resources, they deyeloped 
into “a purely wage-earning class, compelled to work for 
such wages, and to put up’ with such hours and con- 
ditions as were fixed by their employers, or to starve. 
Factory and sanitary laws have improved the conditions of indus- 
trial workers. Combination, co-operation, and insurance have pro- 
vided an ineffective substitute for economic freedom for those who 
have availed themselves of these aids. But the agricultural 
labourers and the unorganised and casual workers are little 
less unfree and almost as resourceless as before. The success of 
any policy will be measured by its effect’ in transforming these 
industrial serfs into free men, by insuring either regular employ- 
ment independent of the movements of their trade, or opportunity 
for other employment when their own trade fails them. 

But the working classes are not the only victims of land 
monopoly. The ownership of land enables its possessor arbitrarily 
to limit its use, to create artificial shortage in its supply, thus to 
force up its price and levy on industry and commerce a tax out of 
all proportion to its natural economic rent ; to impose restrictions on 
building and development, and under the leasehold system, to 
appropriate not only the values created by the community, but 
the results of the industry and enterprise of the individual occupier, 
whether in the shape of improvements or of goodwill. The natural 


e result is to check enterprise, to prevent improvement, and to 


reduce production. The business man, before he risks his capital 
and spends his effort, wants the assurance that both shall receive 
their due reward. The knowledge that in a few years that reward 
may be confiscated by another from him and his family stops the 
use of his capital, and paralyses the energy of the business com- 
° munity to an extent little dreamed of. 
Some economists belittle-the evils of landlordism by comparing ` 
ethe rent-roll of the country with the profits‘of industry. But the 
actual present rent exacted for the use of the soil is no adequate 
mgeasure—indeed no measure at all—of the effects of the monopoly 
on the welfare of the nation. 
The effects of land monopoly are to be measured rather by the 
undeveloped businesses, the unbuilt houses and factories, the 
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unmade improvements, and the consequent unemployed men, 
unfed Children, unhoused or badly housed families, the disease and 
ill-health, the poverty and degradation, which, but for land 
monopoly could be prevented. To these must be added the burden 
cast on the community in countering these effects. 

Mr. Lloyd George said at Bedford that the monopoly must bes 

«‘ put under control.’ That isnot enough. It must be destfoyed. 

For the element of monopoly which enables the owner to control the 
lives ef others, and by creating artificial scarcity to exact from ., 
them more than the natural economic rent, must be substituted 
free competition by forcing into use all.land that is capable of use, 
thereby setting up free and unrestricted the play of supply and 
demand that will ensure a natural price. Only this will enable 
our Urban communities to deal effectively with the many problems 

of urban life. 

How far will the Government programme do this? 

The items applying to towns appear to be— 

1. A modification of the leasehold system, insuring 

(a) In the case of existing leases of over twenty-@n& yearsea 
right of the tenant to renewal at a rent and under conditions 
to be fixed by judicial commissioners who must have regard 
to reversionary interests, whether or not they have been “‘ the 
subject of sale, mortgage, or ‘testamentary disposition.” 

(b) In the case of leases dating from after the new legislation, 

(1) The same right to renewal. But in fixing rent, all 
buildings and improvements made by the tenant must 
be excluded from consideration, and presumably all 
interests attached to the site, especially goodwill. 

(2) In case of non-renewal a right to compensation for all , 
tenants’ improvements and for goodwill. Whether this 
applies when the tenant does not desire renewal does 
not appear. S 

2. A national survey of housing conditions, as ‘‘ the basis of all 
“ future operations against slums and overcrowded houses.” ° 

3. Power to local authorities to purchase land compulsorily, in 
advance if they so decide, for housing and all other public purposes, 
at a price to be fixed by commissioners. 

In addition to these, Mr. Lloyd George has indicated, but not 
in any precise proposals, that there will be facilities for the erection 
gf new houses, and for transit at cheap rates, enabling town workers? 
to live miles away in the country. He has also exposed the ab- 
surdity and injustice of rating improvements, but so far has givén 
no sign of any method by which these are to be removed. 

The Prime Minister, whose utterance had been eagerly looked 
forward to by land reformers, ‘‘ purposely left rating reform out of 
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“account,” but gave a significant hint that it would be “ dealt 
“with in rglation to national finance.” ° 

` The only clear indication of a policy in regard to this, a question 
of vital importance to local authorities, urban and rural alike, is 
the proposal to transfer to the Exchequer the payment for such ser- 
vices as are national in character but locally administered, e.g., 

dugation, Poor Law, Main Roads, etc. y 

1. The proposals affecting the leasehold system would remove 
many grievances felt by business men, and no doubt tend to rgmove 
some of the discouragements to enterprise. Holders of existing 
leases, whom the present’ system deters from improvement until 
absolutely compelled by the needs of their business, would still be 
liable to be rented on their improvements. The terms fixed by the 
commissioners would take into account all existing landlords’ 
rights. From these even the element of goodwill, so far as attached 
to the site or involved in the suitability of the premises, could 
scarcely be excluded. But the conditions are to be “such 
“as they may think reasonable, having regard to the 
‘‘ equities of the case, and to the interests of the community.” 
This would almost certainly rule out the enormous fines, and 
the huge expenditure on new buildings, enlargements, added 
storeys, etc., by which landlords now enrich themselves by confis- 
cating their tenants’ capital, and thus crippling the further develop- 
ment of their business. But the evil would only be mitigated, not 
removed. 

Unless the conditions applying to new leases are applied to all 
improvements made after the passing of the Act, no avoidable 
improvements will be made until the old lease expires. No tenant 
will willingly penalise himself if, by deferring for a few years, he 

e can escape penalisation. But with the change suggested, it would 
pay existing leaseholders to improve even in advance of present 

erequirements, and the stimulus to industry would be great and 
immediate, as it must be in the case of new leases. In so far as 
this resulted, the questions of unemployment and wages would be 
rendered less acute, and a real contribution would have been, made 
towards the solution of the problem of poverty. 

But it must be remembered that the new rent will be based on 
the new value, and the freeholder will pocket the whole of this, less 
increment tax, whilst rates will be assessed on the whole property, 
land and improvements combined. Until the basis of rating is 
altered, that permanent deterrent to building operations wil? 
cogtinue. 

Agreements and short leases of twenty-one years and under 
appear to be excluded. These should be brought in, for under them 
goodwill, which sometimés has reached its full value in seven years, 
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and which may be absolutely tied to the site, is peculiarly liable to 
confisaation. Tradesmen starting with small capital seldom enter 
into long leases. Success and expansion require all profits kept in 
the business as capital. 

2. The national survey of housing is important as a preparation 
for an attack on the evil of overcrowding. The survey, 
completed, facilities for building, the loan of capita] to 

*local authorities for housing purposes, the assumptior of 

liability by the State, and the cheapening of the legal charges and 
processes by which land is obtained are promised. These, together 
with the vaguely outlined policy of State railways in imitation of 
Belgium, if it ever materialises, will help to relieve overcrowding 
at the centre. But the relief will only be temporary unless means 
are taken to secure to the community the increment in the value of 
the surrounding land which must result. Failing that, the old bar 
to cheap house provision will reassert itself, the more strongly as 
population spreads and multiplies, and the demand, temporarily 
met, again seeks satisfaction in a supply artificially restricted by 
monopoly, and a market price conditioned by monopoly, 

3. Thescandalous discrepancy between value for rating and value 
for sale to public authorities receives fresh illustrations daily. The 
price asked and obtained by owners bears no relation to capitalised 
rent or assessment value. In some cases thousands, and quite 
commonly hundreds of years’ purchase of annual rent are exacted 
for land, the only commodity without which a community cannot 
live, and which, therefore, they must obtain at all cost. 

No matter what purpose the land is required for, water supply, 
open spaces, housing, street widening, public buildings, electricity 
supply, the public are fleeced unless purchase is effected secretly 
through private agency, which is seldom possible where decisions * 
as to purchase must necessarily be arrived at through public discus- 
sion. Hitherto, generally speaking, local authorities have only been e 
empowered to purchase the land needed at the time for the particular 
purpose for which it is required. Hereafter they are to have.power 
to purchase larger areas, and presumably to utilise the surplus for 
other purposes. Obviously such powers will be very valuable, and 
will enable purchase to be effected, and needed improvements carried 
out earlier because with less burden on the community, whose rateg 
have become so intolerable as almost to paralyse many local 
authorities. 

° Education should benefit by cheaper, and therefore larger and 
more numerous schools. Housing may become possible for the 
poor without rate-aided rents. Municipal enterprise may be stimu- 
lated without adding to local burdens, and remunerative under- 
takings that have hitherto seemed beyond local resources may and 
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probably will be taken up, which will contribute not only to the 
amenities ut also to the revenues of many local authrities. 
All these must increase the demand for labour, and thus help 
nat only to decrease unemployment, but also to raise wages or to 
keep them from falling. If wisely planned and co-ordinated by 
ssome kind*of intelligent co-operation, they could be so arranged 
as tọ steady employment and deprive trade depression of some of its, 
terrors. 

A consideration of the Government’s policy as a whole leads to 
the conclusion that it must materially benefit urban communities 
and ease municipal burdens, in some ways permanently, in othérs 
for a time. It will protect a considerable section of the business 
community from some forms of legalised robbery to which they have 
hitherto been subjected, and thus stimulate trade and increase both 
the wealth of the country and the demand for labour. 

But will it destroy the monopoly, or set free economic forces 
that will permanently tend to raise wages, regularise employment, 
and secure economic freedom, without which poverty, and with 
poverty eajl the evils attendant upon it, must persist? 
Take one of the most popular of all the proposals, the relief of 
rates by transfer of education, poor law, etc., to the national 
exchequer. What will be its first effect? An immediate rise in 
rents so soon as leases fall in, and an immense increase in land 
value, which the commissioners must take into account in fixing 
both the prices for public purchase and the rents on renewal of 
private leases. Public purchase itself, by increasing competition 
for land, will further enhance its value. Exactly the same effect 

will follow the development of towns and extension of 


. ‘transit facilities. Thus the bar to social amelioration will in time 


be re-erected by the very means adopted to bring it to the ground. 
Unless some means are taken to counteract this tendency, the 


° old evils will inevitably reappear. To the occupier, a high rent 


and low rates are the same as a low rent and high rates, if both are 
equal‘tinamount. And without a change in the basis of rating, the 
old practice of penalising improvements will continue to operate 
in preventing them, and thus minimise the effect of the encourage- 
ments offered to enterprise by the new legislation. 

The minimum wage and provision of cottages may make agri- 
cultural labourers more willing to stay in the country, but it may 
also make the farmers less willing to employ them. Even with 
security of tenure, the certainty of extra wages and the uncertainty 
ofean adequate return may lead to still further millions of acres being 
turned from arable to grass, reducing not only the produce from the 
soil, but also the population on it. These results almost certainly 
will follow in some cases. At least, they are by no means impos- 
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sible or improbable, and to the extent to which they operate they 
will acælerate the immigration into and hinder the emigration from 
the towns, thus retarding the relief of overcrowding which is 
essential to improved health and sanitation. However good these 
proposals are in themselves, by themselves they cannot ° 
accomplish the goal at which Liberalism aims: * economic. 
liberty. To this aim Liberalism owes its vitality, and nor until 
it is secured will its task be completed. 

The further thing necessary is the freeing of land from mono- 
poly; not the ‘‘control’’ or regulation of monopoly, but its 
annihilation. Probably, by the time these words are in print, 
the second volume of the Land Report will have appeared, and 
‘Ministers may have indicated their intentions. But already there 
is plenty of evidence on which to base an effective policy. 
The exemption from rates or taxes of land fosters monopoly and 
increases its power. The imposition of rates and taxes on improve- 
ments, by increasing their cost, retards these. ‘Discrimination in 
favour of land further increases the rates on the very improvements 
that add to the value of the land, and this in turn enableg the owner 
to extract more from the improver. Industry is thus doubly 
hampered and burdened. Land as such is not rated at all. The 
use to which it is put is rated. The less beneficially it is used, the 
less itisrated. The more fully and profitably it is used, the heavier 
it is rated. The system acts as a penalty on industry, and at the 
same time it encourages the creation of artificial scarcity, the very 
keynote of monopoly. : . 

Now ït is admitted that the interests of the nation demand the 
full use of the land and the full development of its resources. 
It is further admitted that in the vital matter of agriculture, 
millions of acres of cultivable land are not cultivated, and millions 
more are under-cultivated. In the urban districts, large areas of 
great value remain unused. So long as this continues, no rates ° 
are levied, though the land is badly needed, is of great value, and 
is increasing in value as population grows and the demartd for 
accommodation becomes more urgent. There are 12,000 acres of 
such land within the County of London. 

Arable land let down to grass, or cultivated land reduced to 
game preserves, gets a lower assessment, and pays less rates. ° 
There are instances of such land being reduced from 30s. or 20s. 
to 5s. or 2s. 6d. per acre. That is a direct and potent encourage-« 
ment of its disuse, and a strengthening of the monopoly. Every 
acre so treated reduces the amount available, and increases the 
competition for it. . Every:such acre reduces the opportunity for 
employment, and throws or keeps men out of work. But change 
in use does not alter its value. The value of land, apart altogether 
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from its use, under-use, or disuse, is created by the needs of the 
community. It is, as Mr. Asquith described it, a “‘ corfimunal 
“value.” Yet this is the one form of property of all others that 
escapes rating, and contributes nothing to the local com- 
munity to whom mainly it owes its existence. It is the kind of 
*property dn which the nation has in equity the very first charge. 
Ang the ‘transfer of local rates to national taxes will still further, 
increase its value, and transfer that value from the public 
exchequer to the private purses of the owners, unless it isetaken 
back by way of taxation. 

The first thing to do, therefore, if the benefits of the land pro- 
posals are to reach the people rather than enrich the landlords, is 
to levy a tax on the value of land, whether used or not, whether 
under or fully used, whether agricultural, mining, or building, 
rural or urban. A tax on value would equitably dis- 
tribute the burden. It would raise large sums from the 
fabulous values of city lands, and small sums from the 
low values of rural districts. But other and more im- 
portant ‘results would be effected. Keeping unused building 
land, whose exemption from rating now makes waiting for a rise a 
profitable way to secure the ‘“‘ wages of abstinence,” would be a 
much less attractive ‘‘ industry,’’ when the tax on its value involved 
an annual payment without an income to meet it. Such land would 
soon be seeking either fresh owners or tenants who would use it. 
Sporting land taxed on its value would become too expensive to 
be kept to its present use by any except millionaires. Under-rented, 
because under-used, land, taxed not on rent but on value, would 
require full use to insure against actual loss. 

All categories of land would feel the steady pressure of the annual 
tax, and inevitably the restrictions by which monopoly reduces the 
available supply would break down, and the millions of acres 
capable of cultivation would be seeking users, and soon be employ- 
ing men and growing produce. Under those conditions the 
monépoly would break down, and monopoly values would give 
place to economic values. Without judicial commissioners to fix 
prices or rents, purchasers, whether public or private, would obtain 

, land at economic prices. Moreover, if improvements were en- 
couraged by exemption from rates, every occupier, whether owner 
or tenant, would have the inducement to get out of it the utmost 
of which his land was capable, by putting into it all the skilj, 
capital, and labour he could employ. It is proved that small 
holdings employ most labour and capital, and are most productive, 
except in the case of special kinds of land. With a free instead of a 
restricted market, land would pass by a natural process to its most 
productive form of use, and allotments and small holdings would 
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multiply wherever the demand arose. A legal minimum wage, 
which van only be fixed at or near the hunger line, is good if 
unattainable by other means. Opportunity for self-employment 
as an alternative would soon make the minimum rise far aboye 
the hunger line, and with the natural rise due to the opportunity 
thus afforded, the countryside would begin to fill, and the over-e 
stocked urban labour market to empty. Any statutory fnirtimum 
in town. and country would soon become obsolete, not through 
legislative action, but through the natural play of supply and 
demand. ` 

An enlarged market would arise in the country for the products , 
of the towns, increasing the demand for labour, whilst the labour 
market there would be relieved not only by stopping the stream of 
country immigrants, but also by the return of many to their 
villages. This would relieve the urban housing problem, and the 
demand would create a supply of cottages because houses could be 
built on cheap land, and let at an economic rent. Cottage supply 
would become a profitable enterprise, even if the State did not build. 
But, to insure the full benefit of this change of ecopomic tem- 
dency, the rating system would require re-casting. At present, rates 
on buildings and improvements deter them even more than the 
leasehold system. ‘ 

Relief at the expense of the Exchequer would enable the assess- 
ments to be greatly reduced, and this reduction should take the 
form of excluding all improvements from assessment, except such 
as had actually disappeared in land’value. This would give such 
an impulse to them as would practically absorb all workers except 
the urlemployable, and reduce to manageable limits all that group 
of questions that constitute the social problem, except so far as they i 
result from incapacity and faults of personal character. 

The urban land policy, like the rural, will be incomplete without 
the taxing and rating of land values, and the unrating of improve- 
ments. 


H. G. CHANCELLOR. 


. PRESIDENT WILSON’S LATIN-AMERICAN 
POLICY. 


HEN an American talks about the foreign policy of the 
United States he has especial, almost exclusive, reference 

to Latin-America, for there is the American sphere of influence. 
Outside of that, in the European sense, the United States has no 
foreign policy, and with the affairs of Europe it has only passing 
concern. It is true that in recent years the United States has, here 
and there, touched the fringe of European politics, but so timidly 
that it seemed almost as if it felt necessary to apologise for being 
found in, strange company and was in doubt as to the welcome it 
would recelve. When the United States became a signatory to the 
Hague Convention, the convention was ratified on the part of the 
United States only after the Senate had adopted a declaratory 
resolution that nothing contained in the convention should be 
construed as causing the United States to depart from its traditional 
policy of non-interference in the affairs of any European State, nor 
should anything in the convention be construed as inviting 
the interference of Europe in questions purely American. The 
United States was represented at the Algeciras Conference because 
Mr. Hay sat in the State Department and Mr. Roosevelt in the 
White House, and both were men who appreciated the importance 
of the voice of the United States not being silent when Weltpolitik 
was under discussion ; but a great many Americans questioned the 
wisdom or propriety of the United States becoming involved in a 
political question purely European, and no doubt the matter would 
have provoked even greater discussion had one American out of 
ten thousand known where Algeciras was or why the conference 
met. The American cares little, and knows less, about European 
e politics. They do not interest him because they do not touch him. 
They do not affect his well-being or his comfort. They are too 
eremote to influence the price of cotton or corn, or to turn the scale 
in an election. z 
«But when you talk about the politics of Iatin-Aperica, then the 
American begins to show an interest. oe says, ‘‘is where 
“we belong.” Scratch Latin-America,Yand you find the Monroe 
Doctrine. To the American the Moprot IDoctrine is like God or 
religion to a small child: someting igi, something to inspire 
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awe, something, if necessary, to fight for. But the one no more 
than the other has any real understanding. It is sufficient, to the 
American, that he has the Monroe Doctrine to cherish, which will p 
in turn protect him. Protect him from what? That he does hot ,- 
know exactly, nor is it necessary that he should be tpo explicit. 
Men can make a religion of political dogma and bring themselves 

e to believe it is their salvation. s 

It has often been said that there is no continuity of American 
polic in dealing with Latin-America. This is a mistake. °» 
Fundamentally, that policy is as firmly established as the Con- 
stitution or the right of trial by jury. It is part of the national 
tradition. One cannot lightly conceive the time to come when 
juries will be abolished any more than one can imagine the 
spontaneous abandonment by the American people of the Monroe 
Doctrine as their polity. But while it is true that the Monroe 
Doctrine is fixed, determined, and accepted, and the President is 
governed by it, he is given wide discretion as to its interpretation 
and its application to each instance as it may arise. Much depends 
upon the individual, not a little upon the spirit of the tithes. There 
have been some Presidents whose policy has been that of laissez 
faire, there have been some Presidents whose watchword was 
“‘ Forward.” The State Department has swung between the poles 
of ‘‘ dollar diplomacy ” and caveat emptor. One Administration 
has thought it was not only its duty to help the American dollar 
in Latin-America, but that it was doing only half its duty if it did not 
throw its protection around that dollar. Another Administration 
has held that it owed no more obligation to an American dollar in 
Venezuela than it did in New York, and that the American who 
went South did so at his own risk, knew the risk he was incurring, ° 
and must not complain if his venture was a failure. To that extent, 
but to that extent only, the charge is true that there has been no e 
continuity in American policy. 

Mr. Wilson is a man of ideals, and he proposes to join hissideals 
to the practical and accomplish practical results. It will be 
interesting to watch the experiment and see whether it will succeed. 
It is not to be dismissed lightly, or to be sneered at as visionary 
or the dream of a theorist. Truth is that the responsibility for the® 
revolutions, murders, and disorder that for many years have been 
the normal conditions in the turbulent States of Latin-America 
tests, to a large extent, with Europe no less than America. It is 
commonly said that the people- of the Southern American 
Republics are unfitted for self-government, and a Republican form 
of government is, and must be, a farce, as only a dictator who rules 
with an iron hand can keep even a semblance of order. No one will 
deny the correctness of this generalisation, but it must not be 
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forgotten that revolutions have been encouraged and disorder 
fomented because outsiders have hoped to gain by a change of 
rulers or the defeat of a so-called political party. 

‘There has probably been no revolution in Central America in 
recent years that has not been financed or encouraged or planned 


* in New York. The supplying of arms and ammunition to Latin- 


Arserican revolutionists is a recognised trade, perfectly legitimate 
and respectable according to commercial ethics, but questionable 
as to its morality. There is no pretence about this trade. e Arms 
are not put into the hands of men to help them to overthrow 
a tyrant, or that they may worship the God of their fathers, or that 
liberty may not perish ; for there is little choice between Presidents 
and their rivals or dictators and would-be dictators. A Latin- 
American revolution is financed for profit, and not for the glory of 
republicanism. So long as a few cases of rifles and a few thousand 
rounds of ammunition can be bought in New York or New Orleans 
and shipped south, so long will revolution flourish. 

Latin-America has been exploited for the benefit of the rest of 
the world. Mr. Wilson did not exaggerate when he said in his 
Mobile speech that these States ‘“‘ have had harder bargains driven 
‘with them in the matter of loans than any other peoples in the 
‘world. Interest has been exacted of them that was not exacted 
‘of anybody, because the risk was said to be greater, and then 
“securities were taken that destroyed the risks. An admirable 
“ arrangement—for those who were forcing the terms. I rejoice in 
“ nothing so much as in the prospect that they will now be 
“ emancipated from these conditions, and we ought to, be the first 
“ to take part in assisting emancipation.” It was perhaps inevit- 
able that in the past there should have been this exploitation. 
Latin-America was a risk, it needed huge sums for its development, 
and capital, that could find safe employment at fair interest with 
security at home, was not to be tempted into the unknown unless 
the inducement was made correspondingly advantageous. Like 
the individual whose credit is doubtful, the security demanded was 
heavier and the interest exacted larger, and adventurers and ‘* shoe- 
“ string ” promoters, with nothing to lose and a great deal to gain, 
promising much and performing little, flocked there, obtaining 
concessions and privileges, taking a gambler’s chance of being able 
to capitalise their paper properties in New York or London, and 
becoming rich at one stroke. And the chances were so many and 
the profits were so large, when the scheme succeeded. Latin- 
America has inexhaustible riches. Its wealth lies beneath the earth 
and on the surface, waiting only for man, with capital, to harvest it. 
Its soil has but to be scratched to yield its crop. Mine and forest 
and stream all give their tribute. i 
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These are the great prizes for which promoters and speculators 
have played. To obtain them they have often engineered revolu- 
tions, as that was the surest, and frequently the only, way of 
obtaining what they wanted. The Latin-American States, those 
especially in which revolution is chronic, have constitutions that 
read well and theoretically guarantee to their citizens life, Jiberty,° 
and the pursuit of happiness, and secure to them the free expresion 
of political opinion, but actually Presidents are elected, not by the 
ballote but by the bayonet, and the only way by which an 
opposition can express its dissent is through revolution.” It is the 
Latin way of going to the country, and it is a good deal cheaper 
and quicker than the Saxon way. There are no speeches from the 
hustings running over many weeks as in England, or a furious 
campaign lasting for months as in America, dislocating business 
and disturbing the orderly conduct of affairs. In a Latin-American 
state sometimes there is bloodshed, but the usual revolution, if not 
entirely bloodless, is not excessively sanguinary, and it does not 
last long. When a President or a Presidential candidate is 
assassinated or falls beneath a bullet leading his ‘forces, ér 
concludes discretion to be the better part of valour and runs away 
so that he may return to take another chance some other day, his 
followers for the time being accept what they cannot alter. They 
are disappointed, just as party men are in England and America 
when an election goes against them, but they console themselves 
with the hope of being able to bow! their opponents out at the next 
election. The only difference is that in England or America the 
tired voter is given an opportunity to rest between elections, while 
in the country of the Caribbean a revolution has all seasons for its 
own, and yesterday’s President, the: beneficiary of a before- 
breakfast coup d’état, may to-morrow after luncheon be fleeing to 
a neighbouring State or seeking asylum in a foreign legation. 

Europe having left the political affairs of Latin-America to the 
United States, the United States has practically put a premium 
upon revolution. It has been the policy of the Washington 
Government—with such exceptions, of course, as special circum- 
stances might require—to recognise a President de facto and to 
accept a President de jure, without inquiring too narrowly into 
the sufficiency of his title or the validity of his right to the office. 


The American Government has acted on the principle that an, 


election was a domestic concern and outside the scope of foreign 
interference, and that when the people were satisfied—or at least 
outwardly pretended to be satisfied—to accept a certain man as 
President it was not for the Government of the United States to 
declare the election fraudulent or void because of the disregard of 
legal forms. This policy, to repeat, was a premium put upon 
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revolution. If revolution was attempted and succeeded, and its 
leader was able to proclaim himself President, his position was 
regularised and made secure by the recognition of the United 
States, and other nations followed the lead of the United States 
because it was supposed to be more immediately concerned in the 
‘pteservation of order and the insurance of stability, and to have 
bettér means of ascertaining the facts. Having been accepted by* 
the United States the usurper, the patriot, or the adventurer, and 
sometimes he was one or both or a mixture of all three, was by 
right accorded his seat in the council of nations, and had nothing 
more to fear until the next revolution. 

Exactly a week after Mr. Wilson came into office, that is on 
March 11th, 1913, he gave the first indication of his policy 
toward Latin-America. In an official statement issued from 
the White House dealing with the relations between the United 
States and Latin-America this language was used :— 

“ One of the chief objects of my Administration will be to 
“cultivate the friendship and deserve the confidence of our sister 
“ republics of Central and South America, and to promote in every 
‘“ proper and honourable way the interests which are common to 
“ the peoples of the two continents. 

“I earnestly desire the most cordial understanding and 
“ co-operation ‘between the peoples and leaders of America, and 
“ therefore deem it my duty to make this brief statement. 

‘Co-operation is possible only when supported at every turn 
“by the orderly processes of just government based upon law, not 
“ upon arbitrary or irregular forces. We hold, as I am sure all 
“ thoughtful leaders of republican government everywhere hold, 
“ that just government rests upon the consent of the governed, and 
“ that there can be no freedom without order based upon law and 
“upon the public conscience and approval. : 

“ We shall lend our influence of every kind to the realisation of 
‘these principles in fact and practice, knowing that disorder, 
‘“ personal intrigue, and defiance of constitutional rights weaken 
“ and discredit government, and injure none so much as the people 
“ who. are unfortunate enough to have their common life and 
oon affairs so tainted and disturbed. We can have no 

pay. with those who seek to seize the power of government 

‘ to advance their own personal interests or ambition. 

‘* We are the friends of peace, but we know that there can be no 
“fasting or stable peace in such circumstances. As friends, there- 
“fore, we shall prefer those who act in the interest of peace and 
“ honour, who protect private rights and respect the restraints of 
“ constitutional provision. Mutual respect seems to us the 
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‘* indispensable foundation of friendship between States as between 
** individuals.”’ . 
When this statement was issued conditions in Mexico fore- 
shadowed American intervention. That had been the fear of Mr. . 
Taft, but Mr. Taft had been able to unload Mexico upon his ' 
successor in the same way that Mr. Cleveland had devised.Cuba-té 
«e Mr. McKinley. Mr. Wilson, on March 11th last, was very much 
of an unknown quantity to Americans; public men had not then 
takew his measure, they knew nothing of his policies, almost as +e 
little of his methods, and they had not fathomed his temperament 
or his mental processes. There had been neither occasion nor 
opportunity for the President to make known what policy he would 
pursue in regard to Mexico, but Americans who read between the 
lines of the statement saw there a pointed warning to Huerta, and 
a sharp admonition to the Zelayas and Castros of the revolution- 
ridden republics. In Central America the impression had gained 
lodgment that Mr. Wilson would reverse the policy and methods 
of his immediate predecessor and content himself with a policy of 
laissez faire. American marines were sent to Nicaragua by Mr. 
Taft to protect the lives and property of Americans, and this 
action had been criticised by democrats. To them it was too 
“‘Tmperialistic,’? it was dangerous, and a departure from a 
“ traditional policy” ; and tradition, it may be observed, is only to 
be respected when it is warranted to fortify one’s own opinions or 
prejudices. The Democratic attitude was in harmony with their 
Opposition to the ratification of the Nicaraguan and Honduranian 
treaties whereby the United States assumed a financial protectorate 
over those republics. Knowing what Democrats had said and the 
position they had taken, it was perhaps not surprising that Central » 
America should have read Mr. Wilson’s pronouncement with calm 
indifference, accepting it as an academic generalisation rather than e 
a concrete policy. 7 
Generalisations in politics, in international politics espegially, 
are the shufflings of the timid rather than the wisdom of 
statesmanship founded on courage and sustained by- purpose. 
Generalisations admit of so many interpretations, modifications, 
peculiar adaptations to the circumstance of the moment that they 
may be twisted to suit any purpose of cowardice or expediency. In 
politics, more especially when they have to do with a policy, they, 
are as effective as quaker guns. Mr. Wilson had reached the 
conclusion that the time had come for the United States to havg a 
definite policy and adhere to it. 
Mr. Wilson refused to recognise General Huerta as provisional 
President of Mexico for two reasons. First, because he was 
accused of complicity in the murder of President Madero, and a 
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man who came to the Presidency, his hands stained with blood, 
was not a fit person to be invited to his seat at the council table 
of nations. Second, Huerta was President, not by right, but by 
force. He had no legal title to his office, he was not the free choice 
of the people, he could-not even claim to have the support of a 
* majorjey. In the interest of Mexico itself, in the interest not less 
of the whole world, Huerta could not be permitted to enjoy what 
he had obtained by fraud and force, and that notification to Huerta 
e° would be a warning to Mexico and all the other countries of @atin- 
America that the United States could no longer accept murder and 
revolution as recognised political methods, or tolerate anarchy and 
perpetual disorder as the legitimate expression of public sentiment. 
Hitherto it was regarded, not only as bad taste, but in violation of 
the well-established principles of international intercourse for a 
State, a strong State especially, to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of a neighbour. If Latin-American States choose to elect their 
Presidents by means of the bullet and the knife instead of the ballot 
and spegches, that might be distressing to a more refined civilisa- 
tion, but $o long as foreigners and their property were not the 
victims of the contending factions, interference was not required. 
Laisses faire was the line of least resistance. The ways of Latin- 
America were not those of a people schooled in constitutional 
government with a respect for the due observance of law, and it 
was folly to imagine that the habits and customs of centuries could 
be changed because they were offensive to the United States and 
Europe. The United States and Europe must make the best of a 
bad job and pray for a better day. 
Mr. Wilson’s declaration of principles has been severely 
* criticised, not only by his own countrymen, but by Europeans less 
familiar with all the circumstances, and therefore more excusable, 
e if criticism based on ignorance is ever excusable. Mr. Wilson was 
told that while theoretically his policy was magnificent, practically 
it was impossible. Idealism, it was pointed out to him, none too 
gently, has its place in the affairs of men, but not in statecraft. If 
Mr. Wilson, his critics said, adhered to his determination to have 
intercourse with no man whose hands were not free from blood, or 
e who had come to power through the short cut of revolution, he 
would find few rulers of Latin-America who passed the test of his 
e exalted standard. In a word, he had blundered because he was 
unfamiliar with conditions and without knowledge of the 
peculiarities—racial, political, and social—of the peoples whose 
regeneration he sought. He had used coercion where suasion 
would have been more effective. He had placed himself in a 
position where he could not retreat without loss of prestige, and 
failure on the part of Huerta to yield to the American demands 
would leave no alternative except the employment of force. ~ 
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I shall not attempt to answer these criticisms because it does not 
seem necessary, but it is important to point out that whether Huerta 
retires in obedience to the American mandate or is driven out by 
American arms (and at the time I write no one knows what the Ki 
end will be) Mr. Wilson has formulated a new doctrine that will 
have lasting and beneficial results, and for which the worldat large” 
emay be grateful. Whether we of Europe like the Monroe Doctrine 
or not, we are forced to recognise its existence and to take considera- 
tion ef it in all our calculations. It is ridiculous for us to make *e 
mouths at it, to talk of ‘‘ American arrogance,” to pretend to ignore 
it, to try to dodge it. Itisafact. It exists. So long as the United 
States has the power to enforce it, it will remain. So long as 
Europe does not by force’ destroy it, it is there. That being the 
case Europe has much to gain by stability, by order, by courts 
beyond the control of the Executive, by peace, and respect for life 
and property; and nothing to gain by revolution and government 
by dictator. Individuals may see in misfortune their profit, as in 
the old days wreckers lured ships to destruction by displaying false 
lights so as to rob the dead and plunder the living, but vivilisatién 
destroyed the profit of the ghouls for the advantage of society. Mr. 
Wilson has no sympathy for concessionaires who mix politics and 
trade, who upset a President and support with money and arms a 
rival so that they may obtain undue favours, who- encourage 
revolution for their own pecuniary gains. Mr. Wilson does not 
oppose legitimate enterprise, nor does he encourage the repudiation 
of contracts or discrimination in favour of one nation to the 
detriment of others. He says, in substance: ‘‘ Develop Latin- 
“‘ America because it needs to be developed, but it must not 
“be exploited.” The excuse for exploitation has been the risk, the « 
uncertainty that money invested might be lost because the courts 
were venal, Executives dishonest, and Government a shadow e 
without substance. Mr. Wilson says: ‘‘ When there is law and 
“‘order, and revolution is one of the lost arts, the risk will, have 
“been removed, investments will be as safe in Latin-America as in 
“ English-America ; enterprise, intelligence, and industry will earn 

“their proper rewards, and there need be no fear of investments 
“ being destroyed by corrupt influences or political methods thate 
“civilisation cannot countenance.”’ 

In his Mobile speech President Wilson clearly outlined his Latin-, 
American policy. ‘‘ States that are obliged,” he said; ‘ because” 
“their territory does not lie within the main field of modern 
“‘ enterprise and action, to grant concessions are in this condition— 
“that foreign interests are apt to dominate their domestic affairs, a 
“condition of affairs always dangerous and apt to. become 
“‘intolerable.’’ Latin-America, he declared, was to see “an 
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“ emancipation from subordination which has been inevitable to 
“foreign enterprises,” and in gaining that freedom it ‘could 
rely upon the disinterested friendship of the United States, and one 
of the duties of friendship was to see ‘‘ that from no quarter are 
‘material interests made superior to human liberty and national 
s3 ‘opportuyfity. » Do not think, he warned, ‘‘ that questions of the 

“ day are mere questions of policy and diplomacy. They are shot, 
“ through with the principles of life. We dare not turn from this 
“ principle, that morality and not expediency is the thing thatenust 
“ guide us, and that we will never condone iniquity because it is 
‘* most convenient to do so.” 

President Wilson has given a new interpretation to the Monroe 
Doctrine, was the general comment after the delivery of his speech. 
He made it plain, public men and the Press agreed, that even less to 
be tolerated than political control was financial mastership. The 
Monroe Doctrine recognised the danger of European political 
domination over the Americas, but modern conditions had made 
financial ownership a greater menace. The Monroe Doctrine was 
a ‘warningeto Europe not to attempt colonisation, but it did 
not specifically set forth the duties and responsibilities of the 
United States. That omission President Wilson has supplied. 
The advantages conferred upon the United States by the Monroe 
Doctrine impose a moral obligation. It is the duty of the United 
States, not alone to protect the political entity of Latin-America, 
but also to preserve its financial independence; to save it from its 
own weakness; to prevent it becoming the victim of concessionaires 
whether they be American or European; to enable Latin-America 
to be developed without selling itself into bondage; to encourage 

e Latin-America to respect itself so that it may have the respect of 
the world. 

e That, in substance, is President Wilson’s foreign policy. It 
means a new era in Central America. It means that the principle 
laid dpwn by Mr. Wilson that a revolution is not in itself sufficient 
to confer a valid title to a Presidency will discourage revolution, 
and that future American Presidents will be more cautious in 
recognising rulers who have substituted force for constitutional 
methods. It means peace where now no peace prevails. It means, 
eventually, a contented and prosperous Latin-America in whose 
contentment and prosperity other nations will share. Mr. Wilson 
has placed the relations existing between Latin-America and the, 
rest of the world on a different basis from those hitherto existing 
and more in harmony with the enlightened spirit of the age. He 
has taken a long step forward. Under his guidance civilisation 
advances. 

A. Maurice Low. 


“THE TYRANNY IN PORTUGAL. 


e 
|" seems to me that the highest meaning of liberty is known only 

to those who have lived under tyranny, and that the spirit of 
justice does. not receive full homage except from those who have 
dwelt in a country where injustice is the rule of life. So after a tour 
of the prisons in Portugal, and an inquiry into the conditions of 
that unhappy country, I feel that I have gained new knowledge 
of those two ideals without which life is unendurable. It is a hard 
thing to say, yet this is the truth: there is neither liberty nor justice 
in Portugal to-day. 

When the Monarchy was overthrown and the Republic estab- 
lished, three years ago, by a small body of soldiers and marines, 
under the Command of a naval officer named Machado Santos, and 
when the young King, whose crown had come to him out of the 
blood of his murdered father and brother, was betrayed on all sides 
by those who had sworn allegiance to him, public opinion as a 
whole, outside Portugal itself, was not filled with a great regret for 
-the downfall of the old dynasty. It had failed to keep pace with 
the advancing civilisation of the world. It had been corrupt and 
inefficient. Under its rule the people were ignorant and unpro- 

~ gressive. Fate had brought it to an abrupt end—not too soon. So , 
spoke the leaders of political thought in Europe. 

In Portugal itself there was, even among the Royalists, no over- ` 
whelming regret for the departure of the monarchical system. The 
peasants, who represent the great bulk of the nation, were stirred 
to no passionate or romantic loyalty for the King in exile. The 
intellectuals, apart altogether from the Republican clubs, which 
had engineered the revolution, were ready to give the Republic its 
chance. That is the only explanation of the lethargy which fol- 
lowed the coup d’état in Lisbon, when the Republic was accepted 
in all the provincial towns without a shot being fired or a sword 
drawn from its sheath. Again and again during recent weeks P 
heard from lawyers, doctors, professors, and merchants, who are 
now bitter enemies of the present régime, these words: ‘‘ We wtre 
“ willing to give the Republic a chance.” 

The Republic, under the rule of Sr. Affonso Costa, the Prime 
Minister, has had its chance for three years. It has had time to do 
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something at least to redeem those great promises, those solemn 
pledges, those high ideals which filled the orations of its Ministers 
and Deputies during the early days of its career. Let us remember 
some of these promises. There was to be liberty of conscience 
* throughout the land. There was to be freedom of speech for all 
schools of thought. Large sums of money were to be.spent on 
publig elementary education. The wages of working people 
” were to be increased, and the cost of living was to be reduced by-” 
. relieving the country of its high tariffs. Justice, above all, wes to 

be administered without fear or favour, and the Republic of Por- 
tugal was to be like a happy family, animated by the same high 
moral purpose, and marching on to new triumphs of civilisation. 
So I may summarise the glowing speeches of such a man as 
Alexandre Braga, the paid orator of the Republic. 

Well, all those. were good words. If the Republic had fulfilled 
them, or even endeavoured to fulfil them, it would be justified in 
the eyes of the world. But it is distressing to find that after three 
years those pledges are being violated with the most shameless 
cynicism,sand that the state of Portugal is far worse under the 
Republic than under the Monarchy. 

I had been but a few hours in Lisbon when I saw an object-lesson 
of liberty in- Portugal. It was when I went to pay a visit to the 
editor of the Nacdo, at the offices of this newspaper. I was shown 
first into the sub-editor’s room, and found it strewn with the 
wreckage of tables-and chairs. 

“It is the pleasantry of the Carbonarios,”’ said one of the sub- 
editors. ‘‘ Our editor ventured a word of criticism against Affonso 
“‘ Costa, and this is the work of his Formiga Branca, or White 
“Ants. You see that in Portugal we have liberty of speech!” 

Yet the offices of the Nacão were not so utterly wrecked as those 
of the Dia, which had also ventured some words of criticism. 

*Within sight of a police barracks, in one of the main 
streets of Lisbon, the place was gutted by members of the Car- 
bonarfa—* the defenders of the Republic,” as that secret society 
is called—and the type hurled out of the windows. The editor— 
Sr. Moreira d’Almeida—took refuge, with his son, on board a 
German steamer; but, by a tragic trick of fate, the vessel had to 
put back on account of a storm, and the two journalists were 
arrested. When I visited the Aljube, in Oporto, they had been a 
month in this prison without trial. 

As I soon found, everybody in Portugal is under suspicion.” 
Four men may not gather round a café table without eavesdroppers 
listening to their conversation. Strangers arriving in Lisbon are 
shadowed about the streets until it is known what their business 
may be, and to what people they are paying visits. Private letters 
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are opened in the Post Office and in the hotels, by Secret Service 
agents. No man feels safe in his own house, for his servants may 
be members of the Carbonaria, and an incautious word before them 
may lead toa police search, a false accusation, and a long imprison- 
ment. It is necessary to be very careful of spies, who, on November 
28th, did not hesitate, for example, to arrest two gentlemen on the 
British ship ‘‘ Ambrose,” on a charge of ‘‘ speaking Tr of Sr. 
°“ Affonso Costa.” It is no wonder that in Lisbon people start ` 
violgntly when a friend’s hand is placed upon their shoulder, that iy 
there is silence and a sense of fear in a house when there is an 
unexpected knock at the front door, and that men and women invent 
nicknames and code-words, so that they may speak through the 
telephone without peril. For hardly a day passes in Portugal 
without a man, or a batch of men, being arrested on the merest 
suspicion, after- their houses have been searched and their papers 
seized. It is only a few weeks since a distinguished officer— 
General Jaimé de Castro—was arrested with violence by two of the 
White Ants in the open street. I met several lawyers and doctors 
in Portugal who has been victims of the ‘‘ busca ” og search by 
these paid spies, and had been released, without apology, after 
imprisonment on charges unsupported by a shred of evidence. 
This reign of terror—for it is nothing less than that—might be 
justified, if rule by terror is ever justified, on the plea that the 
Republic is in serious danger from Royalist plots and risings. 
But there is no doubt that the so-called “ rising ” of October last— 
which re-filled the prisons—was a bogus affair, deliberately 
engineered by agents of the Government. For several reasons it 
was advisable. Accusations had been made against the financial 
honesty of Sr. Affonso Costa and three of his friends in connection 
with San Thomé, the Costa régime was being attacked by all 
moderate Republicans, scandalised by its tyrannical methods, the 
elections were approaching, and a Royalist “ movement” would ° 
rally the Republicans in self-defence, and check their hostility to 
the existing Ministry. d 
It was the spy and traitor, Homero de Lencastre who played the 
vile game of agent provocateur. Having been known as a 
Royalist, owing his education and position in life to the charity 
of Royalists, it was easy for him to lay traps for incautious men of 
that political colour. He obtained a list of 3,000 men in various 
parts of Portugal, who were willing, he alleges, to support a new 
‘rising. He prevailed upon a few men to hide arms under their 
floors, and he endeavoured to borrow money from many others. 
He even went across the border of Spain, and tempted two officers 
—the Count of Mangualde and Pedro Velladas—to come to Oporto 
for “ the great day.” Then he betrayed them to the Carbonarios, 
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and in the Aljube of Oporto I met a number of prisoners— 
university professors, doctors, and distinguished public men—who 
were the victims of this one man’s treachery. Not one of them had 
lent him money, or accepted his offer of arms, but that had not 
prevented him from denouncing them as ‘‘ conspirators.” 

e Yet on December 15th last, Sr. Affonso Costa, the Premier, rising 
in the €f&mber of Deputies, had the audacity to declare that ‘‘ in 
‘ “Portugal only guilty persons had been arrested, and that even ° 
“those acquitted for lack of proofs were strongly suspected of 
“being enemies of the Republic, and were accordingly watched 
“by friends of the Republic.’ In other words, the guilt of’a 
person is presumed before his trial, and the Carbonarios, or White 
Ants, the voluntary spies and the paid spies, who in the Govern- 
ment organs are called ‘‘the Defenders of the Republic,” are 
officially encouraged in that general espionage and blackmail which 
is the teror of all citizens. Sefihor Costa added that he was address- 

ing himself to foreigners as well as to the Chamber. 

As a foreigner, just back from a tour of the prisons, where I 
spoke with many political prisoners, I answer Affonso Costa by 
reminding him of the law of the Republic itself. According to 
one of those laws, no man may be kept in prison for more than 
eight days without a preliminary trial, known as the ‘‘ culpa 
“formada,” or formal accusation, yet that law has been violated 
in hundreds of cases. 

I remind him of those 300 Syndicalists, not Royalists but Re- 
publicans, who were arrested on April oth, 1913, for protesting 
against a Government which has done nothing to redeem its 
pledges to the people with regard to wages and the cost of food, 
and who, at the end of December, when I write this article, are 

* still enduring the misery of their underground prisons, at Elvas and 
Angra, where they are still awaiting trial. l 

“® I remind him of General Jaimé de Castro and of Colonel de 
l’Acerda, who had been forty-five days in prison without trial at 
the date of my visit to them, before their release on utter lack of 
evidence. 

I remind him of Sefihor Moreira d’Almeida, the editor of the 
Dia, of Dr. Oliveira Lima, of the University of Oporto, of Dr. 
Lubo d’Avila, professor in the University of Coimbra, of Dr. 
Santos Motta, the learned scholar of Braga, of Dr. Constancio 
Roque da Costa, formerly Portuguese Minister in the Argentine, 
whom I saw in the Aljube of Oporto after they had been many ° 
weeks without trial, accused by a miserable spy who has now fled 
from the country. 

I remind him of Donna Julia de Brito e Cunha and of Donna 
Constancia de Telles e Gama, both of whom were kept nine months 
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without trial in the infamous woman’s prison at Lisbon, until their 
acquittal by court-martial, and: one of whom, the noble Donna 
Julia, was re-arrested on the old’charges, and imprisoned for 
another month: when I saw-her, again awaiting trial, a few weeks 
ago. 2 i i . 

In the Limoeiro, at Lisbon, in the Aljube at Oporto, in Bishop’s 
palaces now converted into gaols and in military prisons, Met, not 
“dozens, nor scores, but hundreds of men—professors, doctors, 
jourgalists, priests, peasants, soldiers, policemen, and even poor 
boy students—who had been kept in those miserable places many 
weeks, and some of them as long as thirteen months, without that 
“culpa formada’’ which is laid down by the Republican law. 
Sefihor Affonso Costa is pleased to assume their guilt, but by doing 
so he is outraging the common law of justice recognised by all 
civilised people. England, who by her treaty rights with Portugal 
may claim to exert a moral influence upon the government of that 
country, must ask the reason why the Portuguese Premier dares to 
trample upon the most elementary rights of humanity. 
Even when the political prisoners have actually been, brought. to 

. trial and formally condemned, there can be no assurance that justice 
has been observed. For those professors and doctors and civilians 
of all classes are not tried before juries of their fellow citizens, but 
brought before military tribunals under the authority of the 
Minister for War, with juries of soldiers acting under the orders of 
superior officers. They, too, presume the guilt of the prisoners, so 
that acquittals are very rare. I spoke with a gentleman in Oporto 
who served on the last civilian jury, in May of 1912, for the trial of 
political prisoners. Finding no evidence of guilt the jury acquitted 
the accused, and upon leaving the Court were attacked in the street | 
by carbonarios enraged by their verdict. The Government was 
equally incensed, and court-martials replaced the civil tribunals 
throughout the country for all political charges. s 

So flagrant is this denial of justice that distinguished lawyers 
like Señhor Aruella and Dr. Domingos Pinto Coelho have been 
arrested and imprisoned as a punishment for having defended 
Royalists accused of conspiracy. So cynical is the tyranny of 
Affonso Costa and his ministers that they did not hesitate to exile 
the judges who acquitted Joño Franco, the last Prime Minister 
under the Monarchy. So utterly grotesque is that farce called 

„‘‘ justice ” in Portugal that when Father Avelino de Figueiredo had 
been in prison on the charge of inciting a general strike, for 
sixteen months without trial, before the Royalist rising urder 
Couceiro, with which, obviously, he could have had nothing to do, 
the accusation against him as a strike leader was altered to that of 
conspirator. Without evidence he was sentenced to the frightful 
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e 
punishment of six years’ solitary confinement and ten years’ penal 
deportation. Without evidence, ‘also, as admitted by the 
Republican newspapers, a number of young Royalists, like Count 
Ficalho and his brother, with. his. friends, Dom Vasco Belmonte 
amd Dom José Mascarenhas, were condemned to long terms of penal 
servitude for “‘ conspiracy,” although guilty of no other crime than 
that gf having Royalist sympathies. — 

Of the treatment of the political prisoners and of the conditions ° 
. of the prisons, I have written in detail elsewhere.* After a pgiod 
of unnecessary brutality, after many of the prisoners had under- 
gone the torture of punishment in black holes called ‘ ‘ segredos,” 
without light, or ventilation, or any human decency, I am glad to 
say that in several of the chief prisons they have no longer cause 
for serious complaint. It is true that the Limoeiro is much over- 
crowded, that in the Aljube at Oporto there are no facilities for 
washing and that some of the warders are brutal in their 
behaviour; but, on the whole, the Governors of the prisons’ seem 
anxious to do everything in their power to make the life of 
the prisorrers as tolerable as possible, and to give them a good deal 
of liberty within its walls. 

Five days before I visited the great convict prison—the Peneten- 
ciaria—in Lisbon, a new régime for the political prisoners had 
been adopted, by which the horror of their solitary confinement is 
removed. The doors of the cells are now opened, and the prisoners 
are allowed to converse with each other in low tones in the cor- 
ridors, to exercise in couples, and to receive visitors in groups of 
eight. According to a statement made to me by the Secretary of 
the prison, these concessions are due to the British protests against 
the former treatment of men condemned for political offences. The 
‘prisoners with whom I talked—Don João d'Almeida, the gallant 
officer who was captured in the Royalist rising under Couceiro, the 
Count of Mangualde, who was betrayed by the spy Lencastre, and 
Count Ficalho, who was condemned simply as an aristocrat, had 
no comiplaint against the cleanliness or sanitation of the prison, 
which is really a model of its kind—designed with almost devilish 
skill to preserve men’s bodies while destroying their minds by con- 
tinual solitude in the cells, from which ordinary criminals never 
come out unless they are taken to the madhouse or the grave—but 
they spoke bitterly and passionately against the shameful indignity 
of being put into convicts’ dress, and treated as criminals of the 
lowest type. Their torture is psychological, and not less tragic 
because of this. 

The worst prisons in Portugal are the Forte Monsanto, now 


* The Datly Chronicle, for December 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19. 
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being made ready for 300 men, and the Forte da Graça, at Elvas, 
where nearly 150 Republicans and Syndicalists have remained for 
nine months without trial. They are underground forts, dimly 
lighted by iron gratings, very damp, because of the moisture whjch 
percolates through the ground, and very cold at night. I explored 
the Forte Monsanto, and was struck with the chill and bprror of it; 
and I have in my possession a number of letters from théprisonérs 


*at Elvas, in which they protest against their confinement in these - 


“‘liging tombs,” where they are racked by rheumatism, and 
afflicted by bronchitis and other chest complaints. 

The prisons of Portugal are not nice places, but again and 
again I was assured by the men who dwelt in them that they are 
less afflicted by their physical discomforts than by the bitter sense 
of injustice which keeps them there, falsely accused and without 
trial. It was upon their lips that I first heard those words, ‘‘ There 
‘“is neither liberty nor justice in Portugal.” - 

But what of the people outside the prisons? Has the Republic 
fulfilled any of its pledges, even to those who have escaped from 
its network of political spies and who, as peasantş, eor shọp- 
keepers, minding their own business, take no part in political move- 
ments of any kind? 

I found the answer to that question in the slums of Lisbon and 
Oporto, where the most frightful poverty stares one in the face; 
down by the docks, where a great population of emigrants was 
encamped before the departure of the vessels which are carrying 
away the people of Portugal as though from a plague-stricken land; 
in the great shops of the cities, where trade is stagnant because 
most people of wealth have escaped across the frontiers from the 
peril of false accusations; in deserted school-houses, closed 
churches, and abandoned tracts of country. Portugal is indeed® 
plague-stricken, and its life is being sapped by a spiritual, moral, 
and economic rot. ° 

The emigration returns have alarmed even the Republican 
Ministers, so that they are introducing laws to check the ‘tide of 
fugitives which numbered no less than go,oo0 in 1912. The penury 
of the great mass of the people, which is the direct cause of this, is 
so intense and so intolerable that the present régime, under the 
autocracy of Sefihor Affonso Costa, is in more danger from a great 
storm of popular indignation and revolt than from any ‘‘ rising ” 
of Royalists, instigated by agents provocateurs. From a leading 
Socialist I learnt that owing to the high tariffs the cost of living has 
steadily increased under the Republic, and that the imposition of 
heavy taxes upon landlords has had the effect of raising the rents 
of the poorest classes so that it is a direct tax upon the misery of 
the people. The average wage of a working-man in Portugal is 
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2s. a day. It was the same ten years ago, since when, according to 
my Socialist informant, the cost of living has exactly doubled. 
But worse than the economic condition of Portugal is its spiritual 
ill-health. It has been sentenced to a moral death by those Re- 
publican leaders who, in the midst of verbose platitudes about 
their highly ideals, revealed the cloven hoof by expressing their 
detewnination to destroy ‘‘ the Christian myth.” The brutalities 


` against the monks and nuns who were chased out Of the country, 


after shameful indignities, in the early days of the Republic were 
excused, at least in Protestant countries, by many people who will 
pardon even brutality for the sake of ‘‘ Liberal ” ideas, and “‘ liberty ` 
“of conscience.” At last, they said, another priest-ridden country 
has broken free from its fetters of bigotry and superstition. Buteven 
the narrowest Protestant with a hatred against Catholicism cannot 
approve of a Government which has declared war not only against 
the religious orders, but against all religion, not only against the . 
Catholic Church, but against God. 

A few weeks ago a procession of children from what are called 
the Civil Register Schools paraded through Lisbon with a banner 
inscribed with the words; ‘‘ No God, no Religion.” If any teacher 
mentions the name of God in class he is immediately suspended 
and the school is closed. The elementary text-books prepared by 

epublican professors are not only filled with abuse against priests’ 
and bishops, but with ridicule of Christ. ‘‘I did not read in the 
“ papers that this Sefihor Jesus Christ was dead,’’ was one of the 
sentences which caught my eye in a school-book shown to me by a 
small boy at Coimbra. He also showed me one or two dirty little 
jokes in his text-book, for which he apologised with a blush on his 
cheeks. 

The first line of the law of Separation guarantees in the name 
ef the Republic, “‘ full liberty of conscience to all Portuguese 
“citizens and to foreigners in Portuguese territory.’ I heard 
something of this liberty of conscience from unfortunate priests, 
imprisoned for no other crime than preaching about the evils of 
divorce from their own pulpits, and invoking the name of God in 
their own schools. It is a precious liberty of conscience which has 
expelled nearly 4,000 priests from their parish churches, because 
they could not submit to a tyrannical control of their religious ser- 
vices by associations of Freemasons, Freethinkers, and Car- 
Bonarios, and because they refused to accept pensions from a ` 
Government which in the same ‘‘ Law of Separation,” promises to 
protect married priests, and their wives and children, ‘‘ legitimate 
“or illegitimate,” against their ecclesiastical superiors. It is a 
remarkable liberty of conscience which prevents six priests from 
meeting together, on any business whatever, under penalty of 
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immediate arrest and imprisonment, which forbids the erection of 
religious figures or symbols in churchyards, and which banished 
all the Portuguese bishops from their dioceses because they refused 
to obey a law directly opposed to their faith. : : 5 

The attitude of the Republic to the Catholic Church has been‘an ° 
unrelenting persecution, and there are now in Portuga( thousands 
of priests deprived of their incomes and exiled from their éwa dis- 
tricts, so that they strive to gain a precarious livelihood by teaching ` 
mufic, or languages, or reading and writing, to children in private e , 
houses. 

The effect of this attack upon religion and the teachers of religion 
has been disastrous to Portugal. It has closed half the schools 
throughout the country, and in spite of all the fine words of the 
Republican Ministers, no other system of education has replaced 


_ them. In Oporto. alone all the schools belonging to the Society 


of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph were suppressed, and 1,800 children 
who were being taught in them are now learning progress in the 
gutter. In the same town the College of Boa Vista for 200 
middle-class boys was closed because it was. supposed, without 
evidence, to be in close relations with Royalists and Jesuits. 

Whatever our religious prejudices may be, all people of Christian 
faith must deplore the evils of a régime which declares itself to be 
the enemy of God and religion, and the moral effect of which is to 
be seen in the flood-tide of filthy pictures and obscene books openly 
flaunted in the shop-windows; in the appalling statistics of vile 
diseases for which cures are advertised on the very tables of the cafés 
in Lisbon; and in the bestial depravity of those who have aban- 
doned that ‘‘ Christian myth’’ against which the Republic has 
declared war. $ 

The people of Portugal are being governed by a devilish tyranny 
which is ruining the very soul and body of a nation which once 
played a noble part in history. To England, who once rescued it 
from foreign dominion, there comes a cry for help and interyention 
from those who are falsely accused, and falsely imprisoned, as 
victims of this reign of terror. I was asked to carry that appeał 
home to my countrymen from the prisons in which I heard so many 
tales of tragedy. Will England turn a deaf ear to that tragic cry? 
If so, we have lost all spirit of chivalry, and that love of justice 
which made us great among the nations of the world. 


PHILIP GIBBS. 
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VERY now and again the Shakespeare National Theatre 
scheme re-emerges above the horizon of public life. A speech 
by Mr. Mackinder in the House of Commons draws an academic 
response from the Ministerial Bench as to the duties of the State in 
matters of art and culture. In a meeting at the Mansion House a 
reluctant Executive Committee admits that a great deal of money. 
has been spent’in propaganda, and that a small surplus has been 
added to the memorial fund. When Mr. William Poel indicts the 
Committee for extravagance and apathy, Mr. Shaw complacently 
bégs the frtends of the theatre not to be ‘‘ downhearted,”’ and Mr. 
Archer echoes his words. Everyone agrees that we must make 
ready for the great year—now drawing on apace—when we shall all 
be celebrating, in the grim manner of tercentenary festivals, not the 
birth, but the death, of England’s national dramatist. 

Meantime, before we attend at the obsequies of the poet, two 
years of activity remain for managers ambitious to prove that 
they can make Shakespeare live again on the stage. If the National 
Theatre movement has done nothing else it has, at any rate, spurred 
managers to new enterprises, both in the production of so-called 

e intellectual plays and in fresh attempts to make Shakespeare pre- 
sentable. When Mr. Shaw declared many years ago that 
e Shakespeare was not fit for the stage, he was expressing the opinion 
of the majority of honest playgoers. My own experience has been, 
until quite recently, that none of the performances which I saw, 
with a few notable exceptions, produced an impression on me in 
any way comparable to the impression which I could get from 
reading Shakespeare. The blank verse seemed to lose the qualities 
both of speech and of poetry as it rolled in disenchanting accents 
across the footlights. The clowns made cumbrous jokes about 
nothing. The actors were stagey, and the rank and file of them fell 
into insignificance because they were only there to swell the glory 
of the protagonists. One could be delighted by the sheer vitality 
of Miss Ellen Terry when she acted with Mrs. Kendal in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. One could marvel at the nervous 
dexterity and finger-play of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree when he 
was representing the histrionic villainy of Shylock. One could 
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never fail to admire the sincerity and fineness of Sir J. Forbes 
Robertson, even when he took a part to which he was not wholly 
suited, as ın Othello. ` But at the best one felt that, however 
interesting a performance might be in this way or in that, it was 
something different from, and less than our conception Of, 
Shakespeare. There was generally a false and distracting 
picturesqueness. There was always an appearance of strain and 
effort which precisely served to annihilate that particular Shake- ` 
spe@#rean excellence—his making of individual persons, whether 
they were of the finer order, or whether they belonged to the 
common crowd; persons who cannot be conventionalised like the 
abstract types of a Greek play, and cannot be realised from the 
‘lofty isolation of the actor-manager’s pedestal. 

My own experience almost led me to the conclusion that the 
acting of- Shakespeare was, after all, a forlorn hope before .a 
modern English audience; that the modern playgoer has become 
irretrievably accustomed to having everything given to him, 
without any demand on his imagination; that the actor, in like 
manner, has learnt to dot all his i’s, relying on stage properties 
‘when words fail, and is not at home in parts where as much.is left 
to suggestion as toassertion. Besides, the Shakespearean society is 
unfamiliar, and the antique costumes have been worn with the 
romantic imbecility of performers in a ‘‘ costume play.” It seemed 
that the Shakespearean drama was dead both for the modern actor 
and the modern audience; that the former continued to play in it 
only because no actor has fully won his spurs until he has made 
something of Hamlet, or Othello, or at least Romeo; and that 
playgoers went to see it because it was the correct and decent thing 
to do—from time to time. If nothing else, Shakespeare was always, 
educational, and could no more be neglected than Greek prosody at 
the public schools. 

Evidently it was the educational view that led a few learned 
gentlemen to meet at the Mansion House some years ago, and 
resolve to set up a monument to Shakespeare in Portland Place. 
But a number of other gentlemen, more directly interested in 
modern drama, decided that a block of stone was inadequate to the 
hero’s genius; they offered not only to make Shakespeare live 
again, but to use him as a life-giving force to quicken our moribund 
drama. Who was to drag him from his pedestal and make him 
a breathe before an incredulous world of English playgoers, not tb 
mention subscribers? Hoc opus, hic. labor est. Was it to be Sir 
H. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. H. B. Irving, Sir J. Forbes Robert8on, 
Mr. Granville Barker, Mr. Benson, Mr. William Poel, Mr. 
Martin Harvey, or all of them collectively? It was even suggested 
that the plays of Shakespeare should be arranged in trilogies by 
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Mr. Archer, for a performance which should conclude with modern 
satyric dramas by Sir Arthur Pinero or Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
Whatever happened, there was room for experiment and the 
polishing of reputations. f 

‘And so things began to move. The names of Shakespearean 
‘plays agpeared again on the London omnibuses, and were 
placarfled throughout the provinces. People began to remember 
that for years Mr. Benson had been touring the country and’ 
presenting Shakespeare to enthusiastic houses, and the Festigal at 
Stratford-on-Avon acquired a new prestige. Mr. Benson had the 
courage of his convictions, and kept on in the way which he had 
made his own. So did Sir H. Beerbohm Tree, save that he adopted 
the Elizabethan dramatist with more earnestness than ever, 
presented him more often, brought in new players, and made the 
scenery and the stage crowds even more gorgeous and, expensive 
than before. It was impossible to ignore Sir Herbert; the mere 
appeal to the eye was so dazzling, the organisation so elaborate, 
the modernity soingenious. It was largely through him that smart 
society has been persuaded to render Shakespeare the greatest 
service in their power—that of talking about him, coupled with the 
name of Sir Herbert. At the same time repertory theatres sprang 
up in the provinces, where Shakespeare was scarcely second to the 
most admired exponents of intellectual drama. 

During the last year we have seen Shakespeare performed 
in the old way and also in a new way. The most notable 
representatives of the old school were Sir H. Beerbohm Tree and 
Sir J. Forbes Robertson. The most notable of the new school were 
Mr. Martin Harvey and Mr. Granyille Barker. Both of them were 
decisively influenced by Gordon Craig and Reinhardt, whose 
methods they superimposed upon those of Mr. Poel. Amid the 
various revivals and experiments certain facts emerged—first, that 
Shakespeare is not yet dead for the theatre; and second, that there 
are at least two ways in which some of the plays may be made 
effective. 

Sir J. Forbes Robertson has shown that one of these ways is the 
old-fashioned way, as I realised when I saw him in one of his 
last performances of Hamlet. The only disadvantage of this 
way is that it leaves so much to a combination of rare coincidences 
which can hardly. be counted upon in the ordinary work of the 

*theatre. It demands that you should have at least one genius, and 
preferably several, acting in the piece; and secondly, that the par? 
altotted to this genius should be one which really lends itself to his 
particular talents and understanding.: Sir J. Forbes Robertson is 
an actor of genius, but I have never felt that he could enter fully 


into the character of Othello, at any rate not in such a way as to be 
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able to impersonate it. But he perfectly understands the character 
of Hamlet. l f 

To my mind he is the ideal Hamlet, or as near to it as any actor 
I have seen. He can supply to the play the idea that it requiresy he 
can draw the sympathy of the audience to the supremely interesting 
centre of the tragedy, and, so long as the other Retsons are 
just adequately presented, we have enough, through the perSonality 

° of one man, to get an experience of an extraordinary and intense * 
chagacter. The interest drags in the fourth and the fifth acts, That . 
may be partly Shakespeare’s fault. However necessary it may be 
to the psychology of Hamlet that he should sweep very slowly to 
his revenge, drama is not easily accommodated to such dilatory 
ways; after thé tension of the play-acting and the death of Polonius, 
the long delay before the climax tends to dissipate our belief in a 
climax, so that many of us to-day could more readily believe in an 
ironical Ibsen ending—without ending—than in the factitious 
violence of the last scene. But it is also because Hamlet is no 
longer constantly before us that the interest drags in the last two 
acts. Dramatically, Ophelia and her fate are little to us’except in 
so far as they react upon the Prince; it is the tragic fascination of 
that personality, as rendered by Forbes Robertson, which draws 
us—it is the keen perceptiveness of Hamlet, his humanity, his 
impatience, his æsthetic irritation with the commonplace, his ‘ 
absorption in an idea, his sanity of insight in the midst of an insane 
world, his practical inefficiency, and wisdom that ends in futile 
irony—these are what interest us profoundly as we watch Hamlet 
“himself, an embodiment of the imaginative spirit imprisoned in a 
petty and materialistic world. , 

Forbes Robertson could make us feel the significance of Hamlet, 
because he has studied the character intently and with imaginative 
Sympathy. He has mastered the Hamlet-idea, and is actor, 
enough to impersonate it. No one else that I have ever seen 
in the part has suggested in like manner the loneliness of Hamlet. 
He is misunderstood by every other person on the stage as he is 
inevitably misunderstood by most people off it. He cannot bring 
himself to confide his secret even to Horatio. He turns to Ophelia 
for the sympathy he longs for; he sees that she is thinking of love— 
nothing else; and remembering, perhaps, his mother, who had 
thought of nothing else, turns from Ophelia without a word. It 
was Polonius, the fussy, sententious, ‘‘ tedious old fool ”? who first 

“accused him of being “mad”; who was silly enough to take 
him at his word when Hamlet, with the insolence of irritation, 
called him a fishmonger. The foolishness of Polonius and the 
knavery of the king could easily misconstrue the strange passion 
and fine disturbance of the Prince, as Forbes Robertson presents 
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him, into madness. And so, of course, mad he is to be, this hyper- 
sensitive, impassioned, distracted, lonely man, ad evidently to 
those who fear him, mad perhaps for an audience that half despised 
him; but as Forbes Robertson makes him, a man distracted only 
with the vision of the artist which has been twisted awry by “‘ things 
“' rank agd gross in nature.” 

A. fine and powerful rendering of the principal character in the 
best plays is enough to make a success of Shakespeare on the stage.” 
A supreme Lear, a supreme Othello, or Richard the Secong, or 
Mark Antony, is enough to make a play sufficiently powerful and 
moving through the magnetism of a good actor who can give proper 
value to the character. But this is not what we can count 
upon in the production of plays. This is not really a method of 
producing Shakespeare. It is rather a way of dominating, and very 
possibly of deceiving, an audienge. Messrs. Torrey and Alexander, 
or the Bishop of London, could, if they turned their attention to 
the stage, produce an effect in any emotional parts they might 
choose to assume. But their influence would be, not that of 
Shakespeare interpreted by themselves, but of themselves using 
Shakespeare to their own ends. I am not saying that this was the 
method of Sir J. Forbes Robertson. He was a conscientious artist 
who understood that art involves sacrifice. But even his success 
in the part of Hamlet, played as it was under the conditions of the 
old-fashioned theatre, was in large measure due to the fact that this 
part suited his personality, a personality which could impose itself 
upon an audience to fine purpose in Hamlet, but equally toa crude 
end in The Passing of the Third Floor Back. 

If Shakespeare is again to be a living force on the stage we must 
have something more than forcible impersonations of certain 
characters. A method is needed, so that as little as possible may 
be left to chance. The producer-is confronted with two obvious 
difficulties: the Shakespearean society—the people, the manners, 
to some extent, the thoughts—are unfamiliar to the modern world, 
and come strangely across the footlights; on the other hand, the 
play-going public is habituated to the fashion of footlights, the 
proscenium arch, and the painted scenic background. 

It would be impossible to over-estimate the credit due to Mr. 
William Poel for the pioneer work he has done in seeking to prove 
that an Elizabethan play. ought to be presented on an Elizabethan 

*stage, and that the illusion intended by Shakespeare can only be 
created by studying the'theatrical conditions which he himself had 
tæaccept. The only objection to what would otherwise be a counsel 
of perfection is that the Elizabethan stage was a very crude affair. 
What scarcely served to create illusion for Demetrius and Lysander 
will not create it for the playgoer accustomed to the sybaritic 
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splendour of. the modern stage. But Mr. Poel has always 
maintained the spirit rather than the letter of the law. 
If the Elizabethan stage in its simplicity is not sufficient, 
nevertheless all credit is due to Mr. Poel for insisting upon the fact 
that an old play must be futile if it is presented under the conditions 
of a drawing-room drama; that it is not the scenery whch counts, 
but the players; not the curtains, but the action and the idéa., His 
* own production of Everyman more than ten years ago proves that ` 
an #pparently antiquated but essentially vital morality play could, 
by ruthless restraint, simplicity, and subordination of parts to the 
whole, be fraught with an emotional intensity unique and 
unforgettable. 

Mr. Poel did not solve the riddle of Shakespearean production, 
though he contributed perhaps more than anyone else to its 
solution. But he paved the way for the so-called “ new. method,” 
which is still sub judice, and happily has brains and imagination 
behind it. I allude to the method adopted by Mr. Martin Harvey 
and Mr. Granville Barker. The credit is due to several persons. 
Mr. Gordon Craig has for years been pointing out theefdise effects 
created by the unnatural lighting, the stereotyped backgrounds, 
the colour, shadow, and movement of the conventional stage; and 
the truths enunciated by him were brought home to the English 
public in a sensational way by the Reinhardtian production of 
Œdipus Rex at Covent Garden. Here, before a background of the 
dark, stately front of the temple, under lights cast downwards from 
the roof, the protagonists were brought prominently forward, with 
no barrier of orchestra, footlights, and proscenium arch to hold 
them aloof; and the chorus came in mingling, as it were, with the 
audience. The effect was partly splendid and partly sensational in, 
a rather violent way. But the sensationalism was not of the essence 
of the production. If the chorus had been conventionalised and SO, 
subdued—as I believe it was subdued in later productions in the 
provinces—the effect would have been less sensational and 
monstrous. Put it how you will, the ancient play achieved a 
success which it would not have achieved on the ordinary stage. 

It was the Harvey-Reinhardt enterprise in Œdipus Rex which 
suggested to Mr. Harvey a new way of producing Shakespeare; 
and possibly it may have been Miss Lillah McCarthy’s association 
with that play which suggested the same idea to her husband, Mr. 
Granville Barker. In both productions, the one at the Prince of 

* Wales Theatre, the other at the Savoy, the same general principles 
were observed. In both cases the stage was carried right dowrt to 
the stalls, the orchestra being removed. Instead of footlights, the 
stage was lighted from above: stage properties were reduced to a 
minimum. There was gaiety in the costumes, the whole being 
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designed, with the scenery, according to a brilliant colour-scheme, 
which recalled, especially in the case of Mr. Barker’s Twelfth 
Night, the blended colouring of Sumurun. Such music as was 
needed was rendered by players on the stage. The conventional 
’. division of a play into acts and scenes by the incessant dropping of 
the curtain, and the consequent interruption of the action, was 
avoided ; and in Mr. Harvey’s Taming of the Shrew the hurried 
- introduction and removal of screens became a part of the action ° 
eA observed and applauded by Christopher Sly. The action was gon- 
tinuous, as it was in Shakespeare’s time; it was carried along at 
high speed, as it should be done, and as it has always been done in 
French comedy. ` i : 

By external devices such as these Mr. Barker and Mr. Harvey 
removed the artificialities, the stiffness, the many obstacles to stage 
illusion. But equally they realised that no play of Shakespeare can 
be successfully presented until it has been grasped also from the 
inside—studied and thought out de novo, until the producer realises 
the whole as a living action. They both paid Shakespeare the 
compliment of supposing that he meant what he wrote, and that he, 
an experienced actor, did not insert passages which the theatre need 
reject. The only thing was to get at Shakespeare’s meaning, to 
understand him, and to drill the actors into expressing this— 
whatever it might be—that the producer supposed to be the play— 
Shakespeare’s play. In the performance of Twelfth Night at the 
Savoy, we had a striking example of Mr. Barker’s genius in drilling 
acompany. I had never supposed that he could have so freed 
himself from his, taste for the new and the ultra-modern, and 
submitted himself so devotedly to the spirit of the Elizabethan— 
but an Elizabethan made human, and therefore near enough to the , 

*modern. He had collected a distinguished company, including 
Miss Lillah McCarthy, Mr. Hayden Coffin, Miss Evelyn Millard, 

* and Mr. Henry Ainley; but not one of them was allowed to become 
a “ star ’’; they acted together ; they had been drilled by a manager 
strong enough to impress himself upon them and intent upon an 
interpretation of the play. There was something, perhaps, a little 
mincing in the movement, a touch of self-conscious, jaunty rhythm 
which almost suggested a quadrille; but this effect was produced, 
not by one or two of the actors, but by all of them—a fact which 
shows how thoroughly Mr. Barker had subdued the company to 
his own conception of the piece» 

In The Taming of the.Shrew the farcical element was-more pro-* 
noainced—the play, indeed, is very much nearer to pure farce. Mr. 
Harvey had not a very strong company at his disposal, but his 
presentation was on this account the more instructive, because it 
showed how much can be done with an average company under 
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good management. Mr. Harvey did not soften, or rather.genialise, ` 
the part of Petruchio so much as I believe he had intended to de, 
but his energy and animation were unfailing; the stage was in'a 
ceaseless riot of pleasing movement. The Shtew became a quite 
possible and coherent modern person through the clever acting of 
Miss N. de Silva, who made an appropriate contrast to the Bianca, 
prettily played by Miss Furrell; while Mr. Charles Glenny 


*lolled and rolled triumphantly in the prominent part allottéd to . 


Chrjstopher Sly. What struck me from beginning to end was the 
extraordinary modernity of the humour, the aliveness of the comic 
and the farcical in it; and I say ‘‘ extraordinary,” because in several 
cursory readings of the play I have hitherto found the plot a little 
dull, the humour almost irksome; but Mr. Harvey had taken the 
trouble to think it out, to re-imagine the by-play which accompanies 
the dialogue; in the result he again and again discovered a point 
which might easily escape the unwary reader. 

The “ new way,” as it is called, of presenting Shakespeare, has 
arrived with much suddenness, but, as we have seen, it is the 
product of many causes and long experiment. Mr. William Poel 
has borne the brunt of that long preparatory work which is the 
foundation-stone of the movement. The partly real, partly 
artificial, keenness for drama, manifested when Mr. Barker was 
faithfully presenting impracticable plays at the Court, was creating 
a new atmosphere, which even appealed to popular actor-managers 
when the National Theatre scheme dangled alluring prizes before 
their eyes. The “new way” of Mr. Harvey, and Mr. Barker 
is, directly, a union of the methods of Mr. Poel and the 
methods preached by Mr. Gordon Craig and Mr. Reinhardt, 
made fruitful by a human conception of the purposes of drama. 
This human conception is the main thing. Shakespeare is a test of ° 
good management and good acting, partly because it is obviously 
difficult to produce and act old plays, but mainly because ° 
Shakespeare was the greatest of all humanists; because all the 
emotions, great and small, were presented by him; and when such 
emotions are presented with fidelity and constructive imagination, 
as they are in his plays, it must either be a stupid public, or a stupid 
habit of the stage, which could make it impossible to revive again 
in the theatre the poignancy, the humour, the intensity, the 
lightness and vivacity of Shakespeare. If Shakespeare ever again. 
thrives in the English theatre, we may take it for a sign that modern, 
edrama also is alive and thriving. And vice versé, if there is any 
vitality in modern drama, playgoers will demand adequate pro- 
ductions of the most vital of all plays, which, after all—and only 
the vainly wise or the frankly stupid deny it—are the plays of 
Shakespeare. 


R. ‘A. Scort-James. 
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S YNDICALISM still stands amongst us as a symbol of unrest. 
` Tradt unions, once content to enjoy their own small corporate 
. existence, are now joining their forces in order to act with greater ° 

power and effect in the case of emergencies. A serious attempt Jas 

*"been made to fuse those two great and famous trade unions—the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the Boilermakers’ Society. 
The Transport Workers have given the industrial world the lesson 
that bigger combinations make the single societies more formidable 
in impressing their will. Taken in connection with the prospectus of 
the United Kingdom Employers’ Defence Union, these develop- 
ments suggest that the industrial fight of the future will be a 
conflict of Dreadnoughts—that big federations of men and masters, 
ably directed and well furnished with the munitions of warfare, will 
soqn meetapd grapple to the death beneath the central blue. 

Some of the trade-union leaders themselves have encouraged 
us to conclude that they are dominated by the thoughts of 
Syndicalism. Mr. T. E. Naylor, the Secretary of the London 
Society of Compositors, predicts that the strike of the future 
will be undertaken by great masses of men. He instances 
the miners with their 500,000 members; the railwaymen with 
the same number; the transport workers with 100,000; and 
the unions connected with the engineering trades who can 
make themselves responsible for another quarter of a million. 
These workers, as was long ago pointed out by the theorists of the 
‘French Confederation of Labour, occupy the central and domina- 
ting position of the industrial army. If their work is withdrawn, 
‘the whole fabric of modern commercialism totters and falls. 
And the Secretary of the London Society of Compositors 
evidenfly means to convey that in some British labour dispute of the 
near future these skilled armies of labour will reduce society to 
quiescence by the unanswerable argument of brute force. 

Mr. Naylor, no doubt, belongs to the more extreme wing of the 
British labour leaders; but there are signs in the present situation 
that he is only giving voice to'a Syndicalist feeling which has 
already become widely diffused. The Miners’ Federation, which, 
on the whole, does not represent an advanced constituency, has * 
just passed a resolution “‘that the Executive be requested to | 
“approach the Executive of other big trade unions with a view 
** to co-operative action in support of each other’s demands.” The 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers is at the present time kept in 
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turmoil by an enthusiastic band of propagandists who ask that 
trade unions should give up all friendly society work and hence- 
forth devote themselves to building up a huge fund for political and 
industrial advancement. This is, like the ancient warhorse, to sniff 
the battle from afar, antl it is very significant that the first note- 
worthy book of M. Georges Sorel, the great theorist of Syndicalism, 
was directed just to this very point. Even here, however, ia taking 


over an idea from France, there has been imported into it an insular - 


flayour which makes it particularly a product of our own labour 


movement. Cool-minded men, like Mr. F. W. Jowett, M.P., for ae 


example, reason it out in this way. Granted, they say in effect, 
that we are nearing a big fight between Capital and Labour, how 
can the prospects of a Labour victory be made more absolutely 
certain ? 

The way to victory is not difficult to indicate. Surely the lesson 
of the Dublin strike is simply this, that the Labour army marches 
on its stomach. All the personal influence of Mr. Larkin 
himself would have been powerless to prolong hostilities if the 
Trade Union Congress had not sent a relief ship up, the Liffey. 
The amalgamated forces of the workers must, if they are wise, 
prepare beforehand for the relief ships to be used in the strike of 
the future. Some of the men who have pondered this problem 
think that the unions should themselves run, as subsidiary busi- 
nesses, their own bakeries and clothes factories. But Mr. Jowett 
has a keener eye on the present practical situation. He sees only a 
waste of energy in these independent bakeries and factories. ‘All 
that is needed is for the amalgamated unions to have a business 
arrangement with the Co-operative Wholesale so as to ensure a 
proper supply of rations to any of their beleaguered troops. 

As I have already pointed out, all this looks very like appro- 
priating some part of the programme of Syndicalism, and to those 
who look beneath the surface of events, it may appear to be of grave® 
import for the future history of Labour. Such searchers may derive 
consolation from the thought that the once terrible Syndicdlism is 
palpably weakening in the country of its birth. M. Georges Sorel 
himself has gone over to the camp of the French reactionaries, and 
his discomfited disciples are trying to find reasons for believing that 
he was never really an all-red Syndicalist at all.* The review in 
which the master’s ablest work, ‘‘ Thoughts on Brute Force,” once 
appeared, has now opened its columns to a discussion on ‘‘ The 
‘“ Crisis in Syndicalism.’? There are even suggestions that the 
time has come when the hot-heads of the Confederation of Labour 

* Cf., for example. a recent review of M. Hubert Lagardelle, who speaks of 
the once be-praised Sore] as one of those “qui participèrent à 1’élaboration d’un 


ensemble de théses inspirées du movement ouvrier syndicaliste, mais qui n’influen- 
cérent em rien ce dernier.” —Ze Mouvement Socialiste, Vol. 33, p. 265. 
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should refuse to be rigidly isolated from the Parliamentary 
Socialists, and that both should combine to combat the recent 
manifestations in France of the spirit of militarism. No longer is 
the general strike-spoken of as a practical proposal which may be 
early or even remotely realised. It is only a hope which may bring 
some amount of comfort and inspiration in the hour of danger to 
the straggling industrial proletariat. Some of this latest specula- 
- tion must make Sorel rejoice that he has finally quitted the move-* 
ment. To him the Parliamentary Socialists of the party of M. Jean 
Jaurés were anathema maranatha. 

Still the weakening of the movement in France is no guarantee 
that we shall have any weakening just at present in our own 
country. It is‘not the first time that doctrines that have long since 
spent their force in France or Germany have found for some time 
a congenial home in our own island land.* Undoubtedly the 
labour situation to-day,demands a great deal of the closest attention- 
Even the result of the Memorial Hall Conference—satisfactory in 
its revelation of the attitude of a majority of the stronger unions— 
dogs not by any means imply that the advanced ideas have ceased 
to exert their influence among the rank-and-file. In South Wales, 

` the Executive of the Railwaymen’s Union have been strong enough 
to enforce discipline on the extremists; but at York, on the North- 
Eastern system, a settlement won by their experienced leaders after 
twenty-five meetings of a Conciliation Conference, has been reck- 
lessly repudiated by a mass meeting of the workers themselves. 

The present labour dispute in Dublin demands the closest study. 
It is some time since a small band of Irish social reformers warned 
us that there would in due time come a day of reckoning for those 
who wielded power and responsibility in Ireland’s capital city. I 

*have before me a Social Science handbook, published so long back 
as 1901 by the Church of Ireland Social Union. At that time there 

*was a deplorable lack of the full statistics of poverty in Dublin that 
are available to-day ; but enough was known to show that, from the 
standpbint of health and decency the housing of the working-classes 
had been grievously neglected. In 1901 these warnings fell om 
deaf ears. Irish patriots wrangled over their political panaceas,, 
and this plague-spot was suffered to fester in their midst. Having 
sown the wind, the people of Dublin are going to reap the whirl- 
wind. The latest reports show that in the Irish capital the infantile 
death-rate is deplorable. . How could it be otherwise? The young 
baby moves his tiny arms in an atmosphere laden with the germs of * 
death ; 21,133 persons live in one room tenements; 43.per cent. of 


* Thus Hegel had prominent disciples in our own country when he had ceased 
to count in Germany. The British Socialist Party may also be said to be a 
manifestation of some earlier phases of the Marxian movement. 
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the populace die in workhouses, hospitals, lunatic asylums and 
prisons! . 

A poverty-stricken constituency like this is not one in whiċh 
aggressive Syndicalism might be supposed to flourish. It ig a 
mistake to think that the poorer the people, the more likely are 
revolutionary movements to, be successful in their midst. The 
long-sighted French Syndicalists know that such an aŝsumptiòn 
ewould be the very contrary of the truth. There is a stage of human 
wretchedness at which heart and flesh faint and fail and the human 
spirit settles down to a dreary acquiescence in the evils that afflict 
it. Such a stage, it might well have been supposed, had quite been 
reached in Dublin, and whatever may be the final estimate of Mr. 
James Larkin, it must at once be conceded that he has achieved 


miracles in the organisation of what the Germans would have called 


the Lumpenproletartat. 
But how could oppressed and miserable men and women stand 
up against principalities and powers? How could hope eternal be 


induced to visit such despondent breasts? Obviously, only by , 


‘unity and combination and the overwhelming force of numbers. 
Mr. James Larkin has the advantage of having founded the “ Irish 


“ Transport and General Workers’ Union.” That is to say, he has ` 


taken the casual labourers and connected their cause with the basic 
industry of commercialism—that which enables commodities to 
circulate freely from place to place. What was needed, then, if 
the poorly paid, wretchedly housed labourer ‘of Dublin was to 
obtain some measure of his rights, was that he should not be content 
with his own puny strength, but should widen every conflict by 
connecting it with sympathetic action on the part of all the transport 
workers of every grade and class. This was the plan of campaign 


forced on Mr. Larkin by the necessities of the case, and this it was ° 


which ‘made the device of the Red Hand obnoxious to’all the 


employers of Dublin. It is a plan of campaign not. wanting in ° 


impressiveness and skill, and there is no doubt that it is of funda- 
mental importance in any estimate of to-day’s industrial situation. 
Of course, so far as the resources of Dublin itself are concerned, 
this ‘‘ plan of campaign ” was obviously doomed to failure. There 
was too marked a disproportion between the power of the purse in 
master and in men to leave any doubts possible as to the ultimate 
issue of a purely Irish conflict. And on this account it became at 
once evident that the doctrine of the sympathetic strike would be 
*pushed further than it had ever been pushed. before and that 
English workers, without any specific grievance of their own, would 
be dragged into the conflict to widen the area of disturbance. 
The Liverpool and Birmingham railway men were the first to 
experience this compelling magnetism of the impulse to strike. 
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Three thousand men at one place and four thousand at the other 
refused to do what they were ordered, because (so they said), ‘‘ we 
“cannot as trade unionists handle goods loaded by scab labour.” 
No „wonder that in face of such a spirit the employers of Dublin 
*, closed their ranks. On the one hand, the cross-channel companies 
gave notice that no man should be employed by them who was not 
prepared tg handle all kinds of goods. On the other hand, the men 
. pushéd the doctrine of the sympathetic strike to other and more 
dangerous extremes. A steamer chartered by the Dublin Stegm 
**Packet Company was held up because she was alleged to be sister 
T toa ship owned by a firm that had shipped coal for the electric 
power-station belonging to Mr. Murphy’s tramway company. For 
sheer inconsequence this would be hard to beat, and for eagerness 
to come out at the slightest provocation it can only be compared 
with the trouble among those Gateshead boilermakers, who struck 
because one of their members would not pay up his trade union 
arrears, - 

In fact, if this mania for sympathetic strikes on any and every 
proyocation becomes at all widespread among the workers of Great 
Britain, it will involve the naturalisation of one of the most 
dangerous doctrines of the French Syndicalist. The latter never, 
or hardly ever, counts the cost. He does not consider what new 
Commonwealth he can found on the ruins of the old. He is 
intoxicated with the spirit of battle. He is content aimlessly, 
recklessly to widen’ the area of conflict, in the fond belief that 
somehow, sometime, everything will end to the advantage of the 
workers. Neither in this country nor in America has there, up 
till lately, been any similar spirit. The British trade unionists 
know that the citadels of capitalism are not going to fall as easily 
as the walls of Jericho. And, to do the responsible leaders of the 
trade unionist movement all credit, they are also well aware that 
Mr. Larkin’s light-hearted development of the sympathetic strike 
may involve them in strange consequences. If a strike in one 
industry is to be extended to every other industry with which the 
affected trade has even the most casual relations, every strike—even 
the most trivial—must soon develop into a paralysis of the whole 
industrial system of the country. And that is not all. What is 
sauce for the goose may become sauce for the gander. If the 
men refuse to handle goods on grounds satisfactory to themselves 
alpne, so may the masters. In the men this may be called the 
refusal to ‘‘ handle goods loaded by scab traffic.” In the master, 
it may take the objectionable form of preferential rates. No one 
has’put the question more succinctly and forcibly than one of the 
soberest of the Labour M.P.’s. “ Are we prepared,’’ asks Mr. 
G. S. Wardle, M.P., “ to ask Parliament to give railway companies 
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“the power to pick and choose what goods they can carry? At 
‘“ present they are compelled to carry the Railway Review, the 
“ Daily Citizen, and even the Daily Herald at the same rates as 
“ other newspapers. Are we willing to let them have the power to 
“refuse to do this, and, if not, are we going to claim the right to 
“ pursue a course we deny to others? ” 
It is difficult to understand how the sympathetic Stréker can 


reply to such a searching question; but the fact that it has. 


bggn asked shows that the British labour movement has not lost, 


its head. Indeed, there are two elements essential to the stricter "s 


doctrine of Syndicalism as understood by its French adepts. It is, 
in the first place, an industrial plan of campaign, requiring for its 
completion a federation of all the unions involved in a given 
industry. It upholds the sympathetic strike. It lays stress on the 
combined action of the basal industries. It exhorts trade unions 
to avoid getting too much entangled in the business of benefits. 
All these elements are manifest in the labour situation, as it is 
developing in our own country to-day. And yet this is not the 
whole or even the most dangerous side of Syndicglism. The 
French Confederation of Labour has made itself most obnoxious to 
the rulers of France not on its industrial but rather on its political 
or rather its anti-political side. It distrusts the healing influences 
of political compromise. It banishes political, toleration to the 
planet Saturn. It aims at the overthrow of the State institutions. 
It has no confidence in the recognised Parliamentary forms. It is 
all for destruction—and when you talk of reconstruction it only 
offers you the despotism of a trade union junta. 

So far as its industrial plan of campaign is concerned, it is 
certain that Syndicalism has to some extent affected the labour 
situation. During the first eight months of 1913 there have 
occurred a Jarger number of industrial disputes than have occurred 
during the whole of any of the last ten years. It is true that, evefi 
taking this increased toll of strikers, the number of workers involved 
is still a small percentage of the whole working population. It is 
true also that, as has already been pointed out, the leaders of the 
labour movement have kept cool heads in an overheated time. The 
action of the Executive Council of the Spinners’ Amalgamation in 
the Beehive difficulty, for example, shows how judiciously a well- 
organised union can confront a difficult situation. But with all 
these deditctions there are undoubtedly dangerous elements latent 
in trade unionism to-day on its industrial side, and were it not for 
the fact that the great mass of workers in the country have net yet 


‘lost faith in the methods and machinery of administration and 


politics, it would be necessary to take a much more serious view of 
the actual industrial situation. 
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It may seem strange in a time of crisis like the present to speak of 
the continued confidence in evolutionary political methods. The 
speeches of Sir Edward Carson mean, if they mean anything at all, 
that he is willing to tear in pieces the parchment of the old political 
forms. The Women’s Social and Political Union—and with a 
good deal,more to be said in their defence—have bid defiance to the 


slower and surer processes of political amendment. And so far as, 


such examples have sown a distrust of politics in the hearts of the 
industrial population of Great Britain, so far they are incurftng 
more serious risks for the future than any other movements of the 
time. If once the working-classes are convinced that politics is 
run for the classes and never for the masses, that Sir Edward 
Carson can utter with impunity his inflammatory speeches while 
Mr. James Larkin, for the same or a similar offence, goes straight 
to Mountjoy prison, then we may be pretty sure that the destruction 
of social life is very close at hand. Politics has taken long 
to become seriously naturalised amongst us. Even now it is 
acclimatised only in a few of the more advanced nations of the 
world. Bat if once its power and methods are compromised in our 
midst, we shall revert rapidly to the age of the brute beast. 

Such a consummation is not yet, however, dangerously near at 
hand. Despite the murmurs of revolt that we hear too often 
around us, despite the extent to which political methods have been 
superseded by the short-sighted recklessness of partisans, there are 
a sufficient number of men of goodwill in either industrial camp 
who will save the situation from developing on the more dangerous 
lines of Syndicalism. Just when the Dublin strife was hottest, a 
labour leader like Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., did not hesitate to 
e append his name, along with Sir George Askwith and Sir Thomas 

Ratcliffe Ellis, to a report which, while admitting that “ grievances 
eof considerable importance have existed” in Dublin, yet 
emphatically denies that the path to amendment lies by the thorny 
methods of the sympathetic strike. The Commissioners of the 
Industrial Council evidently feel that the last word has not been 
said for conciliation. In the face of angry mobs they proposed that 
Conciliation Committees should be formed in all the industries to 
deal with wages or conditions. Their powers should be carefully 
laid down so as to rid them of the suspicion that they were inter- 
fering with the employer on matters of management or discipline. 
If they cannot agree, they must call in an independent Chairman, e 
selected from the Board of Trade panel. He, in turn, can either 
give advice with all the soothing skill he possesses, or, if required 
by both parties, may formulate an authoritative decision on the 
points in dispute. 
There is no doubt about the valuable character of these sugges- 
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tions. They embody some of the best features of that later industrial 
legislation which bids fair to be so singularly successful in New 
South Wales. They avoid some of the graver objections which 
are impairing the value of the railway Conciliation Boards, wHich 
at all the men’s meetings are so much discussed at present. It is 
perfectly evident that, in this country, at least, no cast-iron scheme 

, of arbitration tribunals can have the faintest chance ot being 
successful. The worker will be led, not driven. If he disagreed ` 
with the verdict of the arbitration tribunal or imagined that the 
judge leaned to the classes rather than the masses, it would be all 
over for the prospects of passive obedience to the chose jugée. 
But if the prospective strike is taken before the differences have 
become acute; if the Commissioners’ functions are limited to 
peaceful persuasion and the skilful suggestions of alternative ways 
of settling the dispùte; if he only intervenes in any judicial capacity 
„at the request of both parties; then we have an administrative 
method which will lead us straight away from the more dangerous 
forms of Syndicalism and at the same time shew that the last word 
has not yet been said on the evolutionary organisatiort of society. 
It is true that the particular inquiry held at Dublin by the Com- 
missioners of the Industrial Council in the early days of the dispute 
was not singularly successful. But, then, it was held with pro- 
fessional lawyers intervening, and all Australian precedent shows 
that if the proceedings of Conciliation Committees. are to end 
successfully they must be kept clear of the interference of 
professional lawyers. 

A word must, however, now be given to a feature of the industrial 
contest which appears to throw discredit on our fairest hopes. As 
has been seen, the most favourable feature of the labour situatione 
to-day is that, however troubled industrially, there is still confidence 
in political and administrative methods. A larger and larger, 
number of strikes, as the Board of Trade statistics plainly show, 
are being settled by conciliatory meetings and debate. Such con- 
ciliatory methods, if they are to become part and parcel of the 
normal administrative machinery, must be standardised by the 
power of the whole community. But if the State in its bureaucratic 
capacity as an organiser and administrator, is no better than the 
private employer, what confidence have we that the expressed voice 
of the community will bring a great calm to the troubled seas of 

e industrial unrest? ` If Post Office clerks in desperation propose 
to burn up the Post Office, or deprive us of our Christmas letters, 
or if the National Union of Clerks allege that the Board of Trade, 
in its Labour Bureaux, is guilty of bigger sweating than “‘ the 
“ biggest sweater to be found in the capitalist world,” surely a com- 
munity whose accredited agents lie under such grave aspersions, 
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cannot exactly be thought of as the great wonder-worker who is 
going to charm us out of the dangers which are so c-ominously 
apparent in our midst! 

‘Now it must frankly be admitted that the State is no fairy god- 
mother who can make all crooked things straight by a stroke 
of her mggic wand. The idea that by simply transferring industry 
from the private individual to the community you can lay the 
foundations of an industrial Paradise, is surely the weirdest super- 
stition that ever infected the brain of an intelligent man. It may 
be desirable in some basic industries, and on many independent 
grounds, to change from private to public ownership. In the 
interests of concentration of management, or with the view of 
appropriating unearned increment, such a transfer can be ultimately 
justified. But in clothing your workmen in State liveries or 
delivering over their interests to the control of a State department, 
you are not—especially in the present bureaucratic organisation of 
State departments—ensuring that you will be any freer from labour 
troubles than in the earlier era of private control. The tendency, 
as a Board of Trade return of 1912 plainly shows, is to 
separate off the State industries into a special class of ‘‘ Public 
‘‘ Utility Services,” and to deprive the State servants of some of 
those rights which enable the servants of a private employer to 
obtain a speedy redress of their remedies.* In Russia and 
Roumania the law prohibits strikes in all public services; in 
Belgium on the railways, telegraphs, telephones, and in the Post. 
Office; in Italy on the railways; and in Holland on the main rail- 
way lines. In France the postmen have been watched with the 
most jealous attention by the central power. In 1906 there was 
a short and sharp industrial conflict in the French postal depart- 
ments which tried the resources of M. Barthou, and resulted in a 
fixed determination on the part of the ruling politicians in France 
to refuse State servants the power of allying themselves with 
Syndicalist organisations like the French Confederation of Labour. 

It is difficult, unless in an article devoted to this special purpose 
to consider adequately the present situation in the Post Office. 
Superficially regarded the Holt Committee seemed to grant many 
concessions in pay, hours, and conditions. But it was strangely 
conservative on some points; and, most important consideration of 
all, it did not seem to give the immediate advances in all depart- 
“ments which the men thought were the corollary of an increased, 
cost of living. The result is that the postmen were driven to 
thfeaten a Christmas strike and that all the Associations in the 
postal service have at once joined their forces. The Syndicalist 

* A more extended discussion of this question, with an account of the later strikes 


among post-office servants in France, will be found in my New Social Democracy, 
-PP. 132-143. 
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would clap his hands in triumph. He would take this as another’ 
sign of the superannuation of the democratic State. But to one who 
watches attentively the present situation, there is no cause for 
despondency of heart! È 
What is the lesson of the new land legislation suggested by Mr. 
Lloyd George at Swindon? Simply this, that the Radicalism of 
the future is going to find a way which will bring in the power of 


“the community to correct the abuses and inequalities of private ' 


owsership without involving the bureaucratic despotism of com- 
plete State patronage and control. Most notable, on this account, 
is the National Insurance Act, which is worked by State depart- 
ments acting through the agency of private associations, and which, 
despite the protestations of the Syndicalist, continues to trade 
unions the business of a benefit society. There has been a dis- 
position since the announcement of a Royal Commission on the 
‘subject of railways to assume that the result will be a report which 
will favour the adoption of complete nationalisation. Surely such’ 
a disposition of mind takes no account of the history of the case. 
Mr. Churchill’s Departmental Committee of 1909, undef the able 
chairmanship of Mr. Russell Rea, M .P., was responsible for 
suggestions which can easily be brought into line with the land 
proposals of the Swindon speech. The railway men of late have 
been a storm centre of revolt. The railway clerks are organising 
mass meetings in all the chief towns of the kingdom. When it is 
remembered that, in the Continental countries and even in the 
Colonies, State ownership has meant the denial of civic rights, it 
can easily be seen how much more promising are the most recent 
developments of legislative programmes! 

The labour situation, though darkly clouded, is not without the è 
signs of a brighter day. Syndicalism may commend itself to the 
disappointed heart, but so long as the politician keeps abreast of the 3 
times it can never become a dominant power in our own progressive 
land. The postal servant will find that the new legislatiye pro- 
posals'involve an organisation of industry which will break down 
the barrier between Statė servants and private employees. It may 
be that some forbearance and patience will be needed before the 
situation thus deyelops from storm to stillness. The spirit of 
unrest is in the air. The workman looks at angry politicians on 
the warpath and asks, ‘‘Can these things be?” Officers on 
steamship companies copy the methods, formerly despised, of thé 

“ordinary dock labourers. Journalists engineer a stoppage of 
employment. But the peaceful end has never been lost to sight. 
The battalions of Capital and Labour, encamped over against one 
another in serried mass, are preparing for the final reconciliation 
in a great Co-operative Commonwealth. 

J. H. HARLEY. 


THE TESTIMONY OF JOSEPHUS TO 
JESUS CHRIST. 


(Josephus, Arch@ology, XVIII. 63, 64, Niese=XVIII. iii. 3, Whiston.) 


And there ariseth (yivera:) at this time Jesus a wise man (codds 
åvýp), Since itis befitting to call hima man (elye dvSpa aùrdv Asye xph) 
for he was a doer of strange (rapaSdéwv) works, a teacher of men 
who receive true words (radngq) with pleasure; and many Jews and 
many, too, of the Greeks, he won to himself. This was Christus 
(6 xpurrds obros Fv); and when Pilate, on the information of the chief 
men amongst us, had condemned him to the cross, those who loved 
him at the first did not cease being attached to him (ovx éraveavro), 

od for he appeared to them the third day (épdvn' yàp avrots tplrny exov, 
Huépav) living again, the Divine Prophets having spoken 
both these things and ten thousand other marvels con- 
cerning him. And even until now, the tribe of the Christians named 
after this man has not become extinct (odx éwédume Td HoAov). 


ITH this the two following “ testimonies ”' (to John the 
Baptist and to James, the brother of Jesus) should be 
compared. It is very difficult to believe that either of them is a 
Christian interpolation. But if they be genuine, they give a 
gertain amount of support to the genuineness of the “ testimony 
“concerning Jesus.” 


š : 
(a) JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


fArcheology XVIII. 116—119, Niese= XVIII. v. 2, Whiston.) 


But to some of the Jews it seemed that the army of Herod was 
destroyed by God, in that he very justly took vengeance by way of 
penalty for John, ‘who was surnamed the Baptist. For him indeed 
Herod slayeth (xrefve.) though a good man, and one who bade 
the Jews to join themselves by baptism to those who practise virtue 
and live in justice towards one another and in piety towards God. 

° . ._ And the multitudes* being gathered thick together (for 

: they delighted exceedingly in listening to his words), Herod, fear- 

ing lest his so great persuasiveness should lead to some revolt, 

So he, being sent as a prisoner through Herod’s sus- 

picions to the aforementioned fortress of Machaerus, is there put to 
death. 


* Reading SAwy for Aav, which gives no sense. 
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(b) JAMES THE BROTHER OF JESUS. 


(Archeology XX. 200, Niese=XX, ix. 1, Whiston.) 


LY 

Since, therefore, Ananus was a man of so cruel a nature, and 
since he thought that he had obtained a favourable opportunity 
because Festus was dead and Albinus still on the roag, he calleth 
a session of the Sanhedrin, and, having brought before, it the 
brother of Jesus who ts called Christ, whose name was James, and- 
certain others, he brought an accusation against them of having 
transgressed the law, and delivered them up to be stoned. 2 


The genuineness of the ‘‘ testimony to Jesus Christ” has been 
called in question for the last four centuries, always on internal 
grounds. It was defended by Whiston in the eighteenth century, 
but the doubts survived. It stands within brackets as ‘‘ doubtful ”’ 
in Teubner’s edition of 1856 (by Imm. Bekker), and in Ben. Niese’s 
large edition of 1890. The late Dr. E. Schiirer pronounced against 
the genuineness of the passage in the Geschichte des Jiidischen 
Volkes, 1er Band, SS. 544-9 (ed. iii-iv., 1901), and regently Kurt 
Linck has done the same, in his De antiquissimis veferum qué ad 
Iesum Nazarenum spectant Testimoniis (Giessen, 1913). Both 
Schiirer and Linck lay stress on the nature of the passage and on 
the Silence of Origen, while Linck further urges the objection 
which Niese, the editor of Josephus, formulated on the ground of 
style. 

The external evidence for the passage is sufficiently strong. It 
is found in all existing authorities for the eighteenth book of the 
Archeology, including the Latin version. Moreover, the passage 
is quoted by Eusebius in three different works. The statement, 
“ This was.Christus,’’ and the other phrases which have caused 
scholars to doubt the genuineness of this passage, are found in all 
our authorities. External evidence tells us that this passage ef 
Josephus was read circ. 320 A.D. in substantially the same form as 
now. . 

But it remains a textual possibility that an interpolation was 
made in the text of the Arch@ology in the two hundred years which 
lie between Eusebius and Josephus himself. So for the question of 
genuineness we are thrown back chiefly on internal evidence. If 
the passage manifestly reflects the thought and manner of a 
Christian interpolator rather than those of Flavius Josephus, then 
it must be pronounced to be an interpolation, though very ancient 
in date. 

In the first place, then, the style of the passage has to be taken 
into consideration. Schiirer’s rather contemptuous dismissal of the 
subject is unworthy of a great scholar. ‘‘If,’? so he writes, 
“appeal is made to the truly Josephan style, which, moreover, is 
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“contested by Niese, the interpolator merely wins the praise of 
“ having done his work skilfully.” The style (it must be acknow- 
ledged) does at least closely resemble that of Josephus, though it 
may be confessed that it betrays a certain agitation caused, probably, 
by the delicacy of the subject. But the defenders of the theory of 
Christian dnterpolation have to explain the awkward circumstance 
that ethe writer, in setting down the main facts of the Gospel 

` history, has not once fallen into Christian, or at least into Gospel 

e% language. This supposed Christian interpolator has had the sélf- 
restraint to avoid the term ‘‘ Prophet ’’ (applied to Jesus)* and the 
terms ‘‘ Signs ” and ‘‘ Mighty works ” (applied to his miracles). 
‘“ Parables,” ‘‘ Believe,” ‘‘ Repent,” “Be saved,” “ Convert,” 
“ Disciples,” are all absent from his vocabulary together with all 
mention of Herod, the High Priests, the Scribes and the Pharisees. 
He does not use the phrases ‘‘ Rise (be raised) from the dead,” 
“ That it might be fulfilled,” “ As it is written,” and his phrase for 
“on the third day” is non-evangelical. The theory of -the 
existence of a Christian interpolator receives no support from a 
cohsideratién of the style of the passage. 

Next, when we examine the substance of the contents of Arch@ol. 
XVIII. 63, 64, we find the ‘‘ testimony ” to our Lord to be a master- 
piece of non-committal statement. The writer puts down much, 
but makes himself responsible for little. It is this fact which 
stamps the passage as a whole with the mark of genuineness. No 
serious Christian could possibly have written it: at the utmost a 
Christian scribe may have modified or omitted one word or two 
almost unconsciously. 

In fact, the opening words strike the note of a moderate Jewish 
polemic, unyielding towards the Christians, but respectful towards 
the person of Jesus. ‘‘ And there appeareth (yfvera:) at this time 
e Jesus, a wise man (since it is befitting to call him a man), for he 
“ was a doer of strange works, a teacher of men who receive true 
“words with pleasure.” Two corrections of some significance 
have been made here in Whiston’s well-known translation. The 
clause within brackets cannot be rendered, “‘ If it be lawful,” for no 
doubt is expressed by the phrase ctye - » yp4; the use of “ If ” is 
only a well-known rhetorical device, and it is better to translate 
according to the sense, ‘‘ Since it is befitting.”’+ Again, Whiston’s 
rendering ‘‘a doer of wonderful works’’ misses the nuance of 
mapaddtwv which signifies ‘‘ strange ” or “‘ incredible ” in Classical 
Greek such as Josephus affects throughout his writings. It is the 
epithet which the unconvinced person applies to the works of our 
Lord. It is significant that Eusebius (Dem. Evang. Bk. iii. Sec. 


*Cf Matt. xxi. 11; Luke xxiv. 19. 
t Liddell and Scott, s.v. el. 
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108, Heikel), in commenting on this passage, will not leave the 
epithet ‘‘strange’’ standing alone, but prefixes to it the mere 
sympathetic word wonderful or admirable (Gavparrots Kal mapaðóors 
épyous). 

‘The whole sentence thus understood contains nothing but that ° 
which such a Jewish author as Josephus might have written. The 
writer will not commit himself further than to assert that Jesus 
was a wise man. He feels that he is ‘on controversial ground, and ` 
pfoceeds to justify both terms of his assertion. It is befitting, he+es 
says, to call him a man (dy8pa), An extraordinary circumstance is 
to be noted here. Those who deny the genuineness of the clause 
do' not allow the proper significance ‘to the word on which the 
meaning of the clause turns. Man (4y8pa, virum, Mann) does not 
mean a‘human being (dvgpwrov, hominem, Mensch) as opposed to 
one Divine, but a man as distinguished from the crowd of human 
beings by some prominence of position or of character. Herodotus 
and the Attic writers, say Liddell and -Scott (s. v.), use it of moral 
worth; a man, a brave, honest man. Josephus (it may be safely 
asserted) does the same, for as a stylist he is nothifg if not*an 
imitator of Athenian models. He says here to a possible objector: 
: aa shall, if you please, call Jesus by the honourable title of ävêpa, 

‘a man.” Having thus defended his use of man, he proceeds 

‘to justify his epithet wise. Jesus is to be accounted wise both on 
account of his works and of his words. In the former respect it 
is possible to hear a slightly sinister sound in the term oo¢és, for with - 
wapadétwv following there may be a suggestion of the later Jewish 
reproach that’ Jesus possessed magical wisdom for the working 
of signs. But in view of the next clause, the suggestion can be 
only: a very faint one. The second reason which the writer has fos 
giving Jesus the title of ‘‘ wise’’ is that he was a teacher accepted 
by truth-seeking men. The description is just one which would 
suggest itself to an observer from the outside, who knew from 
common report that Jesus had spoken striking parables, and had 
uttered many, wise sayings. 

“ For he was a doer of strange (rapaSéfwv)* works, a teacher of 
“men who receive true words with pleasure.” This statement 
commits Josephus to nothing but to the acknowledgment that 
miracles were attributed to our Lord, and that there was something 
both true and attractive in his teaching. The second part of the 
sentence could not possibly come from a Christian pen. Could’a 
Christian, who would naturally describe our Lord as the Saviour 
of men who receive him, really chill himself down to writé “a 
** teacher of men who receive true words with pleasure ’’? 


* Luke v. 26. 


» 
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On the other hand, we can give a good account of this clause 
on the hypothesis that it proceeded from Josephus. In a later 
passage of the Archeology (Bk. XX. viii. 5, Whiston; XX. Sec. 
160, Niese) in describing events which happened under Felix, the 


. annalist tells us that the country was again filled with robber- 


bandsand impostor-fellows (Ayornpiwv.. xat-yorrwy dvgpdérwv) who were 
deceiving the multitude. Again (XX. Sec. 167, Niese) he says that 


. the impostors and cheating fellows (draredves évpwrot) persuaded the 


multitude to follow them into the wilderness, promising to show 


i * them portents and signs. In both cases the reference is to leaders 


of revolt. From such men and their followers Josephus 
distinguishes Jesus and His disciples. 

Whiston’s translation of råìngî by ‘‘ the truth’ (as though it had 
been riv &àńĝeav) is peculiarly unfortunate. It suggests something 
theological, such as the truth of Christianity or of Judaism. But 
there is nothing necessarily theological in the expression used here, 
nor was Josephus primarily a theologian. In namea priest, he was 
in fact an annalist, a soldier, and a man of the world. As a 
practical man he lets us know that the disciples heard from Jesus 
“true talk,” not the lying assurances of a leader of revolt. 

“And many Jews, and many, too, of the Greeks, he won to 
“ himself.” This clause is valuable, I think, as giving us a glimpse 
of the mind of Josephus. He was no believer in Jesus, but he 
was not ashamed of a Jewish teacher who made many disciples. 
among the Greeks. Especially at a time when the Temple lay 
in ruins, destroyed by Gentile hands, was it not a thing to be proud 
of that the conquered had led the conquerors captive? 

“This was Christus.” These words are, at any rate, not a 
Christian confession, the natural form of which would be, ‘‘ This 
*‘is Christ.’* But the words come quite naturally from an 
historian who is identifying a person of a former generation 
*vhom he prefers to call Jesus with one whom some of his readers 
have been accustomed to call Christus. Josephus, though a Jew, 
is wrifing in Greek, and for the sake of Gentiles,t and he 
is necessarily driven at times to use the phraseology of Gentiles. 
But for these in the very early days our Lord’s ordinary name was 
““ Christus,” and the designation of his followers ‘‘ Christians.” f 
So when Josephus says that Jesus was Christus, he is doing no 
more than making an historical explanation. He was bound to 
do it in Archæol. XVIII. 63, 64, in order to connect the Jesus of 
whom he writes with the Christians of whom most of his readers 
had, heard. 


*Cf. Acts ix. 22. t Archaeol XX. 262; cf. also the Preface. 
t Tacitus, Annals xv. 44; Acts xi. 26; cf. Suetonius, Claudius 25 (Ihm); Vero, 16. 
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“ And when Pilate on the information of the chief men among 
“us had condemned him to the cross, those who loved him at 
“the first did not cease being attached to him.’’ This is surely 
the cold language of an interested outsider. Could any Christian 
of the first three centuries have thus spared the Jews—Caiaphas, 
the Priests, the Scribes, the Pharisees—and simply recorded as 
a matter of fact that Jesus was condemned on informatioh ?» There 


is not one word here to blame the Sanhedrin, nor to pfotest . 


the innocence of the Lord. Why should a Christian trouble P 
himself to make up such an interpolation as this? 

“ Those who loved him ” (of ¢yamjoarres)) A Christian would 
more naturally have written, ‘‘ Those who believed in him: The 
mildness of the statement following, ‘‘ did not cease being attached 
“ to him,” is surely another indication that an outsider has written 
the passage. 

‘“ For he appeared to them the third day living again.” Here it 
is to be noticed that though this language could be used by a 
Christian,* it is not the characteristic language which Christians 
applied to the Resurrection of our Lord, but it is sather the 
phraseology which a heathen or a Jew might employ. ‘‘ He 
“* appeared ” (&dvn) is no assertion of a Resurrection, nor does it 
(like St. John’s ‘‘ He was manifested,” éfavepdgn) imply real inter- 
course between the Risen Lord and his followers. If the words are 
genuine, they prove no more than that Josephus knew of a tradition 
of an appearance (or appearances) of our Lord after his crucifixion 
to his disciples. Further, the phrase used here for ‘‘ on the third 
“tday” (rpirnv txov ġuépav) is good Josephan Greek; it is not the 
usual Christian phrase used in this connection. 

“The Divine Prophets . . . having spoken both these 
““ things and ten thousand other marvels concerning him.” The’ 
language is that of Josephus, and the statement has a touch of 
irony. The clause is no Christian interpolation, for no Christiar? 
would have given the slightly contemptuous turn of the words, 
“* These things and ten thousand other marvels.” Is there indeed 
any sense in denying to the pen of Josephus this semi-serious state- 
ment? As an historian he looked upon Jesus and Christianity as 
belonging to the Past; the destruction of Jerusalem had ushered in 
a new age; what harm, then, in telling his Gentile readers that 
ancient predictions had pointed to the career of Jesus the Sage? 
This reference to Prophecy is merely otiose ; it comes naturally from 
the pen of the gossipy Historian of the Jews. 

“ And even until now the tribe of the Christians named after,this 
“*man has not become extinct.” There is not even a suspicion of 


* Mark xvi. g (non-Marcan). 
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Christian language in this final statement. The supposed Christian 
interpolator does not even make the legitimate boast that Christians 
are now to be found in almost every great city of the Empire. It 
is again the observer from the outside who is speaking. He is 
° interested in the continued existence of a Jewish sect, but his 
position is detached. Josephus has no intention of becoming a 
member of fhe society of which he writes. 

Caréful exegesis also supplies an answer to the objection raised 
on external grounds. Kurt Linck, whom we may take as spokes- 
°man for the objectors, declares that he suspects this passage because 
“all the writers of the second, third, and fourth centuries to the 
time of Eusebius (died 342 A.D.) pass over this ‘‘ testimony.” But 
what force remains in this objection, if the passage be indeed so 
carefully guarded in its admissions as I have tried to show? What 
is there in it to compel early apologists to quote it? What, indeed, 
does it prove? It shows that a Jewish historian, who was born and 
bred in Palestine, who was twenty-six years old when Felix was 
Governor of Judæa, was acquainted with an outline of the life of 
our Lord, which agrees with that accepted by Christians. Sucha 
passage has become of serious evidential value only since Strauss 
started the mythical theory; it is a ‘“‘ Testimony ” to-day only 
because Arthur Drews and others are again writing about the 
Christus-mythus. 

Indeed, it can hardly be said that Eusebius himself, writing his 
apologetic work, the Demonstratio Evangelica, in the fourth 
century, makes serious use of Josephus’s statement. He copies out 
the passage in full, and then he does not elaborate one of the points 
which Schiirer and Kurt Linck and the rest find in it. He does not 
urge that Josephus believed our Lord to be more than man, nor 
that Josephus accepted Jesus as Christ (the Messiah), nor that 
Josephus interpreted the Hebrew prophecies as having reference to 
or Lord. Eusebius proceeds on quite different lines. Starting 
with the Gospels the Church historian (like Paley) argues for their 
general trustworthiness on the ground of the candour with which 
they are written. Thus he points out that the Gospel of Mark, 
which is based on recollections of the words of Peter, contains a 
frank record of Peter’s threefold denial of his Lord. So, again, the 
Gospel of Matthew writes down Matthew as a publican, and 
acknowledges that publicans and sinners were to be met at his 
hause. The Gospels further describe all the indignities heaped 
upon our Lord. If, then, asks Eusebius, the Evangelists faith- 
fully recorded such things, do they not deserve to be freed from 
base suspicions when they ascribe to our Lord wonderful things 
(wapdé8ofa)* The evidence of the Evangelists, the historian con- 
cludes, is sufficient by itself, but there can be no objection to 
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quoting, as it were of superfluity (olov ¿x mepiovolas), Josephus as 
a witness who “‘ mentions our Saviour in these words.” (The well- 
known ‘‘ Testimony ” follows.) Š 

Eusebius’s comment on the passage is instructive. Passing.over 
the rest of its contents he fixes on the statement or admissign of. the , 
writer that Jesus drew to himself many, both of the Jews and of the 
Greeks. How could he have done this, the apologist asks, if he 
had not performed certain wonderful and strange works and given. 
teaching of a new kind (eè pý rw Qavparroîs Kat rapaddfors epyots 
kal Leviloton Kexpnto SiSacxaArig) t Eusebius makes no kind of ae 
suggestion that Josephus himself was converted by the teachings 
of Jesus. 

May we not say, then, that Eusebius, as one who spoke the 
language which Josephus wrote, recognised better than many 
modern scholars how guarded are the terms in which the 
controverted passage speaks of our Lord? The Christian 
historian of the fourth century has fixed with unerring tact on the 
one real concession which is made here to Christians—namely, that 
Jesus produced a great effect both on, Jews and on Greeks by, his 
life and teaching. But, in point of fact, the Christian Church could 
do without pen and ink testimony. on this point. As early as the 
end of the second century Tertullian could appeal to the spread of 
Christianity as an evidence of its truth. 

With this consideration borne in mind we may approach the test 
_ case of Origen (died 253 4.D.). It is particularly urged that if ‘‘ the 
“testimony”? had existed in copies of Josephus in the days of 
Origen, the great Church Father must have quoted it or alluded to 
it. Origen'knew, indeed, that Flavius Josephus had written an 
Archeology of the Jews in twenty books, and he refers to the two 
other ‘‘ testimonies,” one to John the Baptist, the other to Jame$, 
the brother of Jesus who is called Christ, as contained in that work.* 
For the testimony to the Baptist, Origen correctly refers to tife 
eighteenth book of the Archeology. On the other hand, he does 
not refer in his extant works to the testimony to our Lord*which is 
contained in the same book of the same work. If the passage was 
to be found in Origen’s copy of Josephus, is it possible that the 
great Alexandrian would have passed it by in silence? 

But first we must ask, On what compulsion must Origen have 
cited the passage which Eusebius quotes ‘‘as of superfluity ” ? 
Why should not Origen, a greater critic than Eusebius, have dis- 
cerned no less than Eusebius the true significance of the cautious 
phrases of Josephus? Both Fathers were Greeks in language, and 
both were likely to be good judges of the meaning of the Jewish 


* Origen, Comm. in Matt. Tom. x. 17; c. Celsum. i. 473 ii. 13. 
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historian. I venture to think that if Origen did quote the 
“ Testimony ’’ in some lost passage of his works, he quoted it 
rather as interesting to his readers than as a valuable piece of 
Christian evidence. . 

For it is obvious that Origen may have quoted this passage of 
Josephus, though we do not find it to-day among the salvage of the 
works, of the great Alexandrian Father. Time has wrought havoc 

‘on the literature of the third century, and particularly on the works 
of Origen. So it is the case that the ‘‘ Silence of Origen ” is not-a 
- fact, but an unverified assumption. A ‘‘ Testimony ” to James, the 

Lord’s brother, is quoted as from Josephus in Origen’s Commentary 
on the Gospel according to St. Matthew, while the’ well-known 
‘* Testimony ” to Jesus is not found quoted there. But now let us 
face the facts. All that remains in the original Greek of this Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew consists of the comment on chaps. xiii. 
36—xxii. 33. In Matt. xiii. 55, James the Lord’s brother is 
mentioned for the first time, and accordingly Origen, in his com- 
ment, refers to a supposed Testimony of Josephus concerning 
James. If this case the occasion for the reference is obvious, but 
where (we must ask) is the obvious occasion in the course of a 
commentary on Matt. xiii. 36—xxii. 33, for the citation of 
the well-known ‘‘ Testimony ” to Jesus? Is it not more likely that 
the passage would be quoted either in the course of the comment on 
Matt. i. 1—xili. 35 (e.g., on Matt. ii. 1), or else in the annotation 
of Matt. xxii. 34—xxviii. 20 (e.g., on Matt. xxvii. 2, where the 
first mention of Pilate occurs)? But both these great sections are 
lost in the Greek. It is unsafe to base any argument on the Latin 
translation. 

e if it be asserted again that Origen must have cited this ‘‘ Testi- 
‘‘mony to Jesus ” (if it be genuine) in his apologetic work contra 
Celsum, which is preserved entire, we deny again the compulsion 
of the case. It is true that Origen refers in this work to the 
eighteenth book of the Archeology and to the reference it contains 
to the work of John the Baptist (cont. Celsum, i. 47), but he does 
not quote this interesting passage of eighteen lines of Greek. He 
simply writes, ‘“‘ In the eighteenth book of the Jewish Archeology 
‘* Josephus beareth witness to John as having become a Baptiser 
“ Barrier) and as promising cleansing to those who should submit 
“to his baptism.” But the passage referred to contains a good 
deal more than this. It states that John was put to death by Herod, 
it suggests a reason for his execution, and it records an opinion , 
cherished by some Jews that the annihilation of Herod’s army by 
Aretas the Arabian was a judgment for the death of John. All 
this is extremely interesting to a Christian student of the twentieth 
century, and we should have expected that Origen in referring to 
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the passage would either have referred to it more fully, or would 
have quoted it in full. The fact is that he does neither of these 
things. Surely the obvious conclusion is that moderns are not 
good judges of what use ‘Origen (in the third century A.D.) Would 
make of passages of Josephus referring to Christianity or to Christ. - 
it is unreasonable, therefore, to argue that Origen must have quoted 
the ‘‘ Testimony to Jesus,” if it had been in his copy of Josephus. 

But it is further urged that a positive argument can be drawn’ 
from the language of Origen against the genuineness of the cons, 
troverted passage. The Church Father, in commenting on Matt. . 
xiii. 55, describes Josephus as “‘ not receiving our Jesus as Christ,” 
and similarly in cont. Celsum, i. 47, as ‘‘ being without faith in 
“‘ Jesus as Christ.” But how (it is triumphantly asked) could 
‘Origen with the “ Testimony ”? before him possibly represent 
Josephus as an unbeliever? Unfortunately for the questioner 
‘Origen shows very clearly his positive reason for denying that 
Josephus was a Christian. He had found somewhere the statement 
that Josephus, writing in the Archeology, had attributed all the 
disasters which came upon the Jews under Vespasianeahd Titus to 
the vengeance of God because ‘‘ they slew James, the brother of 
““ Jesus who is called Christ, though he was most just (S8:xa:dératov).” 
‘Now it happens that no such statement is to be found in the writings 
of Josephus as we have them, and the probability is that Origen has 
made a mistake, but so deeply impressed is the Alexandrian Father 
that he makes the statement regarding Josephus twice over, once in 
the Commentary on Matthew (Tom. x. 17), and again in cont. 
Celsum, i. 47.* These calamities should have been ascribed (says 
‘Origen) not to the murder of James the Just, but to the betrayal and 
‘death of Jesus, and he concludes that the writer cannot have been 
a Christian. 

It must not be thought that Origen with his mind thus made 
would have necessarily changed his opinion, if he had had before 
him the guarded sentences of the well-known ‘‘ Testimony.” An 
actual Christian Confessor like Origen could tell the difference 
between the “ This was Christus ” of historical identification, and 
the ‘‘ This ¢s Christ ” of personal confession. 

But indeed the whole ground is unsafe for those who argue from 
the “ Silence of Origen.” If the Alexandrian had quoted freely 
from the Archeology, his silence as to the interesting passage about 
our Lord might be significant. But such is not the case. Origef’s 
references to the Arch@ology are few and slight, and make the 
reader feel how slender is the proof that he had any firstthand 


* Not Josephus, but the Jewish Christian Hegesippus (fl. 165-18 A.D.) is the 
probable authority. He describes the death of James the Just, an immediately 
adds, “ And thereupon (eiJ:) Vespasian besiegeth them.” 
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knowledge of the work. We may argue about the contents of 
“‘ Origen’s copy,” but the doubt will obtrude itself whether he had 
oF handled the Archeology himself. 
= t does not seem worth while to pursue further the question of 
the silence of the second and third centuries. So much of the 
literature of that period is lost, that ‘‘ Silence ” as an argument 
becomes unreal and inconclusive. The test case of Origen may 
` serve to show how unsatisfactory such evidence is wont to be. I 
«conclude that the case for the Christian Interpolation of Arch@o. 
XVIII. 63, 64, has broken down. j 

The evidence on the other side may be summed up as follows :— 

First, the language of the`passage is definitely non-Christian. 

Secondly, the clauses which appear to make Christian claims are 
more reasonably understood in a different sense. 

Thirdly, the Christian appeal to prophecy is made to appear 
ridiculous by overstatement. 

To these may be added a further consideration :— 

Fourthly, the place in which the supposed interpolation is set 
is*unlikely® to have been chosen by a Christian, for the 
“Testimony ” is immediately followed by a-disgraceful story of 
the connivance of the priests of the Egyptian goddess Isis in the 
betrayal of a noble Roman matron. Josephus as a worldling might 
have no objection to the juxtaposition, but would not a sense of 
decency prevent a Christian from fixing on just this place? 

The ‘‘testimony,’’ we conclude, is Josephus’s own, but its 
contents are not what they are usually represented to be. The 
words traverse carefully the Christian view of Jesus, and exclude 
the Christian affirmation concerning him. Moreover, they 
suggest that the Christian sect, though ‘‘ not yet” extinct, is. 
on its way towards a natural death. 

e In face of this last circumstance, no one need be surprised at 
the mildness of the polemic of Josephus. Probably all the 
trouble ,over the passage has arisen from an unacknowledged 
presupposition that Josephus was a Jewish theologian and would 
necessarily write as one, if he wrote of Jesus and the Christians. 
But Josephus was rather a man of affairs, intensely proud of his 
race, but not a divine. He could write respectfully of Jesus and 
calmly about the Christians from his comfortable house in Rome, 
whither came only faint rumours of Christian activity. He 
probably reckoned the followers of Jesus to be as harmless as the 
Essenes, and in any case he recognised the fact that they had 
not €ontributed like the Zealots to the catastrophe of Jerusalem. 
Moreover, he could not help feeling a certain sympathy for 
a Jew, whom Jews had delivered to Gentile death. The figure of 
Jesus, the wise man, the wonder worker, the teacher of true words, 
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stands out in its purity and simplicity against the blood-stained 
annals of the time, and wins a certain respect from the Jewish 
historian. l . ‘ 

At the present day ‘‘ the Testimony concerning Jesus Christ, e 
as Whiston calls it, is of no little value. Josephus completed the ' 
Archeology in the thirteenth year of the reign of the Emperor 
Domitian, i.e., in 93 or 94 A.D., having for the first thirty years 
of his life, i.e., up to 70 A.D., lived in Palestine, both in Jerusalem ` 
and in Galilee. As an early Jewish witness, he supplies 
testimony of an unique kind to some of the outward facts of the ° 
beginnings of Christianity, and he blocks the path of those who 
‘try to think that ‘‘ there is no historic reality’ in the figure of, 
Jesus the Christ. 


W. Emery Barnes. 


PROPERTY AND SOCIETY. 


HE significance of property in modern life, the rights of which 
it is composed, the duties which those rights imply, are 

largely at present in the mind of the public. The extraordinary 
increase during the past century in the total wealth of the world, 
and the fact that this wealth is the property of, or is controlled by, a 
comparatively small number of persons and corporations affects the 
curiosity almost as much as it arouses the cupidity of mankind. 
Whatever the origin and nature of property may be, we see it to-day 
with all itå mative simplicity departed, a complex of rights that is 
at the same moment serving many masters, with little regard to 
its complementary complex of duties. Modern society is 
so intricate, so essentially international, that each particle 
of wealth is playing a part in a thousand operations, and, 
by a strange irony, the fundamental conception of property— 
control—has, so far as money is concerned, evaporated. Lawyers 
declare that Power is not Property. And yet we find that the really 
significant fact about Property to-day is Power, not the Power of 
the property-owner, but Power concentrated in alien hands. 
J. K. Bluntschli, the purist of Heidelberg, defined private pro- 
perty as the command of men over wealth, and declared that ‘‘ the 
s abolition of property, which Communists propose, would mean 
“the death of individual freedom, the destruction of civilisation, 
*‘and of the family, in a word, a barbarism worse than that of the 
“ rudest society.” Yet to-day we are face to face with the fact 
that private property, in Bluntschli’s sense, is undergoing a process 
of abolition. The individual is rapidly losing command over 
wealth, control over its use. He parts with command and control 
in return for income. It is a necessary consequence of modern 
economic developments, and is one of the causes of the vast increase 
of world-wealth. But the current conception of property is in 
transition, and Austin’s notion of perfect freedom of control, 
unlimited by direction, space, or time, is hardly applicable to 
modern facts. The owner has been compelled to sell his rights for 
a mess of pottage. Who is now responsible for his duties? This 
inquiry is one that is being asked to-day, in some form or another, 
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on all hands, and a very remarkable book,* to which the Bishop of 
Oxford has written a notable introduction, places the student in 
possession, in convenient form, of a great deal of invaluable mate- 
tial and contentions on the general subject. 

Professor L. T. Hobhouse discusses ‘‘ The Historical Evolution 
“‘ of Property, in Fact and in Idea.” He distinguishes as a matter 
. of principle, ‘‘ between the control of a thing for use and enjoy- 
‘““ment, and control for the purpose of disposal, sale, exchange, 
“or bequest,” and shows us two classes of control as functions of e > 
property, “‘ the control of things, which gives freedom and security, 
“and the control of persons through things, which gives power to 
“the owner.” As a matter of fact, the average investor on a 
medium seale loses very largely both these functions of property. 
He retains the fruit of the investment and the power to alter the 
investment, but the range of possible investments is such that he 
never really has control of the money, nor the control of persons 
through the money. Even in the case of private trading on a small 
scale, both classes of control are largely illusory, while, in the case 
of direct control over land, the absence of control ovér money 
derogates from the free nature of that control. Now, Mr. Hob- 
house holds that property is ‘‘ an integral element in an ordered life 
‘of purposeful activity,” and that ‘‘ some measure of property 
‘“ appears, in short, to be the essential basis of liberty.” In tracing 
the development of the nature of property, he shows that ‘‘ until 
“‘ property begins to press on the means of subsistence, every boy on 
“growing to manhood will have the basis of his life-economy 
“ secured to him by the social structure.” Yet, on Society emerg- 
ing into an industrial age, we find ‘‘ entire dependence of the masses 
“on land and capital which belong to others.” Property for uses 
has disappeared, property for Power is in the hands of the few. 
But the case is really worse than that, for the sense of respons 
sibility for Power, in other words, the Duties that are comple- 
mentary to Rights, have disappeared. How, then, are, we to 
reconcile this almost inevitable result of the play of individuality 
in economics—a matter brilliantly dealt with by Mr. H. G. Wood 
in his essay on ‘‘The Influence of the Reformation on Ideas con- 
“cerning Wealth and Property °’—with the doctrine that some 
measure of private property is ‘‘'the essential basis of liberty ” ? 

Canon Hastings Rashdall, in an essay of extraordinary value on 
““ The Philosophical Theory of Property,” shows us how Aristotl® 
considered that a limited amount of property was an instrument of 
the highest life, that, indeed, up to the time of Locke, the utilitarian 


* Property: Its Duties and Rights Historically, Philosophically, and Religiously 
Regarded. Essays by Various Writers, with an Introduction by the Bishop of 
Oxford. Messrs. Macmullan (price ss. net). og 
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basis of private property was its justification. Locke elevated the, 
rights and duties associated with property into manifestations of a 
law of Nature, and this last word in individualism, as Canon 
Raghdall shows with a smile, is the logical basis ‘‘ of a system of 
. “extreme and thorough-going Socialism.” It is a dangerous 
business to dogmatise among the insoluble equations of economics. 
Not eveh Kant or Hegel could successfully base property on “the 
- “ divine right of grab.” But Hegel gave the key to a solution in 
supporting the view that property is an expression of personality, a 
point of view eloquently dealt with in this book by Professor Scott 
Holland. Canon Hastings Rashdall concludes that the philo- 
sophic justification of property 


“ lies in its tendency to promote for the whole eommunity a Well- 
being which is not to be identified with pleasure, but which includes 
the development of character and intelligence as well as pleasure. 
; The practical question is: By what system [of property- 
owning] will men be most stimulated to make a maximum con- 
tribution to the general welfare, and what system will lead to the 
widegt possible diffusion of the highest kind of life? . . . I am 

* myself*disposed to think that the institution of property cannot 
bring with it its full advantages, economic, moral, and social, 
without some form of capitalisation and some rights of inheritance, 
however much these rights may be curtailed and controlled by the 
State.” 


Mr. A. D. Lindsay goes so far, in writing of ““ the Principle of 
“ Private Property,” as to say that it can only be defended, “notin 
“ virtue of a right inherent in the individual, but because it is an 
“ institution which is thought to be for the good of society as a 
“whole.” Without going so far as this—for in fact Property is 
older than Society, and is necessarily a function of the instinct of 
self-preservation, while Society is another and later function of the 
game instinct—we may use this defence coupled with the fact that 
private property is an expression of personality and character (a 
fact that is well brought out in Professor Vernon Bartlet’s able 
article on ‘‘ The Biblical and Early Christian Idea of Property,” 
and Dr. A. J. Carlyle’s learned paper on ‘‘ The Theory of Property 
“ in Mediæval Theology ”’) to attempt some solution of our modern 
economic distress. ' 

Now, if private property is not in itself an evil, but a good thing, 
the present writer ventures to think that it is not a good thing in one 
6f its aspects only. It is good not only for ‘‘ Use,” but also for 
“ Power,” provided, and provided always, that it has not been de- 
individualised. The whole economic drift to-day is to de-indi- 
vidualise property, to separate in a myriad ways ‘‘ control ” and 
“ use,” to vest control in corporations, as soulless as Mill’s 
Economic Man, and so to rob property of its usefulness to Society 
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at large, and to the soul of the individual in particular. As the 
Bishop of Oxford points out in his introduction, men to-day 
“ cannot, within reasonable limits, control their own destiny. They 
“cannot realise themselves. They are ‘hands’ for other meh to 
“use.” How, then, can property be re-individualised so that , 
every man shall resume the duties and the rights as well as the 
mere animal ‘‘ use ” of property. The Bishop of Oxford says that 
much can be done by fulfilling the spirit of Our Lord, by really . 
acting as ‘‘ stewards for God’s purposes.” This will do much | 
(especially in the matter of land holding, and particularly land 

holding in cities), but, asa rule in this case, we cannot do the things 

that we would without the help of the State. It is agreed that it 

would be disastrous to suppress private property, but that is no 

reason why the State should not largely supplement the powers of 

the individual. From the earliest ages of law the State has always 

supplemented or completed for necessary legal purposes an 

imperfect personality. For all contractual purposes the State 

might well, without in any way impairing the institution of per- 

sonal property, carry out the principle of personal equality that it 

applies to political institutions. In all contracts between a helpless 

individual and a corporation of enormous and soulless power, the 

State, the greatest of all corporations, should redress the balance 

of power. In the conclusion of every contract relating to land or 

personal service, the State should make the parties free and equal 

negotiators. This is better (pace Professor Scott Holland) 

than the conflict of private corporations. Absolute freedom 

—freedom unfettered by the duress of weakness, freedom of 

the individual in arranging his contractual rights and liabilities, is 

the one question about property that is vital both to the individual 

and the State. This freedom can be given by the State, and when’ 
once it is given, the ethics and practice of Christianity will have a 

new opportunity of pervading this economic world that we love 
so much. 

J. E. G. DE MontmMorency. 


AMBASSADORS AND ATTACHES. 


. ANY interesting episodes as well as contrasts between e 
diplomatic men and methods, and changes in the social 
*interior of our embassies, are recalled or suggested by four books 
` much in demand at the circulating libraries.* The central figures 
of these volumes have many points in common: they all 
belonged by birth to the old aristocratic governing class, or from 
the force of association, identified themselves with it. Destined 
from their youth to diplomacy, they were trained for it in much the 
same manner. Once entered on that profession, they wére each of 
them specially and actively concerned with the intercourse between 
the French and English Governments. The Anglo-French relations 
described in the biographies of Lord Clarendon and Lord Lyons 
are but affairs of yesterday when compared with those belonging to 
the family annals of our twentieth-century ambassador to the French 
Republic, Sir Francis Bertie. For the Earls of Abingdon are 
lineally descended from the Lord Norreys, who has every claim 
to be considered the founder of our Paris Embassy, if only 
because his despatch to France, in 1566, was.one of the 
earliest permanent appointments. to a foreign court. The 
house ‘occupied by his modern successors, 39, Faubourg 
St. Honoré, was bought in 1815 by the Duke of Wellington, 
together with an adjoining house in the Rue d’Anjou 
ffom the Princess Pauline Borghese for £25,000; it is to-day 
worth ten times as much. During the war, of course, no embassy 
existed. After it the Duke did his diplomatic and political business 
in an hotel at the corner of the Place de la Concorde and Rue-Boissy 
d’Anglas. 

‘Before the sixteenth century enyoys extraordinary, as 
necessity might arise, were sent on missions ad hoc, the © 
negotiation of a royal marriage, the conclusion of a peace, or some 
conspiracy between the two contracting powers for adding to their 
own possessions at the expense of an obnoxious or defenceless 
neighbour. When the trick had been done, the agent employed 


* The Life and Letters of the Fourth Earl of Clarendon, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart. e2 vols. (Edward Arnold.) 

Lord Lyons, by Lord Newton. (Edward Arnold.) 

Henry Labouchere, by A. Labouchere Thorold. (Constable.) 

Memoirs and Memories, by Mrs. C. W. Earle. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
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returned home, was splendidly féted at Court or in the city, received 
a title with a grant of lands from his sovereign, and wherever, as 
a visitor beyond seas, he might or might not betake himself there- 
after, was careful not to show himself at the foreign scene of his 
international triumphs. , $ 


Queen Elizabeth’s representative at the Court of Charles IX. hada 


house‘at no great distance from the Faubourg St. Honoré residence 


of his successors near the Tuileries Palace: while in it he attracted ` 


much critical notice. The present Sir Francis Bertie’s ancestor of the 


Norreys name passed three or four industrious years in an attempt - 


at softening the political consequences of an internecine religious 
strife. Protestant feeling in England was then running 
dangerously high. To combine protection of the Protestants with 
French friendship formed the impracticable policy entrusted to 
Norreys. Had not the Tudor sovereign emphasised the former of 
these instructions she would have overstrained the loyalty of her 
people. She had already recognised the pressure of public opinion 
by sending help to the French Huguenots in 1562. Four years. 
later Norreys, on reaching Paris, found the Frenclry Court and 
`- Cabinet unanimous in their refusal even ‘to discuss terms of 
agreement with her Britannic Majesty except on. the condition of 
some definite limit being placed to the support‘of Gallic Protes- 
tantism by English arms. Any fresh securities gained for non- 
Catholic congregations would, in the judgment of his countrymen, 
if not in that of his royal mistress, have redeemed Norreys’s 
ambassadorship from the charge of failure during its four years’ 
duration. The Queen thought the pace might be quickened. She 
therefore, in 1570, superseded him by Sir Francis Walsingham. 
Walsingham’s skill in negotiation, personal acceptance with 
European rulers and statesmen, as well as the far-reaching influence 
of the diplomatic details involved in the international issues of the 
time, gradually confirmed for ‘Paris the same place of political 
activity as that which three hundred years afterwards was tọ belong 
to The Hague. When, therefore, the Duke of Wellington had 
overthrown, Napoleon and doubled the parts of commander of the 
joint army in occupation and head of the corps diplomatique on 
the Seine, the British ambassadorship in France became the prize 
of the profession. Appropriately enough it fell during the first half 
of the Victorian era to the Duke’s own brother, Lord Cowley. 
Before him, however, amongst other of the Duke’s successors Ìn 
Faubourg St. Honoré was a Peer whose accomplishments, tact, and 
bearing made him something of a model for the ‘entire race of those 
who “lie abroad for their country’s good.”* This was Granville 
* The familiar description originated with Sir Henry Wotton, who meant no 


imputation on the veracity of the class, but used the word as the equivalent of 
live, or remain. 
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Levtson Gower, who, after being accredited to The Hague during 
the ss pled part of 1824, before the year expired was moved on in 
the e capacity to Paris. For that post some of his qualifications 
were in a special sense hereditary. His charm of manner, his 
‘combination of polite accomplishments with conversational skill 
and. linguistic knowledge were reproduced from a collateral 
ancester, the eighteenth-century Lord Carteret, the only Peer of 
‘Cabinet rank who could talk to the two first Georges in their native 
German. He had received his training at the Embassy which he 
* now controlled ;under its former occupant, Lord Malmesbury. 
Under him the first Lord Granville (as in 1833 he became) began 
to make his diplomatic mark, and was rewarded by being attached 
to the staff of Malmesbury’s Lille mission of 1797 for negotiating 
terms of peace with Napoleon. 

Among the various places whither Foreign Office business took 
him after this was St. Petersburg, with results that nearly brought 
his life to a close. For, as Lord Fitzmaurice has shown,” the 
bullet that, killed Spencer Perceval in 1812, at Westminster, was 
meant by Bellingham for Granville, against whom the assassin 
had an imaginary grievance in connection with his victim’s alleged 
neglect of his interest when with the British representative in the 
Russian capital. Lord Granville brought with him as ambassa- 
dress to Paris, the wife he had married fifteen years earlier, Lady 
Harriet Cavendish, a daughter of the Duke of Devonshire, and of 
the “beautiful Duchess.” There also came with them two 
surviving sons, Granville George Leveson Gower, still well 
remembered as Mr. Gladstone’s Foreign Secretary during the 
‘eighties, and the universally popular Frederick Leveson Gower, 
Who passed away, as peacefully and serenely as he had lived, in the 
summer of 1907 at Holmbury, Dorking. 

* During the Granvillean epoch, the house in the Faubourg St. 
Honoré, as a social centre of art, letters, and fashion, outshone 
most otHer establishments of the same order not only in Paris, but 
on the European Continent. These, of course, were the days when 
the hospitalities of an Embassy were much simplified by their 
practical restriction to the opulent and well-born nomads of whom 
the best type was afforded by the ‘‘ T. G.,’’ as he had then univer- 
sally come to be known. The “ travelling gentleman ” entered a 
foreign capital in almost kingly state. One carriage contained 
himself and any of his family he might have brought with him. 
In awother followed his retinue. Between the newcomer and the 
Resident who did duty as his sovereign’s alter ego, calls were 
ceremoniously exchanged. ’ Often the ‘‘ T. G.’’ had some previous 


* Life of the Second Earl Granville. Vol. I., p. 4. 
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acquaintance with the august personage who received him. hey 
may have been at school, at college, or in the Guards together. 
Their families had, perhaps, intermarried. Or, if their lings in 
life had been different, they were sure to have common 
acquaintances in drawing-room or club. To the “T. G.,’’ there- - 
fore, the Embassy might, if he wished it, become a segond home. 
The “ T. G.,” after being entertained at the Granville’s, left them 
with a fervent prayer that at the next stage of his European - 
progress, he might find hosts of the same kind. P 

Lord Granville obtained early information as to every distin- . 
guished English arrival. He heard in 1826 of preparations being 
made at a neighbouring hotel to receive the author of Waverley, 
then on tour. Sir Walter Scott was setting out for a call on the 
Ambassador when he received a letter begging him to dispense with 
that formality, and to take his place at dinner, that day or the 
next, as might be convenient. The evening which saw the ‘‘ Wizard 
‘‘ of the North” the Ambassador’s guest proved memorable for more 
reasons than one. The two sons of the house, the future Liberal 
statesman, and “‘ Freddie,” were brought in to be patted on the 
head by Sir Walter. ToScott, on the same occasion, a more notable 
presentation was made, for Disraeli the younger, to give him the 
name by which the future Lord Beaconsfield was then universally 
known, happened to be Visiting Paris, and to be of the company. 

Lady Granville’s drawing-room some years later gave Disraeli 
his only glimpse of the peer who, then Lord Yarmouth, afterwards 
Lord Hertford, supplied the original of Lord Monmouth in 
Coningsby. This was the year in which Granville for a short time 
resigned his Paris charge, and Lady Granville gave the farewell 
party which she called her ‘‘funeral.’’ Echoing that expression, 
Yarmouth said, as he left the room with Disraeli, ‘‘ I believe in a 
“ resurrection.” It was perfectly true. The resignation took 
place in November, 1834. By the following April, the Granvilles 
were back in their old place, and there recommenced the series of 
- splendid entertainments on the royal scale then considered 
absolutely necessary for the sovereign’s deputy. This course of 
splendid profusion reached its climax in 1836, when the two young 
Saxe-Coburg princes were returning to Germany from a 
matrimonial reconnaissance in England. The news had leaked 
out that the Princess Victoria would find a husband not, as had been 
supposed, in her cousin, George, subsequently Duke of Cambridge, 
but in Albert, the younger of the Saxe-Coburg princes. Lord 
Granville’s dinner in their honour as they passed through Paris 
naturally confirmed the impression that the whole thing was as 
good as settled. 

During the short interval of his absence in England, Lord 
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1854, permanently succeeded to the office. The new Ambassador, 
unlike his predecessor, was not a strong party man. Granville, 
while at his post, watched closely the Reform Bill debates and left 


9) perm substitute in Paris had been Lord Cowley, who, in 


- his chancery at least once to vote for the Grey measure. Cowley, on 


the other hand, had made up his mind that things were going from 
bad tọ worse, despaired of the mischief done by the Whigs being 


‘ ever counteracted, and, once out of England, seldom troubled to 


zead, much less to think of attending the debates at Westminster. 

Lord Cowley, however, resembled the diplomatist he succeeded 
in social tastes, and in the desire to give his house an attractive 
cosmopolitan cachet. In that effort he derived the same assistance 
from his ambassadress as had been forthcoming so conspicuously 
to her husband from Lady Granville. In tact, temper, and bearing, 
as well as in accomplishments, Lady Cowley had few equals in the 
position she adorned, and no superiors. Her critics indeed com- 
plained that, like her husband, she threw open her doors too readily 
and too widely to the pillars and ornaments of the Second Empire. 
The third ‘Napoleon had not only scandalised the English friends 
of the old Orleanist monarchy by the infamies of the coup d’état, 
but by several petty domiciliary interventions had caused personal 
inconvenience and discomfort to the better class of English 
residents in Paris. 

Clubs of mixed nationality were much more common during the 
reign of Louis Philippe than they have ever been since. Here, 
Englishmen and others had previously discussed without reserve 
the topics of the day, including much supposed to have passed 
behind the scenes. With the Second Empire all this came to an 
end. So widely did the uncomfortable sensation of police super- 
vision pervade that over every club chimney-piece were put the 
printed words, Ici on ne parle pas politique. This, however, was 
not Lord or Lady Cowley’s affair. Imperialists and their opponents 
therefore mingled equally in their entertainments. The hosts more 
than once had the mortification of seeing distinguished visitors 
from England, having just entered their room, abruptly turn round 
and depart at the sight of some particularly well-known Bonapartist 
in the assembly. Hence again and again were contretemps only 
averted by the genius for hospitality which never failed the 
ambassadress, and her utterance of just the few words which, said 
at exactly the right moment, and in the happy tone always at her 
command, restored smiles and ease to the mixed, but often hyper- 
sensttive crowd amid which she moved. The personal debt owed 
by the new monarch and his Empress to the good offices of the 
Cowley dispensation could not easily be exaggerated. Among its 
results was undoubtedly the beginning of the Anglo-French polite 
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Before taking up the French Embassy in 1852 Lord Cowle had 
a conversation in London with the French Ambassador. on real 
projects of the French President, afterwards known as Napoleon 
HI. The dangerous ticklishness of the times was aggravated by. 
two circumstances: first, the Napoleonic habit of secretly intriguing 
with Austria and Prussia, while ostensibly and officially dealing 
with England alone; secondly, by the attacks of the English press: 
upon the personal character of the new Emperor. These were, 
lamented and condemned by no one more seriously than by the. 
Minister who had followed Lord Granville at our Foreign Office 
during the twelvemonth which established Cowley in Paris. 
` This was Lord Clarendon, whose recent biography has been 
already mentioned. Sir Herbert Maxwell has performed his task 
with accuracy, industry, and real ability, as well as with the skill ih 
expression and arrangement confidently to be looked for in so 
finished a master of his craft. A typical twentieth-century Con- 
servative, however distinguished and experienced as a writer, was 
not perhaps the most suitable writer of such a boek? Its most 
qualified and, indeed, almost ideal author would have been found 
rather in one nurtured in the highest and most cultivated Whig 
traditions like Lord Fitzmaurice. He alone probably among men 
now living could have suffused his pages with the local and 
personal colour, which would have brought before the reader, in 
his private as well as his public life, the most indefatigable, con- 
ciliatory, discreet, and lovable of Victorian statesmen. Whether 
in Downing Street, at Court, in society, or as a visitor to our 
Embassies, no one ever diffused about him a happier and brighter 
atmosphere, or combined such unfailing insight with such 
brilliancy of talk. 

Neither an orator nor a quick debater, Lord Clarendon crossed 
swords with the fourteenth Lord Derby, and held his own. 
Whoever might be his assailant or censor, Clarendon absolutely 
excelled in the art of reducing phrases and words to their real value 
by contrasting them with facts and presenting an exact picture of 
a political situation in a few broad, bold, often cynical touches, 
everyone of which told. His great literary gifts still form a living 
legacy of educational value to our Foreign Office. They will 
always be pointed to as models in the art of despatch writing. 

“* Never in reality doing more than when he seemed to be doing 
“nothing.” The disparaging portrait of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
second volume can be fortunately corrected, as well as in someemost 
necessary features supplemented, by the slight but life-like 
impressions of Lord Clarendon’s niece, Mrs. Charles Earle, intro- 
duced into her account of Mr. Gladstone’s visits to the Grove, and 


intercourse that prepared the way for the twentieth century shy dinate 
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coukse of society in the interests of his office, and for his own 
purpise giving a particular turn to the talk, while to all appearances 
languidly toying with words. To sagacity, shrewdness, brightness, 
and immense capacity for work, he did not add the gift of prophecy. 
He shared our own Court’s opinions that it was in the nature of 
things fer Italy to remain indefinitely under the Austrian heel. 


the feo man’s admiration for his host’s power of using the inter- 


. France, by all the laws of military logic, was bound to beat 


Germany. Fate had decreed for England the loss of India. On 
the other hand, while supporting, at first perhaps not very 
cordially, the complete removal of Hebrew disabilities, he pre- 
dicted, on this step having been taken in 1869, that within a few 
years their wealth and their public spirit would make the Jews the 
British Empire’s most serviceable friends. Lord Clarendon died 
in the June of 1870, In the November of 1875 the house of 
Rothschild, without any formal security for the advance, found 
the money that enabled England to forestall other Powers in the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares. Yet Clarendon never quite 
shaok off the old Whig personal prejudice against Disraeli, whose 
Queen’s speeches he likened to ‘circulars of ‘Moses & Co., 
“declaring that their world-wide celebrity would be justified by 
“ parties finding themselves better and more cheaply fitted at their 
“ establishment than at any other house in town.” Brought up in 
the most exclusive traditions of the straitest Whig set, he fore- 
saw the fall of many of the polite world’s barriers, and welcomed 
as a distinct good the growing addition to the numbers and the 
area of society in London. His widow, therefore, acted in a spirit 
he would have approved when she appreciably helped to popularise 
the formerly unfashionable quarter beyond the Oxford Street 
boundary by taking a house at a rent much lower than the Mayfair 
figure in Wimpole Streét. ' 
° The French democracy has been guaranteed a control of its 
foreign policy by the standing Foreign Affairs Committee of its 
Chamber. Lord Cowley, the first and second Earls Gran- 
ville, and Lord Cowley’s successor, Lord Lyons, were agreed 
that household franchise and the growth of a Labour Party would 
be followed by a demand for a similar supervision of our inter- 
national statesmanship. That, as yet, no movement in this direction 
has been made is in some degree due to the principles on which for 
twenty years (1867-87) Lord Lyons conducted his Paris Embassy. 
Sir Henry Bulwer, when acting as chargé d’affaires in France, 
supplied Lord Palmerston, even when not at the Foreign Office, 
with news favourable in the long run to goodwill between the two 
countries. Differences were often adjusted before becoming serious 
by Lord Cowley’s firmness. Friction, which in hands less adroit 
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would have been followed by feud, was repeatedly removed; 
incidents of evil omen were terminated before their very exisfence 
was popularly suspected by Lord Clarendon’s practical wisdorĝ and 
conciliatory pen. If these respects Lord Lyons belonged to the 
same school as those immediately before him. His period bristled 
throughout with diplomatic controversies more disagreeably 
agitating than those which had confronted Cowley.- Anglo- 
French cordiality, therefore, was for the most part out ‘of the. 
question. It was no small thing to prevent, as Lord Lyons did, 
official disputes growing to national quarrels. In his Bones: 
policy of international peace, Lord Lyons showed qualities resem- 
bling more nearly those by which Sir Edward Grey has averteda war 
between the great Powers than any other public servant of our day. 
The secret of Lord Granville’s and Lord Clarendon’s success lay in 
their personality. The great results secured by Lord Lyons, as by 
the present head of our Foreign Office, have been due to, self- 
effacement. Lord Lyons in his time had to deal with twenty-one 
French Ministers of Foreign Affairs, each of them differing widely 
in personal antecedents and official methods. He,teok for, his 
motto solvitur tacendo. Fidelity to that maxim not only kept him 
from making mistakes, but created an impression deepening to the 
last of strength in reserve and involving a real admiration for the 
man himself. Universal respect rather than popularity came for 
his reward, and all classes felt that Lord Lyons reflected 
the best side of the English character. Lord Lyons, like 
his father, had been brought up for the sea: his biographer might 
have traced perhaps rather more graphically than he has done 
Lyons’s development from the ‘‘ rude and imperious sailor,” as 
Guizot could call him in 1843, to the reserved and tactful negotiator 
of our time. 

Noticeable in the same degree was the contrast between the Lyons 
dispensation and that of the “ delightful Lyttons,’’ as they wefe 
universally acclaimed, who followed it. The first Earl of Lytton 
personified a dazzling cosmopolitanism, that rejoiced in the sun- 
shine of fashion and notoriety. At home and abroad, he 
thrilled the smartest circles of Europe with his startlingly 
animated, and miscellaneous talk. Outside his own relations of the 
Norfolk family at Arundel or in St. James’s Square, Lord Lyons’s 
rural rounds, generally made together with the late Mr. George 
Sheffield and the present Sir William Barrington, included only 
one or two places where he was entirely at home like Blenheim and 
Highclere. Here, in a corner apart from the company, he would 
recall the early days (to which his biographer gives little space), 
when, before going to a public school, while living with his father, 
Captain Edmund Lyons, in Guernsey, as a day-boy at Elizabeth 
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Collęge, he described to the present writer how he picked up 
more than Winchester and Christ Church could afterwards teach 
him. ' The universal entertaining once done by ambassadors is as. 
, much a thing. of the past as the ‘‘ T. G.’’ himself or the pleasant 
practice of distributing gold snuff-boxes among the diplomatists 
concerned in the completion of a treaty. The embassy has become 
a house Of business, and its different departments a centre for 
collecting and circulating the material which goes afterwards to the 
making of Blue Books. It has been with the British official 
-headquarters in the Faubourg St. Honoré as beneath other roofs 
of the same sort. 

Since Lord Lytton’s time, that historic building has narrowed its 
hospitalities to the most important representatives of political or 
‘ international interests. Lord Dufferin, during his term (1891-6) 
rendered immense service by the sympathy into which he brought 
it with every phase of French or European activity, interest, or 
thought. Sir Edward Monson, preoccupied with purely domestic 
cares and happiness, entertained but little. Subsequently to this 
the great hduse in the Faubourg St. Honoré, whose progress has 
been traced here, has been more of a business than of a social 
centre. That was inevitable, and holds equally true of the British 
chanceries in other capitals, some aspects of whose nineteenth- 
century doings has been sketched with equal humour and truth by 
Henry Labouchere. That subject of the last biography on our 
list lived through the years in which the ambassadors’ entourage 
was that of a family party. At the different stations of his diplo- 
matic career, he had seen attachés, clerks, and secretaries look for 
and receive promotion from their skill in making a salad to the 
ambassador’s taste, or the grace with which they could accompany 
the ambassadress at the piano. Not that ‘‘ Labby’’ himself ever 
plgyed either of these parts. At the same time during his diplo- 
matic period, he performed a‘really useful work, and one that gave 
a foretaste of his later exploits in the exposure of West End usurers 
or the tracking down of a Piggott. ‘‘ Labby’’ was, in truth, a 
born detective, and long before he meditated retirement from the 
profession, had earned promotion by his skill in discovering, 
through a series of shrewd devices, not mentioned by his 
biographer, several embezzlements by consuls and' vice-consuls 
against whom he had no manner of grudge, but whom he had long 
suspected, and whom it seemed excellent sport as well as 
professional duty to run to earth. 

In ałl this he presaged the line of effort and achievement, that of 
downright hard work instead of drawing-room trifling, by which 
promotion in the foreign service comes to-day. 

T. H. S. Escortr. 
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THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION. 


I. 


N the time of the Renascence the appeal to the old writers of 
Greece and of Rome on questions of education was as urgent . 

as in all other directions of literary studies and of practical 
arts. Erasmus seeks the covering wing of Aristotle’s Politics or 
of Quintilian’s Institutes. Or to cite an English example, Sir 
Thomas Elyot grounds his educational studies on Quintilian and 
Plato. He requires his pupil to soak himgelf in these 
authors, and is of opinion ‘‘that those books be almost 
“ sufficient to make a perfect and excellent governor.” In the 
time of Tudor absolutism, the education of the governor was of 
crucial importance. Unless he was trained to become noble, 
magnanimous, and the guardian of all the highest, humanistic 
interests, the kingdom might readily become a spoil for the despot, 
and a home-land of slaves. The best resource for the tutor who 
had the responsible charge of training the budding princes and 
governors, was to study and act upon the counsels of the old 
educational writers. So, too, thought Ascham. His cry was: 
Back to the aims of Cicero and the methods of Quintilian, if you 
wish the young noble and gentleman to be trained liberally and 
for nobility. The highest praise that could be given to the Father 
of modern pedagogy,. Juan Luis Vives, was to style him the 
+ second Quintilian.” It is needless to go through the list of the 
illustrigus writers on Education of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. No one in recalling them would fail to pause before the 
name of John Milton, whose devotion to the ideas of the ancients 
constitutes one of the classical instances of the appeal to educational 
history in English writers. ‘‘ To govern well is to train up a nation 
‘in true wisdom and virtue, and that which springs from thence, 
““ magnanimity (take heed of that!).”’ It is the plea for magnan- 
imity that draws Elyot, Ascham, and Milton to the old writers, or 
in other words leads them to commend the study of the great 
educationists. How could they show the regard due to the teacher 
better than by citing the ancient letter written by King Philip to 
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Aristotle, to announce the birth of Alexander? Great as was his 
gladness in the birth of his son, Philip, he declared his joy was 
equally great that that son would have Aristotle as teacher. Thus 
was honoured in antiquity the function of the teacher. Thus 
eduċationists of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and part of the 
eighteenth eenturies, gloried in recalling the dicta of the ancient 
writers in magnifying the work of teachers, and in inspiring school- 
“masters to the best efforts in accomplishing the task they had in 
ehand of training noble youth. 

It is true that such appeals to the history of education were 
largely by way of citation so as to point a moral or adorn a tale, 
educationally. The systematic treatment of educational history 
had not been developed, any more than the systematic treatment 
of any other kind of history. But the great solatium of the teacher 
when he suffered from the ‘‘ unthankfulness’’ of the parent and 
the pupil (of which Elyot, Ascham, and Brinsley most bitterly 
complain) was to fall back on the noble tradition of the school- 
master’s function, guaranteed by the “‘ schools of the prophets ” of 
old,* Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch amongst the Greeks, and 
especially Quintilian amongst Romans. We may say that 
the best humanistic work has rarely been done in literature or in 
art without the conscious background of great previous achieve- 
ments and inspirations. It is sufficient surely to point out that 
literature to-day looks back to a Dante, a Shakespeare, a 
Goethe, even when it has ceased to study Homer, the Greek 
dramatists, and Virgil and the classical models generally. Even if 
the classical models are disregarded, their influence is not thereby 
excluded. Many moderns prefer the ease of taking classical models 
second-hand. Yet the very greatest of modern writers, to whom 
the later generations owe unswerving allegiance, often themselves 
dipped deep into classical sources. The artists whether painters 
or musicians either look with reverential awe on ‘‘ the old masters,” 
or at least study them before they superciliously pass them by. If 
the schoolmaster then wishes to regard his occupation as a “ fine 
“art,” is it not reasonable that he should carefully have examined 
“‘ the Galleries of old Masters ” in the craft of education ? 

The way of approaching the study of the arts formerly was by 
precept-teaching. Precepts were given by old Galen and Hippo- 
crates for medicine; farther back Solomon furnished his precepts 
for the practical life, so we should not be surprised that in the 
history of education earlier teaching of principles was by precepts, 
and that later educationists, in following the older thinkers, 
availed themselves of the method of citation of the precept-teaching 
educationists. Systematic educational theory in modern times 
was founded by Juan Luis Vives and by John Amos Comenius. 
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II. / 


But alongside of the development of systematic educational 
theory proceeded the differentiation of the natural sciences, and for n 
the same reason ; since with Vives and Bacon set in the employment 
of the methods of observation and experiment, and the use of the 


inductive method in both the natural sciences and in ‘education, 


Comenius then seized upon these methods as the basis of his 
theoretical treatment of education. The various natural sciences 
developed in every direction, especially after the formation of the 
Royal Society, until the time of Locke, when we find that as an 
educationist Locke trusts largely to ‘‘ common sense,”’ and it is diffi- 
cult to make out whether he had given any study to previous educa- 
tionists at all. Locke strikes the modern keynote of the adverse 
critics of the study of educational history. ‘‘The extent of 
‘“ knowledge of things knowable is so vast, our duration here so 
“short, and the entrance by which the knowledge of things gets into 
“our understanding so narrow, that the whole time of our life is 
“ not enough to acquaint us with all those things, d ‘will not say 
“ which we are capable of knowing, but which it would not only be 
““convenient but very advantageous to know.”’ 

The modern teacher, subjected to the constantly increasing 
demands of the Governors, Local Authorities, the Board of 
Education, Parents and Public opinion, is 4 fortiori of Locke’s 
opinion, and outside pressure has increased in environmental power 
enormously since his time in the direction of limiting the teacher’s 
attention to present conditions only. Moreover, after Locke came 
Rousseau, and after Rousseau, the French Revolution. After the 
French Revolution, the whole emphasis of educational activity 
changed. The old classical ideals were broken up. The main 
educational stream flowed through the meadow-land of democracy. 
The methods and even the ideals were framed with a keen outlook 
towards the quantitative factor. The education of the masses 
became the absorbing theme in politics as well as in education. 
The old educationists were out of court. They had treated of high 
qualitative curricula and aims for the nobility. Elyot, Ascham, 
Milton and the rest were aristocrats in education. After the French 
Revolution, Lancaster,. Bell, Robert Owen, Pestalozzi and the 
rest are keen democrats. The Classics were doomed. The classical 
and even the historical spirit and atmosphere were, from the point 
of view of public educational leaders, obsolete. The appeal was 
not to the past, either to classical antiquity or to the ‘Renascence 
educationists. The nineteenth century was an age of individ- 
ualism, and as politics and religion came often to be regarded from 
the point of view of individualistic rationalism, so education devel- 
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oped along those lines, and reference to the historical side came to 
smack somewhat of an anachronism. 

But philosophical radicalism might ignore all kinds of history, 
and regard all values as determined by the relation of the individual 
to his environment, easily ascertained by a process of trained 
visualisation or intuition; yet the advance of science increasingly 
pressed upon the notice of students the importance of the genetic 


“method of the treatment of subjects. Geology, of itself, proved 


the necessity of the study of history on large and massive lines. 


-“ The history of a piece of coal,” showed the necessity of a wide 


reach of imagination to cover the meaning of the word “‘ environ- 
“ment.” Consequently, largely from the very development of 
scientific conceptions, which formed the main sphere of intellectual 
energy in the earlier and middle parts of the nineteenth century, 
there arose the new scientific demand for the study of the historical 
side of humanistic subjects. 


II. 


History has, therefore, come back again into the curricula of 
the universities and schools. It is realised in the outer world of 
nature that the slightest attempt to analyse the present state of an 
organism leads us to the past—for what is the past but the antecedent 
states of the parts which in their organised form now constitute 
the present? Thus there sprang up the idea that all human 
experience, in common with physical and biological phenomena 
generally, is accumulative, organic, continuous. 

The late Professor Maitland said in 1go01 that the attempt to 
teach history as a leading university study was ‘“‘ very new—some 
“of those who watched its cradle are still amongst us, are still 
‘active, and still hopeful.” It is not necessary here to detail the 
origin and progress of the university teaching of ancient history, 
of ecclesiastical history, of modern history, of economic history, of 
constitutional history, and of the history of political philosophy. 
Nor‘is it necessary to more than mention the lately established 
university teaching of Palaography and Diplomatic. The History 
Schools in the Universities are firmly established, though so 
surprisingly new. The influence of the historical aspect of studies 
is much wider than the provision of facilities for the direct study 
of all the defined branches of historical science. Such new sciences 
as those of anthropology and sociology make appeals to historical 
researthes. Comparative and historical Law have been illumined 
by the profound investigations of Prof. Maitland and others, who 
have not only made many discoveries, and added to the body of 
knowledge of legal history, but have also developed new legal 
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aims, new methods of legal study, and raised the subject still higher 
as a mental discipline. Slowly, too, the history of medicine is 
being developed, and a worker like the late Dr. F. J. Payne has 
done much to prove the value of historical research in this direction. 
In the field of comparative and historical religion there is no need 
to elaborate illustrations. The publication of over sixty of the 
Sacred Books of the Religions of the East is a sufficient indication 
of the enormous erudition that is being brought to bear on the’ 
historical side of the study of Religion. es 


IV. 


The fact is that in all humanistic studies the search for know- 
ledge has become strenuous on new historical lines to the point of 
making a new Renascence in all historical learning. It is recog- 
nised that truth, founded upon knowledge, is like a mountain-peak, 
accessible from many sides, and he knows the mountain best who 
has ascended it from many starting points. Historiçal studies, 
then, have won their way at the instigation of the permeating tdea > 
of evolution in all branches of science, as well as from their own 
inherent impetus. They have already served to elucidate not only 
the old humanistic subjects, where they have always been in 
evidence, but new whole tracts have developed into differentiated 
provinces of study : anthropology, sociology, economics, where the 
triumphs of the historical method are creating new sciences almost 
alongside of natural sciences in rigour of aim and method. 

What, then, is to be said of Education? Is it likely to be the only 
humanistic subject of study to stand outside of the historical 
treatment? Already we have seen that formerly it fell into rank 
with other subjects and made the usual citatory appeal to the 
ancients. Other subjects now have progressed, and enlarged their 
borders by other methods, and yet fall back upon the genetic, 
evolutionary, comparative, historical methods for complementary 
treatment, to their incalculable advantage. The whole round of 
methods has proved insufficient without the effort to collect and 
interpret systematically the accumulated experiences of the past. 
Is it probable on the face of things, or in view of the idea of the 
continuity of knowledge is it possible, that education stands in an 
entirely isolated position, and what was once a cherished method 
for its guidance, and what is now a most successful method in all 
other humanistic studies, is, for education, a superfluity and a pit- 
fall? And, again, since the time of the French Revolution, Raving 
lost the habit of glancing its eye over the past—has not education 
exercised sufficiently its absorption in its immediate environment 
until it now needs the stimulus of historical study, so as to enlarge 
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its vision and then to come back to itself, and duly recognise the 
perspective of its own achievements and prospects in the light of 
the past educational experience and progress of the ages? For the 
“Ceye sees not itself.”? 


n V 


It is årgued that the training for a profession should concern 
‘itself with increasing technical skill, not with historical studies. 
„ Let us take the case of architecture. It may be suggested that there 
- is no relevancy between the effective planning of an out-house at 
>- a minimum of expenditure, and the understanding by the designer 
of the way in which the builders of antiquity produced the massive ` 
works of engineering which are still a marvel of the world, or how 
the medizval builders built the great Cathedrals and Castles. The 
expenditure of time on the study of styles of architecture by the 
student who is to practise as an architect on a small scale and in 
common surroundings may seem wasted. But on the other hand the 
cultivation of knowledge by the articled pupil in architecture of 
the: designs of the greatest masters of the craft, might, in time, 
lead not merely to the carrying out of humble commissions as a 
provincial architect, so as to suit the ignorance of conceptions on the 
part of his clientéle, but the architect might contribute to the 
gradual uplifting of architectural design in its humblest applica- 
tions amongst the public at large. It. is desirable, therefore, in 
the public interest, that there should be professors of, and advanced 
research students in architecture, who study past styles and stages 
of the development of architecture, and organise their know- 
ledge as an art, in its relation to other arts, as well as 
to literature and to science. In fact, an excellent index of 
the position of architecture as a profession is afforded by the degree 
ig which the general practitioner shares in the ascertained body of 
knowledge of his subject, and by the degree in which he performs 
his work in the light of this extended knowledge. Such skilled 
practitioners not only execute their work after ‘‘ inner ’’ standards 
but also tend to raise the architectural tone of the community. 
Similarly, whilst the professors and other investigators into the 
history of education have a distinct work to perform, the school 
teacher may reasonably be expected to emulate the professional 
eagerness of the architect by learning how to profit by thè study of 
the ‘‘ ofd masters,” and not only to teach his individual lessons or 
perform his other tasks by those rationalised methods which his 
theofetical and practical studies suggest to‘him, but also to realise 
. that his professional status will be dependent largely upon the 
extent of the interest he has in the organised knowledge underlying 
the work, present and past, of education, over and above what he 
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requires directly for application to the individual lessons. Actual 
individual power in any ordinary professional act is measured by 
the amount of knowledge and power in reserve. Hence the know- 
ledge of the history of education contributes to the reserve-forces 
of the teacher. The acquisition of such knowledge is a mental 
discipline, as well as an addition to the storage of knowledge avail- 
able for application at a given moment. It is, of course, tog much 
to expect the teacher to take an active, strenuous part in the - 
investigation and research into the history of education. But the 
national organisation of education is clearly defective, if provision . 
is not made somewhere in the national system, for the building up 
of a thorough body of knowledge of the history of education. This 
is an essential task, not only for the teachers, and for students of 
education, but also for the knowledge of history in general. 


VI. 


Let me give an instance of the light thrown on general history 
by the study of educational history. King Henry WITE. is often 
represented as a sort of escaped Oriental, absorbed in sensual self- 
seeking, whose intellectual outlook was casual and feeble. On this 
estimate, his discussions on Erasmus’s Free-will, and particularly 
his own answer to Luther in the Assertion of the Seven Sacraments 
can only be regarded as accidental, and Pope Leo X.’s conferment 
of the title of ‘‘ Defensor Fidei” must be regarded as a blatant 
piece of partisan recognition. But let us realise the fact that as 
King Henry VII. trained his elder son Arthur with the humanistic 
learning such as Sir Thomas Elyot desiderated for the youth who 
was to become a “‘ governor,” so the student age of Henry VIII. 
was occupied in the preparation for ‘‘ the mitre.” He was destined, 
we are told, to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, and the possible 
eventual dignity of the Cardinalate, and who could tell ? perchance 
the thoroughly ecclesiastically trained youth might reach the papal 
chair. Who does not see that the history of education in supplying 
the facts of the central idea of Henry VIII.’s early training also 
provides the key to Henry VIII.’s specialistic knowledge of 
theology, his insight into the disputes of Lutheranism, and a 
familiarity with conditions of the ecclesiastical hierarchy which, in 
the circumstances of later history, paved the way for himself to 
the Royal Supremacy over the English Church ; since his accession 
to the royal throne put out of court his assumption of the papal 
chair ? i . 

Then, again, the question will be raised: Granting the necessity 
of the study of the history of education as a part of general 
history—whaf is “ the good ” of its study to the teacher? It will 
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be objected that the subject-matter is unsuitable for the curriculum 
of a school, though on this point it may be recalled to mind that 
Milton advised the reading of an old book on education even by 
schoolboys. Innumerable hints and suggestions certainly are to be 
. found in the past which might afford educational lessons for the 
present. *Educational history, however, does not call for study 
becawse of the “tips ” to be obtained from it for application to 
` present-day needs, either of the nation or the class-room. 


VII. 


Yet in all questions of broad, decisive educational policy, the 
historical aspect is not a literary luxury ; it is the categorical demand 
of a sound judgment. If we are to understand the so-called 
‘religious’? question in connection with English primary 
education, we shall find that it is chiefly an historical question, 
emerging from the voluntary supply of many hundreds of 
primary’ ‘‘ charity’ schools at the end of the seventeenth and 
throughout “the eighteenth centuries, chiefly by the Church of 
England. This supply was suddenly confronted, after the 
Industrial Revolution, with the demand for filling up by State 
organisation the gaps in the national system. Finally, the 
different kinds of schools which have been found necessary for 
England—as supplied by the Church, by Undenominationalists, 
and by the State and other agencies—are so miscellaneous 
and satisfy such diverse needs that it is said, not without - 
some ground for the statement, that the real solution of 


the educational problem can only be met by recognising that . 


there is no one system of education adaptable for England. 
Whether such a statement be true or not, and what the educational 
policy should be in view of English conditions, can only be 
determinable by careful study of the aritecedent conditions which 
have been developing for several hundred years. The real depth 
of the citizen’s judgment on educational questions to-day can be 
gauged by the attention he has given to the origins and develop- 
ment of the various movements in evidence in the present education 
of England. So, too, we must realise that ‘‘each nation has 
“to solve its educational problems in many directions in its own 
“way.” But we must add ‘‘ in accordance with its own history.” 
When we realise that France enters into the heritage of Romance 
traditions, founded upon the old Roman disciplines, language and 
civilisation, we see that the instinct of her best writers for refined, 
accurate style is no mere accident, but the outcome of countless 
generations of profound study of the classics, ingrained in the 
scholarship of generation after generation amid all the changes and 
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development of language. The educational problems, therefore, of 
France or of Italy in relation to, say, the classics, are different from 
those of Germany or other Teutonic nations, because the national 
history is different. It is true such studies may not aid directly the 
individual class-lesson. But they will make the teacher a citizen 
of the great world whilst in his own province where, after all, itis a 
little disconcerting, if not humiliating, for him not to be at home. 


We urge then that all educationists—the Minister of Educa- ` 


tion, the officials of the Board of Education, Inspectors of the 
Board, Directors of Education, administrators of every form of 
Education—as well as teachers, and that important body of persons 
who should be educationists, the parents, and the large portion 
of the public who assert bold decisive views on education, should 
study the history of education so that, with judgments intelligently 
and carefully formed, they may enter into the discussions affecting 
the continuity of national educational progress, and that they may 
have the necessary material before them for comparison and 
judgment as to the different present-day ends, as to human ends 
generally, and as to their due educational co-ordination. : 


VIII. 


But for the teacher the necessity is still greater than for the 
citizen interested in educational progress. It cannot be well for 
each individual teacher to wrap himself up in his own thoughts, 
and in those of his own generation, and to refuse to go out on 
the highway of humanity, to learn the past experience and the 
counsels of the greatest thinkers. Educational history presents 
numerous points of contact with the whole current of the 
history of humanity and human interests, and necessarily develops 
a broad outlook. The price paid for the neglect of the study ef 
the history of education by teachers is the tendency to achieve an 
insufferable egotism, priding itself on examinational or other 
subjectively measured results, and on the glories of present-day 
educational progress, so-called, without reference to other standards 
‘than those of the existing environment. In other words, the risk 
is run of developing a professional Sir Willoughby Patterne spirit, 
ready to drink in the awaited homage of the future, and to let sink 
into oblivion the obligations of the past, in the absorbing con- 
centration on present self-expansion. 

For the educationist to go back to the study of the history of 
education is not decadence. For all students the final justifying 
reason for this extra study is that education has a humanistic end, 
and to,accomplish it, those actively engaged in it must ever keep 
alive within them the brightly burning lamp of humanism. Each 
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good teacher must have been at some time transfigured with some- 
thing of the nobility of aim and endeavour which has characterised 
the efforts of the best educators in all ages and in all climes. We are 
seriously told to-day by Prof. J. J. Findlay in his able book The 
School, “‘ that the school and its teachers are the creation of the 
‘‘commyniity; the teachers spring from ‘the people,’ and the 
‘‘nedple control the schooling; hence the ethics of the school, 
“its standards and ideals, are such as its creators fashion.’’ This 
‘surely means that bread-and-butter .subjects, bread-and-butter 


* methods, bread-and-butter aims of the teachers, being the primary 


necessities, are in control of the situation. ‘‘If teachers,” 
we are further told by the same writer, ‘‘ think more of ideal 
“ service than of the rate of payment, that is not in the bond.” : 
If this is a true diagnosis of present-day education, well, all the 
more need for the true teacher to look backward into history; 
to ‘‘ estrange himself ’’ from absorption in the present atmosphere ; 
to take refuge with Plato, with Quintilian, with Vittorino; and 
in the thought of the great national civilisations and the part 
education has played in them hitherto, to cultivate a confidence that 
the old educational spirit will preserve its continuity, and perform 
its beneficent part in the more complicated problems of the present 
and the future, as it has done in the past. Government has passed 
from the hands of the ‘‘ nobility’? for whom Elyot wrote, into 
the hands of the democracy, but this does not mean that the 
present age can dispense with nobility of life and conduct in the 
new governors. That the democracy is so numerous makes the 
claim all the stronger that the new ‘‘ governors’’ should also be 
distinguished by gentleness of manners and refinement of mind 
and heart. The teachers, of all men, then, must throw themselves 
into the task of teaching the future governors, the democracy, not 
as a trade for profit but as an heritage from a noble ancestry, 
-whose aims they cherish and express in their work. If they 
live in a utilitarian environment, all the more they must be 
permeated with the old belief in the greatness and privilege of 
their task. The real ground for the study of the history of 
education is the sense of entering into the large-heartedness, the 
high visions, and the unconquerable hopefulness for the noblest 
aims hitherto put forward for the development of humanity through 
the young. We must let the history of education keep before us 
the idea, in the words of Milton, that ‘‘to educate well” 
means “ to train the nation in true wisdom and virtue, and that 
“which springs from these—magnanimity (take heed of thatl).” 


FOSTER WATSON. 


CHRISTMAS IN ROME. 


ROM the beginning of Advent (through the nine successive » 
days preceding Christmas) to Christmas Eve, it is a 
‘crescendo ” of starts, of thrills, of sighs, for the Bambino, the 
Bambinello, the Child Jesus who is coming, who is to be born 
again. Where? and when ? and how ? All are questions out of place, 
where only a ‘‘somehow”’ could be the reply. Try, in fact, to 
confine the stream of the popular devotion within the limits of 
historical reality, or even only of common-sense. Try, if you will, 
to persuade these—not only ordinary women and children, but 
also the genuine representatives of that feminine Roma middie- 
class of which Goethe adored the ‘‘ charming ignorance,’’—or even 
of that class of the male sex which seems to be but fitting material 
for the church or the ecclesiastical court; try to persuade them that 
Christmas is but a conventional commemoration of the Nativity of 
Christ, who cannot have been born or died more than once; that 
this day, the 25th of December, was chosen by the Church not 
before the end of the third century A.D. in order to supplant the 
heathen worship of Mithras, or rather of the sun, whose birthday, 
Natalis Invicti, was celebrated on this day of the winter solstice. 
Try to persuade them that neither the year nor the day nor the hour 
of Christ’s birth is known, and that in any case neither are the 
nights in Palestine at this season so awfully cold, nor the caves of 
the Bethlehem khan, or public hostel, so uncomfortable, 
they will, even supposing they understand your speech, 
according to their nature and level of education and culture, 
either gratify you with one of those cordial imprecations 
which suit so charmingly a genuine Roman’s lips, or stare 
at you to admire such an odd animal; or, in the best hypo- 
thesis, give you the most absurd replies, such as fancy and 
sentiment allied together against reason may afford. 
The amateurs of folk-lore will recognise in this popular attitude 
a mere survival of the ancestral cult—which is at the basis of 
mythology—for the daily and yearly new birth of the sun, and for 
the stages of nature in its relation to cycles of human life: that cult 
for the perennial recurrence of life after death and from death which 
is the key of ancient and modern ideas of evolution. Students of 
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Christian history especially will recollect those undulations of 
morbid and contagious mystic enthusiasm which caused the first 
generations of Christians to live as if beside themselves in a frantic, 
, anxious expectation of the second advent of Christ; and to cry ina 
delirium of rapturous exultation in their meetings: ‘‘ The 
“Lord is coming, Maranatha.” The cult of the Holy 
Bambino is akin to the cult of Jesus as the Holy Eucharist in the | 
Roman Church, and to the cult of Madonna; that is for the eternal 
„e feminine and for an ‘‘ ideal lover ” : which feelings are intensified 
. in their abstract form by the condition of clergy and nuns, bound 
by their vows to ignore the natural forms of love and maternity. 
On the eve of the Nativity the diapason of popular excitement 
reaches its highest point, and, as is generally granted, if succeeds 
well enough in reconciling the demand of the two harshest enemies 
in theory—though practically inseparable accomplices and friends— 
namely, body and spirit. Pantagruelic banquets, and interminable 
public and private ceremonies and prayers; merry uproars and 
frantic revelries, ending in ecstacies of religious mysticism and 
impassioned ravishment before the holy Bambino, who is supposed 
to be received this night into one’s bosom in the Holy Communion; 
religious processions and rites, resolutions to imitate all 
the admirable virtues of Jesus Bambino and of Madonna for the 
next year, and strong attempts to enjoy as much as possible of 
worldly life during the festivities: all this may seem as impossible 
to blend together in one perfect psychological unity, as for the 
historians to realise what the Rome of Innocent the Third, or of Leo 
the Tenth, or the Florence of the Magnifico was like. Still, the old 
device, panem et circenses proves so congenial to Roman people ` 
under the refined form of ‘‘ dissipated joy and religious emotion,” 
that one is rather tempted to question whether an intense irrational 
joy is not at the bottom of the popular Latin form of religion, no 
matter which way it follows. 
Roman genius, always fertile in its own way, has proved, 
peculiarly successful in making ecclesiastical laws of fast contente 
e canzonate—that is, ‘‘ content though mocked,” on this eve of 
Nativity. As the law of fasting binds the faithful both as to the 
quality and quantity of food in the supper-of this day, and only 
allows them to have an unlimited dinner of vegetables and fish, the 
pious and docile believers have transferred the meal to the 
evening, and have assigned to it all the time from eight o’clock till 
the midnight Mass in the churches. As to quality, besides a 
hecatomb of fish, corresponding to the slaughter of bipeds and 
quadrupeds on Christmas Day, the discovery of the world-famous 
Roman pangiallo and torrone, a kind of almond, dried grapes, and 
honey cakes, has been another happy result of the fasting law. 
This is the historical origin of the Roman ‘‘ Cenone,” the 
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traditional big supper on the eve of Nativity, which gathers all the 
members of the family in an agape ọf family love. 

Let us now follow, as midnight is approaching, our Roman 
family to the religious services in the churches. Whither shall 
they go? Before 1870 the Pope used to celebrate the midnight 
Mass at the Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, the oldest public 
church dedicated to the cult of Mary in the fourth centúry, and 
called St. Mary by the Crib, because the model of the manger or 
créche of Bethlehem having been established there in an early. 


epoch, this church was considered as the Roman representation of . 


the Sanctuary in Bethlehem. It is superfluous to say that the very 
solemn and splendid service was attended by an enormous crowd 
of people. But at present, although this office no longer takes 
place, there is still the embarras“du choix as to which church to go 
to. At the church of ‘‘ Ara Coeli,’’ the renowned Temple at the top 
of the ‘Capitoline Hill, constructed on the place and with the 
material of the famous Capitoline Temple of Jupiter to which every 
Roman conqueror had to go to hang up the spolia opima, on 
this night the Franciscan friars, after the song of the Matis and the 
solemn Mass, lead an impressive procession, in which the celebrated 
Bambino is carried to the Presepio and placed in his royal 
cradle. About this Bambino and Presepio we have to speak 
again. Meantime, just an idea of the level and spirit of the religious 
fervour which this ceremony rouses will be afforded by the still 
persistent popular belief that a multitude of souls of the dead, 
temporarily delivered from purgatory, are allowed to attend, 
invisible to all but some privileged pious persons, and to follow 
the procession of Bambino. 

One of the most characteristic features of Christmas service in 
Rome is caused by the old custom of every priest celebrating on this 
day three Masses. As no priest wishes to renounce this privilege, 
which implies the earning of a triple remuneration, and in con- 

, sideration of the fact that there are an enormous number of priests 


resident in Rome, some 4,000 to 550,000 inhabitants, a humorous - 


competition arises amongst them as to the time of celebration and 
as to the boys by whom they are to be assisted at the Mass. 

As for the people, most of them, after the midnight office, return 
to their houses, and having swallowed the traditional broth 
of capon pass the rest of the morning in the arms of Morpheus, 
keeping the surplus of their religious fervour for the evening 
procession in S. Maria Maggiore, and for the triumphant 


carrying of the Golden Shrine in the form of a cradle supposed ' 


to contain the remains of the real crib in which Jesus was 
placed. To question the authenticity of this relic would 
be a temerity not tolerated in Roman Catholic circles. As 
a matter of fact, the most benevolent interpretation of the 
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existence of this supposed cradle of Jesus is that in the Middle Ages 
a representation of the real cradle having been introduced into this 
church, it had to undergo in the course of time the common fate 


of such copies—that is, to be raised by popular favour to the honour . 


of being the original. It may, in passing, be pointed out that 
while the cribs of Palestine used to be of stone, that of Rome is-of 
wood; ahd from an accurate investigation made some years ago 
. it was found that one of the planks of the crib had a Latin 
jnscription concerning some Christian martyrs, who are reasonably 
, supposed not to ante-date the birth of Christ. 

Of course, given the character of the Roman religious feeling, 


neither does the belief of a part of the congregation in the authenticity ` 


of the crib interfere with their behaviour in the church, nor does the 
indifference of the greater part diminish their curiosity as to the 
splendid apparatus, the coup d'œil, the Christmas carols. Different 
feelings will not prevent mothers going out of the church from 
questioning their children: ‘‘ Well, did you enjoy the, fine 
= “festival?” and the children from replying, ‘‘Oh! so much, 
“ mother: e Roman people leave the priests to believe what they 
like: what they ask for are the festivals, the stirring emotions. 
The Presepio—that is, the artistic representation of Christ’s birth— 
is the great interest of most children of good family in Rome in 
these days, as, not only in the churches but also in private houses, 
the Presepio for Bambino is set up in the traditional setting of the 
stable. It is this blessed arrangement of Presepio which absorbs 
the attention of the lively children in their work of destruction and 
construction, and delivers the mothers from their ‘‘ diabolic ” (this 
is the technical word) vivacity during the exciting Christmas 
holidays. The Presepio is, perhaps, the first trial which proves the 
artistic bent of the children, their ability in all sorts of initiative, 
their taste for nature, their capacity for large conceptions and 
enterprises : because the Presepio does not consist only of the stable 
with the Holy Family inside. This, on the contrary, is the least part, 
and but a pretext for a universal exhibition of all that the three 
kingdoms of nature mixed in the most odd and absurd way can 
supply. The aroused fancy, fed by Jules Verne’s stories, and allied 
to a complete ignorance of geography and history, gathers and 
amasses together in a few square yards supposed to represent the 
surroundings of Bethlehem, or even the whole of Judæa, all the 
systems of mountains and lakes; all the angels of heaven, all the 
animals, trees, and plants of earths buildings representative of all 
styles of architecture, dresses of all fashions, skins of all colours. 
You may see, in the far distance, the Egyptian Pyramids side by 
side with the dome of St. Peter; in the background a ridge 
of mountains, snow-covered, broken by volcanoes in eruption; 
while on these Judzean roads camel-caravans, guided by negroes, 
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meet cyclists and automobiles, and an imposing steamer approaches 
bearing English tourists to the shores of Palestine. Even some 
more audacious child ventured last year to introduce on the sky of 
Jerusalem some hovering aeroplanés, to the great jealousy of the 
angels gathered round the new-born child. 

An orgiastic medley of chaos, and luxuriant riches; a. ate 
sence of the Thousand and One Nights, an encyclopzdic bazaar and 
a radical negation of all the notions of time and space, a revolution - 
of all natural.laws—this is what the bold Roman boy gathers round 
the crib, in which, after all, they sometimes forget to place the , 
Bambino. All this medley they show with a proud satisfaction to 
the deeply moved parents and envious friends and schoolfellows, 
while the little sister goes round shaking a little box on which is 
written se Offerings for the Holy Bambino,” to be translated ‘‘ A 

“ contribution to the cash for sweets.” The good example of 
church boxes is not lost. 

Of course, not all the Presepii present this humorous spectacle. 
In some religious institutes and in some private families intelligent 
adult persons lead the work, employing also skilful artists, and 
trying to supply a faithful representation of the landscape, scenery, 
and customs, as in Christ’s time. Some of them are real works of 
art. The multitude of Presepii implies, of course, a large sale of 
fittings and materials; in fact, at this time, besides the number 
of shops, one of the largest squares, that of Piazza Navona, 
is transformed into an enormous bazaar in which all kinds of 
earthenware figures for the Presepio are sold at every price, from 
a halfpenny to several shillings each, besides cork trees to’imitate 
groves, caves, and grottos ; rough scenes on paper in water-colours ; 
mosses and liver-wort to represent meadows, &c. The cleverer or 
less wealthy children supply these materials by their own industry ; 
and it was rather a pretty sight to see, until a few years ago, before 
the Forum was surrounded by a railing, children climbing about 
the ruins of the Vestals’ house, or the temple of Castor and Pollux, 
or on the foundations of the Tiberian and Caligula Palaces, sug- 
gesting romantic rapprochements as they plucked the mosses from 
the damp places to adorn the representation of the birth of Him 
Whose Kingdom has survived the Roman Empire. 

I have already referred to the Bambino of the Ara 
Coeli, but it deserves a fuller description. The Bambino, 
a real masterpiece, carved in wood, gives such a wonderful 
impression of majestic and beneficent power, as to explain 
the almost fanatic worship it receives (even apart from its legendary 
stories) from people bent on paying homage to the masterpieces 
of art. During the year this Bambino is continually travelling, 
driven in a coach discernible by its own flag and supported by two 
of the Franciscan friars of the convent annexed to the church, to 
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visit such members of rich families as are dangerously ill. It seems 
that his beneficent power is particularly experienced in behalf of 
women who are going to have offspring, just as the heavenly 
twins, Castor and Pollux, whose colossal statues guard the 
square of the Capitol, did in the pagan religion. The precaution 
of not allowing the Bambino out without a good guard, we, owe— 
according to the popular legend—to an attempt made by a pious 
woman, who feigned sickness in order to obtain permission to have 
the Bambino left with her, and then sent back to the friars a copy 
_ of it, keeping the original herself. But the miraculous Bambino 
foiled the plot: that very night a great ringing of bells woke the 
friars, and when they went down to the church, the knockings of 
a small foot at the church door. warned them that the naked Bambino 
had escaped the sequestration, and in the: cold wind and rain was 
awaiting re-instalment. 

Of course, the holy Bambino does not leave his ‘soft cradle 
without an adequate compensation for the trouble, nor his guardians 
either; but in these days of Christmas he lies snugly in his golden 
cradle in thes magnificent Presepio in the Church of Ara Cceli, in 
which, as a king on his throne, he receives the homage of his large 
court of juvenile lovers. 

From this day on to the Epiphany a unique spectacle is to 
be seen in this church: a swarm of children, especially girls, of all 
ages and conditions from three to about twelve, following each 
other without interruption, in the afternoons ascend the pulpit of 
the church, and, with ease and frankness and vivacity of voice and 
gesture hardly imaginable, address from memory to the Bambino 
what is called ‘‘ tl sermone ’’—namely, a poetical composition some- 
times as long as a poem, a mixture of flattering phrases, of 
declarations of love, of promises and petitions, and even of jokes 
and teasing. Sometimes, instead_of il sermone delivered as a 
monologue, two or three or more children represent a little per- 
formance by dialogue, and people express their judgment after 
each sermon or performance—and often, also, in the course of 
them—by all kinds of approbation or disapproval—such as blowing 
toy trumpets—more or less within the broad limit of their respect 
for the church. The spectacle suggests a vivid record of the origin 
of ancient and modern drama in religious mysteries and perform- 
ances. 

A charming scene happens not infrequently: a little child, hardly 
settled in the middle of the large pulpit in the face of the 
surrounding crowd, loses in a moment his courage, his memory, 
and his tongue, and, instead of the sermone, presents the audience 
with cries and a shower of tears. Another, in the middle of the 
performance, suddenly loses his memory, but not his boldness, and, 
unmindful of his oratorical decorum, calls by name his mother, or 
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older sister, or any other person appointed as a prompter and asks 
for help. Or, again, a charmingly pretty girl or boy recites the 
sermone in such a fascinating and ‘stirring manner that people 
cannot help bursting forth at its conclusion in frantic applause ; 
taking the child from the pulpit, they will cover him with kisses, 
pull him one from another, and hardly allow him back to the arms 
of the affected, weeping, and proud mother. The little heroy very 
likely, will take advantage of the exceptional feelings of the mother, 
on leaving the church, to ask her: ‘‘Mother, will you buy for my 
“Presepio a beautiful ox and ass as large as those of the Presepio . 
“of Ara Coeli? ” 

As is well known, these two illustrious personages, the ox and 
the ass, are the essential elements of the Presepio, the heroes of 
these days, the most impressive creatures for childish fancy. It is 
noteworthy that already in the oldest Roman pictures of the 
Nativity, and in the sarcophagi sometimes of the fourth century, 
not only the whole ensemble of stable, shepherds, and angels, but 
even Mary and Joseph themselves are wanting, but never, not even 
once, are the ox and the ass, the faithful guardians, missing : and 
that though the canonical gospels do not mention these animals at 
all. It seems that their presence was first suggested by a passage in 
Habakkuk (III. v. 2), which, in the Hebrew text sounds like ‘‘ In 
“ the midst of the years make it known ” ; but in the ‘‘ Septuagint ” 
Greek version was translated by ‘‘ Between two animals thou shalt 
“be known ”: a variation which is evidently but a slight trifle. 
However, while for medizval artists the two animals only stand 
as the characteristic note of Jesus’ birth, modern Roman children 
take a much more personal interest in the glorification of the ox, 
and especially of the ass, to which at the schools they are so often 
compared. It appears as if it were a vindication and a glorification - 
of their own selves; for, not infrequently, when an irritated teach¢r 
or the parents address a child by the epithet, ‘‘ You ass!” he will 
reply: ““ Poco male ’’: after all, I shall still be capable of watching 
by Jesus Bambino. 

To come back to the Bambino of Ara Cæœli, his reputation is of 
being extremely miraculous, and was still more so in the past. The 
walls of the outside of the Presepio bear witness to the strong 
popular devotion, by.their innumerable ex-voto and very precious 
jewels. The dress of the Bambino itself is more like a mosaic of 
pearls and diamonds. Even now, it is to be heard in the mouth of 
mothers in a moment of sudden and extreme danger of their 
children: ‘‘ Bambino of Ara Coeli, save him!’’ Of course, no 
mention‘appears anywhere of all the cases in which the Bambino of 
Ara Coeli has remained deaf to the appeals of his worshippers. 


G. Piou. 


THE MODERN GREEK AND HIS ANCESTRY. 


: [* the history of the Balkan Peninsula during the nineteenth and 


in the present century, we are always struck anew by the great 
importance which the question of nationality has in the formation 
of political frontiers. Urged by the racial consciousness of the 
nations, diplomacy has founded the States of the Balkan Peninsula 
according to that principle of nationality: the last example is the 
planned establishment of an independent Albanian State. Though 
it may be demanded by Austria and Italy in the first place for political 
and economic reasons, yet it can be justified only by the fact that 
the Albarffans are a peculiar race, plainly different from Slavs and 
Greeks, forming together with the Greeks the oldest population of 
the Peninsula. This example shows how sometimes practical 
politics and theoretical science go together in deciding on the ‘‘ to 
‘“‘ be or not to be ” of whole nations. Greece, the one among the 
Balkan States that first freed herself from the Turkish Empire, was 
also obliged, soon after liberating herself, to struggle to give 
scientific proof of her nationality. When the Greek people 
directed the attention of Europe to themselves by their heroic fight 
for liberty, it was thought an axiom that the brave men who tried 
to break down the bonds of a four hundred years’ slavery were 
the successors of those Athenians and Spartans who once had 
repelled the Oriental barbarians’ lust of conquest on the battle- 
fields of Marathon and Platza. It fell, therefore, like a bomb, 
threatening to blow new-risen Greece in the air, when in 1830 the 
German scholar Fallmerayer, the distinguished student of 
Medizval Greek history, quietly pronounced the sentence that in 
the Balkans the Greek race had been long ago annihilated. The 
vehement excitement into which the Greeks and Philhellenes were 
thrown at first hindered any cool consideration of the assertion. 
On the part of the Greeks an answer was from the beginning clearly 
provoked by the importance of the question. Fallmerayer himself 
had given a political point to his theory, and the danger for Greece 
was that the brilliant essayist should on the basis of his doctrine 
have emphasised the Turks’ right to authority; it was still more 
dangerous to the political existence of Greece that the hypothesis 
could be used in a panslavist sense. Fallmerayer’s theory, often 
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discussed and much disputed, has evoked the question as to the 
origins of the modern Greek. Let us see now what are the historical 
facts this statement is based on. i 
At the time when the German tribes began moving, that is to 
say, at the end of the third century A.D., a gradual immigration of 
Slavonic tribes into the Balkans began; their invasigns became 
more and more frequent, since the Goths chose Western Burope as 
the goal of their conquering expeditions and left to the Slavs an 
open passage into the Balkan countries. Different Slavonic tribes 
spread over Moesia, Thrace, Thessaly, and Epirus during’ the 
sixth century ; the Pass of Thermopylae and the Isthmus of Corinth ` 
did not stop them; only at the walls of fortified towns such as 
Thebes, Athens, Corinth, Patras, was the rude force of the 
attacking hordes broken. Buta real Slavonisation of some Greek 
territories took-place only in the eighth century, and attained its 
highest point when a horrible plague in 746 depopulated the 
Greek territories. Ancient Greece swarmed with Slavs, and the 
word of the Emperor Constantinus Porphyrogennetus (912-959) is 
justified in a certain sense, that the whole country (i.e. „the 
Peloponnesus) was Slavonised and barbarised. - However, it must 
be emphasised that in the territory of Ancient Greece Slavonic 
States were never founded as they were in Bulgaria and Servia. 
Finally, when the Slavs became an ever greater danger for the 
parts which had remained Greek, the Empress Irene sent her 
favourite chieftain, Staurakios, in 783, against the Slavonic 
inhabitants of Thessaly, Middle Greece and the Peloponnesus. 
Byzantium tried to master the intruders. During the ninth century 
the Slavs of the Peloponnesus were entirely overthrown, with the 
exception of the Ezerites and Milingi who still for a long time 
maintained themselves in the mountains of Laconia. With the 
defeat of the Slavs, the Greek elements of Hellas were strengthened 
again and began to absorb the foreign immigrants ; Christianisatitn 
was the means which the Greeks used for absorbing these elements. 
Do the historical facts justify Fallmerayer’s assertion ? At first 
they might seem to do so. But we have already been obliged to 
emphasise the fact that the Greek element was always preserved in 
the cities, and we had especially to cite the Peloponnesus as the 
place of Slavonic settlements. In order to gain clear evidence 
about the ethnographical composition of the modern Greek race, 
we ought before all to know the local expansion and the number of 
Slavs who settled on Greek territory. We are not able to make an 
exact ethnographical map of the Slavonic epoch of Greece on the 
basis of documentary tradition : that is, we cannot precisely say in 
what proportion each district was inhabited by Slavs. So we must 
seek other help. A starting point is the present grouping of the 
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Balkan peoples. Greek-speaking people live to-day in the kingdom 
of Greece, including all islands of the Ægean together with Crete; 
Greeks are the chief inhabitants of Epirus and the coast of Mace- 
donia and Thrace, at some points extending inland; the coasts of 
Asia Minor are Greek, and from about Sinope to Trebizond the 
district thay be definitely classed as a continuous Greek-speaking 
country. Here and in the middle of Asia Minor the Greek 
language and Greek nationality have developed in quite an original 
_ manner. Finally the Island of Cyprus is almost entirely Greek, 
probably more so than it was in the bloom of antiquity. Although 
the race can no longer claim the imposing expansion which it had 
during the heyday of Attic sea-power or even in the time of 
Hellenism, yet to-day it reigns in the pure Greek countries of the 
Ancient World, i.e., round the Ægean Sea; in Greece, properly 
so called, Slavs have now quite disappeared. As to their former 
expansion we can gain information by examining the geographical 
names in Greek districts. The existence of Slavonic settlers is 
clearly evifieaced by the names of villages, rivers and towns which 
are of Slavonic origin: Tirnavos in Thessaly, Arachova near 
Delphi, and in different parts of the Peloponnesus Zagora, the 
name of the ancient Helicon, Gortsa in Laconia, the Kamenitsa 
River in Elis—these names, which I take at random, and which I 
could multiply to any extent, prove that in the districts mentioned 
Slavs were once settled. Examining these names more exactly we 
observe that in some parts of the Peloponnesus they are more 
frequent, but that Attica is almost entirely without Slavonic traces. 
A critical inquiry into the whole material of geographical names is 
still to be made. The statements of Fallmerayer are quite innocent of 
a thoroughly scientific method ; thus, for example, the opinion must 
be abandoned to-day that the modern name Morea for the Pelo- 
ponnesus is Slavonic; it is of pure Greek origin, meaning “‘ country 
“of mulberries.’ Only when we have the results of a detailed 
inquiry arranged on an ethnographical map, shall we be able to 
see in what districts Slavs have never existed, and where Greeks 
were mixed with Slavs. Not only in the towns which always 
remained Greek, but also in the open country the Greeks preserved 
themselves: Argolis, for instance, is proved to have been free from 
Slavs by the great scarcity of Slavonic names; the district Kynuria 
(south of Argolis), inhabited by the curious tribe of the Tsaconians, 
remained quite Greek in the centre: for an exact inquiry made by 
myself into the names of the district has confirmed the fact that 
Slavonic traces are entirely or almost entirely missing in Kynuria 
and in the southern neighbourhood of it as far as Malvasia. For 
the same reason the inhabitants of the Taenarum Peninsula south 
of the line Tsimova-Gythion, the brave Maniates, may pride them- 
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selves on a pure Greek ancestry. Thus even the condition of the 
Peloponnesus, which is used in the first place as a test for the 
Slavonisation of ancient Greek territory, does not allow-us to say 
that the Greek race has been eradicated there; still less may it be 
said of other parts of Greece. The Islands of the Ægean, the 
Greek districts of Asia Minor, and the Island of Cyprus ‘were never 
influenced by the waves of the Slavonic flood. ° 

It is quite certain that a brief view of Greek ethnography proves 
Fallmerayer’s thesis to be a great failure; it is wrong to say that 
“ no drop of ancient Greek blood ” flows in the veins of the modern * 
Greek. On the other hand, no one can deny that in some of the 
Greek territories a physical mixture of Greek and Slavonic blood 
took place. When a serious historian of merit, like the Greek K. 
Sathas, tries to dispute the fact of Slavonic immigration, it is 
nothing but a caprice or a sophism. For Sathas says that the 
immigrants who were called Slavs by the Byzantines, were not 
Slavs but Albanians, part of a race closely. related to the Greeks. 
But the fact of Slavonic geographical names cannot beyexplained 
and removed by such a theory; and even if the-theory of Sathas 
were probable, whether the Greeks mixed with Slavs or with 
another race would be irrelevant to the question of nationality ; 
for the opinion of many Greeks is wrong, that the Albanians are 
more closely related to the Greeks than, e.g., to the Slavs. 

However, it is true that the Albanians also form part of the 
elements which contributed to the physical transformation of the 
Greek race. Christian Albanians during the thirteenth and 
the fourteenth centuries immigrated into Greece as farmers and 
shepherds, and settled in Boeotia and Attica, in Euboea and in 
the Peloponnesus (especially in the eastern districts and in 
Arcadia). Compact masses of Albanians still live to-day in Argolis, 
and in some other provinces of the Peloponnesus; moreover 
the villages in Attica, the island of Salamis, and parts of Beeotia, 
Ægina, and Andros are inhabited by Albanians. But because 
these Albanians from the beginning did not stand in hostile 
opposition to the Greeks, their Hellenisation began quickly and 
without difficulty. Having no national feelings of their own, and 
being connected with their countrymen by the same religion, they 
are now either -totally Hellenised or have at least adopted Greek 
customs and Greek feeling: entire Hellenisation is but a question 
of time. ~~ - 

Thus Slavs and Albanians are the two elements which were 
added to the ancient Greek blood; yet large districts such as the 
Greek islands and Asia Minor have remained free from the one 
and the other. All the other foreigners who in course of time 
settled on Greek ground, were of small importance in the question 
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of nationality ; some because they were few in number, others, such 
as.the Turks, because they were always sharply separated from the 
Greeks by political and religious differences. 

From the historical and ethnographical conditions of modern 
Greece, it results therefore that her inhabitants certainly, do not 
form a pufe race of ancient Greek origin. On the other hand, they 
are rfeither a new race nor a new nationality on ancient ground; 
on the contrary, the native element has absorbed the foreign 
“intruders, has stamped them with its own seal. Now the question 
for us is to fix the national character of this anthropological 
mixture, that is, to examine whether and to what degree the foreign 
elements have influenced the natives with regard to their physical 
and psychological qualities. 

The science of anthropology must first be consulted as to 
whether it can give us facts which will bring the question to an 
issue. As for the ancient Greeks, it is the usual, but not undisputed 
opinion, that on an average they were mesocephalic with the index 
77) near the mark of dolichocephalism. In the modern Greek 
thts index’ has. changed a little—to 80, the beginning of 
brachycephalism. From a group of ancient Greek skulls, 
Professor Virchov, years ago, calculated the following proportion : 


dolicho- meso- brachycephalic. 


28% 52% 20% 
As to the Greeks of to-day, I have found the following numbers: 


dolicho- meso- brachycephalic. 


16% 32% 52% 


On the other hand, the Southern Slavs are clearly broad-headed 
(»rachycephalic); their index varies from 81.6 for the..-Servians 
to 85.1 for the Croatians, and 87 for Herzegovina, and on an 
average there are found (according to Ranke) :— 


dolicho- meso- brachycephalic. 


3% 25% 72% 


That the Greeks have become Slavs, that ‘‘no drop of 
“Greek blood”’ is in the modern Greek, is certainly not proved 
by the numbers quoted: a mixture only may be inferred from 
the change in the craniometrical numbers, An exact examination, 
however, does not necessarily oblige us to draw even this con- 
clusion, for brachycephalism is not found chiefly in the districts 
once inhabited by Slavs, but in districts free of Slavs, as for instance 
in the Ionian Islands, and very specially on the northern shore 
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of Asia Minor; whereas on the other hand dolichocephalism 
has plainly been proved in Thessaly, where plenty of Slavs must 
once have lived. We 

Thus Fallmerayer’s followers gain little help from anthropology. 
It seems almost as though the Slavs had not left any physical 
traces; a natural selection has perhaps taken place if this way, 
that in mixing only those individuals were strong enough to 
preserve themselves who had something in their nature of the 
Greek element. But even if a large mixture of blood had proved 
to be a fact as the result of anthropological inquiries, it would : 
be of no avail for the question of nationality in a higher sense. 
For, for instance, a man’s belonging to the English or the German 
people does not depend on a certificate that he possesses a 
long skull. As neither the Englishman in spite of his Celtic 
blood, nor the German of Prussia in spite of his Slavonic blood, 
would allow his nationality to be in dispute, so the nationality of 
the modern Greek must be considered from the same point of view. 
Not physical characteristics, but the totality of language, manner 
of thinking, ideas and customs—shortly, the sum *of spiritual 
qualities—form in the first place the idea of nationality. And with 
regard to these things we find nothing, or so small a remainder 
of Slavonic traces in ‘Greece, that they can only be detected by 
a very minute examination. i 

The most important and most peculiar mark of a people is 
their language. Thus the language of the modern Greek is a very 
valuable testimony to his ancestry : modern Greek is certainly not 
ancient Greek (nobody could reasonably expect it), but it is in spite 
of many differences a legitimate child, a natural development of 
ancient Greek. All endeavours to detect in the modern Greek 
grammar, in phonology, accidence or syntax, Slavonic or Albanian 
elements have failed and must fail, because what has been thought 
to be foreign and modern, had already begun to develop a long 
time before the invasion of Slavs and Albanians, partly even before 
the Roman epoch. Modern Greek was ready in germ at the end of 
antiquity ; for Hellenistic Greek, standing between Attic and Modern 
Greek, already shows the essential characteristics which constitute 
the differences between a classical and a modern language. For 
example, the modern Greek pronunciation, the so-called Itacism, 
had almost entirely developed in the epoch of the Roman Emperors. 
The vocabulary, indeed, is influenced by foreign languages; but the 
foreign words which are imported into a language do not touch on 
the ethnographical character of a people, any more than does the im- 
portation of coffee, tea, and tobacco. Thus English has remained 
a Germanic language, although it teems with words borrowed from 
the French; none of the European languagés was or is able to keep 
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free from a foreign vocabulary. Therefore it is not at all strange 
- that’ foreign . words came in great number into Hellenistic, 
Mediæval and Modern Greek. First it was Rome that imported 
many words, especially of public life and trade, into the Hellenistic 
and early Byzantine language; then the Frankish conquerors, and 
above gll the sea-faring Venetians, followed with numerous terms of 
the navy and commerce; and finally the Turks enlarged the Greek 
vocabulary in many departments of every-day life down to the bill 
of fare and to words of abuse. What, then, of Slavonic words? 
“They are in comparison with those already mentioned so very 
trifling that nobody would infer from their presence the idea that 
Slavs and Greeks closely touched one another. An -excellent 
connoisseur of the Balkan languages, the late Professor Gustav 
Meyer, of Gratz, has collected the Slavonic words in Modern Greek 
from all sources that he could discover, yet his collection does not 
number more than two hundred and seventy-three ; and among this 
number the districts near the Slavonic frontiers (where even to-day 
there is centact between the two languages) furnish the great 
majority of Slavonic words, whereas those of common or nearly 
common use are at best no more than seventy, a number which is 
very small in comparison with the mass of Romance and Turkish 
elements. And if we further consider that a great many of the 
Slavonic words have found their way into Greek indirectly— 
namely, through the Turkish language—there is no foundation at 
all for the fantastic notion of a ‘‘ mixed Grzco-Slavonic dialect,” 
which exists only in the imagination of some incompetent people. 
The number of Slavonic loanwords in former times was hardly 
much greater; the Chronicle of Morea, a text of the fourteenth 
century, which relates the history of the Frankish conquest in quite 
vulgar speech, contains a great many French and Italian terms, but 
nd Slavonic words, although at the period of the work un-Hellenised 
Slavs still existed in the mountains of the Peloponnesus. Slavs as 
well as Albanians have always received from the Greeks more than 
they gave them; those peoples, therefore, who had the closest 
physical contact with the Greeks had no influence on Greek 
nationality and culture. This is a good example of the rule that 
uncivilised tribes cannot retain their national peculiarity, much less 
impose it on a higher civilisation. 

The preservation of Greek nationality is conspicuous not only in 
the language, but in all that is comprised in the term folklore, in 
the thought, the superstitions and the customs of the Greek people. 
The national character of the ancient Greeks has not been lost even 
under the levelling influence of Christianity, but has developed and 
survives sometimes under the cover of ecclesiastical forms. 

The ancient Greek gods are, of course, forgotten by the people, 
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but ancient ideas of Zeus and other gods are still found in popular 
ideas about God and the Saints : Zeus nods, and Olympus trembles, 
says Homer—God shakes his hair, and the earth trembles, so think 
to-day the inhabitants of Zante, who are often frightened by horrible 
earthquakes. The Saints personate the ancient gods: Saint Nikolas 
is the protector of navigation, he saves from the dangérg of storms 
—who does not recall old Poseidon? Saint George represents 
the ancient god of war. The veneration of the Panagia, 
the Virgin Mary, reminds us of the virginal Pallas Athene. 
About Saint Dionysios there is a charming legend which clearly 
belongs to the legends of Dionysos, the old god of wine: the very 
name of the Saint is almost identical with the name of the ancient 
god. The tale is so characteristic and amusing that I relate it as 
a whole :— 


“ When Saint Dionysios was still young, he once made a journey 
through Greece, in order to go to Naxia (Naxos), but the way being 
very long he got tired, and sat down on a stone to rest. While 
he was sitting and looking down in front of him, he saw at his feet 
a little plant sprouting from the earth, which seeme% to him so 
beautiful that he resolved at once to take it with him and to plant 
it. He took the plant out of the ground and carried it away ; but 
as the sun was very hot just then, he feared that it might dry up 
before his arrival in Naxia. So he found the small bone of a bird, 
and put the small plant into it, and went on. In his holy hand, 
however, the plant grew so quickly that it peeped forth from both 
sides of the bone. Then he again feared that it would dry up, and 
thought of a remedy. He found the bone of a lion, which was 
thicker than the bird’s bone, and he put the bird’s bone, together 
with the plant, into the bone of the lion. But the plant quickly 
grew, even out of the lion’s bone. Then he found the bone of a 
donkey, which was still thicker, and he put the plant, together 
with the bird’s and lion’s bones, into the donkey’s bone, and so 
he came to Naxia. When he was planting the plant, he saw 
that the roots had thickly wound round the bones of the bird, the 
lion, and the donkey. As he could not take it out without injuring 
the roots, he planted it in the ground as it was, and the plant 
quickly grew up, and produced, to his delight, the finest grapes, 
from which he made the first wine, and gave it to men to drink. 
But what a wonder did he see now! When men drank of it, they 
sang in the beginning as little merry birds; drinking more of it 
they became strong as lions, and drinking still more, they became 
as the donkeys.”’ 7 


As the ancient Greeks believed springs, rivers and lakes, woods 
and trees, mountains and ravines to be filled with Nereids, Nymphs 
and Dryads, so according to the present belief wild nature is 
populated by a swarm of Nereids, this old name being used for all 
sorts of Elves. In the tales of Nereids many old traits live on; 
there is in them ‘“‘ so much undoubted antiquity, that if there were 
“no literary tradition, we could still recover a nearly true picture of 
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‘the ancient belief of the Nymphs.” For instance, the very old 
myth of Peleus and the Nereid Thetis is preserved in modern fairy 
tales. Charon, the old ferry-man in the Underworld, is to-day the 
God .of Death; he conducts the souls in a dreary procession to his 
realm. As jn antiquity, a copper coin is put into the mouth of a 
dead persen as fee for the ferry into the other world. The ancient 
Moirai or Fates (to-day Mires) still determine the fate of the new-born 
child, spin and cut the thread of life. The bride is conducted into 
her new home, the dead are buried, with ceremonies which the 
Greeks used already two thousand years ago. A sick person seeks 
recovery by lying down to sleep in the church of a saint, like those 
patients who once made a pilgrimage to the temple of Asklepios 
in Epidaurus. My remarks may suffice to show how false it 
would be to speak of the extinction of the ancient race, as we see 
everywhere that ancient Greece still lives on in modern Greece. 
On the other hand, Slavonic traces are hardly to be detected in the 
sphere of folklore; they are unimportant and rare at all events. 
Only a fewapgints, such as the gloomy belief in vampires, seem to 
be influenced by Slavonic ideas and features; at least a name of this 
ghost, Vrikolakas or something similar, is Slavonic. But this 
belief is not wholly taken from the Slavs, for similar traits are not 
at all wanting in antiquity, as the German philologist, Bernhard 
Schmidt, has emphasised in his brilliant book on modern Greek 
folklore. 

And last, but not least, what does the moral character of the 
modern Greeks prove as to their ancestry? I do not much value 
this criterion for our problem. But certainly the character of the 
modern Greek people has no resemblance, for instance, to that of 
the Russian people. The Russians are pessimists and brooders 
without activity. On the contrary, the mobile and active spirit of 
thé modern Greeks reminds us of that famous characterisation 
which Thucydides (i. 70) puts into the mouth of a Corinthian: 
“The Athenians are fond of innovations and quick in resolve and 
“execution, bold above their strength, braving dangers even 
“against their better knowledge and in misfortunes always full 
“of hope. . . . If they fail in a trial, they put their hope in 
“something else. . . . Therefore, if anyone said that they 
“are by nature such as to have no rest nor to let others rest, he 
“would be saying the truth.” In other things, too, the modern 
Greek has some features of the ancient Athenian, such as the gift 
of speech; also unfavourable features, such as the tendency to 
superficia] thinking and boasting, a quarrelsome temper in political 
matters, cunning in trade and commerce. 

As our inquiry shows, that entire and complete ethnographical 
transformation, which Greece is said by Fallmerayer to have under- 
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gone, is out of the question. The Greeks have mixed with foreign 
elements like all nations who have a history, but they possessed 
and possess such wonderful elasticity that in spite of the most 
contrary fate they have been able to absorb foreign culture and 7 
foreign races without their national peculiarity being extinguished. 
The Greeks of to-day are descendants of the ancient Helleges, not 
in the sense in which every modern Greek could trace his origin 
back to an ancient Athenian or Spartan, but in the sense that in 
the modern people ancient blood flows largely and in some districts 
almost purely, and still more in the higher sense that the modern’ 
race shows a natural development of the Greek population of the 
Ancient World. On the other hand, it would be wrong to identify 
and confuse the ancient and modern language, the ancient and 
modern nationality, as zealous and exaggerating amateurs would 
do. Christianity and the centralisation of the Greeks by the 
Roman Empire above all transformed the ancient people into the 
modern, and that in quite another degree than Slavs, Albanians or 
other barbarians could do. The Greeks of to-day arg more ciqsely 
related to the Byzantines than these latter are to the ancient Greeks. 

Thus our theme has finally led us to politics, to the Eastern 
Question. Our problem is connected with this question, it is of 
political as well as scientific importance, as I pointed out in the 
beginning of my paper. Historical and ethnographical considera- 
tions recommend such a solution of the political problem, as that 
the tace which in antiquity and in the Middle Ages ruled the 
Ægean, the vitality of which I hope to have proved, shall 
again be put in its historical position. 

At the present day, when military and political successes have 
raised the credit of the Greek nation, it is more easy to pronounce 
such an opinion than it was some years ago, when the financial 
and political condition of modern Greece made ill-wishers speak ‘of 
the “so-called Greeks,” who are but a “‘ bastard nation,” a 
“mosaic of Vlachs, Arnauts, and Slavs.’’ But I wish to avoid 
speaking of political problems, although I know that Philhellenism 
has not died out in the English nation. Scientific truth is above 
all national and political discussion. Yet the truth we have 
gained about the historical and ethnographical position of the 
modern Greek, justifies us in the hope that the talented nation that 
has been so often punished by fate, and sometimes through its own 
fault, will now have a brighter future. 


ALBERT THUMB 
(Strassburg University). 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


LOANS AND RUMOURS OF LOANS. 


TJ AR in the Near East has now come to an end, but only like 
a fire that has gone out for want of fuel. And the ruinous 
preparations for its renewal, which are certain to fill up the 
interval of peace, are somewhat checked for lack of the 
necessary funds. These, however, are not likely to flow as 
abundantly, nor indeed as speedily, as was anticipated by the 
Oriental fire-eaters, who will in consequence be forced to damp their 
ardour and put off the realisation of their subversive plans. An 
unfdreseen hftch has occurred in their calculations. Money- 
lending France, at.last alive to the important—the leading—part 
which the possession of gold enables it to play in the game of war 
and peace, is indisposed to finance a bellicose policy in any of the 
Balkan States—and of these none is so bellicose as Bulgaria, who 
would risk her very existence for the sake of a chance of regaining 
what she won by her valour and lost through her folly. But that 
chance is not yet. . 

For French interests in South-Eastern Europe being chiefly 
economical, French enterprise there postulates a long spell of 
assured tranquillity, and in order to secure this the restless Balkan 
States are to be kept on ‘‘ short commons.” The impecuniosity of 
the would-be belligerents viewed in this light is, therefore, become 
a more efficacious peace-factor than the suasive action of diplomacy 
would be in those border-lands of culture. For money is almost as 
necessary to the success of a campaign as are well-trained fighting 
forces and good generals. And it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to accumulate for purposes of destruction. 

Financial questions, then, are at the root of international 
politics to-day. Turn whithersoever we may, we find Governments 
and nations engrossed by the same care, how to meet expenditure 
incurred and outlay contemplated. However widely they may 
differ from each other in political aims and cultural attainments, the 
quest for gold is common to them all. And in the ensuing scramble 
friends forget friends, ally turns against ally, and exertions are 
made to associate political rivalry with financial friendship and 
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mingle fire with water. The effect is grotesque when some State 
whose policy runs counter to that of France needs funds to support 
and perpetuate it and craves French capital to advance them. - And 
that happens occasionally. For the liquid resources available for 
State loans are concentrated in the hands of the Entente Powers—* 
mainly France—while the advantages which a superior army 
bestows are commonly supposed to lie with the nations of the Triple 
Alliance. And these are in constant want of the wherewithal to 
keep their armies in good trim. As France is the world’s banker 
and creditor, all needy Governments turn their eyes wistfully 
towards her money-bags, but her own requirements are tremendous, 
flowing from her past policy in Morocco and her present resolve to 
vie with the armies of her German rivals in numbers. ` 

It was while dealing with this intricate problem that the Chief 
of the Cabinet, M. Barthou, recently fell, together with his 
Ministerial colleagues, the Rente dropped sensibly in sympathy, 
and the world’s money-markets were adversely affected. The three 
years’ service system has to be paid for, and the needful loan for 
the amount—1,300 million francs—was voted, but enly by the 
small majority of 21. Then immunity from taxation, which the 
French Government demanded for this Rente, was refused by the 
Chamber, which was for leavening the whole business with an 
admixture of democratic principles, such as the introduction of an 
income tax. Now this principle could not possibly be applied 
before the year 1915,-whereas the money required to carry out the 
three years’ service system is wanted without delay. : 

Meanwhile, Russia, waiting to be served, is forced to defer the 
emission of her guaranteed railway loans, while Bulgaria and all 
the other necessitous States have to possess their souls in patience 
until their turn slowly comes round. Italy, who has already sacri- 
ficed about a milliard francs in the conquest of Tripoli, is still 
expending almost a million a day on the subjugation of Cyrenata, 
and would gladly be relieved of this crushing burden at a time when 
she is in want of huge sums to organise the conquered provinces 
and provide for the pressing cultural needs of her own people. 
Persia, too, whose material prosperity is slowly returning, needs 
about six million pounds, and needs them sorely. But the money 
cannot be had. Even Russia and Britain are unable to procure it 
for their protégée. Again, China’s wants are, if possible, still more 
pressing, and the ways of satisfying them inadequate. And if we 
turn our gaze from the Old Continent to the New, we behold the 
power as well as the prestige of President Huerta of Mexico 
dwindling rapidly away, mainly as a consequence of the drying up 
of the financial source at which he was wont to replenish his coffers. 
I may sum up the situation of the world’s main money market by 
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stating that the amount at present possessed and awaiting invest- 
ment in France is computed by the best-informed Paris bankers at 
two milliards eight hundred million francs, which will in January 
rise to three milliards two hundred millions, whereas the loans 
* applied for by various foreign Governments and Government insti- 
tutions exceed six milliards! It may well be doubted whether at any 
period of the world’s history the power of money was so wide- 
ranging as to-day. 


THE FABLE OF THE HORSE AND THE MAN. 
GERMANY’S MILITARY MISSION IN TURKEY. 


The significance and scope of the German military mission 
now being sent to Turkey were described about a month 
ago by Von der Goltz Pasha, in an Austrian newspaper.* 
He pointed out that besides dispelling the legend that i 
German training was answerable for Turkey’s defeat by 
the Balkan States, the mission connotes a wholly new departure. 
“The numberof the instructors which is greater than ever before,” 
gladdens him. Another innovation to which the General attaches 
great weight is the circumstance that the whole work of the mission 
will be under the direction of a single brain—that of General Liman 
von Sanders. That unity of command was never before attained, 
and only once aimed at, by German military missions. Theretofore 
there was a special organiser for each kind of arms, and no one of 
them was allowed to interfere with the task of the others. Even 
Goltz Pasha himself was not permitted to exert any influence on the 
important army reforms which took place which he was in office, 
such as the changes in the system of recruiting, the introduction 
of obligatory military service for Moslems and others. 

hat strikes one most in the history of the gradual training and 
partial re-organisation of the Ottoman army by German instructors 
is the circumstance that even such Young Turks as Mahmoud 
Shefket, Nazim, and others were opposed to the bestowal of wide- 
reaching power on any one German officer, however trustworthy 
and eminent. Thus there was a second German military mission 
sent to Turkey in the year 1909 shortly after the revolution. It 
contained more members than the first, but lacked the power-giving 
element of unity. To each organiser was assigned a clearly defined 
sphere of work and limited power of action, but there was no one 
person among the members responsible to the Sultan and the War 
Minister. 
This “ defect” has now been remedied. Lieutenant-General] 
* Cf. Neue Freie Presse, November 15th, 1913. 
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Liman von Sanders will take effective command of the first Army 
Corps quartered at Constantinople. He will be invested with the 
full and unlimited authority of an Army Corps commander. In 
the same way, the brigades and regiments, as well as the technical 
services of the First Corps, will be placed under the command of 
German officers. Besides, there will be a mixed brigade, in which 
Turkish officers, assisted by German officers, will be în command. 

Moreover, the chief of the mission will direct and control all 
matters concerning the training of the army. He himself will be 
a member of the Superior Council of War, which is to be created at 
the War Office. But he will be responsible to the Minister of War 
only. He will be at liberty to select the members of the mission. 
Besides the German officers attached to the First Army Corps, a 
number of officers will also enter the General Staff; others will be 
sent to provincial garrisons as instructors. In a word, the power 
of the new mission will be vast and its independence complete. , 


THEY STRIPPED JOSEPH OF HIS COAT, HIS COAT OF 
MANY COLOURS. . ° . 


And, according to the Russian and French view, this 
improved state of things which thrills the heart of Young 
Turkey with joy really puts the country under the wing of 
the German Eagle. Hence it disquiets the Triple Entente Powers, 
and has evoked a mild interrogative protest on the part of all three. 
What Russian and French publicists contend is that in consequence 
of its exclusive control of the Baghdad Railway, the strategical 
importance, of which is manifest, the German Empire would 
through this mission become the protector—nay, the de facto 
owner of Constantinople and, indeed, of the residue of the Ottoman 
State. That view has been strongly put forward in many forms 
by Russia, official and unofficial. It is in keeping with the protest 
which she entered last July against the exclusive appointment of 
British officials for the execution of certain reforms in Turkey. The 
London Foreign Office readily admitted the force of the objections, 
renounced the privilege claimed, and was satisfied with inter- 
national control: and a like readiness to compromise is now 
expected of the German Government. But it has not yet been 
displayed. 

I am writing these lines in St. Petersburg, where I have talked 
freely on the subject with competent statesmen and with other 
influential personages. The St. Petersburg and Moscow Press. 
complains that the action of the Berlin Foreign Office strikes a 
harsh, a warlike, note in international politics, and warrants a 
pessimistic forecast of a situation which was slowly shaking off its 
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disquieting aspect. It is not the reorganisation of the Turkish 
army that arouses Russian opposition. That is regarded as a very 
small matter indeed. And, considering that Turkey is dead, 
whether the task be taken in hand by General von Sanders or 
another, will not work any appreciable difference in the final result. 
The Ottoman army will still be the Ottoman army marked with 
all thase “qualities and defects by which it is known to-day, and 
Turkey will have to be buried. What does matter is the division 
of the estate left by the deceased. And underneath the smooth 
„surface of military re-organisation, that is said to be the one real 
issue. Germany, it'is argued, has quitted the economic sphere and 
entered the domain of politics, upsetting the nicely balanced influ- 
ences of the States directly interested in the Ottoman Empire. 

Her Baghdad enterprise which some ten years ago was sketched 
in Berlin and London as a grandiose undertaking of purely 
economic import and a boon to the civilised world is now nearing 
completion. And it assumes a different shape from that which was 
then limned. Primarily, it confers upon Germany a position of 
superiority “inethe economic struggle of nations. Accordingly, all 
the Great Powers are seeking for and obtaining economic con- 
cessions sufficient to compensate them. Turkey, in consequence, 
is being squeezed dry. Already she resembles a sucked egg with 
an unbroken shell. But it was understood that all Governments 
would at least keep well within the economic boundaries. That was 
the salvation of Europe during the recent crisis. Austria- 
Hungary set the example by respecting Turkish territory even in 
the Sandjak under trying circumstances. Russia behaved in a like 
spirit of self-denial during various critical moments during the 
wars. 

But now, it is contended, this understanding is being disregarded. 
Fog the military mission with its sequel shifts the centre of political 
gravity and bestows upon Germany an advantage over all her com- 
petitors for which there is no compensation. The master 
fact of the situation is precisely this, that for possession 
of Constantinople by Germany there is no possible equivalent 
in the economic sphere for the other Powers whose status 
it is alleged to upset. Turkey is being swayed—one can hardly 
call it governed—by her army. That is the one motive power 
in the country. The revolution was the work of its hands. The 
abortive counter-revolution was the embodiment of a scheme 
devised by a certain section of it. The Chauvinist diplomacy 
which rejected all pacific arrangements with the Balkan States 
before the war, even the last and most promising scheme of settle- 
ment of which I personally was the bearer, was inspired by the 
army. The overthrow of the Kiamil Cabinet and the murder of 
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Nazim Pasha were military misdeeds. The annihilation of the 
Parliamentary opposition was the handiwork of officers. And in 
all these and other revolutionary changes it was precisely the 
detachments garrisoned in Constantinople that wielded the power 
and influence-by which they were wrought. The command of these 
troops is therefore the political key of the Ottoman Empire. 
Possess that, and everything else will be superadded. Tovtalk of 

compensation is to toy with words: there is, there can be, none. 


THE. PARTITION OF TURKEY HAS BEGUN. 


All that now remains of the once mighty Ottoman Empire is the 

- theoretical independence of the résidue. And even that is hardly 
more than.a conventional figment which can do duty for the reality 
only so long as it is respected by all. If any one State encroaches 
on it, there is an end of the fiction and of the Ottoman Empire as 
well. And it is now being sapped by Germany while the Entente 
Powers look on, rub their eyes, but hesitate to take decisive action. 

The heart of the matter, then, according to the view taken 
in France and, Russia, is this, that the balance of foreign 
political influences in Stamboul is seriously threatened by the 
German military mission. And together with that equilibrium the 
peace-preserving self-denial hitherto pursued religiously by 
the Powers of the Entente, and in particular by Russia, must 
necessarily stand or fall. If that self-restraint be discontinued the 
Ottoman Empire will vanish with it. A policy of ‘‘ Hands 
“oft”? can alone prolong the shadowy existence of Turkey 
and preServe the peace of Europe. Russia’s attitude, based 
on this axiom, was characterised throughout the protracted 
Near Eastern crisis by a rigorous abstention even from 
justifiable intervention which was altruistic in degree. From 
the outset M. Sazonoff resolved sedulously to eschew everything 
calculated to embarrass the Porte. And in order to enhance the 
value of this pacific policy he notified it officially to the Turkish 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg, as I announced at the time. He 
undertook that the Tsar’s Government would not avail itself of 
Turkey’s actual or impending difficulties to raise any awkward 
issues, always provided that no other Power should in the mean- 

_while strike out a policy calculated to thwart this intention. 

This friendly attitude, which Turkhan Pasha reported to his ` 
Government, has been steadfastly persisted in since then, despite 
the closing of the Straits, the unrest in Armenia, the agitation in 
Syria, and a host of untoward incidents, any one of which might 
have been used as a léver wherewith to put pressure on the Porte. 
This self-abnegation for the sake of peace challenged universal 
approbation. It still endures; but circumstance may overpower 
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will. And at no time did the Russian Government forget 
to make express mention of one condition, failing which 
this forbearance would cease—namely, that all the other States 
“interested in the Near East should do likewise. They were 
all expected to acknowledge the principle which might be un- 
scientifically termed the political internationalisation of Stamboul. 
In other words, the distribution of political influence in Turkey, as 
it stood then and will continue to stand unless the German mission 
be persisted in, was not to be modified. 

* That principle being the basis of Russia’s self-denying policy, 
if it be abandoned, the policy of abstention will necessarily 
fall together with it. And the contention of the diplomacy of the- 
Triple Entente is that the German military mission is calculated to 
demolish the groundwork of that policy. The consequence of this 
doctrine is obvious, and it is fervently to be hoped that the necessity 
of applying it will be warded off. That is the object of the negotia- . 
tions now proceeding between the Russian and the German 
Governments., But as the military mission was officially asked for 
by the Porte, and accorded to the Porte by the Kaiser’s ministers, 
it is natural that Russia should also address representations directly 
to the Porte, and it is likewise unavoidable that her action shall be 
adjusted to the attitude on the subject which the Porte may see fit 
to take up. The significance of this method of adjustment is 
momentous, and may at any moment become grave. In fact, it is 
grave and disquieting already. It is to be hoped that 
men of insight in the Turkish army will raise their voices against 
the unpatriotic and impolitic act of their diplomatic spokesmen, and 
furnish the Porte with a strong motive for undoing it. 


WHAT EUROPEAN STATESMEN THINK. 


Thave talked this matter over with the most eminent statesmen of 
the Triple Entente Powers during the past three days,* in the 
principal capitals of Europe. And the gist of what they said may 
be paraphrased as follows. There are two ways of regarding the 
compact entered into by the Porte and the German officers, the 
particular and the general, either as a matter which affects only 
Turkey and Turkey’s employés, or as a new and puissant factor in 
the international situation calculated to bring about a fundamental 
change in the relative positions of the Great Powers. Unhappily, 
down.to the present the narrower angle of observation has been 
preferred by one or more members of the Triple Entente. They 
see in the mission only a contract between the Porte and a number 
of German officers. They are blind to the fact that they are being 
outmanoeuvred by their rival, that the essential object of their Near 

* December 13th, 14th, and 15th. 
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Eastern policy is being defeated, and that their communications, 
on which the prosperity of their peoples depends, are being placed 
in the power of a potential enemy. A quarter of a century ago 
a mission like that of Lieutenant-General von Sanders would 
have stirred Great Britain to its depths. To-day itis construed 
merely as the counterpart to the British work of reorganising the 
navy. ; 

Between these two undertakings there is in truth no parity. The 
functions of the British naval instructors are almost an empty name. 
For what they are asked to do is not so much to re-organise a fleet 
as to create one. At present there is none. The Germans, on the 
other hand, are assuming command of that section of the army 
which rules the Ottoman Empire, of the capital of that Empire, 
and of the Straits. Russia’s communications with the Mediter- 
ranean and the East are passing under the sway of a rival 
who to-morrow may turn out to be a formidable foe. Russia, 
who would not brook the seizure of Constantinople by Greece, or 
even by her own kindred the Bulgarians, can scarcelysbe expected 
to tolerate its incorporation, formal or virtual, by a great military 
Power. 


THE DEVIL TAKE THE HINDMOST. 


' True, the interests of France, Russia, and Great Britain in this 
question are not identical. France suffers least, Great Britain is 
more nearly concerned, while Russia is hit hardest of all. To her, 
indeed, it is a life and death issue. Three-fourths of her exports 
are at stake. When during the Italo-Turkish campaign the Straits 
were rendered impassable by Turkish mines, the farmers of the 
provinces of Kherson, Poltava, Ekaterinoslav, Kieff, nay, of the 
far-off Volga districts, had it painfully borne in upon them that 
their daily bread depends in a large measure on the freedom of the 
Dardanelles. Heavy losses were inflicted on them which have 
never been made good. Their produce rotted at open-air stations 
and landing places, and public feeling was aroused to a pitch which 
the Imperial Government, despite its desire for peace and its vow 
of self-restraint, could not entirely ignore. Yet the closing of the 
Straits was but temporary, whereas the final outcome of the move 
which transfers the command of the army and the possession of 
Constantinople and the Straits to a powerful foreign competitor 
will deprive Russia for all time even of such moderate control as 
she possessed hitherto. 

The Tsardom must, therefore, act. But individual action is 
doomed to failure. The three allies must go hand-in-hand. In 
solidarity lies the force of the entente. United it is not merely 
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powerful but predominant, especially as its aims are neither sub- 
versive nor aggressive, but pacific and conservative. Maintenance 
of the balance of political forces and of the peace to which that is 
indispensable constitutes its furthest goal. Germany would surely 
recoil from ą measure, professedly of no political importance, which 
would lead to war. During the recent crisis her conduct was not 
merely blameless, it was positively commendable, and contributed 
materially to prevent the outbreak of hostilities. At present, too, if 
the alternative to the abandonment of the military mission were a 


‘European conflict, she would probably prefer to sacrifice the 


mission. A 

On the other hand, if Russia underwent a defeat in this diplomatic 
struggle her allies would also be humiliated. They stand 
together. If the one is struck on the cheek, the other two may rub 
their faces. The entente group is at a great disadvantage as com- 
pared with the Triple Alliance. For the latter is to most intents 
and purposes one and indivisible. Germany is a solid self-conscious 
mass which knows its own mind, and asserts its own will. .For 
differences of opinion among the allies in academic discussions 
there is room, but for divergency of action in essentials there is 
none. The reason is obvious. With the Entente it is different. 
Each of the three Powers is a mighty force in itself. Each has 
overseas investments and enterprises or colonies of its own to 
further. And to have to help the others at the risk of a European 
conflict is a heavy obligation. On the other hand, the principle 
of “healthy egotism ° pushed too far impairs the solidarity, 
slackens the energy and paralyses the influence of the group. One 
might say, therefore, that the strength of the individual State is 
a source of weakness to the league. 


WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET? 


But this defect is in no wise irremediable. Here, as on so many 
other occasions, knowledge is power. Solidarity in action pre- 
supposes a close study of the vital problem of the moment and that 
again presupposes frank interchange of thought among those who 
conduct the international business of their respective States. To 
assign this function to the ambassadors is to miss the essential point. 
Diplomatic representatives are but the organs of the central will 
which they may enlighten but cannot guide. Now it is believed 
that if Sir Edward Grey, M. Sazonoff, and M. Doumergue had met 
together and discussed the German military mission and its bear- 
ings when the project was first mooted, they might have discerned 
that it affected Great Britain, Russia, and France, if not as 
individual States, then as members of an entente, the maintenance 
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of which constitutes a vital interest of each. They might also have 
discovered another and equally powerful motive for common action 
—the circumstance that the projected transfer of Turkey’s army and 
territory to German control involves the liquidation of the Ottoman 
Empire and the bestowal upon Germany of the chief place among 
the claimants for the inheritance. . 

As things now are the outlook is grave. The partition of Turkey, 
which every Government dreaded, has begun with the deliberate or 
unwitting help of the Committee of Union and Progress. In two, 


twelve, or twenty months the interests of the Great Powers are’ 


likely to clash and then.what has so long been redoubted may 
happen. ; 


BULGARIA AND HER KING. QUALIS ARTIFEX ABEO. 


Bulgaria, like most European States, will have to come to Paris 
ultimately to satisfy her financial needs. King Ferdinand and 
his Government are at present on excellent terms with, Austria- 
Hungary, and the outward sign of these friendly relations is the 
advance by Viennese Banks of thirty million crowns. Paris, on the 
other hand, ‘which is economically interested in Bulgaria, has con- 
sented to prolong the term of the Treasury bonds, of which thirty- 
five million francs fell due on November 15th, and forty millions on 
December 15th. Some time next year between January and March, 
the Bulgarian Finance Minister, Tontcheff, hopes to receive two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred million francs from Paris, which 
are indispénsable for the service of the foreign debt down to the end 
of next May. Whether this hope will be fulfilled is questionable. 
But even if it is, there will be no money available for the payment 
of the victuals, fodder, beasts of burden, and other army necessaries 
requisitioned by Bulgarian troops during the war and paid forin 
paper bonds, neither will there be any for the construction of the 
Haskovo-Portolagos railway. 

Bulgaria will therefore have to flounder on in an ooze of financial 
misery, unable for lack of money to compass an end which she 
considers essential to her very existence. Against this diplomacy, 
against the Government, against the Monarch—nay, one might 
almost say, against the ruling class generally, the nation recorded its 
vote at the General Elections which were held a few days ago. Out 
of 213 deputies the Government has but ninety-five, and this 
calculation may, it is said, be found to be an overstatement. For 
three days the Cabinet kept this result dark. But the truth had to 
be told at last. And it is bitter. The Socialists have forty-seven 
representatives in the Chamber and the Peasants thirty-seven. 
Neither of these groups is willing to support the Government, but 
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both are prepared to form a coalition with any party other than that 
of the Cabinet. In some spheres the defeat of the Government is 
construed as a warning to the King, who is now in his capital. He 
was requested a few days ago by his Ministers to return in hot haste 
in order to heighten their prestige and increase their chances of 
success at the polls. He repaired to Sofia, but found that he could 
accomplish nothing. And now even his Ministers are seemingly 
abandoning him. They assert that the obnoxious order of June 
29th to attack their allies was issued by General Savoff, and that 
the instigation came from without. That is what I told the readers 
of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. In plain language, that statement 
contains an accusation against King Ferdinand and an insinuation 
against Austria-Hungary. And it was uttered, the papers say, by 
the Minister of Agriculture Bintcheff, with the assent of his 
colleagues. 

At this distance it is impossible even to guess at the 
course things will take in Bulgaria. The new Sobranje or Chamber 
will have met on our Christmas Day and the Cabinet will have 
appeared Befere the nation’s representatives. And if, as I think 
likely, it fails to form a working majority, the Sobranje may be 
dissolved and new elections be proceeded with. King Ferdinand’s 
plight is unenviable. But so is that of his subjects. And they 
have not yet seen the worst. When the loan question comes up for 
discussion with French bankers a poignant disillusion awaits them. 
I have reason to doubt whether the present Cabinet will receive any 
money at all from France. For the Ministers are on the black books 
of the Haute Finance. One of them, M. Gennadieff, arriving in 
Paris to solicit financial help for his country, took tordecrying his 
country’s protectress, Russia. The impression he’ made was 
repellent. And financial France will not soon forget it; 

As for the ruler, he is in an exposed position. Even in Russia 
people feel sympathy with the actor who became King and the King 
who reverted to the rôle of actor, and may at any moment make his 
exit from the stage uttering Qualis artifex abeo. Nobody in Russia 
desires Ferdinand’s discomfiture or abdication. Everyone had - 
much rather see the nation settle down to humdrum work under its 
King. Russians believe that the only hope for the Balkan 
Slavs is concord and union among themselves, and that their 
common efforts should be bent to the attainment of that end. 


RUSSIA AND THE SECRET TREATIES. 


Russia continues to be charged with having had a secret treaty, 
or at the least an unwritten understanding, with the Balkan 
League, which amounted to an agreement to stand by it against 
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Austria-Hungary in case the allies should get entangled in a 
conflict with that Empire. And she was also, it was added, at the 
same time egging them on to a conflict. This accusation is part of 
the plea advanced in exculpation of King Ferdinand, to whosė 
direct action the sinister policy of Bulgaria is credibly set down. 
If the indictment were founded, it would warrant, Austro- 
Hungarian politicians in maintaining that Russia was treacherously 
exerting herself to bring about a war against the Habsburg 
Monarchy. But there are no grounds for these allegations. 
The truth is that the Balkan League, in so far as it represented. 
the Slavs of the Peninsula, was the work of Russian diplomacy, 
which left no stone unturned to lay the foundations of the 
alliance, the leading motive being the conviction of Russian 
statesmen that the prosperity, nay, the safety, of the Balkan States 
lies in union among themselves. And that conviction has not been 
weakened by recent events. Consequently what was, but is no 
longer, may be again. The Bulgarian people, it is felt, must not 
be identified with their politicians who brought their country to 
within an ace of ruin. The masses are still true to the SMv cause, firm 
in the faith that co-operation with their kindred can alone enable 
them -to work out their high destinies. Consequently, all the influ- 
ences adverse to this national tendency will exhaust themselves and 
vanish in the fullness of time, and the Balkan League will rise 

_ again like the Phoenix from its ashes. Such is Russia’s faith and 
hope. 

To say that this consummation will never be realised would be 
rash. In politics almost everything is possible. But to my thinking 
the resurrection-of the Balkan League in the present generation is 
improbable. There are no tokens of its coming to pass. But 
Russia has not lost faith in the Bulgarian nation. The text of the 
secret treaties concluded by the Balkan States among themselwes 
has been published by the Paris Matin. It saw the light while 
King Ferdinand was the guest of the Austrian Emperor and in 
close touch with that monarch’s Ministers. And one clause in the 
Serbo-Bulgarian treaty stipulated that if Austria-Hungary should 
attack Servia, Bulgaria ‘‘ shall without delay declare war against 
7 austria -Hungary and despatch at the very least 200,000 combatants 

“to Servia where, in combination with the Servian army they shall 

“ operate against Austria-Hungary, taking partly the offensive and 

“ partly the defensive.” A similar stipulation was made for the 
contingency that Austro-Hungarian troops should invade the 
Sandjak, even though Turkey might have signified her assent. 

Now that clause of the secret treaty would have burst like a bomb 
in Austria had it been sprung upon the population unexpectedly. 
But that was notthe case. People were prepared for it ever since 
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the Allies had fallen out, because when the dispute first waxed hot, 
the Serbs, by way of settling it, had suggested that the text of their 
convention should be published, but the Bulgarian Government 
dissented on the ground that that might mortify a certain Great 
Power. And in Vienna and Budapest people at once drew their 
own conclusions, one of which was that the Balkan Alliance was ; 
in certain contingencies directed against the Habsburg Monarchy, 

and that the directing party was Russia. The revelation made by 


the Matin, therefore, had already lost its sting. 


DID RUSSIA ORGANISE THE BALKAN LEAGUE 
AGAINST AUSTRIA? 


Russia’s share in welding together the heterogeneous elements of 
that alliance was greater than people imagined, and less than is 
alleged by the bulk of publicists to-day some of whom may have an 
axe of theig own to grind. Viewing the subject in the gross, so to 
say, one may assert that the Balkan Alliance was brought about 
by Russian diplomacy. M. Nekliudoff in Sofia and M. Hartwig 
in Belgrade, not without the knowledge and ‘assent~ -of 
their chief in St. Petersburg, prepared the ground, utilised 
the favourable moment, and brought the necessary pressure to bear 
upon the Kings and their Ministers. And these functions of 
friendly counsellor Russia isnot minded torenounce, come what may. 
The Tsardom will always give the Balkan Slavs the same advice: 
“ Unite among yourselves and become a Great Power.’ And one 
could not well expect any other counsel. All Russia’s influence, 
all her available energies will be directed to the realisation of that 
policy, and her statesmen make no secret of the fact. 

But there was no military convention between the Tsardom and 
any of the Balkan States, written or tacit, and no talk of any. Not 
only that, but I can further assert that the text of the secret treaties 
was not known to the Russian Government until they were actually 
signed. I advance this statement with full knowledge of the facts. 
In this connection I can affirm that the clause stipulating that in 
case the allies should fall out among themselves, their disputes 
would be referred to the Tsar for arbitration, was first known to 
the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs only when the treaties 
were already concluded and signed. Therefore this paragraph 
was not inserted at the instance or even with the knowledge 
of the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs. Indeed, so far 
was this from being the case that the arbitration agreement was at 
first positively displeasing to Russia, who foresaw that the task of 
reconciling Bulgaria with Servia, whether successful or abortive, 
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would, if she tackled it, turn one of these two nations against her. 
And some days elapsed before she signified her assent. ; 
Another important matter on which light is sorely needed, and 
I am in a position to furnish it, turns upon the experimental 
mobilisation ordered by the Tsar’s Minister of War, the promise 
of which, it is alleged, enabled the Balkan States to cdémmence the 
campaign against Turkey. And the undertaking wag duly 
fulfilled, whereupon Austria-Hungary was obliged to mobilise. A 
highly respectable German journal, writing on the revelations of the 
Matin, says: ‘‘ What the Matin cannot state is that Russia had. 
‘‘ cognisance of the Balkan treaties, and for her part made with the 
“Balkan Federation agreements of which the ‘ experimental 
““ mobilisation ’ on the Galician frontier is to be regarded as the 
“result. It is not true, as maintained by some French papers, that 
‘“ France had no knowledge of these agreements.”* An equally 
respectable Vienna paper declares that Russia had given her bless- 
ing to the allies in case they went to war with Austria-Hungary, 
“and we now perceive,” it goes on to say, ‘‘ what the significance 
“of Russia’s experimental mobilisation -was, afd what ‘was 
‘“ expected from this mobilisation in case war should break out 
“ between us and the Balkan League.’’+ 
I know for a fact, and I vouch for what I now advance, that no 
such promise was made by official or semi-official Russia, nor by 
anyone else in her name. No such undertaking could be given 
because the intention of mobilising experimentally had no connec- 
tion with the international situation. The two phenomena had less 
to do with each other than Tenterden Steeple and the Goodwin 
Sands. -Néitler the call of certain troops to arms, nor the time, nor 
the place where it was obeyed, stood in the remotest relation to the 
campaign of the Balkan States against Turkey. Of this subject I 
know enough to pledge my word for the accuracy of my assertien. 


COUNT BERCHTOLD VINDICATES HIS POLICY. 


Austria-Hungary has been watching these revelations and 
explanations with absorbing interest. The Delegations were 
sitting just then, and Count Berchtold was called upon to defend his 
policy, which was found fault with on the score of having gone 
either too far or- not far enough in the vindication of Austria- 
Hungary’s power and prestige. The Delegations are a Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the four Houses of Parliament. In the 
Habsburg monarchy, questions of foreign policy, of Imperial 
finance, of national defence, and also the affairs of Bosnia and 


* Frankfurter Zeitung, November 28th, 1913. 
t+ Meues Wiener Abendblatt, November 26th, 1913. 
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Herzegovina are removed from the domain of the Chambers and 
referred to a Committee elected by. these which sits every year 
alternately in Vienna and Budapest. Before this Committee, 
known as the Delegations, the Budgets of the common Austro- 
Hungarian army and navy, of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
of the two"incorporated provinces are discussed, and on this 
occasion the policy of the respective Ministers is passed in review. 
In some respects this is an excellent arrangement for it gives the 
Government a free hand in the conduct of international business 


-which is sometimes of too delicate a nature to bear public scrutiny 


until it is over and done with. 

Count Berchtold’s exposé, unvarnished and free from optimism, . 
was received as well as could be expected considering the practical 
bearings of the narrative on the population of the Monarchy. His 
hearers, most of whom accounted his plea satisfactory as 
a justification of the line of action pursued, felt that Balkan. events 
had turned out differently from what had been hoped: and 
anticipated, by the Central Government. In fact, the only 
positive gain’ there is to show for Austria’s diplomatic exer- 
tions is the creation of an independent Albania, and even 
that State is smaller and its boundaries are less advantageous than 
the Vienna Foreign Office would have liked. Moreover, Albania, 
although a political necessity, bids fair to be an inexhaustible source 
of trouble. Perhaps it is one of those settlements which Count 
Berchtold appears to look upon as provisional. But although’the 
carving of Albania is the only positive achievement there is to show 
for a long and arduous diplomatic campaign, the negative results 
are valuable, though costly. And of these the most momentous 
was the speedy dissolution of the Balkan League which was viewed 
in Vienna as anti-Austrian. 

To say that the breaking up of the alliance of the Balkan States 
was the handiwork of Austrian diplomacy, conscious of its task and 
going deliberately to work, would be to overstate the case. It 
resulted from internal discord, which was a calculable solvent. The 
Slavs of South-Eastern Europe are brethren and like so many 
brethren in private life their kinship merely intensifies their mutual 
hate. From the first I foresaw and foresaid that the union among 
them could not last even to the end of the international crisis. It 
was bound to fall to pieces. None the less, it is correct to say that 
the blow which destroyed it was dealt by Austrian diplomacy. At 
first the Vienna Cabinet was taken by surprise, by the solidarity of 
the petty nations. The war against Turkey came unawares. Of 
the secret treaties it had no trustworthy information, and was con- 


sequently bound to move in the dark for a while. And during that 


time nearly everybody believed that the military occupation of the 
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Sandjak of Novibazar would be the first move of Franz Josef’s 
Government. I personally never took that view. On the contrary, 
I knew that Count Berchtold would keep out of that district just as 
Count Aehrenthal, were he then living, would have done, and on 
grounds of general policy which Russian politicians would not 
give Austria credit for following. | 

Now if the Austro-Hungarian Minister had been less steady and 
had done what so many even of his own countrymen wanted him to 
do and accused him for having neglected—the fire that was burning - 
in the Balkans would have caused a general conflagration ins 
Europe. For if Austria had invaded the Sandjak of Novibazar, 
Servia and Bulgaria would have declared war against her con- 
gruously with the stipulations of the treaties and Montenegro 
would have assisted them as stipulated. And, as Count 
Berchtold put it, “a conflict of the Monarchy with the united 
“ Balkan peoples could not be regarded as an end to be achieved, 
“‘or in keeping with the policy of the Monarchy in the Balkans. 
“Nor was it the business of the Government, nor their wish, to 
‘‘ provoke it.” The policy he pursued is now seen by all to, have 
been sound, as I- ventured at the time to assert. Watchfulness, 
wariness, and suppleness were the main qualities required of a 
leader of Austria’s foreign policy during that series of crises. And 
they were abundantly displayed by the Foreign Minister. But for 
brilliant moves and grandiose projects there was no scope for 
Austria-Hungary. Her lines of action were drawn by two con- ` 
siderations: geographical position and the necessity of abstaining 
from unproductive sacrifices. 


~ AUSTRIA’S PROFIT AND .LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Journalistic comment on Count Berchtold’s speech lays stress on 
the statement he advanced and demonstrated that Austria-Hungary 
harbours no designs of territorial aggrandisement. It is a new 
departure people say. With this assumption I am unable to agree. 
There is nothing new in the‘declaration that Austria-Hungary is 
satisfied with her present possessions and covets no others. It had 
been made by Count Berchtold before, and proclaimed urbi et 
orbi by his predecessor, Count Aehrenthal, first through me and 
then by himself. There was no room for the faintest doubt that this 
moderation was part of the groundwork of the policy of the 
Habsburg Monarchy. 

In the secret Balkan treaties the possible fields of conquest were 
enumerated and allotted, and the contentious district respecting 
which the Tsar would be asked to arbitrate was also mapped out. 
Thus it fell to the Serbs, if it should prove at all feasible, to annex 
Albania. True, Italy and Austria-Hungary had vetoed in advance 
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the seizure of that province by any third Power, and agreed to 
proclaim it independent the moment it should slip from Turkey’s 
slackening grasp. Consonantly with this arrangement Austria 
and Italy negatived Servia’s project and by refusing to swerve from 
this position smashed the Balkan League. For Servia, debarred 
from ipcorporating Albania, was obliged to seek compensation else- 
where. And she laid claim to Macedonia which Bulgaria had ear- 
marked for herself. This was the apple of discord which split up 
the League and occasioned the war between the allies. But the 
“conflict was not a deliberate aim nor a necessary corollary of the 
policy followed by Austria and Italy. It came about in other ways. 

To sum up: Austria’s profit from her diplomatic campaign is 
represented by a friendly Albania on the one hand, and by the 
demolition of the Balkan coalition on the other, to say nothing of 
such imponderabilia as increase of prestige, the maintenance of 
peace, the improved trim of the army, and a number of other 
collateral advantages. The loss side contains such entries as the 
international jndependence of Roumania, who has not ceased, how- 
ever, to be the friend of the Habsburg Monarchy, but has begun to 
have her own goal in foreign politics and her own way to it; and 
the collapse of Bulgaria, of whom one may say that the spirit is 
willing to accept boons from Austria-Hungary but the flesh is too 
weak to pay for them. And, lastly, I would add the provisional 
nature of the present settlement and consequently the probability of 
having to go through the scathing ordeal and endure its conse- 
quences once more. For, say what one may, Austria’s south- 
eastern frontier is exposed to contingencies which elude calculation 
and call for prompt and costly sacrifices. In this connection it 
should not be forgotten that if Austria-Hungary were to lose her 
Sguth Slav provinces and therefore her seaboard, she would almost 
die of inanition. 

There is another side to this matter which turns on the economic 
consequences of the political crisis... And these are momentous in 
themselves and well-nigh unbearable for the population of the 
Habsburg Monarchy. The moratorium which was proclaimed by 
some of the Balkan States, dealt a severe blow to Austro-Hungarian 
trade. The consequent tightness of money brought many business 

‘firms to ruin. The war reduced the volume of Austria:Hungary’s 
foreign commerce considerably; the mobilisation which kept tens 
of thousands of enterprising young men from their money-making 
avocations for several months constituted a further strain on the 
resources of the people. And at present industrial enterprise is on 
the wane instead of growing, the ranks of the unemployed are 
swollen unduly, and there are but feeble signs of better times. 
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ARMENIA AND THE TURK. POETIC JUSTICE. 


Although the problems with which Young Turkey is çon- 
fronted in Asia Minor are many, that of the Armenians is by 
far the most pressing. For Russia has made it her own, and is not 
minded to sit still much longer while the Porte watches, waits, and 
temporises. Besides, all the elements of a solution are gathered 
together so that there is no need of further study or experiment. 
All that now remains to be done is to apply those reforms which* 
Europe has frequently proclaimed urgent and the Armenians 
accept as adequate. The Porte, true to its traditions, has again 
contrived to wriggle out of the difficulties, and seemingly to elude 
the dangers of delay. But the impunity will be short-lived. Since 
the Russian Government has taken over the functions of Armenia’s 
counsellor and champion, the flaccid tolerance which marked 
Europe’s interest in the subject has begun to give way to zeal and 
activity. Strategically, the Armenian highlands age seen tọ be 
very valuable. And most of the Powers are for measures of 
immediate and lasting relief. 

Official Germany, as the friend and protector of Turkey, held out 
at first. She dreaded a new departure because its consequences 
might well be subversive, and, like all Governments, she desired 
to keep Turkey intact as long as possible for the sake of peace, as 
well as her own interests, which would otherwise be imperilled. This 

-is a perfectly safe principle on condition that wise compromise is 
practisedin applying it. It was for the purpose of making this clear 
that Nubar Pasha, President of the Armenian delegation, recently 
set out for Berlin and opened his mind to Herr Zimmermann, of 
the Foreign Office there. What the Germans appear to have 
apprehended was that the Armenians are hankering after separation 
from Turkey, crave annexation to Russia, or autonomy of a 
sweeping kind. But Nubar Pasha dispelled these fears. The gist 
of what he said was reassuring, and the proofs he adduced were 
convincing. ‘‘ We do not want to change our nationality,” he 
explained. ‘‘ Neither do we wish to be incorporated in the Russian 
“ Empire. We are much better off in Turkey, where our people 
“ belong to the aristocracy of talent which supplies the State with 
“its political chiefs and administrators. We are also better off 
“ there economically, because our people take high, indeed highest, 
“ rank in the competition for commercial and industrial supremacy. 
‘* Again, the national tendency of Russian culture is to spread and 
“absorb exotic forms of culture, however highly developed. 
“ Hence the Russianisation of the foreign elements of the popula- 
“ tion and the centralisation of political power are integral parts of 
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“ her programme. It is natural, therefore, that Armenians should 
“ prefer to remain Ottoman subjects. It is also their interest that 
“ Turkey should live and thrive and progress.. Consequently, 
“ neither separation nor annexation to Russia nor autonomy at 

*“ home is what our people are clamouring for. All that they 
“ demand is the fair application of rational reforms.” Now to carry 
out these reforms is beyond the power of the Turk, however well 
disposed he may be. The co-operation of Europe is indispensable 
to success, and this necessity has been acknowledged in principle 
by the Porte. But what the Turks resent is a request for a 
ğuarantee to be given by Europe. They would eliminate foreign 
control as derogatory to national dignity, and introduce measures 
of relief larger even than are asked for, but without any constraint 
or supervision from without. 


RUSSIA’S SOLUTION OF THE ARMENIAN PROBLEM. 


Russia’s first method of meeting this difficulty was to have two 
Inspgctors-Gegeral appointed by the Great Powers to superintend 
the execution of the reforms, and see that the substance, not merely 
the shadow, was conferred. But this suggestion, warmly advocated 
by the Tsar’s Ambassador at Constantinople, was rejected by the 
Porte. Since then the Russian Government has come forward 
with a fresh solution, which is that two European advisers be 
selected by the Ottoman Government from a list of suitable 
candidates drawn up by the Powers. Whether this way out of the 
difficulty will be accepted by Turkey is dubious. But there is no 
doubt whatever that unless the Young Turks bestir themselves and 
adopt efficient measures to render the lives of their Armenian 
fellow subjects tolerable, their dilatoriness will give the finishing 
touch to the ruin of the Ottoman Empire. 

Even as things now stand the Armenian problem is become 
eminently international. The talk about the miserable lot of the 
inhabitants, the requirements of humanity, and the cause of justice, 
is too often but the decorous surface of the matter. Beneath that 
coating of cultural varnish lies the strategical importance of the 
Armenian highlands. The Great Power which becomes master of 
this mountainous territory will also be master of a large portion of 
Asia Minor, of Mesopotamia, and West Persia. And these 
districts, Germany holds, belong to the sphere of influence of the 
Baghdad railway.* History tells us that every Power in days of 
yore that set itself to conquer those parts of the East had to begin 
by possessing itself of Armenia. Moreover, it is a land of 


* Cf. Frankfurter Zeitung, November 23rd, 1913. 
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passage, a corridor which travellers and goods on their way to 
Persia must traverse. Germany, therefore, is become deeply 
interested in the future of Armenia, so that her friendship for the 
Turks no longer hinders her from evincing her solicitude for the 
weal of the Armenian people. Russia, on the other hand, is in” 
actual possession of the North-eastern district, which bestows on 
her a decided advantage over her rival. But Turkish Armenia is 
regarded by military strategists as of much greater moment from 
their point of view than the provinces incorporated in the Russian 
Empire. And these are believed to be well protected. Russia’s 
preparations, however, are much more elaborate and efficient. Thè 
railways in Transcaucasia are all strategic. From Tiflis there is 
a line running to Kars and pointing towards Erzeroum, where the 
most formidable Turkish fortress in Armenia is situated. In a few 
weeks a line will be extended so as to connect the little town 
of Sarykamysh, which I know very well, with Kars. And 
from Sarykamysh the distance to Erzeroum is no greater than from 
Sarykamysh to Kars. Even now, therefore, Turkey could not iong 
hold Armenia against Russia.* e’ F 


E. J. DLON. 


* Ibidem. 
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TRADITIONAL CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


HE carol of Christmas—other seasons and feasts have their 
appropriate carols—is essentially a folk-song. It has little 
relation to the formal hymn, vernacular or Latin. In some cases 
certainly, and probably in many cases, it is older than the Christian 
era, and has been adapted to meet the gladness of the new hope. 
The priest is not the author of the carol. It is a traditional song 
closely associated with the Morris dance and exhibiting minute 
variants from district to district, from country to country, and even 
from century to century. Legends of our Lord’s birth are in- 
corporated with traditional songs, and at the same time the story 
of the birth is brought into living union with the life of the people, 
with the joys and wonders associated with the birth of any village 

child. : 

“ Our Saviour was not rocked 
In silver or in gold, 
But in a wooden cradel, 


Like other babies all.” 
° (N. & Q., Dec. 13, 1873.*) 


The Festival of childhood was the very opportunity for 
the songs that generation after generation of children had sung to 
take on a universal note. Thus early or late in their long tradition 
the child songs of the village became dedicated to Christ, and 
added the mysticism of Christianity to the mysteries of nature- 
worship. Among the invaluable stores of material contained in 
the many volumes of Notes and Queries on the subject of folk-lore 
there are numerous instances of early carols. The following 
carol (August th, 1862) was sung by a boy in North Stafford- 
shire more than fifty years ago. The boy was one of a 
company of Morris dancers performing at Christmas time, and he 
told a listener who took down the words that he had it from his 


* Subsequent dates are references to Notes and Queries. 
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father. It was sung “to a singular wild and beautiful tune.” No 
answer to the inquiry as to its origin or its tune appeared in Notes 
and Queries until forty-three years later. The carol ran as foltows : 


‘“ Over yonder’s a park which is newly begun, 
Al bells in Paradise I heard them a-ring; 5 
Which is silver on the outside, and gold within, , 
And I love Sweet Jesus above all things. 
And in that park there stands a hall, 
All bells in Paradise I heard them a-ring; 
Which is covered all over with purple and pall, 
And I love Sweet Jesus above all things. - 
And in that hall there stands a bed, 
All bells in Paradise I heard them a-ring; 
Which is hung all round with silk curtains so red, 
And I love Sweet Jesus above all things. 
And in that bed there lies a Knight, 
All bells in Paradise I heard them a-ring; 
Whose wounds they do bleed by day and by night, 
And I love Sweet Jesus above all things. 
At that bedside there lies a stone, 
All bells in Paradise I heard them a-ring; . 
Which is our blessed Virgin Mary then knedling on, 
And I love Sweet Jesus above all things. 
At that bed’s foot there lies a hound, 
All bells in Paradise I heard them a-ring ; 
Which is licking the blood as it daily runs down. 
And I love Sweet Jesus above all things. 
At that bed’s head there grows a thorn, 
All bells in Paradise I heard them a-ring ; 
Which was never so blossomed since Christ was born, 
And I love Sweet Jesus above all things.” 


This strange song incorporates the deepest mysticism and 
allegorical feeling of the Middle Ages, and it is wonderful that it 
should have survived into the mid-nineteenth century. It was first 
printed in 1862. On September 2nd, 1905, Mr. F. Sedgwick gent 
to Notes and Queries a version of the same carol which occurs in 
the Balliol MSS. (354) of the fifteenth or early sixteenth century. 
It is very interesting to read this early version for, as Mr. Sedgwick 
points out, here we have versions separated in time by some three 
hundred and fifty years, and the differences made in that period are 
small. Here is the Balliol version: 


“ Lully Lulley, Lully Lulley, 
Ye Fawcon hath born my make [mate] away. 
He bare hym up, he bare hym down, 
He bare hym in to an orchard browne. 
Lully. 2... 
In yat orchard yere was an halle, 
Yat was hangid with purpill and pall. 
Lully. >. > > 
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And in yat hall yere was a bede, . 

Hit was hangid with gold so rede. 
Lully, . 6. s 

And in yat bed yere lythe a knyght, 

His woundis bledyng day and night. 
Lilly. ... 

By yat bede side kneeleth a May, 

+ ° And she wepeth both nyght and day. 

Lully. . . 

And by yat bedde side yere stondith a ston. 

Corpus Christi wretyn yer on, 
Lully, 2. 6.” 


Professor Ewald Fliigel, who has printed this song, calls it 
eine geistliche allegorie, but the remarkable thing is the fashion in 
which the carol has persisted through the storm and stress of 
modern Protestant England. Mr. Sedgwick considers it hopeless 
to look for an intermediate stage, but is anxious to know if the 
song still survives. And so are all students of folk-lore, for this is 
but one of many such mystic chants that will perish if they are not 
secured alnfost at once. The remarkable thing is the fashion in 
which these songs were handed down in particular families. In 
Notes and Queries for May 20th, 1899, Mr. B. Lowsley mentions a 
carol which in or about 1849 was sung by a poor old body, Sally 
Acres, who ‘“‘ used to go from house to house in a parish in Mid- 
“ Berks at Christmastide ” singing a carol of ten verses which was 
traditional in her family. Each verse contained the beautiful 
refrain, “Good joy our Mary had.” What has become of this 
carol, and what of the favoured family? These mysterious families 
that handed and still hand down the Morris dance and the carol, as 
well as other folk-lore, should be subjected to close historical 
investigation. They are almost certainly inhabitants ascripti glebe 
thrpugh many centuries, though there is some evidence of gipsy 
influence. (December 13th and 2oth, 1873.) In any event 
careful investigation in search of carols should be made in 
every undisturbed village and the results recorded. That there 
are songs and carols still to be got there can be no manner of doubt, 
but they will be lost unless the village schools make some effort to 
preserve them. It isa sad truth that elementary education has been 
a destructive force so far as traditions are concerned. The young 
people become ashamed of the tradition. But the village school 
can if it likes rally to the side of folk-lore preservation and gather 
the fragments that remain. These fragments have real value, as 
The Park Carolandfurtherinstancesshow. Consider the following 
carol (January 3rd, roth, 17th, 1863), which occurred, and perhaps 
still occurs, in various forms in Kent, Worcestershire, and 
Staffordshire ; 
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“ As I sat on a sunny bank, 
On Christmas day in the morning, 
I saw three ships come sailing by, 
On Christmas day in the morning. 
But who do you think were in those ships, 
But Joseph and his fair Lady? 
He did whistle and she did sing, ` 
And all the belis on earth did ring, . à 
For joy our Saviour He was born : 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


The Mid-Kent variant begins ‘‘ As I sat under a sycamore tree.” 
It is difficult to know the allegorical meaning of the little fleet of 
three ships, though presumably it refers to the Trinity. The song 
was elaborated and printed in the seventeenth century. (April 
25th, 1863.) But the allegory leads the mind to another 
allegorical carol of extreme antiquity, which is a combination 
of a counting rhyme, or a cumulative rhyme such as ‘“‘ The 
“ House that Jack built,” and a religious song. 

i 3 “ Sing! Sing ! What shall we sing? 
Sing all over One. . 

One! What is One? 

One is God, the righteous man. 

Save poor souls to rest. Amen. 

Sing! Sing! What shall we sing? 

Sing all over Two. 

Two! What is Two? Two is the Jewry. 

Sing all over Three. 

Three! What is Three? 

Three is the Trinity.” 
And so we follow on: Four is ‘‘ the open door ’’; five is “ the man 
“alive ’’; six is “ the Crucifix ” ; seven is ‘‘ the Bread of leaven ’’; 
eight is ‘‘ the crooked straight’; nine is “ the water-wine’’; ten 
is “ Our Lady’s Hen ” ; eleven is ‘‘ the Gate of Heaven ” ; twelve is 
“the ring of bells ” ; and then a chorus sings the whole patter back- 
wards. One variant of the backward process is of curious interest : 


“ What shall we sing, O? 
We will sing the Twelves, O. 
Twelve, twelve Apostles, 
Eleven Archangels, 
Ten, ten commandments, 
Nine bright shiners, 
Eight Gabriel angels, 
Seven were the stars of heaven, 
Six broad waters, 
Five tumblers on a board, 
And four gospel writers, 
Three, three divers, 
Two, two lily-white boys, 
And they were clothed in green, O. 
One is one, and all alone, 
And ever more shall be so.” 
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Where does this extraordinary Somerset carol (familiar at 
Cambridge to Trinity men) come from? Well, it is possible 
to say this much about it, that jit is of immense age, for 
there is a Breton song in the dialect of Cornouaille so like it 
that it must be derived from a common source. (Notes and Queries, 
December joth, 1870.) When we remember that the Bretons 
repregentea fifth-century flood of emigration from Britain, we can 
trace with some certainty this song to pre-Saxon days, and therefore 
pre-Roman days’ in Britain. The song is clearly not of Roman 
origin, though at Quimper, in Brittany, a Latin hymn, derived 
“from the same source runs as follows: 


“ Dic mihi quid unus? Duo sunt Testamenta, Dic mihi quid sunt 
Unus est Deus. tres? 
Qui regnat in coelis. Tres sunt Patriarchie, 
Die mihi quid duo? Qui regnat in coelis. | DuoTestamenta, etc.” 


Unus est Deus, 


Two other carols that were current as traditions in 1868 (December 
12th, 1868), and the first of which is in part familiar to most 
children, may, be mentioned. The first is from Worcestershire: 


‘“ Here we come a-whistling, through the fields so green;’ 
Here we come a-singing, so far to be seen. 
God send you happy, God send you happy, 
Pray God send you a happy new year! 
The roads are very dirty, my boots are very thin, 
I have a little pocket to put a penny in. 
God send you happy. . . P 
Bring out your little table, and spread it with a cloth, 
Bring out some of your old ale, likewise your Christmas loaf. 
God send you happy. . . 
God bless the master of this house, likewise the mistress too, 
And all the little children that round the table strew. 
God send you happy. . .” 


This carol is very corrupt, and as sung to-day is more corrupt than 
ever. The “ wassailing ’’ song, presumably also from Worcester> 
shire, has a more lyric note in its chorus: 


“ We wish you merry Christmas, also a glad new year; 
We come to bring you tidings, to all mankind so dear ; 
We come to tell that Jesus was born in Bethl’hem’s town, 
And now He’s gone to glory, and pityingly looks down 
On us poor wassailers, 
As wassailing we go, 
With footsteps sore 
From door to door, 
We trudge through sleet and snow.” 


Songs a-many and tunes a-many wait to be collected and to tell 
us of the strange process by which the Christian hope was joined to 
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the wailing songs and wassailing songs of darker days. It isa 
chapter in the history of religion, and tells us of a faith that main- 
tained itself in mysterious fashion with immemorial dance and song 
side by side with the formal faith and worship of Holy Church. 
It was the same all over Europe, and for that reason we may quote + 
an old German carol recorded by Canon Dalton (January 31st, 
1863; Christliches Gesangbuch, p. 36): ‘ 


“ Ein Kindlein so lébelich, 
Ist uns gebohen heute, 
Von einer Jungfrau reiniglich 
Zum Trost uns armen Leuten ; 

3 War uns das Kindlein nicht gebohn, 

So wären wir allzumahl verlohn, 
Das Heil ist unser aller. 
Ey du siisser Jesu Christ, 
Weil fiir uns Mensch worden bist, 
Behiit uns ftir die Hölle.” 


We have hardly dealt with the literary quality of the folk-lore 
carol, but it is on the whole higher than that of the average folk- 
song, and in some cases reaches extraordinary lyric merit, as in’the 
following exquisite fifteenth-century ‘‘ Christmas Lullaby ” 
(December 21st, 1878), with-which these notes must close: 


“ Lullay, my chyld, and wepe no more, 

Slepe and be now styll. 

The King of Blys thy Fader ys, 
As it was ‘Hys wyl. 

This endeys nyght I saw a syght, 
A mayd a cradyll kepe, 

And ever she song and seyd among, 
Lullay, my chyld, and slepe.” 


> + 


REVIEWS. 
THE FIRST LORD LYTTON.* 


Lord Lytton’s interesting volumes on his grandfather have 
obviously been a labour of love; but they are commendably free 
from the faults which usually disfigure family biographies. While 
doing ample justice to his literary achievements, he makes no 
attempt to hide the failings which rendered his life far from happy 
and prevented him from reaching a higher niche in the Temple of 
Fame. The book unrolls the panorama of the first half of the 


* Life of Edward, First Lord Lytton, by his grandson, the the Earl of Lytton. 2 
vols. Macmillan. 1913. 
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Victorian era, and most of the leading figures in politics, literature, 
and society cross the stage. Winning success at a bound with 
Pelham in:1828 at the age of twenty-five, he found himself at once 
in the main stream of national life. The greatest friend of his early 
career was Lady Blessington, who appears in these pages as a 
woman of genuine feeling, not less than a society queen. In her 
circle, hee met Disraeli, whose character and opinions had a good 
deal in common with his own. Both began with literature and 
quickly found their way into politics. Both were well-known, and 
somewhat theatrical figures in London society. Both commenced 

“their public career under the Radical banner, and ended it as 
Conservatives. 

Bulwer (who only took the name of Lytton on inheriting his 
mother’s property) entered Parliament in 1831, and sat there till the 
fall of the Whigs ten years later. His model and leader was Lord 
Durham; but, though there was little of the Whig about him, he 
launched a pamphlet on the King’s dismissal of Melbourne in 1834 
which helped to make Peel’s task impossible. When Melbourne 
returned to office he offered his champion a subordinate post in the 
Ministry; but literature triumphed over politics, and Bulwer 
contented himself with a baronetcy. When the great Free Trade 
campaign began, he ranged himself with the Protectionists, and 
found in his friend Disraeli the leader whom he followed for the 
rest of his life. Returning to Parliament in 1852 as a Tory—he had 
now become a landed proprietor—he served as Colonial Secretary 
in the short Derby Ministry of 1858, and exchanged the Lower for 
the Upper Chamber in 1866. Though a powerful and ornate 
speaker, he never opened his lips in the House of Peers. He did 
not greatly enjoy political life, and his public career was, on the 
whole, a failure. i 

The occupation and the delight of his life was the reading and 
wrfting of books. Of his dramas, The Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, 
and Money enjoyed lasting success, while his historical novels, 
The Last Days of Pompeti, Rienzi, and The Last of the Barons 
have delighted generations of school-boys. Zanoni reflects his 
serious studies of occultism, and The Coming Race anticipated Mr. ` 
Wells. But his novels belong, as a whole, to the romantic age. 
Strong in incident and skilful in dramatic presentation, they lack 
the deeper insight into human nature which makes the supreme 
novelist. His biographer frankly admits that he lacked taste. He 
stands rather for quantity than quality. Yet his writings were 
warmly admired, not only by the multitude, but by more competent 
judges. These volumes are enriched by letters from people of 
high distinction—Dickens and Thackeray, Macaulay and Carlyle, 
Godwin and Mill, Harriet Martineau and Forster—the latter his 
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greatest literary friend. A younger generation is represented by 
Matthew Arnold and Swinburne. But success and fame failed to 
compensate for the long-drawn tragedy of his married life, which 
his grandson narrates with frankness and discretion. The most 
attractive pages in the book are those reflecting the love and 
confidence which united the father and son, drawn closer together 
by the wreck of their home. * 6 
G. P. G. 


LORD MORLEY ON POLITICS AND HISTORY." 


These ripe reflections on politics and history are of singular 
interest as expressing the mature opinions of one who is a historian 
as well as a politician, and a social thinker above all things. 
The ground that they cover is wide, but not wider than the student 
would wish. Lord Morley looks, first, on signs of the times. He 
sees in the presence of the Leader of the Opposition on the 
Committee of Imperial Defence the neutralisation of, military and 
foreign affairs from the strife of parties: ‘‘ This would not be the 
“first instance in our history of a vast slow silent disguised 
“transformation in the constitution of the empire, without either 
“embodiment in any single instrument, or any coherent and 
“systematic transaction.” We see “a shaken attitude towards 
“law as law; a decline in reverence for institutions as institutions 
ae weakened confidence in our parliament would be formid- 
“able, but confidence destroyed in courts of justice would be 
“ taking out the linch-pin.”’ Yet, strangely enough, though Lord 
Morley does not mention the fact, there is a legislative tendency at’ 
the-moment to entrust judicial decisions to public departments and 
to withdraw them from the courts. In other words, there is a 
growing distrust by the legislature of the courts of justice. If fhe 
process goes on, bureaucracy will displace democratic government, 
especially if this is coupled with the gradual removal of different 
spheres of departmental government from party criticism. But if 
modern democracy is destined to suffer change after this fashion 
the change will come very slowly, for, as Lord Morley points out, 
there is visible in men to-day intense public spirit outside politics, 
and new reactions against the mysterious forces of modern world- 
politics. 

Lord Morley sees to-day side by side in affairs Indecision tricked 
out as Moderation, and passionate belief in the future. There is 
too much tolerance to-day smiling in sphinx-like manner at the 


* Notes on Politics and History: a University Address, by Viscount Morley, O.M., 
Chancellor of the University of Manchester. Messrs. Macmillan (price 2s. 6d. net). 
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illusions of hope. Our civilisation is very old and very young. 
Though Lord Morley has no sympathy for indecision he has much 
far tolerance and comparatively little for ‘‘ generous illusions.” 
e Yet it is these illusions that are transforming the social outlook, 
while tolerance to-day. is too often on the wrong side in ‘‘ the 
‘““Manichean struggle between Good and Evil.” There is a 
tolerance which is intolerable. It may be in its origin the defect 
of a quality, but it is, in fact, a cancer eating into the life of our 
generation. It is possible that the extraordinary fallibility of public 
“opinion to which Lord Morley draws attention is due largely to 
this. In an educated democracy the political resultant of public 
opinion should possess an inevitable righteousness, a desolating 
intolerance for evil. That is the reason why some of us pin alt our 
hopes on education. 

Lord Morley, in his passage on Rousseau, criticises the opening 
sentence (man is born free . . . ) of the Social Contract by the 
statement: “‘ It is nearer the mark, so far at any rate as the civilised 
“ European of to-day is concerned, to say that he is born two 
“thousand years old. That is what history means to our plain 
“man. And political situations, like man himself, are the fruit 
of long preparations sometimes gathered under strange circum- 
stances by strange men. Lord Morley, indeed, dwells on the 
truism that man and his political organisations are the children of 
heredity or history. But it is not all straightforward logical 
development: ‘‘ We may as well realise that the doctrine of 
‘* © fortuitous variation,’ in which speculation finds the key to new 
“species, has bearings beyond biology.” He adds: ‘‘ The 
‘precipitating agent appears fortuitous,” and he might have 
added with Disraeli, ‘‘it is the unexpected that happens.” The 
warning that we cannot eliminate the fortuitous or unexpected in 
hi8tory, or in that plane-section of history which we call politics, 
leads Lord Morley to point out the drawbacks of ‘‘ the historic 
“ method.’ Evolution becomes a substitute for criticism, and, 
though Lord Morley does not say so, becomes an excuse for 
intolerable toleration and the soul-destroying fatalism of our time. 
Lord Morley, however, protests against the application to politics, 
and therefore to history, ‘‘of the methods and processes of 
“ biology.” Weare not near “‘ the definite creation of an inductive 
“‘ political science.” And so we come to Lord Morley’s definition 
of politics :— 


‘“‘ The value of political forms is to be measured by what they 
do. They must express and answer the mind and purposes of a 
State, in their amplest bearings. . . . Politics in the sense 
that I am suggesting, are different from law, because law tends 
to stereotype thought by forcing it into fixed categories, but 
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political science, rightly handled, is forever re-opening these 
categories, to examine how they answer to contemporary facts. 
Political science is wider than law, because its work may be ‘said 
to begin where law ends. It is less wide than sociology, because 
it starts from the assumption of the State with all its rights, 
powers, and duties.” 


May we not say that politics present the process by which order 
and a law of growth are introduced into and maintained in human 
groups, and that’history is the entire process seen in the records 
dimly lighted by Weltanschauung. History is obviously the thing - 
that matters, and we venture with great deference to question Lord 
Morley’s statement: “ All agree that we have no business to seek 
“ more from the past than the very past itself.” That may be true 
of single events, but the past as a whole has something more than 
its events to yield up. The interaction of events displays the 
operation of principles. To ascertain those principles is the prime 
business of the historian, to apply them is the only business of the 
politician of any human organisation. ‘‘ Improvisatign has far 
“ more to do in politics,’? says Lord Morley, ‘‘ than ‘historians or 
“other people think.’’ This is one of the melancholy truths of 
history, for ordinary politicians are not Bismarcks, and the cup- 
boards of time are stuffed with their inventions. We believe that 
Lord Morley is closer to the true nature of history when he says: 
“ Those are right who say that in the evolution of politics nothing 
“ has been more important than the successive emergence into the 
‘ practical life of States and institutions, of such moral entities as 
“ Justice, Freedom, Right.” 

When Lord Morley comes to speak of the “sentiment of 
“* nationality,” he notes “‘ the transformation of the sentiment into 
“a political idea. . . . Nationality went through all the stages. 
‘From instinct it became idea; from idea abstract principle; then 

- ““fervid prepossession; ending where it is to-day; in dogma, 
“ whether accepted or evaded.” The truth is that the conception 
of nationality presupposes organic life and power of growth, and 
the operations of political science. Where there is a vivid and an 
unsatisfied sense of nationality, there are bound to be what Lord 
Morley calls ‘‘ senseless wars.’ The Congress of Vienna after 
Waterloo endeavoured to stamp out nationality and yet a century 
later it is alive on every side. The fact proved that the unrest, the 
desire for betterment, the altruism which made for progress was not” 
extinct. This unrest takes new power to-day when it dictates, on ` 
the one hand economic and religious, and on the other inter- 
national, combinations. Progress depends on self-consciousness, 
not upon force, and politics must make nations and groups see 
themselves as they really are. 
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WAR AND WOMEN.* 


Mrs. St. Clair Stobart has given us a really vivid book in her 
account of the work done in the Balkans by the Convoy Corps, 
taken out by her on her own initiative, when the British Red Cross 
Society announced that there was no work ‘ fitted for women ”’ in 
the Balkans. Mrs. Stobart was not satisfied with this decision. 
She had founded, in 1908, the Women’s Convoy Corps, and her 
corps had had full training in “‘ First-Aid Nursing, cooking (plain, 
‘“convalescent,. and camp), laundry, housewifery, signalling 

"(Morse and Semaphore), driving (horse and motor), riding, 
‘cycling, map-reading and making, life-saving (in water), 
“stretcher and ambulance work, wagon drill, fire drill, 
“ improvisation work in field and in hospitals,” &c., and had had 
exact experience of camp life on the rough with no male helpers. 
Mrs. Stobart decided to form members of this trained body into a 
Convoy Corps for service in the Balkans, and this book—with 
some political reflections that are not altogether relevant, but are 
very sprihély—consists, first, of an account of Mrs. Stobart’s 
energetic measures which enabled her as a foreguard to secure an 
official position for her Corps; and, secondly, an account of the 
work done by the Corps. The Corps had with them three women 
doctors, who rendered effective the fine services performed by 
the Corps at Kirk Kilissé. English readers will follow with 
thrilled interest the account of the journey to Kirk Kilissé during 
the height of the war, and will read with fascination the marvellous 
way in which, within forty-eight hours, a hospital of a singularly 
sanitary type was set going in the heart of a filthy town.” The 
success of good sanitation, as devised by the Corps, was never more 
fully demonstrated. Out of the 729 patients—some of them 
desperate cases, long on the road from the front—only one life was 
l6st, and his was a case of incipient typhoid. Certainly the 
experiment was more than justified, and we are not surprised that: 
both Mrs. Stobart and Lord Esher (who writes a preface to this 
book) have resigned their connection with the British Red Cross 
Society. The book makes it plain that if there must be war, the 
presence of women near the fighting line—women highly trained 
in all the arts of nursing and ambulance and first-aid work—is 
necessary. As Lord Esher says, Mrs. Stobart has ‘‘ proved by 
“ experience and example what women can achieve in war, and 
wae it is impossible to resist her plea for a reconsideration of 
“ the place assigned to them in the scheme of National Defence.” 
He adds: “ If Mrs. St. Clair Stobart’s book succeeds in drawing 

* War and Women, jrom Experience in the Balkans- and Elsewhere, by Mrs. St. 


Clair Stobart, Founder of the Women’s Convoy Corps. With a Preface by Viscount 
Esher. Messrs. G. Bell (price 38. 6d. net). 
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“public attention to the want of sound organisation for the 
“ relieving of the sick and the wounded in the schemes of Imperial 
“ offence and defence, it will achieve the object with which I hope 
“it was planned and written.” Mrs. Stobart’s book makes the 
reader realise once again the horror and the utter wickedness of 
war, and also that the mitigation of its horror can best’be, done by 
women. “So long as the honour of the men of a nation is involved 
“in taking life, so long must the honour of women be concerned 


“‘in the attempt to save life.” 
2 * * 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING.* 


The distinguished persons that adorn the “ Simplified Speling 
“ Sosieti ’—Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Carnegie, 
Sir James Murray, Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. Sadler are among 
the number, while the late Professor Skeat and Lord Avebury 
strongly supported the movement—must make even those to whom 
the appearance of any text in the new spelling is extremely 
revolting almost incline to become spelling reformess.* In one 
sense, of course, every person is a spelling reformer. The incon- 
sistencies in English spelling—c.f. calf, chaff, laugh; cough, bough 
—the number of useless letters, the varieties of sound given both 
to consonants and vowels, cause considerable irritation and difficulty 
in early years. The Society declares that the complexity of our 
spelling prevents English from becoming a world language, repels 
foreigners desirous of learning the tongue, and is a source of 
difficulty and waste of time to the English child. Spelling 
reformers make much of the troubles of the child, but there is 
probably less in them than is generally supposed. When a child is 
taught to read, he is never. brought face to face with the spelling 
problem: he is, in fact, almost always taught phonetically, and is 
left to deal with difficulties such as cough and bough as they arise 
in later reading. As a matter of fact, the very numerous incon- 
sistencies and absurdities of English spelling afford many children 
some relief from the reasonableness of schoo! routine. That there 
is waste of time in learning these illogicalities we admit, but that 
there is no mental discipline is scarcely true. Each outrageous 
deviation from a rule is a theme for historical explanation. For our 
own part, we do not believe in hurried acquisition of the power 
to read, and perhaps one small advantage of difficult spelling is 
the delay that it causes. The fact that an English child spends 
two-and-a-half times the time that an Italian child spends in 
learning to spell will leave the present writer unmoved until he 
knows what the Italian child gains by the ease of his conquest. 


“Simplified Spelling: An Appeal to Common-sense. The Simplified Spelling 
Society, 44, Great Russell Street, a. Second Ed. (price 6d.). 
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The ruggedness of our language and its power have some relation 
to the spelling, and we are not sure that the experiment of reducing 
all spelling to rule would not have an evil effect on the literary 
evalue of the language. We venture to draw the attention of 
spelling reformers to the fact that some of the greatest literature 
in the world has been produced under the system of spelling 
that is here attacked with such excellent logical force. May it not - 
be the fact that an easier, and more pliant, and more logical tongue 
in the matter of sound would have yielded less notable results? 

- We put these points, as they are important considerations, and 
we doubt if what may be called the racial,.and therefore the moral, 
value of our spelling peculiarities are quite appreciated by our 
spelling reformers. The form of a language as it meets the eye 
has a value, and the smooth formal regularity of some languages 
is curiously echoed by the formal smoothness and practical 
inefficiency of those who use them. We quite agree that the 
appearance is a matter of use, and that a generation brought up 
on the horrible texts here offered us, would find nothing absurd in 
them: To a pérson accustomed to fourteenth-century English, to 
which it has many resemblances, this phonetic writing seems 
already familiar. But it must in any event be a passing script, 
since pronunciation changes very rapidly, and changes differently 
in different places. We believe that the introduction of strict 
phonetic spelling would tend to disintegrate the tongue. The 
phonetic spelling of Sydney would be very different from that of 
London. Yet literary English has at present called a truce to 
transition, and is giving English a permanence that, if it is merely 
treated phonetically, it is not likely to maintain. 

Of course, we do not wish in, any way to cast cold water 
on the ideals of the Society. In so far as simplified spelling 
woudd really help children, it ought to be adopted. But 
would it not be wiser for the Society not to attempt. 
too .much at once? There are two almost inseparable 
difficulties in the fundamental reforms proposed. The first is the 
practical fact that no language has ever suffered such a change 
and survived. A language is a living thing, and the law of its 
being cannot be altered, though specific improvements can be 
made. The second difficulty is the fact that we are not a logical 
people, and to foist a strictly logical system of spelling on us 
would be doomed to failure. The Latin peoples have logical 
spelling, because they are logical peoples. Surely there is an 
intermediate course. Let the Society for Simplified Spelling 
publish some texts with the more horrible monstrosities eliminated, 
and without too great a regard for logic, and let them also induce 
all authors who are members of the Society to adopt this spelling 
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in all their future works, and future editions of former werks. 
Let them also induce leading publishers and newspapers to adopt 
the list of reformed words. In this way progress will be made. 
The Poet Laureate, who is a spelling reformer, would no doubt» 
publish his poems in accordance with the list of reformed words. 
But it is very certain that he would not publish his poems in a form 
that obeys the logical law of spelling laid down in this book, and 
we are not aware that any of the patrons of the movement have 
put their theory into practice. 


* * * 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON.* 


There is still room for much writing on Stevenson, and certainly 
few writers could be better qualified for placing the famous 
novelist in his Scottish setting than Mr. Francis Watt, who not 
only knows Stevenson’s works in the most intimate fashion, but 
has been able to point out, from his profound knowledge of 
Edinburgh and its history, certain topographical, and historical 
errors that even so careful a writer as R. L. S. could not avoid. 
Thus, in St. Ives, Princes Street and the adjacent valley are 
described in terms that did not apply to the year 1815. Again, 
David, after his duel in the King’s Park, is made to drink at St. 
Margaret’s Well on his way back; but, in fact, ‘it was not until 1862 
“that the Well was removed to its present site from Restalrig.’’ 
Weir of Hermiston deals with the year 1814, but Braxfield, in fact, 
diedin 1800. ‘‘ From the wild nature of the action, it had been better 
“to ante-date than post-date.’’ The Tolbooth was still standing 
when Jopp was hanged. The cemetery in The Wreckers, to which 
Loudon Dodd is taken by his grandfather is the Old Calton bury- 
ing ground. To go through Stevenson’s Edinburgh with Mr. 
Watt is an education not only in minute topography, but if the 
history of manners. Forty years and less ago, 


“ the nightly scenes in Prince’s Street and the adjacent places now 
seem incredible. They were commented on by strangers, and 
pointed contrasts were drawn between Edinburgh Saturday nights 
and Edinburgh Sunday mornings, it being preposterously assumed 
that the wild reveller of Saturday and the staid Churchgoer of 
Sunday was one and the same person. This was to visit the sins of 
John Nicholson on the head of his respectable parent. The picture 
R. L. S. gives us of the seamy side shows nothing of the ‘ raptures 
‘ and roses of vice.’ It is all sordid and mean. However, the 
better part of half-a-century has gone by and all has suffered 
change. Edinburgh, if less theologically devout than of yore is 
more decent and orderly. The law is rigidly observed, public- 
houses close at ten, and Prince’s Street is swept and garnished.”’ 


ARIS., by Francis Watt. Messrs. Methuen & Co. (price 6s. net). 
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Mr. Watt takes us from the Edinburgh he knows so well to the 
Pentlands, so ‘‘ peculiarly the R. L. S. country. Swanston Cot- 
“ tage is there, and so is Colinton, and after Edinburgh they are 
e‘ the two spots in Scotland that he knew best.” Mr. Watt loves 
the Pentlands as well as Stevenson loved them, and probably 
knows.them a good deal better. We must not quote, but recom- 
mend to the reader some of his descriptions of his walks in the 
loriely passes, excellent and vivid in style, not unworthy, indeed, 
of the stylist whose life gave rise to this book. From the Pent- 
lands we pass to the ‘‘ Lothian shore of the Firth of Forth,” to the 
Highlands, to England, the Continent, America, the South Seas, 
ever in the company of Stevenson, and sometimes with the real 
people who are written down in the immortal Kidnapped and 
Catriona. Then we havea series of chapters dealing with R. L. S. 
as an engineer, a lawyer, a letter-writer, a playwright, a rhymer. 
Mr. Watt is not alone in his view of the women drawn by Steven- 
son. He resembled Scott in ‘‘ the tasteless nature of the con- 
“ ventional heroine,” but he “‘ could draw certain types of women 
“with admirable skill, and though some of the sketches are slight 
“ they are life-like.” Yet Mr. Watt notes the curious fact that 

“ even the lay figures have their better moments when they really 
live, or they have their sometime part in a fairy life where the 
touch of charm is on them. . . . The real women of R. L. S. 
are marked as being what is called in the North ‘ characters,’ or 
even oddities. Such have humorous points which allured him. 
He was not one of the ‘ masters of the commonplace.’ An 


ordinary type had no interest for him. It did not call forth his 
powers. Scott at his best was otherwise.” 


This is really the ultimate criticism of Stevenson. He had no 
universal note, despite his universal interest in things. He was a 
master of the bisarre. He did not belong, despite his infinite 
chasm, to the circle of the one or two immortal lights. Yet, though 
he lives on the lower level of literary immortality, he will never- 
theless live, and dominate the circle where Herrick, Burton, and 
Poe have their being. ` 

The book is wholly admirable, giving us not only the real 
Stevenson, but real literature. 

* * * 


THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM OF THOUGHT.* 


Mr. Bury is a historian of such real distinction that his polemical 
essay on the subject of the history of freedom of thought must of 
necessity attract widespread attention, and for this reason we 
frankly confess that we should have expected a treatment of the 

*A History of Freedom of Thought, by J. B. Buh mo Ù. F.B.A., Regius 
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subject less calculated to vex earnest students of history who 
happen to hold different views on religion to those here put forward 
with very blunt frankness by the author. No doubt Mr. Bury 
desired to emphasise the fact that complete freedom of the 
expression of thought is now accorded by the Univegsities to their 
professors, and this book certainly drives that fact home, The 
book teems with statements as to and attacks on Christianity that are 
really not necessary to the argument, and are, in fact, painful to 
many readers who would claim to have as perfect a right to believe 
in the supernatural claims of Christianity as Mr. Bury has to 
disbelieve in the intellectual right of Christianity to exist. 
Mr. Bury is clearly entitled to hold and express his own views, 
but we should have preferred to see them expressed with less 
bluntness, and, if we may say so, with less dogmatism. Many 
men of great intellectual eminence do, in fact, hold views as to the 
Bible, as to the life of Christ, as to God and immortality, that are, 
after all the strain and stress of three centuries of active controversy, 
diametrically opposed to those confidently put forward hy Mr. Bury. 
We are not concerned here to defend the Bible, to justify 
Christianity, to assert that the whole drift of modern thought is 
in the direction of the Christian hypothesis. Christianity is quite 
capable of looking after itself. But we are concerned with the fact 
that Mr. Bury apparently does not believe that a man of great 
intelligence could honestly accept the fundamental tenets of 
Christianity. If this is his view, it is certainly wrong, since some 
of the greatest minds since the Reformation—Newton and Kelvin 
are admirable examples—accepted Christianity as a creed of life, 
despite the criticism to which Christianity has laid itself open in 
the person-of its professors in successive ages. 

Mr. Bury, however, regards Christianity as having been 
one of the chief stumbling-blocks in the way of freedom. 
This is a position that may fairly be argued, and Mr. 
Bury argues it with the force and ability that might be 
expected. We have ventured to criticise the form of the 
argument unfavourably. But, after all, it is the substancé that 
finally matters. The argument is obviously not conclusive, but 
even if true, is it one that in fact should bind the minds of men? 
The true reply to the argument is to traverse it. Mr. Bury very 
properly points to the fact that ecclesiastical authorities, both before 
and after the Reformation, strove by force rather than by argument, 
and strove in fashions that necessarily disgust all fair-minded 
thinkers, and necessarily create an à priori prejudice against 
Authority in religion, to impose particular creeds upon the minds 
and consciences of men. To-day, every rational-minded person 
will with Mr. Bury abhor and condemn in the most thorough 
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fashion all such methods. But the abominations that have been 
committed in the name of the Founder of Christianity do not test 
and condemn Christianity in the least. That they have injured 
Christianity Mr. Bury’s own narrative amply shows, but they do 
‘not in the least affect the validity of Christianity. That stands or 
falls on other gonsiderations—metaphysical considerations possibly 
—but is not dependent on the behaviour of those who profess or- 
pretend to profess the faith. This is clearly seen by the fact that 
any attempt to enforce any generally accepted truth—such as the 
law of gravitation—would be open to exactly the same criticism as 
the attempt to enforce theological dogma. Neither truth nor error 
can be enforced from without. Truth in its own time will in its own 
way achieve its conquest, and achieve the reconciliation of Authority 
and Reason in a higher unity. To attempt to enforce Truth with 
the sword is as absurd as to enforce it with the cane. 

Mr. Bury, however, attacks Christianity from the point of view 
of its historical and philosophical bases. Now, frankly, this seems 
a subject that is not really allied to the question of freedom of 
thought, though no doubt the attacks on the dogmas of Christianity 
that necessarily followed when the failure to impose thosé dogmas 
by force became evident makes the validity or invalidity of those 
attacks a subject closely interwoven with the history of freedom of 
thought. Mr. Bury holds strongly that the bases of Christianity 
are indefensible, and brings to his aid the opinions of many thinkers 
of the last three centuries. But the question of the bases of 
Christianity is a subject for the future rather than the past, and the 
rapid convergence of science, philosophy, and religion to-day on 
the balance of probabilities may well make the freethinker incline 
his mind rather in the direction of the Principal of the University 
of Birmingham than of the Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 

e 


-—eo 
SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr A. P. Graves has done a service to all those interested in good 
literature in collecting these ‘‘ Irish Literary and Musical Studies ” 
(Messrs. Elkin Mathews, price 6s. net). The article on Celtic Nature 
Poetry appeared in this Review, while other essays were issued in the 
Dublin Review (‘‘ Early Irish Religious Poetry ''), the Cornhill 
Magazine, and the Spectator. The article on Tennyson in Ireland is 
delightful reading. Mr. Graves has the power of bringing a character 
before the mind. The poet’s love of the sea was great, and it was satis- 
fied at Kilkee. He told Mr. J. G. Butcher and Mr. Graves that “ he 
“ had once seen roll in out of the Atlantic, suddenly, over a still sea and 
« under a still sky, a succession of stupendous billows, earthquake waves 
‘“ perhaps, which completely engulfed the shore, and whose awful 
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“ serenity impressed his imagination far more deeply than any tempest 
‘ he had ever experienced.” In the striking paper on William Alling- 
ham we get the poet’s description of Jowett: ‘‘ He is a soft, smooth, 
“ round man, with fat, soft hands, and a very gentle voice and manner, 
‘* but with no weakness of will or lack of perseverance. He is extremely 
‘* cautious, but not in the least cowardly.’’ This hardly gives another 
reputed aspect of Jowett—his sharp bite. But, then, he was impressed 
by Allingham. -He only snapped at bores. The article dh Folk Song is 
of great value. The New Irish Folk Song Society has acqutred the 
Edward Bunting collection from which Thomas Moore ‘‘ took so many 
“of his Irish melodies.’ The Irish Literary Society, before this, had 

ublished the Petrie collection of nearly 2,000 ancient Irish airs, and 

essrs. Longmans have issued the Irish airs collected by Piggott and 
Ford, of Cork, and Mr. O'Neill, of Chicago, has recently printed 
1,850 airs. The essays on Edward Bunting and George Petrie will be 
read with interest. Indeéd, the volume has delights for many classes 
of reader, and is replete for the delicacy of style noticeable in all Mr. 


Graves’s work. 
* * * 


‘“ Pulpit, Platform, and Parliament ’’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
price 6s.), by the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A., M.P., gives us a vivid 
account of the work done during ten years, from 1902, at the White- 
field’s Central Mission, in the Tottenham Court Road. „Mr. Horne’s ` 
district is a vast one, including University Hospital, thdustrial, Bohe- 
mian, and slum aspects of life, on the widest scale. In ten years he and 
his fellow workers have achieved permanent results, and have played 
their part in the awakening of the ‘‘ New Social Enthusiasms ” of which 
he speaks. This enthusiasm is shared by other churches—the work of 
the Church of England at the present moment in East and South London 
being particularly notable, though little advertised—and one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times is the fact that practically all the churches 
are inspired with the new enthusiasm. Mr. Horne considers that the 
Church of England is hampered by the Book of Common Prayer; but in 
fact, prayers not contained in that famous book are, where needed, 
added to the service, and extempore prayer in the pulpit is not at all 
unusual. On the other hand, Mr. Horne complains of a growing 
rigidity of the order of service among the Free Churchmen. All services 
need adjusting to the congregation, and a wise pastor manages to 
achieve this end. Mr. Horne’s description of the Tottenham Gourt 
Road as it was some years since is notable. The work of the Whit- 
field’s Mission in providing beds for strayed travellers is work that 
should be largely developed by all the churches. Young people are 
often stranded in London through the gross carelessness of their parents. 
‘ One of the extraordinary things to me is how long country parents 
‘“ will sometimes wait without news of their children before setting on 
“foot any serious inquiry.” Mr. Horne in his attractive book dwells 
on the fact that it is impossible in the face of modern problems to 
dissociate in the pulpit religion from politics. In the fundamental sense 
that is of course true. Political problems are nearly always also 
religious problems. But the political setting can, and should, be 
avoided. It is the principles that matter. 

* * * 

‘* Mid-Victorian Memories ’’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 
10s. 6d. net), by Mr. C. E. Francillon, are written from ‘‘ the point of 
“view of a mid-Victorian who has not cared to move with the times 
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“, . . who . . . fails to find that the world (so far as he knows 
“ it) is either wiser, happier, or nearer heaven, than, say, fifty years ago, 
“ or may be many more.” Born on March 25th, 1841, in Gloucester, a 


dull county town of some 14,000 inhabitants, Mr. Francillon gives a‘ 
typical picture of middle-class mid-Victorian life. He was kissed as a 
thild by the original Madame Tussaud, who had known Voltaire. 
“ That kiss, therefore, sets but a single life between myself and one 
“ who was born 219 years ago.” He tells us of Edward Lear, who was 
a famil} friend, of decadent Cheltenham, of his school days at Chel- 
tenham College, where he was schoolfellow of Lecky, Professor Henry 
Jackson, Frederick Myers, Briton Riviere. Lord Morley was too much 
his senior, Lord Loreburn too much his junior for him to know. Mr. 
Francillon saw Germany before he passed (while still at school) to Gray’s 
Inn, and a little later to Trinity Hall. Two of the Dons were Henry 
Fawcett and Leslie Stephen, while among the men were Alfred Ainger, 
of the golden voice, and Bryan Walker, the brilliant scholar, who died of the 
disease of over-work. Later we read of Mr. Francillon’s memories of 
Gray’s Inn and the Bar. He regards Henry Matthews (Viscount 
Llandaff) as ‘‘ the ablest man I ever met.” Mr. Francillon, like many 
members of the Bar, eked out his fees with literature, and he acted as 
a temporary foreign correspondent in the Franco-German war for the 
New York World. It was an exciting experience. Later came con- 
tinuous work, on the Globe. The accounts of various people of note 
enhante the valut of a book that is never dull and gives us some aspects 
of Victorian England. 
* * * 


In ‘‘ More About Collecting ” (Messrs. Stanley, Paul & Co., price 5s. 
net), Sir James Yoxall notes that since his earlier work, ‘‘ A B C About 
“ Collecting,” a great event has happened: ‘‘ prices have risen. It is 
“no longer practicable for brokers to obtain small curios for next to 
“ nothing, and to sell them for two or three shillings each.” The result 
has been a multiplication of forgeries. ‘‘It is now more than ever 
“ necessary for a collector to be well versed in the signs and symptoms 
‘which distinguish the true from the false.” This book will help the 
amateur to detect forged marks on earthenware and porcelain. Old 
silver is so rare that George III. silver has come to have a good value 
for collectors. Old Wedgwood is very rare, and is openly imitated. 
Old brass is imitated wholesale, and old Sheffield Plate is in worse 
case® But the difficulties and dangers make the pursuit of old beautiful 
things more fascinating than ever. Sir James Yoxall, after a chapter of 
general hints and warnings, gives the collector the following special 
chapters: Furniture, Pictures and Miniatures, Earthenware and Por- 
celain—ninety-eight priceless pages ; old English and Irish Glass Ware, 
Books, Prints, and Autographs. Sir James tells us of a signature by 
Robespierre of an order to hear a debate in the Convention ; it is 
signed, de Robespierre! ‘‘The snob that the ‘ Sea-green incor- 
“€ ruptible,’ as Carlyle called him, must have been!”’ is Sir James 
Yoxall’s comment. Madox Brown woodcuts are now of value, so none 
should throw away Dark Blue, without a glance for the treasure. The 
chapter on ‘‘ Miscellaneous Collecting ’’ will prove fascinating to many 
an amateur ; the joys of pewter spoons, keys, knick-knacks, pendants, 
Battersea enamels, and many another craze are here. But the book 
reveals too many secrets for the greedy collector to read it without fear 
and trembling. It throws open the field to the intelligent amateur in a 
notable fashion. 
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Mr. Frank Aydelotte, in the first volume of the Oxford Historical and 
Literary Studies issued under the direction of Professors C. H. Firth 
and Walter Raleigh, gives us a monograph on “ Elizabethan Rogues 
“ and Vagabonds ”’ (Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, price 7s. 6d. net) 
of the highest value. A book of this type brings us into actual touch 
with an aspect of life of the Elizabethan.age, and gives verisimilitude 
to the various elaborate economic studies of the period that are now in 
progress. We see how closely Shakespeare painted from life when he 
gave us not only Autolycus, but the ruffians that Sir Jehn Falstaff 
gathered together, and the immortal Christopher Sly. Economic stress, 
coupled with the dissolution of the religious houses, threw numbers of 
poor upon the market place, and the system of licensed begging 
encouraged a class which rapidly became hereditary. The gipsies 
who came to England early in the century increased the wandering 
classes, but were distinct from them, and though they add to the pictur- 
esqueness of vagabondage, they were then and have largely remained 
foreign to English tramp life. Mr. Aydelotte gives excellent chapters 
on the really fine arts of begging and coney-catching, which are, alas! 
not extinct, and on the laws against the practices of all idle rogues; laws 
to-day too rarely enforced, but which were a very serious business in 
the days of the great queen. We should like to have read more on the 
licensed begging of University scholars. This licensing of scholars went 
on until the Restoration, and sham scholar beggars were punished in 
the North as late as the second half of the seventeenth oentury., The 
book is quite a notable one, and the reproduction of contemporary wood- 
cuts on the subject are in themselves historic documents. 


——?>2 +o <—_____ 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


‘““ The Medical Who’s Who, 1914 ” (The London & Counties’ Press 
Association Ltd., price ros. 6d. net), is a sign of the times, the closer 
organisation of particular professions. Before long we shall see a 
“ Teachers’ Who’s Who,” and it would answer, as this hook answers, 
a need. This is the third issue of this particular ‘‘ Who’s Who,” and it 
has been strictly compiled from returns made to forms of particulars 
sent to all practitioners in Great Britain and Ireland. This volume does 
not contain a selected list of medical practitioners like some publications 
of the type. Every person on the Medical Register has the opportifhity 
of having his or her name in this record of medical achievement and 
capacity, but no name is inserted, it would appear from the’ preface, and 
indeed from the list of names, of any person who has not made a return, 
The result is that while many eminent names are included, many as 
eminent do not appear. But the list of names has greatly increased since 
the previous issues, and forms received now will be included in the next 
issue. The record of each practitioner is neatly done: date and place 
of birth, and parentage, marriage, education, record of past and present 
appointments, list of publications, recreations, address, club, telephone 
number, Every club and library will find the work useful. The editor 
should be careful to ask practitioners to intimate when they retire from 
practice. 

x * * 

The two sumptuous volumes entitled ‘‘ Social Worship,” compiled 
and edited by Stanton Coit (George Allen, 1913), were issued as a 
memorial of the twenty-first anniversary of the West London Ethical 
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Society. A striking introduction by the Editor explains the character 
and aims of the Ethical movement, which stands for humanistic religion 
and civic duty. Its distinctive notes are science, democracy, and per- 
sonal responsibility in the service of Humanity. The work is designed, 
aot only as a memorial, but as an instrument of propaganda. Its object 
is to contribute towards the spiritual unification of the British Empire. 
It does not ofer what the public wants but what the public needs— 
namely, a gospel of ‘‘ scientific verification, democratic sovereignty, 
‘and the divinity of the moral ideal.” In pursuit of that aim, the com- 
pilers have laid under contribution literature of all times and countries, 
all religions, and all schools of thought. The selections have been made 
wjth care and judgment. The bulk of the work is composed of extracts 
entitled lessons, classified under thirteen heads, such as the Spirit of 
Nationality, Fellowship in the Moral Life, Intellectual Honesty, the Spirit . 
of Prophesying, Holy Living and Holy Dying, Besetting Sins, Spiritual 
Discipline. Many of these passages are drawn from little-known or 
little-read writers, and the whole collection forms a valuable breviary 
of the moral life. The volumes will be indispensable to members of 
Ethical Societies in Great Britain and America, and they will also be 
studied with interest by those who follow the moral and intellectual 
currents and aspirations of our transitional age. . 
* * * 


Mr.’O. Paul Monckton’s volume, entitled ‘‘ Pastimes in Times Past ” 
(The West Strand Publishing Co., price 6s. a is full of interest, 
bringing before us, as it does, the early history of football, cricket, golf, 
croquet, lawn-tennis, billiards, chess, and various card games, including 
bridge. The origin of the last-named game seems to be unknown, 
though the game appears first to have been played in Constantinople. 
A little pamphlet on the subject, entitled ‘‘ Biritch, or Russian Whist,” 
was published in London in 1886, and was apparently by a Mr. John 
Colburn. The author might be able to throw some light on the origin 
of the game, but Mr. Monckton has been unable to trace him. The 
name is possibly Turkish (Bir-uch : meaning one-three). The game is 
said to have been first played in London in 1894, having been previously 
played in America, where it was introduced from Paris in 1893. It is 
certainly a notable thing that a game which has almost become a 
disease is almost as mysterious in its origin as most other diseases. 
Mr. Monckton has not fully worked out the chief stages of some of the 
games he mentions. The Blackheath Golf Club, for instance, is the 
oldest golf club in the world, and yet it is not mentioned. Again, the 
history of Rugby football is almost as closely associated with the Green- 
wich Queen’s House Club as with the famous Blackheath club. Many 
of the most famous early players belonged to the former club, including, 
we believe, the present Admiral Burney, Mr. G. Rowland Hill, and Mr. 
W. W. Hewitt. The book, however, is very readable, and should be 
bought by sportsmen and sportswomen. 

* * * 


In ‘‘ The Expositor’s Dictionary of Poetical Quotations ’’ (Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, price ros. 6d. net), Dr. James Moffatt, of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, has brought together a series of English poems, 
chiefly by famous poets, based on biblical quotations. The contents of 
the book consist, as to the first 115 pages, of poems on Old Testament 
themes, while the remaining eighty-nine pages comprise poems on New 
Testament texts. Not all the poems are pleasing. Sir Thomas Wyatt’s 
epigram on Rachel and Leah is revolting—‘‘ For Leah cared I never ’— 
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tender-eyed Leah deserved a tenderer poet. Not always, moreover, are 
the poems directly written upon the text, and this is, on the whole, a 
weakness, though no doubt it is very tempting for an editor to say this 
or that passage inspired Shakespeare or Browning. The passages so 
chosen do, of course, to use Dr. Moffat’s' words ‘‘ illustrate suggestivelye 
‘and aptly the thought of the verse which is prefixed.” However, no 
doubt, ‘‘ both classes of quotations will help to enrich fhe significance 
“ and interest of the Bible for those who read it.” We muŝt quote one 
passage from Walt Whitman, printed to illustrate the text, ‘‘ My Father 
“ worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
“ Ah, little recks the laborer, 

How near his work is holding him to God, 

The loving Laborer through space and time.” 
We read too little of Whitman to-day, though modern poets owe him 
much. 


* * * 


In ‘‘ India of To-day ” (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price 6s. net) Mr. E, C. 
Meysey-Thompson, M.P., gives us his first impressions of India. 
Whether a scamper through India gives any one the right or the power 
to write a book on that endless subject we do not know, but first impres- 
sions are always rather good reading and are not necessarily misleading. 
Mr. Thompson has a pleasant style, he describes the dangers of pig- 
sticking with verve, and with some reason he declares the desperate 
business to be a noble sport: ‘‘ The Indian pig is one of the pluckiest 
“and one of the hardiest beasts in existence.” Mr. Thompson’s little 
historical sketches are well done, and it is evident that Delhi impressed 
our traveller. Sir Denzil Ibbotson, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
is, we are told, largely responsible for the views as to India expressed in 
the book, though Mr. Thompson appears also to have discussed the 
subject of the future government of India with a number of the other 
British officials and natives. Mr. Thompson made the most of his little 
visit, and tells us all about it from the day of landing at Bombay to that 
of departure from the same port. The second part of the book deals with 
the economics and politics of the 1,100,000 square miles or so of the 
Peninsula. We do not propose to follow Mr. Thompson through this 
part of his book. A brief tour can give little authority to views on 
such subjects. The value of a visit is to create a living interest in Indian 
subjects, and every member of Parliament should, for this reason, 


see this wonderful land. 
* # * 


We desire to welcome Mr. W. H. Woodward’s important volume 
entitled ‘“‘ Cesare Borgia: a Biography ” (Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
price r2s. 6d. net), though it is not possible here to pay an adequate 
tribute to the research and wealth of learning that Mr. Woodward, the 
author of a notable work on Victorino da Feltre, has devoted to a theme 
which in the past ‘‘ has chiefly lent itself to partisan or romantic 
“ treatment.” Mr. Woodward has done a great part of his work in 
Rome, in Romagna, and in the old Regno. ‘‘ I have worked over the 
“ Regesta of the Vatican Archives in the steps of Pastor, and have been 
“able to use important documents which eluded his industrious obser- 
‘vation. I have followed nearly every march of Cesare in his campaigns 
“of Romagna, Umbria, and the Regno, and I have made careful study 
‘‘ of the topography of Borgia Rome.” The book gives a vivid picture 
of Cesare and of his multifold activities, and reveals to us the manners 
and life of the great at the end of the fifteenth century. Mr, Woodward 
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considers that ‘‘ Italy, in the latter half of the fifteenth century, was 
‘‘ directly responsible for the fact that the Pope of Rome was a political 
“‘ personage first, and a spiritual personage last,’’ or, as we might say, 
never. But surely the Papacy was the disease of the Renaissance, and 
the more capable the Pope the more deadly the disease. Alexander the 
Sixth and Cesare remind one of the malaria from which Alexander died. 
The cold-water*cure was the only cure. It came with the Reformation. 
. $ * * * 

Mr. Nevinson’s “ Essays in Rebellion ” (Nisbet, 1913) contain thirty- 
eight articles dealing with subjects old and new, political and literary, 
social and philosophical. No writer of our time combines a wider 
experience of the exciting events of the present generation with a 
deeper feeling and a more exquisite art. He writes on rebels with the 
sympathy of conviction, and vindicates their importance in the advance 
of the race towards the ideal. The essay on Tolstoi, ‘‘ the chief of 
‘‘ rebels,” contains some of the most delicate pages in the volume. 
‘“ Under the Yoke ” is an eloquent plea for nationality, and an attack 
on the degradation that afflicts subject peoples. The Moncure Conway 
Memorial Address on Peace and War in the Balance claims that at 
times there come ‘‘ awful moments when the fire kindles, and the soul, 
‘ arising against some incarnate symbol of iniquity, exclaims, By 
“ God! you shall not do that. I will kill you rather. I will rather die! ” 
Of the other essays, none is more finished or more suggestive than 
the Priest of Nemi. Mr. Nevinson has written a book in which 
reflection and emotion meet and blend, and which is stamped all over 
with his romantic and chivalrous personality. 


+e <____ 
SCIENCE AND ROMANCE. 


THEY strive to bind in words the winds’ wild race, 
In words to curb the salt waves’ mad career ; 
The stars that diaper night’s opal face, 
And all the world’s strange music’that .I hear, 


° Are but to them as to the Roman seer,* 
Whose madness sought the nature of each thing, 
Robbing the elements of all their fear, 
Yet stilling Fancy that erstwhile did sing. 


To them the Winter brings no weeping world, 
‘No tremor ushers in the Spring’s new birth, 
The gaunt, brown leaves by wild October hurled 
Mean not to them the sorrows of the Earth— 


Still shall I hear the song of flowers to be, 
And catch the myriad voices of the Sea. 
W. ve H. R. 


*“T. Lucretius . . . cum aliquot libros per intervalla insaniæ conscrip- 
sisset . . . "—{St. Jerome: Chronicles). á 
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NOTE. 


The death of Frances Julia Wedgwood, in Landon, on November 
26th, 1913, at the age of eighty years, removes from our midst 4 
courageous thinker on religion, philosophy, and education, and a per- 
sonality that has left a definite mark on the thought And opinions of 
our time. She was the eldest daughter of Hensleigh Wedgwood, the 
mathematician and philologist, and of Frances Wedgwood, the daughter 
of Sir James Macintosh. She was a great granddaughter of Josiah 
Wedgwood, the famous potter. Her early school life was under Miss 
Rachel Martineau, a sister of Dr. Martineau, who himself taught in the 
school. His influence and lifelong friendship, coupled with that of 
Dr. A. T. Scott, the distinguished first Principal of Owen’s College, 
permanently moulded her outlook. Charles Darwin was her intimate 
friend, as well as her cousin, and he declared, in reference to an article 
by her in 1861 in Macmillan’s Magazine, on The Origin of Species, that 
she perfectly understood his book, ‘‘ a very rare event with my critics.” 
She was, indeed, in the closest touch with the eminent thinkers 
of the mid-Victorian epoch. She based her thought on the 
idealism of Coleridge—who had been closely linked by friend- 
ship with her family—and she brought a mind to preparéd into 
the company of thinkers, like Charles Darwin, Dean Stanley, 
Frederick Denison Maurice, George Eliot, and R. H. Hutton, strangely 
diverse minds, but all combining the profound curiosity of their age with 
equally profound reverence for the unseen. Her pen was, from early 
days, busily at work, and she issued various books, including a life of John 
Wesley (1869), The Moral Idea, The Message of Israel, and, in 1909, a 
volume of essays, published in various reviews between 1870 and 1900 
(including no less than thirteen articles written for this Review) under 
the title Nineteenth Century Teachers and other Essays. In her preface, 
she says of these papers: ‘‘ They began in the twilight of one ortho- 
‘“doxy, they follow another from its dawn to its noon, and somewhat 
t beyond it. They ought to afford a picture of that movement by which 
“‘the English mind has passed in all ultimate convictions, from an 
‘ attitude of contented or indifferent acquiescence to one of deni@l, and 
“ then again through a stage of doubt, to a readiness to receive new 
“ truths allied with that which has been rejected.’’ These are striking 
words, prefacing her studies of Coleridge, Maurice, Erskine of 
Linlathen, Kingsley, Stanley, R. H. Hutton, Carlyle, Fitzjames 
Stephen, George Eliot, Ruskin, Laurence Oliphant, and Buckle. They 
were the thinkers who inspired her prime and aroused her powers. 
She herself was a notable member of that faithful company of famous 
women who did so much to redeem the nineteenth century from its 
materialistic bias, and to make possible a sturdy altruism in religion and 
in life. Her intimate, personal touch with her own age and its thinkers 
was the more remarkable since from early girlhood she suffered from 
a form of deafness that limited her fine conversational powers to 
dialogue. Miss Wedgwood is one more instance of the fact, illustrated 
by Milton and Beethoven, that with noble natures limitation of one of 
the chief means of spiritual life enlarges, rather than narrows, thé life 
itself. ‘‘ The quality of the morning ” was in her work and in her heart. 


- LIBERALISM AND NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 


R. CHURCHILL, speaking in the House of Commons on 
July 17th, 1913, on the Navy Estimates, made the following 


Statement :-— 


‘t We shall receive, ia the near future, incomparably the greatest 
delivery of warships ever recorded in the history of the British 
Navy. According to the latest figures supplied to me at the be- 
ginning of this year, we are due to receive a torpedo boat destroyer, 
on the average, one a week for the next nine months, besides a 
very large delivery of submarines. During the next twelve months 
we shalt regeive, on the average, a light cruiser every thirty days, 
and—this is the most impressive fact of all—during the next 
eighteen months we shall, on the average, receive a super- 
Dreadnought of the latest possible type, and of the highest possible 
cost, every forty-five days. Full crews will be available for all this 
fleet as it is completed, without laying up any serviceable vessel of 
real value. The accession of strength which the next strongest 
Naval Power will receive during the same period, will be con- 
siderably less than half of this tremendous reinforcement. ” 


This, the latest official and authoritative statement, brings home 
to us the stupendous efforts being made, in a time of profound 
peace, to increase our already gigantic naval armaments. 

How has it come about that such a programme has been. 
sanctioned by a party whose leading principle is peace? A party 
which came into office only so recently as 1906, on a cry of reduced 
naval and military expenditure. What could have induced the 
Liberal Party to leave the ways of common-sense, moderation, and 
calm judgment, and to sanction with but little protest such a use 
of the vast resources of this country, both in men, money, and 
material ? 

It seems worth while to take stock of the situation. No ordinary 
arguments would have induced the House of Commons, in 1909, to 
vote the necessary sums for a programme involving such con- 
sequences. What happened was this. The House and the country 
were startled by a sudden revelation made by the First Lord of fhe 
Admiralty, supported by the Prime Minister, and more than 
endorsed by the Opposition, that Germany was making a 
stupendous acceleration in the production of naval armaments; 
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that she had increased her power of producing guns and gun- 
mountings to an enormoys extent; that she had suddenly 
developed and was making use of a large number of slips,' upon - 
which she was immediately | laying down Dreadnought upon Dread. 
nought. There was no means of testing the information, there 
was not time to do so. A panic was created by the$e revelations, 
and four Dreadnoughts were immediately voted, and the unusual 
step was taken of giving power to build four contingent Dread- 
noughts. This, and this alone, induced the House of Commons to 
give its consent to that which it profoundly disliked. Time, which 
proves all things, tested these revelations in regard to Germany. 
They did not stand the test of time. It was gradually discovered 
that ihere had been no acceleration in the laying down of Dread- 
noughts by Germany; that the programme of her building, upon 
which the House of Commons authorised the laying down of our 
Dreadnoughts, was entirely and ludicrously incorrect. Germany 
. was to have twelve Dreadnoughts ready by March, 1911, and six- 
teen by November of that year. When that time came round 
Germany had only five! Mr. Balfour capped the Government’s 
estimate by stating that the number would be seventeen in January, 
1911, and that by April, 1912, Germany would probably have 
twenty-one Dreadnoughts to our twenty! He added that they might 
even have twenty-five by that date! What are the facts of which we 
are now in possession by the efflux of time? Asa matter of fact, 
Germany had on March gist, 1912, only nine Dreadnoughts, while 
we had at that date fifteen. On May 31st, 1913, Germany had 
thirteen Dreadnoughts, while we had twenty-two, and only in 1914 
is Germany expected to have seventeen Dreadnoughts, the number 
which they were. expected to reach, according to Mr. Balfour, in 
January, ig11! 

The panic figures given in March, 1909, were absolutely, and 
entirely unfounded, and have been proved by time to have been 
completely erroneous. Yet our Navy has been laid down on a scale 
to fit the assumption that those false estimates were correct esti- 
mates, and the House of Commons was induced to consent to four 
Dreadnoughts, with a contingent four, which were subsequently 
actually laid down in the same year upon the strength of these 
erroneous figures and this untrue forecast. 

It is well to have this clearly in mind now at a time when the con- 
sequences are being felt of the action then taken upon false 
- grounds. It is clear that we have already built, and are now build- 
in~ upon an exaggerated scale, a scale not justified by any actual 
ng facts, indeed without a shadow of justification, as the sole 


‘pon which they were alleged to be justified has been proved 
‘se. - 
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Let us see what the course of events has been in Germany since 
1909. She has given proof of her bond-fides, when she made the 
statement, which was disbelieved here at the time, that she had not 
accelerated her building in 1909. She has, however, gone much 
further in the direction of removing any legitimate apprehension 
that she was about to make an attempt to challenge our supreme 
positiori onthe sea. Mr. Churchill laid down a standard in what 
are called capital ships, which he stated would be satisfactory from 
our point of view. This ratio was that of sixteen British capital 
ships to ten German. Subsequently Admiral von Tirpitz took 
the opportunity of stating in the Reichstag that such a ratio 
would be regarded as satisfactory to Germany. This pro- 
nouncement on the part of Germany has not, for a very good 
reason, received adequate appreciation or attention in this 
country. It isan unwelcome statement to those who desire to create 
an inordinate Navy. In any fair attempt to estimate the naval 
situation it would be monstrous not to realise the full meaning of 
this admission on the part of Germany. It must have cost her a 
great-deal tò make such an avowal. It is an admission that 
Germany is ready to accept a position of naval inferiority to us, a 
remarkable step for a proud nation to take! It proves conclusively 
that she has no desire to attack us, or of aggression upon us. But 
this disposition of Germany has not been left to the argument of 
words, it has been interpreted and brought into the region of fact. 
Her new Naval Estimates have recently been published, and for 
what do they provide? Only two large ships, one battleship and 
one cruiser, and her programme, as laid down by the latest Navy 
Law, provides for two large ships with an occasional third. Even 
the Navy League is no longer able to keep up the German bogey 
for the purpose of supporting its demand for a Navy on an exag- 
gerated scale. We have an interesting confession that, in its 
opinion, there never really was very much in the German danger. 

It is worth while quoting its views on this aspect :— 


“ One of the great difficulties which sober critics have to meet 
is the wild exaggeration of the German danger. People’s minds 
have become obsessed with Germany, and now that her yearly pro- 
grammes have been reduced from four ships to two, with an 
occasional three, it is the most difficult thing in the world to get up 
steam for the further task which lies before us, namely, to create 
a sufficient margin of strength to protect the ‘ whole-world 
‘interests of the Empire.’ Yet this is, and always has been, the 
one thing essential to do. The chance of the Germans getting even 
with us in the North Sea was always of the most shadowy descrip- 
tion, as they themselves have always recognised.”’ 


It is clear that the German bogey has served a useful purpose to 
these people who stand for an exaggerated Navy. But if the 
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increase in our naval programme has been based upon a false 
estimate of what Germany would do, what possible justification is 
there for continuing to build upon this gigantic scale? Has 
the time not come when the promise should be fulfilled which was 
made by the First Lord in 1911, that there would be a decrease and 
not an increase in Naval Estimates. ` 

At the present time, so far as we are concerned, therë is tto cloud 
on the horizon. We stand on the best of terms with all the 
European Powers. Recent events in connection with the Balkan 
War have proved that Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith have 
won the confidence of all Europe, for the Ambassadors of all the 
Powers came here to confer with them, and to confide in them the 
difficulties and dangers which confronted them each separately, 
with a view to securing an adjustment by peaceful means. This is 
a remarkable tribute to the confidence which Europe places at the 
present time in our disinterestedness in the cause of Peace. 

We begin to hear of a ‘‘ whole-world standard ’’: to be used as a 
justification for a gigantic Navy. This is one of those phrases 
which may be classed with the old chimeras, which? in the past, 
were So fertile in the production of war; the “ balance of power,” 
so effectively analysed and disposed of by Cobden; the “ balance 
“of trade’? and the ‘‘ moral power.” The latter was denounced 
by Disraeli as a dangerous, false idea, and he dealt with it 
vigorously in the following passage :— 

‘“ What,” he asked, “is this moral power, to exercise which is 
now the policy of England? I will tell you what moral power 
means. It means garrisons doubled and trebled. It means 
squadrons turned into fleets ; and in an age of mechanical inven- 
tion to which there is no assignable limit it means perpetual 
stimulus given to the study of the science of destruction.”’ 

What a godsend to the naval armament firms and to the eXag- 
gerated Navy people are ideas of this kind, whose sole recomm®€nda- 
tion is their indefiniteness; they vanish at the touch of practical 
examination. 

There has been a series of pronouncements by statesmen of this 
country ever since the Napoleonic wars, that there was no safety 
and no security to be won by entering upon the race of armaments. 
That, relatively, no alteration takes place in the strength of nations, 
but that the sole result is to devour the resources and destroy the 
happiness of the various peoples of Europe. 

It is worth while recalling the words of Sir Robert Peel upon this 
subject. Speaking in 1841 :— 

‘Ts not the time come,” said he “ when the powerful countries 


of Europe should reduce these military armaments which they have 
so sedulously raised? Is not the time come when they should be 
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prepared to declare that there is no use in such overgrown estab- 
lishments? What is the advantage of one Power greatly increasing 
its army and navy? Does it not seem that other powers will follow 
its example? The consequence of this must be that no increase of 

. relative strength will accrue to any one power ; but there must be 
a universgl consumption of the resources of every country in mili- 
tary preparations. They are, in fact, depriving peace of half its 
advanfages, and anticipating the energies of war whenever they 
may be required. The true interest of Europe is to come to some 
one common accord, so as to enable every country to reduce these 
military armaments which belong to a state of war rather than of 
peace. I do wish that the councils of every country (or that the 
public voice and mind if the councils did not) would willingly 
propagate such a doctrine.” 


His remarks had particular reference to our relations with France 
at that time. 

At a later period Disraeli gave utterance to a similar sentiment, 
also with regard to France. Speaking in 1862, he used this 
language :— 

“l is,” I say, ‘‘in the Noble Lord’s power to come to some 
cordial understanding, sensible as well as cordial, between this 
country and France . . . to put an end to these bloated arma- 
ments which naturally involve states in financial embarrassments.”’ 


Now at last, in recent years, we have an understanding with 
France which has put an end to the disastrous rivalry which Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Disraeli so strongly deprecated. What better 
illustration could we have of the wisdom of these pronouncements 
than the present state of affairs in Germany and France? They 
have followed the road of immense cost and sacrifice for armaments. 
Gigantic armaments have brought no security in their case. A fresh 
stupendous effort is being made in the levying at one fell swoop of 
%80;000,000 in each country, in a lump sum, and an additional 
expenditure of from £9,000,000 to £12,000,000 per annum, an 
` expenditure which is visibly increasing the misery of their people, 
and which has caused severe political crises in both countries. 

Then later we have the views of Mr. Gladstone, who, when Naval 
and Military Estimates, involving an expenditure of £32,000,000 
per annum, were placed before him, declared that ‘‘ the nations of 
“ Europe are entering upon a race for bankruptcy and England is 
“forcing the pace.” The possibility of an increase in our naval 
armaments leading to increases in the naval armaments of other 
Powers, and then, again, an increase in our own had been present, 
as I have shown, to the minds of the leading statesmen of both 
parties. 

Until the present time the Opposition refrained from pressing the 
Government of the day unduly in regard to military and naval 
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expenditure. Mr. W. H. Smith, on the Front Bench, in the early 
’eighties, was of much the same opinion as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who, when speaking in 1883, said :— 


“u We have been invited by writers of great authority in the public 
press, to take another course, to open up a new era of great Naval 
expenditure, and to launch forth upon a sea of neweprojects and 
unknown expense in shipbuilding. . . . We are not disposed 
to follow that advice. In the first place, we believe that we are 
quietly and steadily making and preparing such additions to the 
Navy as fully to maintain our position. In the second place, 1 
would ask the Committee, what would be the effect in Europe if 
England were to suddenly embark on a new career of Naval expen- 
diture, and possibly set the example of a fresh international rivalry 
on the sea, which could in the end but add to the miseries which 
the system of portentous military establishments already inflicts 
on the world? ” 


As we know, Sir Henry remained of the same opinion throughout 
the whole period of his political career, and until the time of his 
death. From these quotations it is clear that the idea has always 
been present in the minds of our statesmen, that there was grave 
risk of the danger, to which Disraeli alluded, of incurring an 
unlimited expenditure, if the full resources of advancing science 
were to be utilised in devising engines of destruction. Un- 
fortunately, in recent times we have seen Mr. Balfour at the head 
of the Opposition exaggerating panics rather than supporting 
restraint in regard to naval and military expenditure. 

Naval experts appear to have been given a free hand with the 
building of the Dreadnought. At the time the Dreadnought was 
laid down we had an overwhelming naval superiority, which had 
been provided by the building of the magnificent ships of the 
Canopus class, the Formidable class, the Duncan class, and, 
finally, the King Edward VII. class, together with the *Lord 
Nelson and the Agamemnon. These ships were at that time the 
largest battleships afloat, and were quite unrivalled by the ships of ` 
any other navy. Then came the Dreadnought, which was com- 
pleted in 1906. She was an enormous advance upon the King 
Edward VII., and the boast was made that she had rendered 
obsolete every predecessor, whether in our own or foreign navies. 
There is a large measure of agreement that the building and 
advertisement of the Dreadnought by us was a blunder of the first 
magnitude, and the First Lord of the Admiralty informed us, in 
1912, that if every Dreadnought in the world, including our own, 
were annihilated, we should be far stronger than we are! 

The step we then took was to outbuild and to outclass, at gigantic 
expense, our own unsurpassed and unrivalled ships. We may here 
observe that this policy has the full support, naturally, of every 
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armament firm in the country. For each time this is done it 
becomes necessary to calculate a new navy in terms of the new class 
of ship, thus opening the way for unlimited new building. So far 


_ from profiting by our experience with the Dreadnought which 


caused the obsolescence of our own magnificent fleet, we immediately 
began to out*Dreadnought the Dreadnought! 

In fgog*we laid down the first super-Dreadnought type of battle- 
ship, the Bellerophon. Since then a perfectly free hand has been 
given to the experts, and the length, dimensions, horse-power, 
speed, as well as the gun power, have been increased to an 
unparalleled extent. Without going through all the types, each 
quite unsurpassed in any other navy, we may compare the latest 
type of battleship, the Queen Elisabeth, with the Canopus class of 
1900. She is no less than 235 feet longer and 20 feet wider. Her 
horse-power is 44,500 more, an increase of more than three times 
the horse-power of the earlier ships, and she has a displacement of 
14,550 tons greater! With limitless money, supplied by a House of 
Commons which had been deceived, the experts have been allowed 
to run riot,*and each time to outdistance our own previous efforts, 
to our own great cost. 

In the case of cruisers the increase in size, power, and speed has 
been still more gigantic. We are now building a ship, called the 
Tiger, which is 720 feet long, 87 feet beam, and has a displacement 
of 30,000 tons. The horse-power is greater by 25,000 than that of 
its predecessor, the Queen Mary. The waste of resources is 
monstrous. A comparison of the cruiser type of 1902, the Cressy, 
with the Tiger shows an increase of 280 feet in length, 174 feet in 
width, 18,000 tons in displacement, and 79,000 in horse-power, 
equal to about twelve knots greater speed. This is an increase of 
376 per cent. in horse-power over that of the 1902 ship. As the 
Nagy League Annual says :— 


‘* The developments in the cruisers have been more remarkable 
even than those of the battleship. The increase in the displace- 
ment of battleships during the past eleven years is 113 per cent., 

_ whilst the increase in the present day cruisers over those built 
eleven years ago is 150 per cent., and the increase in the speed of 
battleships is 35 per cent. whereas that of the cruiser is 57 per çent.” 


To what purpose is all this? Everyone knew, who had any 
technical knowledge at all, that it was possible to produce ships of 
this character, but to what purpose, when there are no other ships 
anywhere near their size or power to challenge them ? 

As Mr. Gladstone truly said, we are indeed setting the pace. 
When he spoke the naval and military estimates were £ 32,000,000, 
this year they together amount to 475,000,000. Disraeli was right 
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when he said, there is no limit to what science can spend for us 
upon instruments of destruction ! 

A comparison of dates brings out very clearly the fact that we are 
unnecessarily burdening ourselves and forcing theepace without 
any pressure from Germany. We turned out our first Dreadnought 
in 1906. It was not until 1908 that Germany altered her navy law, 
and took power to build her first Dreadnought, which was only 
completed in 1909. Only in the two ships of the programme for 
the current year, the Ersatsworth and T., Germany is laying down 
her first super-Dreadnoughts. We laid down our first super- 
Dreadnoughts in 1909. The following table, taken from the Navy 
League Annual, shows that we have increased our gun-power con- 
stantly and continuously, without being compelled to do so by the 
gun-power of the German ships :— 


Laid down. Ship. Broadside. Laid down. Ship. Broadside. 


Feb. 1907 Superb ... 6,800lb. Spring 1907 Nassau 5,280lb. 
Jan.’ 1909 Neptune... 8,5o0lb. Summeri1gog Oldenburg 6,80olb. 
Nov. 1909 Orion ... 12,500lb. Spring 1910 Kaiserin  8,@polb. 
Jan. 1911 KingG.V. 14,o00lb. Spring 1911 Koenig 8, 600lb. 
Oct, 1912 Q. Eliz. ... 15,600lb. Summer 1912 E. Brand- 


enburg 8,6oolb. 


‘The superior broadside fire of the ships of Great Britain is 
strikingly shown by this parallel. At each discharge from all the 
big guns trained on one beam the Superb sends 1,520 lb. of metal 
more than the Nassau; the Neptune 1,700 lb. more than the 
Oldenburg ; the Orion 3,900 Ib. more than the Kaiserin ; the King 
George V. 5,400 lb. more than the Koenig ; the Queen Elizabeth 
7,000 Ib. more than the Ersatz. Brandenburg. Yet in all but the 
last instance, the British ship antedates the German.” 


This shows, conclusively, the enormous extent to which we have 
been spending our resources upon the provision of these ships of 
giant proportions, without any excuse afforded by the action of the 
next strongest Nayal Power. Throughout the whole series of ships, 
cruisers, destroyers, torpedo-boats, and submarines there will be 
found the same enormous stimulation in size, speed, and power, 
while the preponderance over Germany in numbers, in these 
inferior classes of warships, is tremendous. 

In cruisers the British Empire has fifty-one, while Germany has 
nine. In light cruisers the British Empire has eighty-eight, and 
Germany forty-four. In destroyers the British Empire has 235, 
and Germany 144. In submarines, taking those built and building, 
the British Empire ninety-seven, and Germany thirty-six. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Churchill was right, when, in 1909, he 
informed his constituents that the ratio of strength between Britain 
and Germany was more like three than two to one, and, as we have 
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shown, the additions we are making now are, according to Mr. 
Churchill again, more like three than two to one. 

We have recently seen some interesting revelations in connec- 
ion with the methods of armament firms in Germany, employed 
for saui and magnifying the hostility of each country in 
order to provoke counter armaments in the other. We have 
not been free from these influences in this country! The 
panic of 1909,. otherwise unaccountable, appears to be trace- 
able to similar influences. The intimation of an alleged “‘ enormous 
“acceleration ” in Germany was whispered into the ears of the 
Cabinet, and seems to have had an inordinate effect upon their 
nerves. For on March 16th, 1909, Mr. McKenna introduced the 
Navy Estimates, with the portentous statement as to the gigantic 
expansion of German shipbuilding and Dreadnoughts, guns and 
gun-mountings, to which we have already referred. 

All history shows that secret and untested information of this 
kind, supplied by interested parties, is always liable to be incorrect, 
exaggerated, and consequently unreliable. This case has proved no 
exception to thé rule, but it appears to have misled both the Cabinet 
and the Opposition. It is unquestionable that great organisations 
for the production of armaments for profit may be expected to exert 
great influence in the direction of expanding and increasing orders 
for warlike stores and ships. But it is intolerable that the people 
of this country should be made pawns in the game of profit of these 
firms. It ought to be the highest duty of the Cabinet and Ministers 
to protect the country from any imposture of this character. 

As on so many previous occasions where money has been supplied 
with a lavish hand by the House of Commons for panic armaments, 
there can be little doubt that the expenditure has in many directions 
been not only extravagant, but unwise and harmful to the best 
integests and to the real defence of this country. We were informed 
only in 1913 that the previous year’s battleships were to burn nothing ` 
but oil-fuel, and, indeed, almost the entire programme of building of 
the previous year was ‘‘ oil only,” and this year it is repeated with 
the exception of the battleships. This isa momentous decision, and 
one which should not have been taken without consultation and 
discussion’ with the House of Commons. This country has better 
coal than any other country in the whole world. Every navy in 
the world desires to obtain British coal as the best. Now oil-fuel is 
to be used to displace British coal. This decision rivals the decision 
to build a Dreadnought in its formidable consequences to this 
country. By using oil-fuel we place ourselves on a par with the 
other countries of the world, which have no coal and no oil of their 
own. We place ourselves below those countries which have oil 
wells. 
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We displace British coal from its premier position as the best 
steam raiser in the whole world. A vista of gigantic expense is 
opened up in connection with the first cost of oil, and with the pro- 
vision of adequate and safe storage. It is impossible to render the, 
storage absolutely secure, and enormous sums will called for to 
get as near to this unattainable result as possible. There is a 
fresh vista of panics opened up, panics that we cannot get enough 
oil, and then that what oil we have got may be destroyed at any 
moment. Under these circumstances, how are we to characterise 
the decision to make the new Navy entirely dependent on oil, as 
was done in the 1912-13 programme, and almost wholly in the 
1913-14? l : 

The managers of the Mercantile Marine of this country have long 
been aware of the advantages of oil-fuel. They have weighed them 
up and set against them the disadvantages, and they came deliber- 
ately to the conclusion, that it was unwise to encourage and develop 
the use of “all oil ” ships. But to return to our subject, which is 
not primarily a technical one, we have been told on many occasions 
by our leading statesmen that armaments depend upon policy. 
The present Prime Minister has stated this with his usual forcible 
brevity. “I have endeavoured,” said he, ‘‘to describe to the 
“ House of Commons what I may call the political limits which 
““ circumscribe the finance of the Army and Navy. These limits 
“depend upon policy, and policy, I quite agree with my hon. 
“friend who has just sat down, ought to be determined not by the 
“opinion of experts, but by the decision of the Cabinet.” 

Now what is the policy of this country ? Surely it is a policy of 
peace. This is a cardinal principle of Liberalism. Sir Edward 
Grey has recently outlined the principles of Liberal Foreign Policy. 
There is nothing in the principles he laid down which is inconsistent 
with the policy of peace. The present Government does syrely 
recognise that no Government has the right to plunge the people of 
this country into hostilities except in defence of their own national 
honour or interests. Europe, as we have already shown, has given 
evidence of its goodwill towards us. So far from there being a 
growing alienation and hostility, it is just the reverse. The ties of 
commerce and intercourse have been rapidly growing more 
numerous and closer. How do we stand in this respect with regard 
to Germany, the favourite bogey of the panicmonger ? 

There has been a stupendous, indeed, phenomenal growth of 
trade between us and our Continental neighbours in the last ten 
years. Germany is by far the best European customer of the 
British Empire. Its trade with the British Empire has more than 
doubled since 1902, and has now reached the enormous total, in 
1g1I, of £185,000,000 sterling. In fact, so far as our people live 
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by trade, one-tenth of our population are absolutely dependent upon 
German tradé—that is, 4,600,000 people in the United Kingdom 
depend for their livelihood entirely upon Germany. This will 
enable us tofrealise the extent to which our interests and German 
interests hafe become inter-dependent. There has been a great 
growth i in, the trade with other Continental nations as well. 

There is no cloud on the horizon which could possibly grow, so 
far as we can see, to bring about the storm of war. The time 
appears to have come when Liberals have the right to ask their 
Leaders to make good the promises of reduction in naval expendi- 


_ ture, made in the year 1911. The Prime Minister has asked for the 


co-operation, indeed, for the pressure of the people upon the 


"Government, to bring about a reduction in this futile and disastrous 


expenditure. A high authority in the City has recently expressed 
the opinion that the time has come when the Government will 
receive the support of the City in taking a lead in reducing the 
expenditure on armaments. The President of the Associated 
British Chambers of Commerce has suggested the same course, and 
asstred us tĦat “any such step was sure of the goodwill and 
“ support of all commercial men in Great Britain.’ 

The American House of Representatives has recently passed a ` 
resolution, by an overwhelming majority, in favour of the principle 
of a naval holiday. 

The Prime Minister of Bavaria, Baron von Hertling, has issued 
a warning that the limits of endurance of the people in regard to 
military expenditure have been reached. 

The Liberal Federation at Leeds was unanimous in its support 
of a policy of reduction. Social reform becomes impossible, and a 
mere Sisyphus task if this gigantic expenditure continues. 

The cost of living advances faster than rises in wages. The 
engrmous amount of 475,000,000 a year spent on armaments is so 
great a waste of the surplus production of the labours of the com- 
munity in each year that real wages cannot rise. We have shown 
that it is a sad fact that England is forcing the pace in regard to 
armaments. For the year 1911 her total expenditure on armaments 
was greater than that of any other cotintry: inthe world. In 1911-12 
we were spending £1 12s. 6d. per*head of population, more than 
three times the expenditure of Russia per head of population, more 
than three times that of Austria-Hungary, and very nearly twice 
that of Germany. And yet we are really in a better position to lead 
the way in a reduction than any country in all Europe. 

We have no land frontiers open to sudden attack. We have no 
traditional racial hatreds bound up with our history. We have no 
recent wrongs to resent. We have no use or desire for more 
extended territory or responsibility. We have a navy, at present 
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greater than any navy, for which support can be asked upon any 
rational principles. We offer to all the nations of the world a free 
market within our limits. They all have reason to be our good 
friends. The time has come then for a forward step)to be taken. 
A large body, indeed, the bulk, of the Liberal Pant’ regard the 
question as one of the utmost gravity, straining their allegiance. 
They feel that the matter is a vital one to the country, and that if 
this disastrous leak in the national economy is not checked it will 
ruin all their hopes of progress and reform. They were promised 
a reduction in 1911, they want that promise carried out now, when 
it is impossible to show any satisfactory reason why it should not 
be done. 

Now that the position is clear in regard to Germany, and that the 
way is open for reasonable armaments, so far as Germany is con- 
cerned, they ask their Leaders to be true to the principles upon 
which all Liberals were elected in 1906. They have shown by their 
votes that they are ready, whenever the necessity arises, to grant 
immense sums for the security of this country, but they equally ask 
that when no such reason can be found that the couñtry should be 


allowed to enjoy the blessings of peace, moderate taxation, and ` 


moderate armaments. 

The Prime Minister and Sir Edward Grey have won the con- 
fidence of Europe and secured peace. Why should they not make 
use of that confidence to confer a further blessing upon 
Europe? Why should they not use their good offices, first, as 
trusted friends, with France and Germany in moderating their 
armaments, and then associating the-whole of Europe in a policy 
of reduction of the burdens which are weighing them all down, and 
so help to remove the nightmare of suspicion and distrust, and earn 
the everlasting gratitude of all the troubled and distracted peoples 
of Europe? ° 
P. A. MOLTENO. 


| KIKUYU. 


ET me premise that I am not writing on this subject mero motu, 
but in response to an editorial request which has come to me 
in circumstances precluding refusal. And further let me say that, 
although pretty closely identified with the Church Missionary 
Society, I ceased seven years ago to be a regular official of the 
Society, and that it is in no way to be regarded as committed by 
anything that I may say. I write quite independently, and without 
submitting*thie article to anyone. 

I do not propose to enter into any of the controversies which have 
been started from one side or the other under the general head of 
“ Kikuyu ” ; as, for example, whether the Episcopate is of the esse 
of a Church, or of the Anglican Church in particular, or of the 
bene esse, or neither one nor the other; or whether the Caroline 
divines did or did not acknowledge the non-episcopal Continental 
Churches, or whether their opinion either way binds the Church of 
England to-day. I, leave questions like these to the contro- 
versialists. My object is a far simpler one, to state the facts of the 
case as clearly as I can, to indicate the practical problems involved 
in them, and to show how the proposed plans for ‘‘ federation ” deat 
with these problems. 

First let me attempt a short geographical lesson. The Island of 
Zanzibar, which lies off the East African coast, belongs to Great 
Britain under the Anglo-German Agreement of 1890. The 
extensive territories on the mainland immediately opposite, 
stretching westward to Lake Tanganyika, and ‘southward to Lake 
Nyasa, belong to Germany. These Breat territories, and the 
Island, are the field of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 
which was started under the inspiration of Livingstone in 1858, and 
whose work is superintended by the Bishops of Zanzibar and 
Nyasaland. There is in one district an outlying C.M.S. Mission, 
with which we are not now concerned, and since the German 
occupation the Moravians and other German Missions have begun 
operations. There are also Roman Catholic Missions. 

To the north of German East Africa is British East Africa, with 
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its port of Mombasa, and the Uganda railway running through the 
country north-west for 600 miles to the Victoria Nyanza. On the 
north side of that great Lake (as large as Ireland) is the Uganda 
Protectorate, including the old kingdom of Uganda gnd extensive 
territories north-east, north, and west. The caf Mission at ° 
and near Mombasa is by far the oldest in any part of East Africa, 
having been founded in 1844 by Krapf, to whose researcltes we owe 
all subsequent exploration; but it was neglected for many years, 
and was only revived when the death of Livingstone woke up 
Christendom to care for Africa. It has more recently been extended 
into many interior districts; and since the British Protectorate of 
East Africa was established twenty years ago, several other 
Missions have started work, particularly in the highlands, which 
present the possibilities of a white man’s country. These include 
the Mission of the Established Presbyterian Church of Scotland at 
Kikuyu; the African Inland Mission and two or three other 
American organisations; Missions of the Society of Friends and 
the United Free Methodists; and two or three smaller free-lance 
enterprises. The Roman Catholics also have several stations. In 
Uganda itself, which lies far beyond, there are only the C.M.S. 
Mission, founded in 1876, and the Roman Mission, begun in 1879. 

For the C.M.S. Missions the Diocese of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa was established in 1884, Hannington being the first bishop. 
Bishop Tucker, who was consecrated in 1890, divided the diocese in 
1898 into two, Mombasa and Uganda, taking the latter himself. 
Under his supervision the C.M.S. Mission in Uganda flourished 
greatly ; and the Church now comprises 90,000 baptised members, 
with a much larger body of loose adherents. The two Roman 
Missions, one French and the other English, have together a still 
larger number ; but most of the leading chiefs, and the young king 
{who lately visited this country), and two or three kings of 
adjoining territories are Anglican Christians. The Anglican 
Church in Uganda has become regularly organised, with its 
constitution and synods. There are forty native clergymen and 
over 2,000 lay teachers, all supported by the native Christians 
themselves. It is a feature.of this Mission that English money is 
only used for the English” iissionarics: .and for the nope plant 
and buildings. ; “ 

It cannot be doubted -that the es Goel success of Christianity 
in Uganda is, humanly speaking, due in no small degree, though 
of course not entirely, to the fact that instead of Protestant 


` Christianity being’ represented by a dozen Missions working side 


by side, each in its own way, and each gathering its little band of 
converts, the Church has been one. In British East Africa the 
position is entirely different, owing to the number of distinct 
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Protestant Missions; and it was to remedy as far as possible the 
disadvantages of a divided and subdivided Christendom that the 
Kikuyu Conference was held. 

These disagvantages are of two kinds, as they affect (a) the 
‘Missions, (b) fhe native Churches which the Missions are seeking 
to build up. 

(a) Iet me briefly illustrate the practical difficulties that may arise 
where different Missions are working in the same area or contiguous 
areas. The principal British Societies in India, for example, have 
from the first mutually recognised their respective claims to be the 
representatives of Christendom in their own districts. Many years 
ago some ardent native evangelists of the London Missionary 
Society in South Travancore, passing from village to village, found 
themselves in Tinnevelly, and made some converts in villages 
recognised as being within the districts occupied by the (Anglican) 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. On this becoming 
known, the L.M.S. Directors gave instructions that the evangelists 
must keep within their own borders, and hand over the new converts 
to the S.P.G. Mission. In more recent times, thirty or forty years 
ago, some equally earnest native Baptists came into C.M.S. 
districts, and—quite naturally on their distinctive principles— 
baptised over again some Anglican Christians who had been 
baptised in infancy ; but the Baptist Missionary Society, hearing of 
it, sent out definite orders to stop the practice. It will be 
remembered that Bishop Selwyn, when voyaging from island to 
island in the South Pacific, carefully refrained from any action that 
might interfere with the Wesleyan and other Missions. These cases 
illustrate what is called the ‘‘comity of Missions,” which has 
greatly helped to promote kindly feeling between different 
missionaries and to prevent friction. But in India and elsewhere 
there are Missions—mostiy small free-lance agencies, but, I must 
add, including some larger and more organised bodies—which 
decline to be bound by any such restrictions, and which have caused 
a good deal of trouble from time to time. 

Then again, cases like the following arise now and then. A 
native teacher proves unsatisfactory, perhaps is guilty of a serious 
fault. He is sorrowfully dismissed.: He goes off toa neighbouring 
Mission—generally, again, a free-lance“ unsectarian °’ Mission not 
connected with the recognised Societies-invents a pathetic story 
of oppression and injustice, is received as a poor persecuted 
‘Christian brother, and is taken into employment on a larger salary 
than he has lost. 

In view of these illustrations, the significance will be perceived 
of one of the resolutions adopted at the India National Conference 
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held at Calcutta in December, 1912, under the presidency~ of 
Dr. Mott :— 


tion be paid in all areas to the following matterp, in connection 
with which difficulties have frequently occurred 


“ (1) Delimitation of territory. 

2) Transfer of mission workers. 

“ (3) Scales of salaries of workers in the area. 
‘(4) Treatment of persons under discipline.’ 


‘*To avoid breaches of comity it is desirable special atten- 


(b) But still more important are the disadvantages attaching to 
the presence of several independent Missions in one area, as 
affecting the future native Church. Who can wish that the 
Christians should be permanently separated by denominational 
walls? St. Paul strongly condemned the party divisions at 
Corinth; but those, after all, were only divisions within the one 
church organisation, similar to the parties within the Church of 
England to-day. There is no indication that the Corinthian parties 
proceeded to set up independent synagogues, holding no com- 
munion with one another. I have often wondered What Sts Paul 
would have said if they had done that! I do not suppose that he 
would have objected to the Churches in different countries 
differing in organisation and in modes of worship. I can quite 
believe that with his large heart and practical good sense he would 
have cheerfully permitted real differences of this kind as between 
(say) Macedonia and Crete or Achaia and Lycaonia, and minor 
varieties in a great city like Ephesus; but rival synagogues glaring 
at each other from opposite sides of the street—no! he surely could 
not have tolerated that. . 

Of course we have to acknowledge that this is the very condition 
to which we in England have come, and we must not forget the 
explanations and ‘even justifications in some cases which history 
suggests. But we all desire that as far as possible it should be 
avoided in the Churches which are the fruit of Missions. Leaving 
the Roman Church out of account for the moment, it is better that 
the Church in Uganda should be one Anglican Church, and the 
Church in Fiji one Methodist Church, than that there should be 
either in Uganda or in Fiji half. a dozen independent and competing 
Churches. The half-dozen might be perfectly friendly, and entirely 
loyal to missionary comity}; they might even arrange some kind of 
intercommunion; but they would lose all the advantage of a 
common organic life and a common ruling authority; and their 
influence on surrounding heathendom would be far less than if they 
were organically one. I do not deny that through the over-ruling 
providence of God our home divisions have been no unmixed evil. 
Their very existence has had good effects in certain directions; but 
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surely the disadvantages far outweigh the benefits ; and again I ask, 
What would St. Paul say ? 

I turn to the Kikuyu Conference itself. In the first place, it was 
not a “ thing done suddenly ”’; nor was it in any way an outcome ` 
of the World Missionary Conference'at Edinburgh. In fact, a 
similar preliminary gathering was held at Nairobi, the chief place 
on the railway, in 1909, a year before ‘‘ Edinburgh.” Moreover, 
the constitution of ‘‘ Edinburgh,” and of its Continuation Com- 
mittee, precluded the discussion of some of the most important 
topics taken up at Kikuyu; and the Continuation Committee, at 
their recent meeting at The Hague, were perfectly justified in 
correcting a mistaken statement that had been made on this point, 
and in declining to express any opinion officially on the Kikuyu 
Conference. No one doubts which way their sympathies as 
individuals would go, or at least the sympathies of the majority ; 
but they rightly obeyed St. Paul’s counsel to ‘“mind their own 
“ business,” as they have done in some other matters for the neglect 
of which they have in certain quarters been blamed. 

The leaders of the Missions in British East Africa had been 
deeply impressed with the problems before them. They were in the 
midst of Pagan tribes having an aggregate population of some four 
millions on an area of 180,000 square miles, with many super- 
stitions and no organised religion, but ready to be absorbed by any 
strong body bringing them a definite creed and a regular society to 
join. They were face to face with the powerful forces of 
Mohammedanism. What kind of resistance to the march of Islam 
could be offered by a dozen little Christian communities un- 
connected with one another? The Church in Uganda had proved 
a real fortress in the path of the northern invaders; its strength, 
humanly speaking, lying in its oneness, not merely of faith 
and spirit, but of organic life. How could a similar fortress be 
built up to protect the tribes in British East Africa and secure to 
them the blessings of the Gospel? Eight or nine Missions, 
independent of one another, were there. To unite them, repre- 
senting as they did different Christian bodies at the home base, was 
not within the bounds of possibility ; but was it impossible to agree 
upon certain common lines which might, by God’s blessing 
eventually issue in an united East Afriéan<¢Church? 

Among the leaders who were face to faéé with this problem were 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Scott, who was for a few years the able and 
much-respected head of the Church of Scotland Mission at Kikuyu, 
and the Rev. J. J. Willis, a C.M.S. missionary in Kavirondo, the 
country on the east side of the Victoria Nyanza, through which the 
railway approaches its terminus at the Lake. That country had 
been occupied by the C.M.S.—or rather by the Uganda Church— 
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as an extension from Uganda proper, and it is included in the 
Uganda diocese; but it is politically and geographically in the East 
Africa Protectorate. These two men, and others, fmet in -1909, 
discussed the position, and drew up a preliminary §cheme. On 
receiving this draft, the C.M.S. expressed sympathy with its object, ` 
while pointing out the limitations of the powers of a Church of 
England Mission in such matters, and requiring that tothing be 
done without the sanction of the Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda, 
Dr. Peel and Dr. Tucker. In point of fact, both these bishops 
warmly approved what had been done. 

Four years passed away. Two notable changes were observable 
in the personnel when the second Conference was held in June last. 
Dr. Henry Scott was dead; Mr. Willis had become Bishop of 
Uganda in succession to Bishop Tucker. But their mutual inter- 
course in the interval had gradually produced a scheme of 
“ federation °” which was now ready for consideration. Bishop 
Willis was there himself to submit it, being now officially con- 
cerned with it in virtue of that Kavirondo section of his diocese; 
Bishop Peel had come up from the coast; the Scottish Mission. was 
represented by its new head, Dr. Arthur, and by the Rev. Norman 
Maclean, who/had been sent out as a deputy by the Foreign Mission 
Committee of the Church; and Dr. Hurlburt, an able American 
Presbyterian, head of the Africa Inland Mission, had an important 
share in the proceedings. The result was the adoption of the 
scheme by the four principal Missions, the C.M.S., the Church 
of Stotland, the Africa Inland Mission, and the United-Free 
Methodist Mission. The smaller Missions, among -them the 
Friends, the Lutherans, and the Seventh Day ‘Adventists, did not 
see their way to join the ‘‘ Federation.” ‘‘ Adoption,’’ however, 
did not mean final settlement. The whole scheme is subject to the 
approval of the Churches and Societies at. home which .were ` 
represented. oy 

The proceedings closed with a Communion Service: It was held 
in the one sacred building available, the mission church of the 
Scottish Mission; but with great generosity Dr. Arthur put this 
church at the disposal of the two Anglican bishops, and Bishop 
Peel of Mombasa officiated, Kikuyu being geographically within 
the area of his episcopal. jurisdiction ; and of course he used the 
Anglican service. All thé delegates were ‘‘ bidden to the supper,” 
and only two or three. (I believe) ‘‘ made excuse.” 

Bishop Willis has published a very able statement explaining 
the “ Proposed Scheme of Federation,” and appended to it the 
actual ‘‘ constitution ° provisionally adopted. The ‘basis of 
“ Federation ’’ consists in (a) ‘‘ the loyal acceptance of the Holy 
“Scriptures as supreme rule of Faith and Practice,” and of 
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the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds ‘‘as a general expression of 
‘fundamental Christian belief °; (b) ‘‘ recognition of common 
mendes ”; (c) “ regular administration of Baptism and the 
.‘‘Lord’s Supper by outward signs”; (d) “a common form of 
“ Church organisation °; which last provision practically means 
the formation of local Church Councils on the lines adopted in the - 
Uganda Church. Then the federated Missions are to encourage 
“ similar forms and usages in public worship,” and a pattern of 
liturgical service is appended, following the general lines of the 
Anglican Prayer-book, but of a simple character such as is aimed 
at in many mission-hall services at home. The Anglican services, 
as in Uganda, where the whole Prayer-book is translated, are not 
cut down, but the other Missions engage to adopt the simpler form 
suggested, as more suitable for new converts in uncivilised districts. 
Then, ‘‘ for the present,” ‘‘ all recognised ministers in their own 
““Churches’’ are to be ‘‘ welcomed as visitors to preach in other 
“churches °’; and certain rules are suggested for the native 
ministry. And Bishop Willis explains that while a minister of a 
non-¢piscopal Church cannot fully minister in Anglican churches, 
it is hoped that he may be allowed to preach, as lay readers do at 
home. 

The “common membership ” mentioned above as one of the 
“ fundamental ” provisions is explained as membership, not of this 
or that particular body, but of the ‘“ Holy Catholic Church of 
“ Christ,” which comprises all duly baptised persons. ‘‘ No one,” 
observes Bishop Willis, ‘‘ who has lived in direct touch with 
“ African feathenism, and knows the profound gap that lies 
“between even the primitive and often most imperfect native 
“ Christian and his heathen brother, can doubt for a moment on 
“which side of the gap this convert from another Mission is 
““standing.’’? Certain rules are suggested for instruction and 
probation of -candidates for baptism. No polygamist may be 
baptised. 

As regards the admission to the Holy Communion in Anglican 
churches of members of other bodies, who therefore have not been 
confirmed, the Bishop réfers to the rubric which on the face of it 
forbids this, but pleads the difference between:our own country and 
these outlying territories of the Empire(or indeed elsewhere). In 
British East Africa, he says, practically the only services for 
Europeans are Anglican; and non-episcopalians have no oppor- 
tunity of partaking of the Lord’s Supper except in Anglican 
churches. ‘‘ Are they to be repelled?’ he asks; and if not, 
à fortiori, native converts cannot be repelled. 

There are also proposed rules concerning marriages, discipline, 
and ‘‘ comity of Missions.” 
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The Bishop further gives Anglican critics the assurance that at 
the Conference it was made quite clear that Anglican missionaries 
could do nothing that would ‘‘ compromise their pqdfition as an 
‘integral part of the Anglican Communion ’’; an@ that “the , 
i setting up of an East African Church independent of historic i 
. “ Christianity was never for a moment contemplated.” 

Most readers, I venture to think, would look on the scliemé thus 
briefly summarised as a kind of gentle “‘ levelling up ’’ towards the 
Anglican standard; and one’s surprise is both that Anglicans 

should object to it and that non-Anglicans should so readily adopt 

it. Probably every reader would find something to criticise. Much 
has been made, in the controversy that has ensued, of the Com- 
munion Service with which the Conference closed. I confess that 
I cannot conceive in what way the two Anglican Bishops were 
compromised. I should have supposed that on the most exalted 
theory of the Episcopate, a bishop could celebrate the Holy 
Communion anywhere, his own presence qualifying the place. The 
person compromised, if anyone was, I should suppose to be 
the Presbyterian minister who lent his church fos an Anglican 
service. As for the admission of non-Anglicans to participation, 
it has been sanctioned for special occasions or in special circum- 
stances in many parts of the world by bishops of many shades of 
theological and ecclesiastical opinion. 

l have said a good.deal about Bishop Willis of Uganda. Let me 
add a few words regarding the two other Bishops concerned in the 
controversy. Bishop Peel of Mombasa is a missionary of more 
than thirty years’ standing. For nearly twenty years he was in 
important posts in India. One of these was the Secretaryship of 
the C.M.S. at Bombay, where he was highly esteemed by the then 
Bishop of Bombay, Dr. Mylne, one of that school of spiritually- 
minded High Churchmen whose existence seems to be unknown to 
some controversialists; and Mr. Peel was on two or three occasions 
appointed by Bishop Mylne to address the clergy on their ‘‘ Quiet , 
“ Days.” Thad the privilege of staying with him for a week or two 
in 1892-93, when the Decennial Missionary Conference was held at 
Bombay, and when not only was the mission-house filled with 
guests, but many were quartered in tents put up in the compound. 
He was appointed Bishop of Mombasa by Archbishop Temple. 

A very different reminiscence is the following. At the Brighton 
Church Congress in 1901, at the session on Foreign Missions, a 
remarkable speech was made by a young missionary of the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa named Weston. I have 
always remembered it as one of the most fervent spiritual addresses 
I ever heard or read. In 1909 that speaker became Bishop of 
Zanzibar, and it is he who has brought such grave charges of heresy 
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against his brother bishops. There is no doubt that his conscience 
has been dgeply wounded by the proceedings at Kikuyu. To 
appreciate fs feelings one must try to understand his profound 
. belief in what he regards as the Holy Catholic Church, separation 
from which makes, in his view, all the Protestant denominations 
schismatical. With them, therefore, no kind of “ federation ” or 
“‘inter-communion ” is possible. To think thus is to him the 
barest faithfulness to God’s truth. Let us respect his convictions, 
however impossible it may be for us to share them. 

It is difficult to believe that the charge of heresy will be pressed. 
Most men would be glad to see it frankly withdrawn. But of much 
greater importance will be the Archbishop of Canterbury’s judg- 
ment, or opinion, or counsel, or whatever it may be called, on the 
real question—viz., the proposed scheme of ‘‘ Federation ”; and 
for that we must wait, looking to the Divine Head of the entire 
Church of Christ for His gracious guidance. I for one cannot but 
believe that the hand of God is in the whole matter. He will teach 
His servants the way of truth, and over-rule our mistakes to the 
furtherance of His Kingdom in the world. 


EUGENE STOCK. 


POVERTY OF PRODUCTION 


E commonly entertain such exaggerated ideas of the produc- 
Yy tion of wealth in our time that it is difficult to realise that 
the truth about a modern industrial State is that, although it has 
been armed by Science with extraordinary powers of production, 
it produces very little. The little that is produced is distributed 
very unequally, and the net result is a community of poor people 
veneered with a thin layer of the well-to-do. To make this state- 
ment complete as a broad generalisation of the facts, it is necessary 
to add that no small proportion of what production there is consists 
either of rubbish or of things that had better not be made. 

The results of the first British Census of Production, made in 
accordance with the provisions of the timid and inadequate Cansus 
of Production Act of 1906, enable us to state the condition of British 
production in almost precise terms. Agriculture was specifically 
excluded from the Census of Production Act, but the Board of 
Agriculture made a voluntary census of the agricultural output for 
the year 1908, and the work was done so well that we are able to add 
_ its results with some confidence to the aggregates of the compulsory 
Production Census. 

Fortunately, in calculating the value of the production of British 
mines, mills, factories, and workshops, the Board of Trade, in 
carrying out the Census work, gave us not merely the gross value 
of the products of each trade. The gross value of the production 
of any industry is not due entirely to the efforts of that industry. 
Materials are bought and worked upon, and what any industry 
adds to the wealth of the country is truly to be tested, not by the 
value of its output, but by the value which it adds to the materials 
which it uses. This value, the Board of Trade, in their report on 
the Census of Production, term‘the net output. If this net output 
had not been ascertained for each trade, it is obvious that there 
would be a very large element of duplication in the-totals arrived 
at. If we took the gross outputs of all our industries and added 
them together, we should be valuing many elements of production 
over and over again. Take coal as an example. The value of 


coal produced from British mines appears in the Census first under 


Coal. Some of this coal is used to smelt iron, and the value of 
this coal, therefore, again appears as Iron. The iron becomes a 
finished iron product, and the coal value appears again, perhaps 
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more than once. One of these products, say a boiler plate, may 
again appear in the value of Ships. So one pound’s worth of coal 
may: appearVtwice, thrice, or more times if we simply make an 

aggregate of the gross productions of all industries. By obtaining 
" the “net product ” of each industry, however, the element of 
duplication is entirely avoided. 

Tht Bdard of Trade ascertained that the firms mue returns 
had a gross output valued at £1,765,366,000. The firms having 
this output, however, used materials valued at £1,028,346,000, 
and they gave work out to other firms valued at £ 24,885,000. The net 
industrial output of the United Kingdom, therefore, as revealed 
by the Census of Production, amounted to £712,135,000. It is l 
well to set out here the particulars for each of the great groups of 
trades as analysed by the Census :— 


UNITED KINGDOM INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT, 1907. 


(1) (2) (3). 
Gross Materials Net Output 
Group of Trades. Output, Used and Col. (1) 
g . y Factory Work minus 
van Given Out. Col. (2). 

Mines and Quarries 148,026,000 28,495,000° 119,531,000 
Iron and Steel, Engineering 

and Shipbuilding «++ 375,196,000 222,114,000 153,082,000 

Metal Trades n 93,465,000 81,572,000 11,893,000 

Textile Trades 333,501,000 239,227,000 94,334,000 

Clothing Trades_... 107,983,000 60,310,000 47,673,000 

Food, Drink, and Tobacco 287,446,000 197,932,000 89,514,000 

Chemical and Allied Trades 75,032,000 53947 5,000 21,557,000 

Paper and Printing... 61,308,000 27,658,000 33,650,000 
Leather, Canvas, and India- 

rubber | 34,928,000 26,310,000 8,618,000 

Timber Trades... 46,390,000 24,946,000 21,444,000 
Clay, Stone, Building, and 

Contracting Trades +» 116,692,000 56,236,000 60,456,000 

Miscellaneous Trades 8,288,000 3,845,000 4,443,000 

Public Utility Services 77,051,000 3I,II1,000- 45,940,000 

Total 415765,366, 000 1,053)231,000 712,135,000 


It will be seen that of the ‘total’ %712,135,000, as much as 


119,531,000 is the net output of mining and quarrying, chiefly, 
of course, coal mining. Apart from mining and quarrying, there- 
fore, the net output of British industries in 1907 was worth 
592,604,000. It is a small total for a nation of forty-six million 
people. Is it complete? The answer is that it is so nearly com- 
plete that the Board of Trade think 50,000,000 a sufficient 
estimate of the output of about one million industrial workers 
excluded from the Census chiefly because they were working on 
their own account. 
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Now for Agriculture. The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
estimate, as the result of their inquiries, that in 1908 the produce 
of British agriculture was worth £210,000,000 at points of pro- 


duction, made up as follows :— 
Value at Farms. 


Food and Fodder Products, PEER ae and Plants 195,400,000 


Horses and Animals not for food . 3,400,000 
Hides and Skins os 6,000,000 
‘Wool ... ; 3,600,000 
Timber BA ae nde i ee see 900,000 
Flax oae | e is aes see ies sis wee 400,000 


210,000,000 
In this total of £§210,000,000 all duplication is avoided. The 
United Kingdom is considered as one farm. For example, when 
turnips are not sold off a farm but eaten by animals and turned into 
meat or milk, the value of the turnips eaten appears in the value 
of the meat or milk. As to British fisheries, the yearly output is 
estimated at about £12,000,000. We get, thgrefore, as the 
aggregate of British production of all kinds for circa 1907 :— 


BRITISH MATERIAL PRODUCTION IN 1907. 
Net Output. 
£ 


£ 
Mines ‘and Quarries ... ws ane ace 120,000,000 
Manufactures— r 
Making returns... .» 592,000,000 
Estimated Production of those not making 
returns vee a Se ote ... 50,000,000 
—————— 642,000,000 
Agriculture 210,000,000 
Fisheries 12,000,000 


984,200,000 

Such was the extent of British material production seven years ago. 
If we desire to ascertain what was the net gain in material wealth of 
the United Kingdom in 1907, we have to consider the above figures 
in relation to imports and exports, and we get the following result :— 


UNITED KINGDOM INCREMENT OF MATERIAL WEALTH IN 1907. 


Total Material Production, as given in last table ... 984,000,000 

Add Imports into United Kingdom _... T y 646,000,000 

SiR £ 1,630,000,000 
a Exports of British Production 426,000,000 
Exports.of Imported Goods ... . 92,000,000 

‘ m 518,000,000 


Result: Net Gain of Material Wealth in 1907 ... ..» 41, 112,000,600 
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Thus, at ‘‘ place of production ° prices, before the host, of 
distributing {eens have swollen the values by some necessary 
and much urMecessary work, the material commodities gained by 
the work of a population which in 1907 numbered 44,000,000, 
amounted to no more than £1,112,000,000, or just over £25 per 
head of the population. We see very clearly that, unequal as the 
distribution of wealth actually is, British poverty is by no means a 
matter of ill-distribution alone. To leave out of account the 
important factor that no small part of this material income is needed 
for public and not for individual purposes, if we imagine the 
%1,112,000,000 worth of commodities divided equally amongst the 
population, we see clearly that it would not suffice to give good food 
and good clothing and good housing, to say nothing of the 
materials of amusement, of sport, of culture, and of travel. 
It is only too clear that we have not yet attained to a degree of pro- 
duction large enough to confer more than a very modest standard 
of comfort upon our great population. We have just enough to 
abolish poverty in its worst sense. 

Tite figuré qħoted is not, of course, the same thing as the fours 
representing the aggregate of the incomes of the individuals com- 
posing the United Kingdom. The aggregate of incomes is nearly 
twice as great as the total we have just considered, but it is made up 
of the valuation, not only of material things, but of all sorts and 
kinds of services, useful and useless, social and anti-social. It 
includes, of course, the extraordinary costs of distribution, amount- 
ing to about £400,000,000, which stand between producer and 
consumer, and are so big an element in the causation of poverty. 

Let us pass from the production to the persons who produce. 
The facts relating to employment revealed by the Census of Pro- 
duction have not yet received the attention which is their due, and 
we shall do well to look at them closely. The employment figures 
revealed by the Production Census are very much more valuable 
than those of the population Census. We have not yet an analysis 
of the Census of 1911, but if we had, we should not have such 
valuable material before us as that which is yielded by the inquiry 
under examination. When persons are asked to name their occu- 
pation for the purposes of a population Census, we obtain a con- 
siderable proportion of worthless replies. People past work, and 
indeed no longer working, often describe themselves as following 
their old occupations. Those unemployed, those sick or injured, 
are also included as workers at work. The Census of Production, 
on the other hand, gives us the number of persons actually at work. 
It is not quite complete, for the reason already stated, and the 
Board of Trade estimate that about 1,000,000 persons—persons 
working on their own account and so forth—vwere not included. 
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The actual returns showed that in 1907 the firms reporting 
employed as nearly as possible 7,000,000 people, of whom about 
6,500,000 were wage-earners and about 500,000 salaried persons. 
To these, as already noted, we have to add 1,000,000 for the 
unscheduled. It remains to consider agriculture. Including the 

< “f occupiers’? themselves, some of them farmers, and farmers’ 
relatives stated to be assisting in production, the Board of Agricul- 
ture’s returns show that the United Kingdom has about 2,800,000 
persons of both sexes engaged in agriculture. It is indisputable, 
however, that a certain proportion of the ‘‘ occupiers ” are by no 
means following agriculturé as their profession, and as to the 
relatives, and especially the female relatives, returned as working 
on the farms, the return of a unit does not, in a large number of 
cases, represent a constant and regular producer. It is probable, 
therefore, that 2,500,000 is a liberal estimate of the number of 
persons actually and regularly engaged in agricultural production. 
The total number of producers in the United Kingdom in 1907 
was, therefore, roundly as follows (neglecting fishermen, whose 


numbers are relatively small) :— ° . 


BRITISH PRODUCERS, circa 1907. 
Persons employed in industry and included in Schedules 7,000,000 


Do. not included in Schedules id Ta oh 1,000,000 
Do. employed in agriculture, including farmers fae 2,500,000 
I0, 500,000 


Such is the number of men, women, boys and girls engaged in 
material production in the United Kingdom. To judge by the 
Census of 1901, and the subsequent increase of population, we have 
about 20,000,000 persons of all sexes and ages who, in Census 
terminology, are engaged in occupations for gain. Therefore 
about one-half of our occupied population is engaged in material 
production. It is a thing most remarkable. I do not lose sight 
of the fact that of the balance of rather less than 10,000,000 persons 
who are not engaged in material production, a considerable pro- 
portion is usefully employed in contributing indirectly to produc- 
tion. Indeed, the railway man who-helps to move a manufactured 
article from Coventry to London is as much a producer of wealth 
as a mechanic engaged in a cycle works at Coventry. But 
when we make every allowance for such considerations, it remains 
most significant that one-half of the British population working 
for gain is divorced from direct material production. 

And when we analyse the 10,500,000 who are direct producers, 
. the number looks even more unsatisfactory. It will be remembered 
that one million of them consist of an estimate of the largely 
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inefficient people not included in the schedules, so that we have 
9,500,000 scheduled persons to subject to analysis. Of these 
2,500,000 are: agricultural workers. The 7,000,000 industrial 
workers are made up, in round figures, as follows :— 


UNITED KINGDOM INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT IN 1907. 
Wage Earntrs— 


Males, aged 18 years and oe dee se fais 4,250,000 
Females ee sis des 1,200,000 
Boys and Girls under 18. z zs re os 950,000 
Outworkers, chiefly women se dae st wie 100,000 
6,500,000 

Salaried Persons re Jas ee oat Sea oer 500,000 
7,000,000 


We see, therefore, that in our enormous population, which as I 
write is about 46,000,000, and which in 1907 was as néarly as 
possible 44,000,000 (observe in passing how emigration has 
reduced our “ratt of increase), there were in 1907 only 4,250,000 
men, counting as a ‘‘man’’ a male person aged eighteen 
years and over, engaged in mining or quarrying or manufacturing, 
and of these about one million are miners and quarrymen. Our 
male population, eighteen years of age and upwards, numbers about 
15,000,000. So we get the striking fact that of our male popula- 
tion, aged eighteen years and over, less than one in three is 
engaged directly in producing industrial wealth. 

If analysis shows British production to be small, and the number 
of persons engaged directly in the production of material com- 
modities to be inadequate, what appears when we relate the produc- 
tion of any industry to the needs of our population? Let me 
illustrate this important point by reference to two trades of the first 
importance—the first, the building and repairing of the homes of ` 
the people; the second, the furnishing of the homes of the people. 
As to these we,can get a great deal of light from the Census. 

We find that in 1907, which, it will be remembered, was a 
“boom ” year, the production of buildings of all sorts, old and 
new, and whether private residences or trade or business premises, 
amounted to £64,000,000. Further analysis shows that this 
%64,000,000 was made up as follows: Construction of new build- 
ings, £36,000,000; Alteration and repair of existing buildings, 
428,000,000. Let us consider these figures in relation to the needs 
of the nation. First, let us consider the expenditure upon altera- 
tions and repairs—£ 28,000,000. This is all that was spent in 1907 
upon the alteration, repair, and redecoration of over nine million 
private houses and trade premises, including mills, factories, ware- 
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houses, shops, &c. It covers all the many.trades ‘concerned with 
alterations and repairs, including painting, whitewashing, paper- 
hanging, plumbing, &c. “The average bill for repair and redecora- 
tion for each building was little more than £3, and those who 
have had the pleasure of encountering bills of the kind will know 
how little of repair or decoration is covered by £3. If we did not 
know the houses and trade premises of the United Kingdom, we 
- could gather from these figures that our nine million buildings 
cannot be in very good repair, and observation of houses as they are 
confirms only too closely the results of the Production Census. 

The remainder of the aggregate, 36,000,000, represents new 
building construction, and it comes to no more than 16s. per head 
of the population. This sum was not spent upon new private 
dwelling houses. We.have again to remind ourselves that it covers 
every sort and kind of premises, whether used for private or public 
purposes, or for trade or industry. It is not too much to say that 
all our great towns contain miles of filthy brickwork which is ripe 
~: for demolition. Some tenement houses have just tumbled down in 
` Dublin, and killed their unfortunate inhabitants’ ft is nét long > 
since a great London railway terminus fell to pieces like a house of 
cards. It can only be said that it is surprising that such things do 
not happen more frequently, when we think of the condition of 
many of our railway stations, trade premises, and dirty tenement 
houses. All that we are doing to eradicate the houses which kill 
tens of thousands of our people every year, and which deprive 
hundreds of thousands of health, is to advance to a better condition 

of housing at the rate of an expenditure represented by 16s. per 
head per annum, that sum covering every sort and kind of new 
building. The probable expenditure on new dwelling houses is 8s. 
Or 9S. per annum per head of the population! 

It will help us to form an idea of the inadequacy of the present 
rate of rebuilding if we consider what it would cost if we rebuilt 
only 200,000 new houses every year. Let us imagine that we spent 
upon them no more than £400 apiece—a sum which goes a very 
little way in giving comfort to a family. Yet 200,000 houses at 
4400 each comes to £80,000,000, and we are spending £ 36,000,000 
a year upon every sort and kind of new building. 

Hard upon the publication of the final report of the Census of 
Production of 1907 followed the first report upon Unemployment 
Insurance. What did it show us? It showed that the Government 
actuary who drew up the estimate of the number of builders’ men 
who would come within the provisions of the Unemployment 
Section of the National Insurance Act, working as he had to work, 
upon the latest Census available to him—that of 1901—estimated 
that 1,321,000 persons would be compulsorily insured as belonging 
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to the group of building trades. The estimate was for 1912. The 
actual results of the working of the Act show that in 1913, instead_ 
of there being %,321,000 builders, there were only 1,109,953. So 
that relatively to population the number of builders has been falling 
off, which means a decrease of production of material commodities 
of an especially important kind, in relation to population. 

I pass from houses to the contents of houses. The Census of 
Production shows us what the United Kingdom produces by way 
of an addition to the stock of furniture. The schedules received ` 
from the factories and workshops making furniture, house furnish- 
ings, office and shop fittings, bedding, cabinet and upholstery 
work, &c., show:— _ 


FURNITURE, House FURNISHINGS, AND UPHOLSTERY PRODUCTION 


IN 1907. 
4 

Furniture of wood, upholstered or not wat š si 7,449,000 
House furnishings, not elsewhere specified ki ike 6,027,000 
Bedding, cushions, etc. ie 1,471,000 , 
Fittings for shops, n banks, churches, ships, etc. ... 1,126,000 
Blinds ° F 554,000 
Wire mattresses. : 7 161,000 
Bamboo, basket, and wicker furniture (including peram- 

bulators) aks 90,000 
Other prodnets; not furniture or furnishings ats aud 158,000 

Total value of above ibe ay sde ..- 417,036,000 


There is not a great import or export trade in furniture, and, 
broadly, we may take what imports and exports there are to balance 
each other, and consider the above figures as representing the con- ` 
sumption of furniture in the United Kingdom in 1907 at wholesale 
prices. Retail prices would be about one-third higher. The pro- 
duction of furniture is seen to be as inadequate as, or even more 
inadequate than the production of houses. Of wooden furniture 
the factory value of the output was no more than £7,500,000, and 
this poor amount of stuff was all that was commanded by about 
44,000,000 people. It comes to about 4s. per head per annum, or 
a little more than 41 per family. We see that what ought to bea 
magnificent trade—a trade of dimensions large enough to employ 
an army of skilled workmen—is in fact a small and struggling 
industry. A great deal of the furniture which is made is rubbish. 
I took the trouble to go round the last Furniture Exhibition at 
Olympia, and I can only describe the impression the stuff made 
upon my mind as painful. The greater part of the exhibits con- 
sisted of vulgar trash. There can be no doubt that.the furniture 
total would be far less than it is but for the practice of the hire 
system, which enables poor people to acquire rubbish ata high price. 
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The examples I have given could be multiplied a hundredfold. 
It is possible to demonstrate, in relation to almost gvery sort and 
kind of manufactured commodity, that industry has not yet learned 
how to provide a great nation with an adequate supply of material 
things. The home market is revealed as a thing of small 
dimensions, which it needs but a very small production to glut. 

It is a great reproach to our civilisation and to our organisation 
for work that the great ideas of the inventors, and the magnificent 
endowment which modern science has bestowed upon us, yields so 
little. It is clearly not the fault of industrial powers per se. The 
powers exist. Mankind possesses to-day an extraordinary com- 
mand of the forces of Nature. We are no longer the helpless 
creatures we were 150 years ago. Then, poverty was a natural 
poverty, for men had necessarily to earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brows, and to devote themselves almost entirely to work 
upon the land, done without the assistance of any but primitive 
instruments. That is not our case to-day. Agriculture no longer 
demands the arduous labour of the majority of men in a white 
civilisation, and the labours of the majority are æt free to apply 
scientific methods to materials to produce the commodities which 
lift man above the condition of the agricultural hind. 

We see broadly that the United Kingdom was rescued from a 
necessary poverty by science. Britain, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, learned the secret of her coal, and modern 
engineering, which had its birth in the necessities arising from coal- 
getting, has magnified a thousandfold the powers of the poor and 
stagnant Britain of the eighteenth century. If from to-day science 
went no further, and men read no more in Nature’s book, we 
already possess powers enough to produce not merely a good living 
for all our people, but a plethora of every good and desirable thing. 
Science has not failed; she has succeeded beyond all imagining. 
But industry has failed and commerce has failed. We have ideas 
enough and to spare; why is it that the trader can do so little with 
them? To read the light of Sirius—that was a difficulty, but it has 
been surmounted. To build good houses for all our people, that is 
a little simple thing, but it is not done. The figures I have given 
relating to employment show plainly that our people are not well 
organised for work, and that is the simple explanation of the 
inadequacy of production which we have studied. We have too 
few people producing, and those that are producing are too often 
engaged in production which is overlapping or unworthy or 
useless. The figure expressing the employment of adult men over 
eighteen years.of age would be bad enough, even if it stood for men 
each of them busy upon an honorable and economically useful task, 
but we know only too well that large deductions have to be made 
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from the inadequate total given on account of men working upon 
shoddy material, working to make rubbish, working in useless 
occupations, working to print commercial falsehoods, working to 
construct commercial monstrosities, working to deprive each other 
of work. I think as I write of a lying cardboard boot-box which I 
saw not long ago in a boot factory. It was supplied to the boot 
manufacturer by a mere middleman, who sells boots for about one- 
third more than he gives for them. It was a box brightly printed 
with audacious lies. It bore a picture of a factory which did not 
exist. It stated that the middlemen were manufacturers, which they 
were not. It bore words to the effect that the contents of the box 
went straight from the factory to the warehouse, which was untrue. 
The printer who set up these abominable falsehoods, and the block- 
maker who supplied the block of the imaginary factory, and the mill 
whieh produced the paper bearing the falsehoods, figure in a Board 
of Trade Census of Production as “ producers,” and they are 
typical of hundreds of thousands who are condemned by commer- 
cialism to utter falsehoods built up into all sorts of materials. 

Those who* advance proposals for the better ordering of the 
affairs of a State are usually met with the cry: ‘‘ You would destroy . 
“the production of wealth; you would pull down the magnificent 
“ edifice which has been built up.’’ The truth is that it is the com- 
mercial system, and not any new proposal which is on its defence. 
What commercialism has to answer is this: ‘‘ What have you done 
“ with the ideas of great men; what have you accomplished with 
“the weapons of science; what have you to show in actual practical 

“ production in 1914, 145 years after James Watt took out his 

“ steam-engine patent, 84 years after George Stephenson 
“ran his ‘Rocket’ in the Rainhill competition, 81 years 
“after Faraday discovered magneto-electric induction?” The 
critic possessing knowledge of the magnificent aids to production 
now placed freely in the hands of the commercial man (I say freely, 
for the great mass of ideas is unprotected by patents, and, in any 
case, the term of a patent is only fourteen years) is entitled to 
demand an explanation of the results of the Census of Production. 
He asserts that the record is one not of success, but of ignominious 
failure; he alleges that a nation organised for work could, wielding 
the weapons of science, produce much more wealth with much less 
labour, and the gravamen of his charge against commercialism is 
that since man possesses the means of adequate wealth production, 
poverty has become a crime. 


L. G. Cutozza Money. 


THE WISCONSIN IDEA.* 


SPENT part of last autumn in the United States, and visited, 
among other places, Chicago in the State of Illinois, and 
Madison in the State of Wisconsin. Most visitors to the United 
States derive their impressions from the Eastern fringe, from such 
places as Boston, New York, and Washington. If they go West 
they usually push on to the Far West, to San Francisco, or to such 
natural wonders as the Yellowstone Park, the Yosemite Valley, or 
the Great Cafions; they rarely stop in the Middle West, which 
does not present many attractions to the ordinary tourist. But 
then theordinary tourist will find more to attract him in the Old 
Continent than in the New. There is some very striking scenery 
in the United States. There are fine buildings, and in the museums 
and galleries there are interesting works of art. But one does not 
usually visit the United States to look at scenery, or buildings, or 
works of art. One goes there, as a rule, either on business or to 
make acquaintance with people and institutions. And if a visitor 
goes there with the latter object, it is a great mistake to leave the 
Middle West unvisited. ‘‘ You will not understand,” Mr. Bryce 
is never tired of repeating, ‘‘ you will not begin to understand the 
“ United States, until you have visited Chicago.” It is from the 
Middle West that now come the most prominent and potent forces 
in American politics. People at New York and Boston are apt to 
speak in depreciatory terms of Chicago. Chicago people some- 
times speak depreciatingly of themselves, on the homceopathic 
principle, I suppose, that similia similibus curantur—like cures like. 
Here is a story which was told me by a Chicago friend. It is 
probably an old story, and certainly a sample of many others. A 
citizen of Chicago accumulated great wealth and obtained high civic 
posts. All went well with him. He was not troubled by any 
doubts or qualms, either about his success in the past, or about his 
prospects in the future, whether in this world or in the next. At 
last he died. When he reached his destination in the next world, 
he looked about him with a discontented air, and said: ‘“‘ Well, I 
““ guess Heaven is not much better than Chicago, any way.” Then 
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a voice whispered i „his ear, ‘“ Hush! Hush! This is not 
“ Heaven.” , 

But Chicago, okait may be said against it, is a wonderful 
city, wonderful in its size, in its interests, in the uniform energy, 
but great variety of its population. As I strolled through its’ 
Streets I tried to make out any distinctive type in the crowds that 
hurried along them, but I failed to do so. They came from all parts 
of the world. There were Jews, Slavs, and, it may be, Parthians, 
Medes, and Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia. But they 
were all dressed in the same kind of ready-made clothes, and there- 
fore, externally, were all very much alike. The external assimila- 
tion is easily and rapidly accomplished; the internal assimilation 
takes longer, but comes in time, usually in a generation or so. 
Chicago has the advantage of practically infinite space. On the 
one side there is Lake Michigan. I was there during the storm of 
last November, when the great lake was dashing gigantic waves 

‘against the embankments which protect the city from its 
encroachments, and hurling huge fragments of them into the 
parks: beyofid.e On one side is a vast expanse of water. 
On the other side is a vast expanse of land stretching away for 
leagues and leagues. It is a dead flat, so dead a flat that the water 
parting which separates the streams flowing south into the 
Mississippi and so to the Gulf of Mexico from the streams flowing 
north into the great lakes and the St. Lawrence is an almost 
imaginary line. The earliest white pioneers discovered and utilised 
this strange physical feature when they paddled and portaged from 
the great lakes down to the shores of the Mississippi. Chicago 
recently utilised it when, mainly for sanitary reasons, it reversed 
the course of the Chicago river. The Chicago river used to flow 
northwards into Lake Michigan. It now flows south and carries the 
‘Chicago drainage into the Illinois River and so towards the 
Mississippi and New Orleans. 

You will realise that the land scenery in the neighbourhood of 
‘Chicago is not beautiful, though its vast expanse is impressive. 
But when you pass northwards into Wisconsin the land changes 
its character. It begins to roll, and then you come to a region of 
wooded hills and lovely lakes. Nothing can be more charming 
than the situation of Madison, the capital of that State and the seat 
of its university. I had the good fortune to see it on a sunshiny 
November day, when the two lakes between which it lies were a 
sapphire blue. Later in the winter they are frozen over, and if you 
start in a sledge by the chute on the university ground which skirts 
one of them, you may skim for miles over the surface of the lake. 
The only drawback to the enjoyment is the return journey, which 
has to be effected without the preliminary propulsion of the chute. 
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The physical atmosphere of Madison, when I had the good fortune 
to see it, was most exhilarating, and I fòund the intellectual 
atmosphere of the place even more stimulating. Nothing could be 
more stimulating than the evening which I spent as the guest of 
President Van Hise, the President of the University, with him and 
some of the members of his staff, including such well-known men 
as Professor Ely and Professor Commons, and that “live wire,” 
Dr. Charles McCarthy. It is the title of Dr. McCarthy’s little 
book* that I have taken as the title of my discourse. The book was 
written in great haste—dashed off in a few days—and bears signs 
of haste, but is full of life and go, and is well worth reading. 

What, then, is the Wisconsin idea of which Dr. McCarthy is 
the prophet? To understand and appreciate it, one must have 
some knowledge of the soil in which it struck root and sprang up. 

Three things may be noted about the State of Wisconsin :— 

In the first place, it is an agricultural State, a farmers’ State. 
It used to grow wheat, but it no longer does so. It now grows 
maize, mainly as food for cattle, and has become the second dairy 
farm State in the Union. #7 ‘ 

In the next place, the population of the State is very largely 
German in origin. Dr. McCarthy goes so far as-to say that 
“ Wisconsin is fundamentally a German State.’’ Certainly 
Milwaukee, its largest city, is a German city. It is famous 
-throughout the United States for its German beer. “The 
“ Germans,” Dr. McCarthy goes on to say, ‘‘ were the first settlers 
“ to arrive in significant numbers, although they were followed later 
“by a large influx of Norwegians.” Many of the first German 
immigrants were what is called ‘‘ forty-eight Germans,” men of the 
Carl Schurz type, who came over after the abortive German revolu- 
tion of 1848. They ‘‘ came fresh from a struggle for liberty in the 
‘ old country, and brought with them as high ideals as any people 
“who ever came to America. Under these influences the Germans 
“in Wisconsin were settled, and an orderly, careful government 
“was established. A New England stream, arriving about the 
“same time, brought with it high educational ideals, which 
“ endowed the whole North-west with colleges and institutions of 
“learning. It was under these auspices that the University of 
“ Wisconsin was founded, having indelibly impressed upon it a 
“ certain distinction which it has never ceased to have, and certain 
“ideals of service which can be found in no other universities 
“ to-day, except perhaps in Germany.” 

These facts throw light on the character of this State and of its 
University. John Bascom, a New Englander, was one of the first 
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Presidents of the University. But Carl Schurz was one of its first 
Regents, and any page of the directory of its officers and students 
would probably show a predominance of German and Scandinavian 
names. Professor Ely, its Professor of Political Economy, sat at 
the feet of Carl Knies and Wagner in Germany, and there absorbed 
the spirit of New Germany. That spirit is widely different from 
the spirit which animated the founders of the Constitution of the 
United States in the eighteenth century. It is not afraid of 
government. It does not regard the Government as an enemy, 
whose powers are to be carefully checked and circumscribed by 
constitutional restrictions and limitations. It believes that the 
Government has important duties to perform, and should have 
extensive powers for the performance of those duties. Nor is it 
afraid of experts. It uses them freely and believes in their utility. 
But it is intensely democratic. It believes that the Government 
should be controlled by the people, and should be used by the 
people, not only for the defence of their rights, but also for the 
supply of their needs. This is the meaning that it attaches to 
Abraham Lincofn’s “ government of the people, by the people, for 
‘the people.” 

The third point to note is that the Madison University is, like so ` 
many of the Western Universities, a State University, endowed 
and supported—very liberally supported—by the State, working in 
close connection and co-operation with the executive and legislative 
authorities of the State. 

These are the main facts to be borne in mind when reading Dr. 
McCarthy’s exposition of the Wisconsin idea. How far it is an 
accurate exposition, how far it is coloured by his personal views, I 
am not competent to say. But at all events it is a clear and 
attractive exposition. 

What, then, is the Wisconsin idea as interpreted by Dr. 
McCarthy? He warns us that no one categorical explanation of it 
can be given, but one gathers from what he says in his opening 
chapter that the direction towards which the State of Wisconsin is 
feeling its way with more or less stumbling steps, the object at 
which, in his opinion, the State ought to aim, is ‘‘ the development 
“of the efficiency of the individual and the safeguarding of his 
“ opportunity, the jealous guarding of the governmental machinery 
‘from the invasion of the corrupting force and might of con- 
‘*centrated wealth, the shackling of monopoly, and the regulating 
“of contract conditions by special administrative agencies of the 
‘*people.’’ Dr. McCarthy denies that these principles and ten- 
dencies means socialism. He calls them the “ new individualism.”’ 
Last month the most brilliant man of letters in France expounded 
to an English audience his conception of the Socialist idea. Names 
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do not matter. What we are all endeavouring to discover and to 
aim at is the best mode of co-operation between the,individual and 
the State, in the common interests of both. 

Dr. McCarthy illustrates the tendency and efforts which he 
describes by giving a sketch of recent legislation in Wisconsin, and 
begins with laws for the regulation of business affected by a public 
interest. The railroad, he says, was the first of the great monopolies 
to need regulation. The settler coming into a new country was 
absolutely dependent upon transportation facilities; it was natural 
that he should treat the railroad like a spoiled child, and it was like- 
wise natural that the railroad should take advantage of him. The 
farmer was obliged to send his grain to market; the railroad, having 
monopoly of carriage facilities, demanded its price. The farmer 
said he could not pay it and have any profit. He applied to the 
law courts for help, but got small comfort from them, or from the 
common law doctrines about public carriers. Then came the 
*“‘ Granger movement,” and then, in some States, came action of 
the Legislature. In Wisconsin it took the form of the ‘‘ Potter 
““law’’ for the control of railroads, which was en&ctéd in the early 
*seventies, and which was a very crude attempt. This law has been 
followed and superseded by a series of subsequent Acts, under 
which a permanent Railway Commission has large powers of deter- 
mining whether rates are ‘‘ reasonable,” and fixing them accord- 
ingly. The Commission is appointed, not elected, and consists of 
a board of three, with practically unlimited power to hire experts. 
Its powers have been extended to the supervision of the ‘‘ public 
“utilities,” as they are called in the United States, such as heat, 
light and water works, telegraph and telephonic companies, and 
street railways. 

One of the most important branches of Wisconsin legislation is 
its educational legislation, the laws of the State about its University 
and about its schools. On the aims and objects of the University I 
may quote from Professor Turner, who migrated from Wisconsin 
to Harvard University in Massachusetts :— 

‘“ Nothing,” he says, ‘‘in our educational history is more 
striking than the steady pressure of democracy upon its universities 
to adapt them to the requirements of all the people. From the 
State Universities of the Middle West, shaped under pioneer ideals, 
have come the fuller recognition of scientific studies, and especially 
those of applied science devoted to the conquest of nature; the 
breaking down of the traditional required curriculum ; the union of 
vocational and college work in the same institution ; the develop- 
ment of agricultural and engineering colleges and business courses ; 
the training of lawyers, administrators, public men, and journalists 
—all under the ideal of service to democracy rather than of indi- 
vidual advancement alone. Other universities do the same things ; 


but the head springs and the main current of this great stream of 
tendency come from the land of the pioneers, the democratic States 
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of the Middle West. And the people themselves, through their 
boards of trustees and the legislature, are, in the last resort, the 
court of Appeal as to the directions and conditions of growth 
; . have the fountain of income from which these universities 
derive their existence. EE 

“ Jn the transitional conditions of American democracy. . . 
the mission of the University is most important. The times call 
fore educated leaders. General experience and rule-of-thumb 
information are inadequate for the solution of the problems of a 
democracy which no longer holds the safety fund of an unlimited 
quantity of untouched resources. Scientific farming must increase 
the yield of the soil, scientific forestry must economise the wood- 
lands, scientific experiment and construction by chemist, physicist, 
biologist, and engineer must be applied to all of nature’s forces in 
our complex modern society. The test tube and the microscope are 
needed rather than axe or rifle in this new ideal of conquest. The 
very discoveries of science in such fields as public health and manu- 
facturing processes have made it necessary to depend upon the 
expert, and if the ranks of experts are to be recruited broadly from 
the democratic masses as well as from those of larger means, the 
State Universities must furnish at least as liberal opportunities for 
research and training as the universities based on private endow- 
ments fumnish. It needs no argument to show that it is not to the 
advantage of democracy to give over the training of the expert 
exclusively to privately endowed institutions.” 

On the same subject I should have liked to quote further from’ 
the very interesting report presented in 1g11 to the Wisconsin 
Legislature by the Commission upon the plans for the extension of 
industrial and agricultural training, but I must content myself with 
referring to the passages quoted in Dr. McCarthy’s book. 

The Wisconsin University is the child of the Wisconsin State, 
not a spoilt child, but a well-endowed, active, and useful child. 
It is supported by a Government appropriation, representing the 
proceeds of three-eights of a mill upon each dollar of assessed 
valuation of the general property of the State. I have not at hand 
figures showing the total annual amount of this appropriation, but 
its amount may be estimated from the fact that the expenditure on 
one department alone—that of instruction by local lectures, corre- 
spondence, and the like—is £25,000 a year. The University 
claims, however, that, judged by material results alone, the ex- 
penditure is remunerative. The Governor of the State recently 
hinted to the President of the University that the University appro- 
priation was very large and might give rise to grumbles in the 
Legislature. The President offered to exchange it for one-tenth 
of the net increase of the State revenues attributable to University 
work. The offer was not accepted. Much of the prosperous agri- 
cultural condition of the State is, in fact, directly attributable to 
University work. The agricultural school of the University has 
bred pedigree strains of barley, oats, and wheat, which are said to 
have increased the value of the grain crop by millions of dollars. 
Tt has produced a kind of corn which can be grown in the northern 
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part of the State, and grasses and legumes which formerly could not 
be bred in the State, and has engaged in various other productive 
agricultural activities of which a long list may be found.in Dr. 
McCarthy’s book. President Van Hise is, I believe, himself a 
Wisconsin farmer’s son, and it is natural that he should take an 
interest in agricultural questions and agricultural improvements. 
But he does not wish to have the work of the Univetsity judged 
by material results alone, or to emphasise unduly the practical side 
of University studies. His outlook is far loftier and wider. He 
recognises that the University, as a creature of the State and a 
partner of the State, should, so far as is consistent with her purpose, 
scope, and functions, endeavour to meet and supply the proper 
needs of the State. But she must have liberty to interpret those 
needs herself, and should endeavour to interpret them in a com- 
prehensive and lofty sense. In a remarkable address which 
President Van Hise delivered recently to some visitors from Phila- 
delphia, he quoted and adopted Mr. Bryce’s pregnant remark that 
‘“A University should reflect the spirit of the times without 
“ yielding to it.” . ° . 

I have referred to the extension work of the University. In the 
slack season of the year the lecture rooms at Madison are crowded 
with farmers’ sons and farmers’ daughters, sitting together, for the 
Western Universities believe in coeducation. But the area of the 
State is large, the population is scattered, and communication is not 
always easy. Itis not every student, or possible student, that can 
come up to Madison. So the University has to go to the student. 
She does so by sending out local lecturers, lending books, organis- 
ing local debates, and organising instruction by correspondence. 
I have been supplied with a big sheaf of pamphlets, forming serials 
of the University bulletin, and supplying full and detailed informa- 
tion about the various kinds of instruction thus given. The amount 
spent upon it is, as I have said, about £25,000 a year. 

Part of the University endowment has materialised in the form 
of buildings and land. The University estates extend for some 
miles to the north of Madison city. One sunshiny morning 
President Van Hise drove me over them himself in his own auto- 
mobile. It was a rather old-fashioned machine, but very effective, 
and bumped its way cheerfully, with surprising speed and safety, 
through the University parks and woods and past the University 
experimental farms. The surface of Wisconsin roads is not even. 
Sometimes you have to leave the road. In some places there is no 
` road to leave. But in such sunshine, along the shores of such a 
lake, under such guidance, the drive, though bumpy, was most 
enjoyable. 

I spent some time in the Wisconsin legislative reference depart- 
ment, which was founded by and works under the superintendence 
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of Dr. McCarthy. The State and the University work so closely 
together that I am not sure whether it should be treated as a 
department of the University or as a department of the State. It 
is located in the new Capitol, close to where the Legislature holds 
its sittings. Wheh I visited it and had its working described to 
me, I was reminded of a well-known passage in Bentham’s works, 
where-he describes the object of a code. The object of a code, 
according to Bentham, is that everyone may consult the law of 
which he stands in need in the least possible time. ‘“‘ Citizen,” 
says the legislator, ‘‘ what is your condition? Are you a father? 
“Open the chapter ‘Of Fathers.’ Are you an agriculturist ? 
‘“ Consult the chapter ‘Of Agriculture.’ The object of Dr. 
McCarthy’s legislative reference department is to supply the needs 
of the amateur legislator in the least possible time. A farmer 
legislator finds his way from the adjoining legislative chamber into 
the rooms of the department. He explains that he is not satisfied 
with the state of the law about, say, the adulteration of seeds, and 
that he would like to improve it. He says that he has consulted 
his attorney ahout drafting a Bill, but doubts whether he can get 
muth help from him. Besides, the fee charged is prohibitive. An 
obliging attendant goes to the proper set of pigeon holes, looks 
under the proper head, under ‘‘ A,” for adulteration or agriculture, 
or under “‘ S ” for seeds, and produces a card giving a list of books 
and pamphlets on the subject. She goes further, for it will presum- 
ably be a ‘‘ she,” and brings a book in which are neatly pasted a 
number of newspaper-cuttings bearing on the same subject, and 
purporting to represent technical or popular opinion about it. 
American Universities appear to make much use of newspaper 
clippings, more, perhaps, than I should be disposed to make of 
them myself. But Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have taught us 
that newspaper clippings may be of much value, not only to the 
politician and the journalist, but to the student. Well, the farmer 
ruminates, and, either then or on a later day, makes up his mind 
about the lines on which he would like to have a Bill prepared. He 
is asked to give his instructions in writing and to sign them. He 
does so, and, in due course, and on payment of a reasonable fee, he 
receives a Bill with title, numbered clauses, and the usual legisla- 
tive appurtenances. The object of requiring written and signed 
instructions is to guard against complaint of the legislator’s 
bantling having been changed at nurse. I was shown some files 
containing the original instructions, the intermediate stages, and 
the ultimate draft. The instructions were usually crude and 
general; but, as far as I could judge, the ultimate draft fairly 
represented their effect. Certainly, the conversion was less drastic 
than that of a Chicago pig into Chicago sausages. 

Some of my friends in the Eastern States hinted to me that these 
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facilities for drafting were not an: unmixed advantage, as they might 
make legislation too easy and, therefore, too prolific, There may 
be some foundation for this criticism. According to Dr. 
McCarthy, over fifty laws relating to the betterment of the 
Wisconsin schools were passed in the Session of 1911. Fifty laws, 
mark you, not fifty Bills. Think of that, Mr. Pease.* Educational 
zeal on the part of legislators is doubtless commendable: But fifty 
Education Acts in a single Session! One is tempted to echo the 
remark of the precocious charity boy about cleanliness when, 
instead of having his hands and face washed, he was plunged into 
a bath. ‘‘I call this,’’ he spluttered out, ‘‘I call this carrying a 
“hobby to an excess.” But, assuming the utility of popular 
Legislatures and popular legislation, an assumption which some 
cynics would question, is it not desirable that the amateur legis- 
lator should be encouraged to seek the assistance of experts and 
should be supplied with facilities for obtaining such assistance ? 

Wisconsin has added to its legislative machinery a permanent 
statute revisor. It is his duty at the close of each session—the 
sessions are biennial, in every alternate year—to dsste a valume 
bringing the statutes up to date, and to revise them systematically, 
chapter by chapter, submitting each chapter as revised to the 
Legislature for approval. I was shown the single volume which 
contains the Wisconsin statutes revised up to date, and I thought, 
with a sigh, of the innumerable volumes of our Statutes at Large 
and of the numerous volumes of our Revised Statutes. But I con- 
soled myself with the reflection that our Parliament has been 
steadily grinding out statutes for more than seven hundred years,” 
whilst the Legislature of Wisconsin, which obtained its Constitu- 
tion in 1848, has not yet attained the span of years attached by the 
Psalmist to man. The contents of the volume are not arranged 
chronologically, as in our Revised Statutes, but grouped under 
appropriate heads. Time did not permit me to examine the con- 
tents critically, or to pronounce any opinion on their form. Doubt- 
less the form did not come up to the legislative standard at 
Westminster, which itself falls short of perfection. Probably it is 
rough, like the Wisconsin roads, but probably also it serves its 
purpose, like those roads. Wisconsin is still a pioneer State, alive 
and aglow with the spirit and enterprise of pioneers, and its works 
must be judged by a corresponding standard.+ 

These are hasty notes, suggested by a hastily written book. They 
may, however, suffice to direct attention to a work which should be 
read critically, but which deserves to be read with care. 


C. P. ILBERT. 


* I hope'our Minister for Education will forgive this apostrophe. 
t The Wisconsin legislation of 1911 is described in Dr. McCarthy’s book 
(pp. 274-286). It is various, extensive, and experimental. The Eugenic Marriage 
Act has recently been declared to be unconstitutional. 
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HE poetry of mysticism might be defined, on the one hand, as 

a temperamental reaction to the vision of reality ; on the other, 

as a form of prophecy. As it is the special vocation of the mystic 

to mediate between two orders, going out in loving adoration 

towards God, and coming home to tell the secrets of eternity to other 

men, so his artistic achievenient shares this double character. It is 

love-poetry; yet love-poetry which is often written with a 
missionary inteption. 

The songs of the weaver Kabir are of this kind; outbirths at once 
of rapture and of charity. One of the outstanding personalities in 
that great revival of personal and mystical religion which swept over 
India in the later Middle Ages, and the founder of a sect to which 
nearly a million Northern Hindus still belong, it is yet supremely 
as a mystical poet that he lives, and through the poet’s art that he 
made and makes his most poignant appeal.* Writing in the 

~popular Hindi—though at that time Sanscrit was the literary tongue 
of India—his verses were addressed like the vernacular poetry of 
Jacopone da Todi and Richard Rolle, to the people rather than to 
* the professionally religious class: for he was, above all things, a 
hater of religious exclusiveness and ring-fenced creeds. On the 
one side deeply philosophical, these poems are yet full of imagery 
drawn from the common life, the popular cults, the universal 
experience; here again reminding us of Jacopone da Todi, the 
Christian mystic with whom, perhaps, Kabir has most in common. 
The widest range of mystical emotion, from the loftiest abstractions, 
the most other-worldly passion for the Infinite, to the most intimate 
and personal realisation of God, expressed in homely metaphors, 
and religious symbols drawn indifferently from Hindu and 
Mahommedan belief, are brought into play. It is impossible to say 
of their author that he was Brahman or Sufi, Vedantist or 


*Kabir was born near Benares, early in the fifteenth century, and died at 
Maghar in 1518. Of Mahommedan birth, he became a disciple of the great Hindu 
reformer Ramananda, in whose doctrine traces of Christian influence have been 
detected. Three strains of spiritual culture therefore meet in him; and he may 
be regarded as the most characteristic product of those syncretistic tendencies 
which appeared for a time in medieval Bhaki: religion. 


e t 
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Vaishnaivite. He is, as he says himself, ‘‘ At once the child of 
“ Allah and of Ram.” That Supreme Spirit Whom he knew and 
adored, and to Whose joyous friendship he sought to induct the 
souls of other men, transcended whilst He included all metaphysical 
categories, all credal definitions; yet each contributed something 
to the description of that Infinite and Simple Totality Who revealed 
Himself, according to their measure, to the faithful lovers of all 
creeds. 


p 


“ O servant, where dost thou seek Me? 
Lo!-I am beside thee. 
I am neither in temple nor mosque: I am neither in Kaaba nor in 
_ Kailash. 
Neither am I in rites and ceremonies, nor in Yoga and renunciation. 
If thou art a true seeker, thou shalt at once see Me: thou shalt 

meet Me in a moment of time. 

Kabir says, O Sadhu! God is the breath of all breath. ” 


The little that we know of Kabir’s life contradicts many of our 
ideas concerning the Oriental mystic. Of the stages*of discipline 
through which he passed, the manner in which his spiritual genius 
developed, we are completely ignorant. He may or may not have 
submitted to the traditional education of the Hindu or the Sufi 
contemplative; it is clear, at any rate, that he never adopted the life 
of the professional ascetic, or retired from the world in order to 
devote himself to-bodily mortifications and the deliberate practice 
of contemplation. Side by side with his interior life of adoration, 
its artistic expression in music and words—for he was a skilled 
musician as well-as‘a poet—he lived the sane and diligent life of the 

` Oriental craftsman. All the legends agree on this point: that 
Kabir was-a weaver, a simple and unlettered man, who earned his 
living at theloom. Like Paul the tent-maker, Boehme the cobbler, 
Bunyan the tinker, Tersteegen the ribbon-maker, he knew how to 
combine vision and industry; the work of his hands helped rather 
than hindered the impassioned meditation of his heart. Hating 
mere bodily austerities, he was no ascetic, but a married man, the 
father of a family; and it was from out of the heart of the common 
life that he sang his rapturous lyrics of divine love. Here his works 
corroborate tradition. :Again and again he extols the life of home, 
the value and reality of ordinary existence, with its opportunities for 
love and renunciation: pouring contempt upon the professional 
sanctity of the Yogi, who “‘ has a great beard and matted locks and 
t‘ looks like a goat,” and on all who think it necessary: to flee a 
world pervaded by love, joy, and beauty—the proper theatre of 
man’s quest—in order to find that One Reality Who has “‘ spread 
“* His form of love throughout all the world.” 
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“He is dear to me indeed, who can call back the wanderer to his 

home! : 

In the home is true union, in the home is enjoyment of life: why 
should I forsake my home and wander in the forest? . 

Kabir says: The home is the abiding-place, in the home is 
Reality. - 

Home helps to attain Him Who is real. 

So stay where you are, and all things shall come to you in time.” 


It is in accordance with this doctrine of the discovery of God, not 
by strange practices, but amongst the simple and natural activities 
of human life, that Kabir loves best to use symbols taken from the 
common stock of Indian thought and faith or from the homely facts 
of diurnal existence. The soul is a bride waiting her lover; a 
pilgrim, coming to the brink of a mighty river; a farmer, waiting 
for the fertilising rains which shall soak to the roots the young 
plants of love and renunciation; a musical instrument held in the 
hands of Brahma; a migrant swan seeking some fairer land. God 
is the Guru, the Fakir, the Bridegroom, the Divine Flute-player— 
closely personal, yet the Ultimate Source of all Knowledge, Truth, 
Beauty, Love’ 

Yet side by side with this simplicity of presentation, this fearless 
employment of conventional and physical images, runs a deep 
metaphysical strain. The secrets of that transcendent region where 
“ the sport of the Unattainable One goes forward,” are as precious 
to Kabir as those other secrets of intimate communion with the 
soul’s teacher and bridegroom which form their completing 
opposite. He belonged in fact to that small group of supreme 
mystics—amongst whom St. Augustine, Ruysbroeck, and the Sufi 
poet Jalalu’ddin are the chief—who have achieved that which we 
may call the synthetic vision of God; have resolved the opposition . 
between the personal and impersonal, the transcendent and 
immanent, aspects of the Divine Nature. The span of his appre- 
hension of Reality is so wide that it can embrace the concept of 
God as at once the Unknown Player whose sport is the Universe, 
the Infinite Ocean in which all being is immersed, the Immanent 
Spirit taking form in the flux, and the ‘‘ Beloved Fakir” who 
instructs and guides the adolescent soul. 

Consider first this little song; one of the most beautiful 
expressions of the personal mood :— 


‘ To Thee Thou hast drawn my love, O Fakir! 

I was sleeping in my own chamber, and Thou didst awaken me ; 
striking me with Thy voice, O Fakir! 

I was drowning in the deeps of the ocean of this world, and Thou 
didst save me: upholding me with Thine arm, O Fakir! 

Only one word and no second—and Thou hast made me tear off 
all my bonds, O Fakir! 

Kabir says, Thou hast united Thy heart to my heart, O Fakir! ” 
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In its ardour and intimacy, this might be the address of a Chris- 
tian saint to the person of Christ; yet the God Who imspires it is 
that same Supreme Brahma Whom he describes in other poems as 
dwelling ‘‘ beyond the Infinite,” and within Whom “‘ the worlds 
“are being told like beads’’—the utterly transcendent One of 
Absolutist philosophy. Here is the eternal paradox of mystic 
experience ; inexpressible save by the oblique methods of symbolism ° 
and suggestion. In the effort to tell the truth about that ineffable 
apprehension, so vast and yet so near, which is yet a ‘‘ simple” 
union, a Practice of the Presence of God such as Brother Lawrence 
enjoyed, the weaver-poet seizes and twines together, as he might 
plait together diverse threads upon his loom, symbols and ideas 
drawn from the most violently conflicting philosophies and faiths. 
By turns he seems Vedantist and Vaishnaivite, Pantheist and 
Transcendentalist, Sufi and Christian: for he knows that all those 
diverse manifestations of Spirit which these have discerned and 
worshipped are but the flowers and fruits of one tree, and are 
nourished by one Root—the ‘‘ Holy Name ” or primal character of 
God. Hence hecan afford toemploy them all: though he can never 
afford to rest in any one. 


‘“ The true Name is like none other name! 

The distinction of the Conditioned from the Unconditioned is but 
a word: 

The Unconditioned is the seed, the Conditioned is the flower and 
the fruit. 

Knowledge is the branch, and the Name is the root. 

Look, and see where the root is : happiness shall be yours when you 
come to the root. 

The root will lead you to the branch, the leaf, the flower, and the 
fruit. A 

It js the encounter with the Lord, it is the attainment of bliss 3 it 
is the reconciliation of the Conditioned and the Unconditioned.’” 


This poem contains a hint of an idea frequent in Kabir’s writings, 
and fundamental for the understanding of his peculiar philosophic 
position. For him God, the Supreme Spirit, transcends, not 
merely the ‘‘ Conditioned ” or finite world of Becoming which He 
supports and indeed fills with His presence, but also the ‘‘ Uncon- 
“ ditioned ” or infinite world of Being itself. ‘‘ It is from beyond 
“ the Infinite that the Infinite comes,” he says, in a desperate effort 
to express this almost unseizable idea: and again, ‘‘ Some con- 
‘template the Formless, and others meditate on Form ; but the wise 
“man knows that Brahma is beyond both.” 

For'the Monism of the Vedantist philosopher the universe has 
but two terms: appearance and reality, the conditioned and the 
unconditioned—or, if you like, becoming and being, the manifold 
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and the One. God is identical with the Unconditioned: He is the 
Reality beygnd Maya. Therefore the soul, in so far as it is real, 
is substantially identical with God; and the object of life is the 
transcending of the illusory time-world and discovery of this 
identity, the realisation which finds expression in the Vedantist 
formula, ‘‘ That art thou.’ The essentially dualistic relation of 
love, the foundation of all mystical religion, is impossible in such 
a scheme as this; which leaves, in fact, no room for the concept of 
Divine Personality. Kabir, a natural mystic, knew that no scheme 
which failed to find a place for that relation could tell the truth about 
the human soul, or represent more than a fragment of that soul’s 
intercourse with the spiritual world. Therefore he proclaims a 
universe of three orders: Becoming, Being, God—and as its 
corollary the eternal distinction, the union in separateness of God 
and the soul; a doctrine already insisted upon by his master, 
Ramananda. ‘‘ The creature is in Brahma and Brahma is in the 
*“ creature; they are ever distinct, yet ever united,’’ says Kabir. 
More absolute than the Absolute, more personal than the human 
mind, Brahma exceeds whilst He includes all the concepts of 
philosophy, all the passionate intuitions of the heart. He is the 
Great Affirmation, the fount of energy, the source of life and love. 
His creative word is the Om or “ Everlasting Yea.” The negative 
philosophy which strips from the Divine Nature all Its attributes 
and-—defining Him only by that which He is not—reduces Him to 
an “ Emptiness,” is abhorrent to this most vital of poets. Brahma, 
he says, ‘‘ may never be found in abstractions.” He is the One 
Love who pervades the world, discerned in His fulness only by the 
eyes of love ; and those who know Him thus share, though they may 
never tell, the joyous and ineffable secret of the universe. ` 


“ Open your eyes of love, and see Him who pervades this world! 
consider it well, and know that this is your own country. 
When you meet the true Guru, He will awaken your heart; He 
will tell you the secret of love and detachment, and then you 
will know indeed that He transcends this universe. 


Now Kabir, achieving this synthesis between the personal and the 
cosmic, eludes the two great dangers which threaten mystical 
religion. On the one hand he escapes the excessive emotionalism, 
the tendency to an anthropomorphic devotion, which results from 
an unrestricted cult of Divine Personality, especially under an in- 
carnational form; seen in India in the exaggeration of Krishna- 
worship, in Europe in the sentimental extravagances of certain 
Christian saints. On the other hand, this human and direct 
apprehension of God as the supreme Object of love, the soul’s 
Comrade, Teacher, and Bridegroom, controls the abstract ten- 
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dencies of a metaphysical faith; arid prevents it from degenerating 
into that sterile worship of intellectual formule which was the 
curse of the Vedantist school. Love is throughout his ‘‘ Absolute 
“ sole Lord,” the source of the more abundant life which he enjoys. 
“More than all else do I cherish at heart that Love which makes 
“ me to live a limitless life in this world.” Yet his ecstasy is never 
divorced from thought: like the music which he discerned’at the 
very heart of reality, its wild and passionate melodies are based 
upon law, it contains mental as well as emotional elements, is 
evoked as much by the impersonal as by the personal aspect of the 
Infinite Life. All is soaked in Love; that Love which he described 
in almost Johannine language as the ‘‘ Form of God.” The whole 
of creation is the play of the Eternal Lover, the living, changing, 
growing expression of Brahma’s love and joy. As these twin 
passions preside over the generation of human life, so ‘* beyond the 
“ mists of pleasure and pain,” Kabir finds them governing the 
creative acts of God. His manifestation is love : His activity is joy. 
Creation springs from one glad act of affirmation—the Everlasting 
Yea uttered within the depths of the Divine Nature. ° . 


“ The Creator brought into being the Game of Joy: and from the 
_ word Om the Creation sprang. 
The earth is His joy, His joy is the sky. 
His joy is the flashing of the sun and moon, His joy is the 
beginning, the middle, andthe end. . . . 
In play is the Creation spread out, in play it is established. The 
whole world, says Kabir, rests in His play, yet still the Player 
remains unknown.”’ 


It is in accofdance with this concept of the universe as a Love- 
Game; a progressive manifestation of Brahma, that movement, 
rhythm,. perpetual change, forms an integral part of Kabir’s vision 
of Reality. Though the Eternal is ever present to his conscious- 
ness, yet his concept of the Divine Nature is essentially dynamic, 
and it is by the symbols of motion that he tries to convey it to us: 
as, for instance, in this strangely modern picture of that Eternal 
Swing of the universe which is ‘‘ held by the cords of love.” 


“ Between the poles of the conscious and the unconscious, there 
has the mind made a swing : i 
Thereon hang all beings and all worlds, and that swing never 
ceases its Sway. f 
Millions of beings are there : the sun and the moon in their courses 
are there. 
Millions of ages pass, and the swing goes on. 
All swing ! the sky and the earth and the air and the water ; and 
` .the Lord Himself taking form. 
And the sight of this has made Kabir a servant.” 


The great contemplatives, in their effort to convey to us the nature 
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of their communion with the supersensuous, are inevitably driven 
to employ same form of sensual imagery. In the Reality to which 
they attain all the dim cravings and partial apprehensions of sense 
find perfect fulfilment. Hence they see the Uncreated Light, they 
hear the Celestial Melody, they taste the sweetness of the Lord, they 
know an ineffable fragrance, they feel the very contact of love. 
“ Him verily seeing and fully feeling, Him spiritually hearing and 
“ Him delectably smelling and sweetly swallowing ”’ as Julian of 
Norwich has it. Now Kabir—as we might expect in one whose 
reactions to the spiritual order were so wide and various—uses by 
turns all the symbols of sense. He tells us that he has ‘‘ seen 
“without sight” the effulgence of Brahma, tasted the divine 
nectar, felt the ecstatic contact of Reality, smelt the fragrance of 
the heavenly flowers. But he was essentially a poet and 
musician: rhythm and harmony were to him the garments of 
beauty and truth. Hence in his lyrics he shows himself to be, like 
Richard Rolle, above all things a musical mystic. Creation is full 
of music: itis music. At the heart of the universe ‘‘ white music 
“is -blossofnimg,’’ born of the rhythm of renunciation and the 
melody of love. Even the body of man is a lyre on which Brahma, 
“the Source of all music,” plays. | Everywhere he hears the 
“ Unstruck Music of‘the Infinite ’’—that ghostly symphony which 
filled the soul of Rolle with ecstatic joy :— 


‘ I hear the melody of His flute, and I cannot contain myself... . 
Where the rhythm of the world rises and falls, thither my heart 
has reached.” 


Kabir’s debt to Sufism and Hinduism lies upon the surface of his 
writings: his debt to Christianity—though I hold this debt to be 
an undoubted fact—is more difficult to estimate. There is much 
in the Bhakti tradition of India which has to Western ears a 
strangely Christian tone, yet is certainly of non-Christian origin. 
The “ Religion of Love,” wherever it arises, is bound to possess 
certain universal elements. It is indigenous in Hinduism; and 
only in its medizval developments can any direct Christian 
influence be found. However, both Ramanuja and Ramananda, 
from whom Kabir is in the direct line of descent, do appear to have 
absorbed some Christian notions; and similar notions, which may 
have been taken direct from the New Testament, or were adopted 
either from his master, Ramananda, or the Sufi poets, are present 
in Kabir’s poems. The detection of influence is always 
dangerous; and here there is no space for the detailed analysis 
which such an investigation requires. It may be that the perpetual 
insistence on the virtues of meekness and love, the constant invita- 
tion to seek God within the heart, do not really depend on Christian 
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inspiration, either direct or indirett. But few, I think, would deny 
the evangelical flavour of the biting rebuke to the Yogi who “ dyes 
“his garments, instead of dyeing his mind with the colour of 
“love”; or again of this :— 


‘Tt is not the austerities that mortify the flesh which are pleasing 
to the Lord, f Š ; 

When you leave off your clothes and kill your senses, you do not 
please the Lord ; : 

The man who is kind and who practises righteousness, who remains 
passive amidst the concerns of the world, who considers all 
creatures on earth as his own self, he attains the immortal 
Being : the True God is ever with him. 

Kabir says: He attains the True Name whose words are pure, 
and who is free from pride and conceit.”’ 


The wonderful song in which Kabir—almost in the words of the 
Fourth Gospel—praises ‘‘ that Word from which the universe 
“ springeth,’’ and the Pauline cry ‘* My heart dies, yet it lives!” 
add to the presumption that he did on occasion take both doctrines 
and metaphors from some Christian source. Especially, perhaps, 
in his deep and tender sense of the Divine Fathérhood, the per- 
petual brooding companionship of the Spirit from whom all came 
forth, does he approach most nearly to the temper of the Christian 
saints. ‘‘ Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings? ” said the 
Founder of Christianity; and his far-away follower stays his 
Tapturous ascents to the Empyrean to ask, in words directly 
reminiscent of the Sermon on the Mount :— 
‘ Why so impatient, my heart? 
He who watches over birds, beasts and insects, 


He who cared for you whilst you were yet in your mother’s womb, 
Shall He not care for you now that you are come forth? ” 


From his wide vision of the Cosmos, his sometimes violently erotic 
imagery, he comes back time after time to this: to the confident 
sense of dependence in love on the One Love ‘‘merged in all 
*“beauty,’’ who is his Guru, his Comrade, and his Lord. 


“ How could the love between me and Thee sever? 

As the leaf of the lotus abides in the water— 

So Thou art my Lord, and I am Thy servant! 

As the night-bird gazes all night at the moon— 

So Thou art my Lord and I am Thy servant. ' 

From the beginning until the end of time, there is love between 
Thee and me: 

How shall such love be extinguished ? 

Kabir says: As the river enters into the ocean, so my heart touches 
Thee.”’ 

EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


Norg.—The translations from Kabir’s poems quoted in this article are largely 
the work of Mr Rabindranath Tagore, to whom I am indebted for kind per- 
mission to use them here. 


THE LAND POLICIES OF GERMAN TOWNS. 


T would be difficult to name a German town that does not own a 
considerable proportion of the land within its administrative 
area. Often this intra-urban estate is supplemented by far larger 
possessions outside the boundaries. The practice of acquiring land 
on a large scale is an old and valuable tradition of communal life 
in Germany, going back to a period far antecedent to the existing 
systems of local government. It cannot be attributed to legislation, 
nor is it folfowed by virtue of any special powers granted to the 
towns. While the powers of English municipal boroughs in rela- 
tion to land ownership are severely restricted by law, German towns 
are free to traffic in real estate on any scale whatever without per- 
mission of any kind, unless, indeed, the contracting of a special 
loan should be necessary, in which event the assent of the Super- 
visory Authority is necessary. This assent, however, entails no 
local inquiry corresponding to the inquiries of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and instead of difficulties being put in the way the 
official policy is all in the direction of removing them. For, 
strange as it may sound to English ears, the Governments of 
Germany, far from wishing to hamper the towns in their land 
investments, are, without exception, continually urging the towns 
to buy as much land as possible and not to sell. 

The extent of land owned by German towns will probably sur- 
prise those who are unacquainted with the large views of municipal 
enterprise held in Germany, where large towns are as ready tospend 
a quarter of a million pounds in buying land as an average English 
town of the same size is to spend ten pounds upon a watering-cart. 
For: example, the following are the percentages of their entire 
administrative areas that were owned by the towns named in 1910 
(roads, streets, railways, water, and fortifications are all excluded, 
but the property of charitable foundations under public manage- 
ment is regarded as town property): Freiburg in Baden, 77.7 per 
cent.; Fiirth, 66.2 per cent.; Stettin, 62.5 per cent.; Heidelberg, 
61.1 per cent.; Coblence, 59.5 per cent.; Brandenburg, 52.8 per 
cent.; Augsburg, 49.0 per cent.; Mannheim, 48.6; Frankfort-on- 
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Main, 47.7 per cent.; Cologne, Munich, Saarbriicken, Wiesbaden, 
Hildesheim, Karlsruhe, and Darmstadt own from 30 te 40 per cent. 
of their areas, eleven other towns about one-quarter, and five others 
about one-fifth. 

Taking actual areas, the following was the extent of land (exclu- 
sive of roads) owned by some of the larger German towns in I9IO 
or 1911, with the ratio to population :— 


EXTENT OF Town ESTATES AND RATIO TO POPULATION. 


Extent of Town Lands. No. of 
Popu- Within Outside acres per 

Towns. lation adminis- adminis- Total. 1,000 
(1910). trative trative inhabi- 

area. area. tants. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Berlin aie wes 2,071,300 5,452.8 46,899.6 52,352.4 25.3 
Breslau... aoe 512,100 2,667.4 14,127.7 16,7951 32.8 
Brandenburg eat 53,600 9,264.2 8,375.3 17,639-5 326.6 
Frankfort-on-Main . 414,500 11,868.4 3,554.3 15,422.7 37-4 
Frankfort-on-Oder -> 68,300 3,062.8 9,509.5 12,572-3 184.8 
Fürth k 66,600 3,670.2 8,813.5 °12,483.7 + 186.3 
Freiburg in ` Baden . 83,300 9,846.2 2,247.9 12,094.I 145-7 
Görlitz ai F 85,800 758.3 76,9449 77,703-2 903-5 
Mannheim ... es 193,900 7,339.6 160.5 7,500.1 38.6 
Munich _... soe 596,500 5,724.7 7,068.2 12,792.9 21.4 
Rostock... bet 65,400 QII.7 27,632.6 28,544.3 439-1 
Strassburg via‘ 178,900 6,549.2 4,915.3. 11,464.5 64.0 
Stettin saio a 216,100 8,810.5 7,162.0 15,972-5 73.9 


These figures are exclusive of lands belonging to charitable 
foundations under municipal management or oversight, the extent 
of which, in many cases, exceeded that of the land which they 
owned outright. 

Long views and wide perspectives characterise the land policies 
of German towns. Their eyes are set not upon the needs of to-day 
—for these were foreseen and provided for long ago—nor yeton those 
of the near future, though ‘‘ near future’’ in German official 
language connotes a period of twenty-five years, but upon the 
interests of coming generations. The steady and systematic 
manner in which land is purchased might be illustrated by the 
experience of almost any large town. Thus during the period 1880 
to 1908 Breslau expended over a million and a-half pounds in the 
purchase of land within the communal area, of which sum 
41,199,000 was expended on land needed for public purposes and 
£330,000 on land intended for re-sale. The land transactions of 
this town have, throughout this period, been on an increasing scale. 
During the first half of the period the purchases amounted to 
£420,000, during the second half to £1,094,000. In addition, land 
was purchased to the value of £308,000 outside the municipal area, 
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£139,000 being expended in purchases in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood ofethe town. At the present time Breslau owns about 
one-quarter of the entire municipal area, and six times as much 
outside that area. Similarly, Königsberg increased its estate 
between 1890 and 1909 from 1,146 to 3,000 acres. Munich, between 
1891 and 1908, acquired 8,843 acres of land, so increasing its estate 
from 4,928 to 13,771 acres, and now owns nearly one-third of the 
entire municipal area and an estate half as large as the whole com- 
mune outside. 

In the year 1910 alone seventy-three of the large towns of 
Germany bought land to the aggregate extent of 9,584 acres, and 
to the aggregate value of over £4,000,000. The fifty-one com- 
munes in Greater Berlin purchased, during the ten years 1901-1911, 
20,600 acres of land at a cost of £17,500,000. Half of this land 
was in their own areas, and the remainder in communes for the 
most part near at hand. 

As a rule, it will be found that where forest and woodland sur- 
round a town the municipal authority has taken care to secure as 
much as possible for the use of the inhabitants. Germany has 
immemorially protected its forests, and, next to the States, the 
largest owners of forest lands are the communes. Of a total area 
of thirty-five million acres of forest in 1g00 the State owned 
11,075,000 acres, and the communes 5,645,000. The largest pro- 
portions of forest in communal ownership are in Baden and Alsace- 
Lorraine, vis., forty-five per cent.; the proportion in Hesse is 
thirty-six per cent., in Wurtemberg twenty-nine per cent., in 
Prussia and Bavaria only twelve per cent. Of the larger towns 
Frankfort-on-Oder owns 15,570 acres of forest, Brandenburg 11,220 
acres, Stettin 10,570 acres, Frankfort-on-Main 8,590 acres, 
Breslau 5,140 acres, Wiesbaden 4,750 acres, Coblence 5,000 acres, 
and Aix-la-Chapelle 3,230 acres. Many of the small communes of 
woody Wurtemberg own tracts of forest larger than those of all but 
a few favoured towns, for example, Baiersbronn with 7,200 acres, 
Freudenstadt with 6,200 acres, Rottweil with 5,600 acres, and Hall 
with 5,000 acres. 

The ownership of land and forest often proves an important 
source of profit for the communes. Many of the small communes of 
Baden derive much of their revenue from forests; in some cases the 
proceeds amount to 3os., and even 40s., per head of the population. 
The inhabitants of two little towns, Wellendingen and Ober- 
winden, are exempt from taxation owing to the yield of the public 
forests, and the Oberwinden folk are supplied with fuel free of 
charge. The village of Langenanbach, with 780 inhabitants, owns 
land and forest yielding in limestone and timber £2,500 per 
annum, an amount which covers all local expenditure and the cost 
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of water, and leaves a balance to be added to the credit of the com- 
mune yearly. The revenue of one small but favouredéWurtemberg 
commune is increased by £12,000 a year by its forests, and that of 
another by £8,000. ‘The little Prussian towns of Haynau and 
Goslar own forests which yield them a profit of £6,700 and £6,500 
a year respectively. , 

All such profits fall, however, before the gains which accrue to 
many large towns owing to their systematic trading in land. In 
the administrative year 1911-1912, Düsseldorf made a profit of 
21,400 on the turnover of its municipal land fund. Magdeburg 
bought land on the south side of the town at ros. gd. a square metre, 
to a total value of £300,000, and succeeded in selling two-thirds of 
it at £4 a square metre, for £ 1,300,000, while it bought land on the 
north side of the town for 23s. a square metre, and sold it for 43s. 
In 1912 Cologne owned land to the value of £2,900,000. Since a 
separate department was created thirty years ago for the adminis- 
tration of the town’s estate, a profit of £625,000 has been made 
upon land transactions, and the department has paid its way 

` always. R . 

Many towns follow this policy of land purchase so systematically 
and on so large a scale that they have found it necessary to create 
special administrative departments, under responsible and expert 
officials, to direct this branch of municipal activity. It isa common 
practice to float the Municipal Land Board with a large grant or 
loan, which may range from a quarter of a million to a million 
pounds. In 1910 fifty of the ninety-one German towns with a 
population over 50,000 had established special land purchase funds. 

But land buying and selling is not an end in itself. As a con- 
sequence of its land policy a German municipal authority generally 
has land of its own suitable for public works which it desires to take 
in hand; it can determine within certain limits in what directions 
the town shall extend; by the steady increase in the value of its 
estate it shares with-private owners in the material gain caused by 
municipal growth and development; it is able to institute and assist 
important housing schemes; and to some extent it can check land 
speculation. Many instances might be given of municipal author- 
ities which, owing to the large reserves of land in their ownership, 
have been able to give a new impetus to industrial development, 
and to renew the life of old and stagnant communities. 

The case of Mannheim is specially interesting. The town’s land 
policy was placed on its present basis in 1888, when the Town 
Council decided to expend in future at least ten per cent. of the 
proceeds of all sales of town land in the purchase of new property. 

' From that time forward the town appeared in the market as a buyer 
whenever land was for sale, and no opportunity was lost of prevent- 
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ing eligible land from becoming the object of private speculation. 
By the end of 1905 the municipal estate had an area of 6,080 acres, 
or more than a third of the entire extent of the administrative 
district. The foresight shown in assuring to the town the control 
of the outer districts, a matter so important for a large town, alike 
from the standpoint of housing, transit facilities, and public health, 
may be seen from the following statement, showing the proportions 
of land in municipal ownership in eight rings of a kilometre (five- 
eighths of a mile) wide from the centre outwards :— 


1, First kilometre ... sy tas 13.26 per cent, 
2. First to second kilometre... 27.52 iy 
3. Second to third 5 ies 37-59 b 
4. Third to fourth ” Eat 24.36 + 
5. Fourth to fifth 3 sxi 21.20 3 
6. Fifth to sixth 35 es 23.09 ` 
7. Sixth to seventh ,, bes 54.40 j 
8. Seventh to eighth ,, o 73-41 F 


To-day Mannheim owns 7,500 acres of land, all but 160 acres within 
its enlarged administrative area, the extent of which is 18,470 acres. 
Its estate averages over thirty-eight acres per 1,000 inhabitants. Not 
only has the town’s modern industrial prosperity been built upon 
its land policy, but the municipal authority claims that this policy 
has had a steadying influence on land prices, and has, in no small 
degree, discouraged land gambling by removing a large amount of 
the best land beyond the reach of the land and estate companies and 
other private speculators. 

Wherever German municipal authorities are most earnestly 
endeavouring to cope with the housing problem, made difficult and 
urgent owing to conditions met with only in a country of rapid 
industrial development, one of their most powerful auxiliaries is the 
ownership of an abundance of building land. In using this land 
for housing purposes a town may follow one of three courses: it can 
build houses upon its own land, it can sell land to co-operative and 
other building societies formed for providing working-class 
dwellings, or it can combine these two methods, by disposing of 
land on the leasehold principle. The Governments urge the com- 
munes to buy land freely and to promote house building by leasing 
it to public utility building societies, but not to sell outright. All 
three methods are followed; yet, while in the past the towns have 
been ready to sell land outright, the present tendency is to dispose 
of it only on the leasehold principle, with a view not merely to con- 
trolling the manner of its use, but of securing to the community the 
benefit of all increasing value. Land is so sold on a large scale by 
the municipalities of Mannheim, Leipzig, Charlottenburg, 
Neukölln, Posen, Breslau, Halle, Dortmund, Frankfort-on-Main, 
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Aix-la-Chapelle, Düsseldorf, Duisburg, Elberfeld, Essen, 
Würzburg, Ulm, Karlsruhe, and Strassburg. This public land is 
usually sold subject to conditions intended to prevent speculation 
in the houses built upon it. In some cases the town reserves a right 
.of pre-emption, in others an unqualified right to buy back after a 
certain term of years. The term of lease varies from sixty.to one 
hundred years. yi 

But a land purchase policy needs as its complement a policy of 
land and town development. All the enterprise shown by German 
towns in the increase and management of their land reserves would 
be futile, and its financial success would be dearly bought, if itexerted 
no direct and beneficial influence upon the building of the towns, 
their housing conditions, and their outward amenities generally. 
Here are seen the purpose and the wisdom of the German system 
of town planning. One may often read in German newspapers that 
such and such a town has bought a large adjacent estate ‘‘ with a 
. “view to the expansion of the town.’ The English idea is that 
towns should expand “‘ naturally,’’ without any attempt by the local 
authorities to regulate their growth. And our towns may so expand 
and do—it is only a question of how they expand, whether for- 
tuitously or on rational and healthy lines. The German regards his 
town as a living organism, whose development both deserves and 
needs to be controlled with the utmost thought and care. The 
official town plan in which this idea of town life finds expres- 
sion is a distinctly German conception, and is one of the most 
valuable contributions made by Germany to the science of civic 
government. In the drawing up of modern town plans regard is 
had to every factor in the life and development of the community— 
traffic, housing, trade, and industry, recreation, access to the open 
country, and the like. Most towns in planning their areas adopt 
what is called the ‘‘ zone ” system. The so-called ‘“‘ zones ” are 
not, however, concentric areas extending outward, but merely 
separate districts to which different building regulations apply, 
e.g., as to the amount of a:building site to be left free, the height 
of buildings, and the width of streets, the general rule being 
followed that higher buildings may be erected and a larger propor- 
tion of the ground be covered in the inner district, and that building 
must be less dense and houses lower in the outer areas. Graduated 
building regulations of this character are in operation in many of 
the large towns in relation to new town extensions. 

A still more important division of the town area is that into dis- 
tricts as determined by the purposes for which the land may be 
applied. Thus the newer town plans invariably set apart a special 
area for industry, where alone factories and workshops may be 
erected. In many cases the location of this industrial district has 
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been determined by nature or unalterable conditions, e.g., rivers, 


canals, or rdilway systems, but where a town is able to begin with . 


a clean sheet industry is given the least delectable part of the 
municipal area, and regard is had to the prevailing winds, so that 
annoyance from smoke and noise may be reduced to a minimum. 
Another district is usually reserved for houses of a better class; 
anotber for working-class dwellings, and sometimes there is a 
country-house area, in which only villas surrounded by gardens and 
open land may be erected. 

No special legislation has been needed in order to enable the local 
authorities to carry out even the largest of their town planning 
schemes. Such work falls within the general scope of communal 
government, and now, as in the past, the towns act on their own 
initiative and responsibility, though the Governments are not slow 
to bring pressure to bear upon backward authorities. The 

‘Prussian and Bavarian Governments have for years been specially 
insistent upon the importance of the early and systematic 
planning of urban areas subject to rapid increase of 
population’ The larger towns, however, need no outside pressure 
of this kind. It is questionable whether a town of any importance 
can be named which has not taken up the question in the spirit of 


earnestness which it desérves, and the credit for what has been done | 


in Germany in this domain belongs to the local authorities alone. 

The orderly planning of towns is made immeasurably easier 
owing to the right of local authorities to decide which land within 
the administrative area shall be eligible for building purposes. 
Owners of land are not able to build where and when they will. The 
town makes the streets, and in order that a site may be built upon 
at all, however suitable it may seem in the eyes of its owner, it is 
essential that it shall be formally recognised on the building plan 
as ready for the purpose, and shall lie upon a street duly planned 
by the local authority. Hence, no land or estate company would 
dream of laying out its property without coming to a clear under- 
standing with this authority. Such an understanding is more 
than a formality, for while the local authority puts no needless 
obstacles in the way of town extensions promoted by private enter- 
prise, it insists upon public interests being respected at every turn. 
A speculative land company may use unscrupulous methods in dis- 
posing of its land, but the fact that it sells land as ‘“‘ building land” 
does not make it such. 

This power to regulate the opening up of new areas enables 
German local authorities to obtain from landowners concessions 
important for the planning of their towns. As they have the last 
word in determining whether a new district shall be developed or 
not, it is seldom difficult to induce the owners to cede to the town 
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all the land desired not only for wide streets and squares, but for 
schools and other public buildings that may sooner or fater become 
necessary Owing to growth of population. Valuable concessions of 
this kind are constantly obtained by the municipal authorities of 
Berlin and its suburbs in their dealings with the many land develop- 
ment companies there. we 

Here, however, the powers of the local authority over the owners 
of building land are not exhausted. German towns insist that when 
the community carries out extension and improvement schemes that 
bring profit to private persons, the latter shall contribute fairly 
to the cost. In Prussia this is effected by two useful provisions of 
the Communal Taxation Law of 1893, one of which says that lands 
whose value is increased owing to the fact that building lines have 
been fixed in respect of them may be taxed at a higher rate than 
other properties, the increase being proportionate to the greater 
value acquired, while the other and more important provision ` 
empowers local authorities to exact ‘‘ betterment ” contributions 
from the owners of property which benefits by public expenditure. 
Cases of the application of the latter power afe of frequent 
occurrence. 

Finally, in some of the States, the towns, in the interest of 
public improvements and the systematic development and planning 
of their areas, have at command powers of expropriation of a kind 
unknown in this country. No general law of expropriation applies 
to the Empire as a whole. The question of expropriation 
is, indeed, dealt with in the Imperial constitution, but only in rela- 
tion to the construction of railways which may be deemed to be 
necessary for national defence or in the interest of the whole 
Empire, and even here expropriation must be legalised by special 
Statute in each individual case. Most of the Federal States have 
Expropriation Acts, however, some of them going back to the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Two methods of expropriation are 
followed, vis., (a) either the principle of expropriation for reasons 
of public interest is laid down in general terms, without enumer- 
ating the permissible objects of expropriation, or (b) the cases and 
the circumstances in which expropriation may be resorted to are 
specified. Laws of Prussia and Baden may be instanced in illustra- 
tion, of the first method, and laws of Prussia and Bavaria in 
illustration of the second. In general, expropriation in any given 
case is authorised by Royal Ordinance or Ministerial Decree, and 
no special or local statute is necessary to put the law in operation. 

In Prussia, owners of land can be expropriated under two laws: 
(a) for the purpose of street-planning under the law of July 2nd, 
1875, relating to the ‘‘ construction and alteration of streets and 
“ squares in urban and rural districts,” and (b) for a wider range 
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of purposes under the general law of June 11th, 1874, relating to 
“the expropriation of landed property.” Expropriation can be 
resorted to of right in the former case by any commune which has 
adopted an alignment plan to the execution of which land 
belonging to adjacent owners is necessary, while in the latter case 
a special Royal Order is necessary in every case. The general law 
of 1874 provides for expropriation ‘‘ for reasons of public welfare 
“in respect of undertakings to the execution of which the exercise 
“ of the right of expropriation is necessary,” and it is occasionally 
applied when land is needed for the laying out of streets and squares 
and the construction of buildings and works of public interest, such 
as hospitals, poor-houses, abattoirs and stockyards, market halls, 
schools, tramways, water conduits, &c., and for the removal of 
blocks of insanitary houses. The full, but not a speculative, value 
must be paid for land taken compulsorily, the value being fixed by 
a committee of assessors appointed by the State supervisory 
authority in agreement with the parties interested. In general, no 
great regard is paid in Germany either by law or custom to the 
interests of spectators, or the expectations of owners who regard 
public need as their most valuable asset. The Prussian law of 
expropriation expressly says that in estimating the compensation to 
be paid, no account shall be taken of ‘‘ the increased value that may 
‘be acquired by the property in consequence of the new works.” 
The modern German laws on town-planning go beyond crude 
expropriation, however, for they provide for the compulsory 
“ pooling ” of entire areas of undeveloped urban land with a view 
to the re-distribution of this land amongst the various owners in the 
old proportions either as to area or value, in such a way as will best 
promote the opening up of the district affected, the laying out of 
public streets, roads, and open spaces, and the advantageous use of 
building plots. Baden has a general law on the subject, dating 
from 1896, and its powers have been used repeatedly by the town 
of Mannheim, though compulsion was not needed in allcases. The 
law of Saxony provides for the expropriation and pooling of urban 
properties by means of local by-laws which only need to be 
sanctioned by the Minister of the Interior. In Prussia, similar 
powers have been conferred upon four large towns by special laws, 
but as yet there is no general statute on the subject. Frankfort-on- 
Main first obtained a local Act in 1902, and it is significant that the 
mere possession of the power to compel unwilling owners to come 
in to the pool made its application unnecessary. Posen, Cologne, 
and Wiesbaden have since secured the same powers with modifica- 
tions, and there is a strong movement in favour of legislation to 
enable all communes so disposed to acquire these powers by the 
simple device of adopting by-laws to that end. What the energetic 
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A STUDENT of Eastern politics, whether he has traced its 

history at home or whether he has watched the course of 
events upon the spot, is often apt to become a partisan of one or other 
of the many sects and factions, whose mutual antipathies create the 
“ Eastern question.” I am painfully aware of an unconscious 
tendency on my own part to fall into this error, and to sympathise 
with this nationality or that creed because I imagine I can detect 
therein some quality which appeals to an ingrained sentiment or 
emotion within me. This is doubtless one of the failings of human 
nature. But before going further I beg the reader to believe that 
in spite of this unconscious tendency, which we all have, I have 
attempted in this article to see all sides, and to form a judgment, 
which, even if he does not agree with, he will recognise as sincere. 

Last autumn, for the third time in four years, I set out on another 
journey in search of knowledge about Oriental politics, and with 
the object of touring the Ottoman Empire from Thrace to Armenia. 
The Balkans had just been swept by a desolating war; Bulgaria 
was crushed; Albania born; the Concert of Europe was but a name 
without prestige south of the Danube. Turkey, once humbled, was 
now returning to her own through victories won by others, 
_ straining eagerly to divert attention from her Asiatic disorders by 
a further dose of ‘‘ Balkan narcotic.” Such was the position when 
I reached Constantinople last October to begin a journey into 
Eastern Thrace. 

First of all, it interested me to know what was the effect on 
Turkey of the reoccupation of Adrianople and the surrounding 
country, and how far this new move would prejudice her regenera- 
tion in Asia Minor. In Constantinople I heard the point of view 
of the civil official, in Adrianople I heard the point of view of the 
military, and in bazaars and street corners I heard the views of 
Turkish public opinion, as far as this is at present articulate. All 
opinions, including those of many impartial foreign observers, 
agreed that the position of Turkey under the Treaty of London 
would have been one which scarcely left room for the exercise of her 
independence. It was pointed out to me that the Midia-Enos line 
laid down by the Powers was strategically indefensible. An 
arbitrary line drawn without regard for physical conditions across 
a featureless downland, it would have enabled a Bulgarian force on 
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the Ergene at any moment to cut the communicatjons between 
Chatalja and the Dardanelles. The absence of any means of 
breaking invasion from the north-west and of securing co-operation 
between the military forces at these two points would make the 
capital strategically indefensible. Whatever we may think of the 
method of Turkey’s move last August, it is only fair tg remember 
that by that action she extricated herself from a position which 
practically meant dependence on the will of neighbouring states. I 
cannot speak with knowledge of military affairs, but the impression 
that I gathered from various quarters led me to believe that the re- 
occupation of Eastern Thrace would impose no extra burden upon 
Turkish finance. The problem of the defence of that frontier may 
quite conceivably be solved, not by fortifications at Kirk Kilisse 
and Dimotika, but by a reorganisation of the methods of mobilisa- 
tion which affects the Ottoman Empire as a whole. 

After a few weeks in Thrace, I crossed the Straits and travelled 
down the Anatolian railway through the heart of Asia Minor. Here 
in the vilayets of Konia and Angora the true home of the Turk is 
to be found. Here live those kind, hospitable, fazy, and ‘long- 
suffering sons of Osman, who for centuries have borne the burden 
of empire in order to gratify the greed of tyrants in Stambul. The 
Turk of, Anatolia is the backbone of the Empire, and there he can 
be seen, living like a highlander in the forested valleys of the 
‘Taurus, or on the high plateau of Central Anatolia, cultivating his 
patches of wheat and maize, and living at peace with his neighbour. 
His hardy life on the highland plateau has bred in him a physique 
fully equal to that of the Cossack, and upon him has fallen the 
whole burden of military service, which he has borne so un- 
complainingly. But in this twentieth century there is at last some 
sign of material progress, for while other parts of the Empire are 
distracted by massacres, brigand raids, and wars, in Anatolia at 
least the sword has given place to the plough, and European 
methods and western education are making slow but sure headway. 
The great medium of western civilisation is Germany, whose 
influence is, I am persuaded, in every way beneficial. By the 
railways and irrigation works, which her companies and banks are 
carrying out in co-operation with the Turkish Government, by the 
building of roads and the establishment of schools, she is, without 
prejudicing the development of the Ottoman national ideal, intro- 
ducing European methods into a state of society now worn out and 
effete. In south-east Anatolia on the plains of Cilicia, western ideas 
have made even greater headway than on the Anatolian plateau. 
Here is a large Armenian population in the towns, and the 
Armenian question has been considerably to the fore of recent 
years. Unlike Anatolia, which in recent years has never known a 
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massacre, the Cilician plains only a few years ago were the scene of 
one of the worst holocausts which have ever taken place in Turkey. 
This was all the more remarkable in view of the growth of western 
influence, which had undoubtedly got a good footing in those parts 
even at that time. The massacre at Adana only serves to illustrate 
the fact that such occurrences as these never take place in Turkey 
without a direct inspiration from above. But in view of the great 
crisis through which the Empire was passing at that particular 
moment, and in view of the peculiarly dangerous form of agitation 
which had sprung up at the time among the Armenians, a collision 
of some sort was hardly surprising. I think it would be safe to say 
that the advent of the Bagdad railway to the Cilician plains, 
accompanied by the rush of modern improvements and European 
methods, will prevent any artificially-organised reprisals between 
Mohammedan and Christian in future. 

As soon as I left the zone of German influence, I at once observed 
a change to a more primitive state of society. Indeed, it would 
not be too much to say that if some of the influence which Germany 
is now exertisiag in Anatolia and Cilicia were introduced into the 
Armenian vilayets, we should go a long way towards solving the 
Armenian problem. Desirous of visiting some of this more 
primitive country, I made up a small caravan last November at 
Adana, and trekked into the highlands of Lesser Armenia. The 
northern parts of the vilayets of Aleppo and Adana contain a 
large Armenian population, severed from their brethren in the 
north-eastern vilayets, and forming part of the ancient kingdom 
of Lesser Armenia, which was known in history as the ally of the 
Byzantine Emperors. At the present day the Christian popula- 
tion here is confined to the secluded mountain valleys of the Anti- 
taurus range. Thither they have been driven in times past, while 
the Mohammedan descendants of Seljuk and Saracen inhabit the 
plains to the north and south. Lesser Armenia is a striking 
example of the principle that humanity becomes what its environ- 
ment makes it, for here we find a semi-independent race of high- 
landers, with six centuries of freedom behind them, not cringing 
and whining like the Armenian of the Asiatic coast town, but 
vying with the Caucasian for bravery, and with the Kurd for 
rascality. During the few weeks that I was in Lesser Armenia, I 
visited Sis, Hadjin, and Zeitun, the last two places being noted as 
outlaw retreats for the whole countryside. Situated at the head 
of rocky gorges, these towns consist of mud houses, literally 
piled, like packs of cards, up the precipitous mountain slopes, and 
even against cliffs, for protection from enemies in the valleys 
below. At Zeitun I found a large colony of outlaws and brigands, 
headed by a bishop who had a closer acquaintance with military 
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lore than with principles of theology. A state of warfare existed 
on all week days between the inhabitants of Zeitun, "headed by its 
bishop and four so-called noblemen, against the Turkish garrison 
of a fort lower down the valley. Raids and forays were frequent 
on the rocks above the town, one of which I witnessed one evening 
from the verandah of the bishop’s house, between a Turkish 
outpost and a gang of outlaws. The Armenians of Zeitun were 
up in arms against anything which savoured of central government 
control. Nothing would persuade them to pay their taxes, or send 
a soldier to serve in the Turkish Army, while, of course, any 
caravan of Turkish goods or a flock of sheep passing from one town 
to the other, was in their eyes a lawful object for plunder. In 
fact, here is a country unsubdued by Turkey in the heart of her 
Empire, living in a tribal state, and one can hardly wonder at the 
Young Turks taking some steps to bring these primitive tribesmen 
to law and order. But, as usual, their methods have been clumsy and 
stupid. One of their methods is to find out the Armenian villages 
lower down the valley, where the Zeitun brigands and outlaws 
come, and to put pressure upon these innocent peasants in. order 
to make them betray their brethren. As a result, the latter have 
to a large extent joined the outlaws, and the position is made 
- infinitely worse. There is thus a state of guerilla warfare con- 
tinually going on in and around Zeitun, with a truce every 
Sunday. I witnessed the comedy of Oriental warfare one Sunday 
morning last November, when I attended mass in the ancient 
Gregorian church on the rock at Zeitun. The Bishop officiated in 
full robes, and as I reached the church who should I find at the 
entrance but the Turkish commander of the soldiers with whom 
the Zeitunlis were at war on week days, accompanied by the 
“mufti” or Mohammedan chaplain of the Ottoman forces. I 
shall not readily forget the sight of that gaunt, bare church, 
perched up on the cliff, half-fortress like, battered by storm and 
siege for many a century. Within its walls stood the rude 
Christian altar with its screen of lattice, behind which went forth 
* the ancient Gregorian chants in shrill, weird Eastern strains, while 
the incense enveloped the body of the little church in its fragrant 
haze. It was a display of Oriental Christianity, with all its pomp 
and mystery. And there, crowded in the nave, were the rude 
picturesque Armenian highlanders, armed to the teeth with knives 
and rifles, and standing beside me the representative of the Turkish 
Government, commander of the forces, with whom these high- 
landers were at war on week days. All of us, whether Christian 
or Mohammedan, were worshipping at the same shrine, and what- 
ever may be said against Islam, this incident is enough to prove 
that there is no other religion which shows more tolerance for the 
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rights and customs of other faiths. After the service, the Bishop, 
the Turkish officials, and myself, all retired to the. vestry, where 
a spread of rice, mutton, and grease was served, with wine and 
cognac. Speeches of a semi-political nature were accompanied by 
uproarious toasts, and finally the Bishop became very merry, and 
the Turkish Governor required the assistance of a gendarme to get 
him out of the room! 

Such is the paradox of Eastern life. But no one who visits 
Lesser Armenia can say that the Armenians are crushed under the 
heel of a tyrannous Turk. In Zeitun at least, it is the other way. 
In the country of the Geok Su river, the principal brigand bands 
are all Armenian. In fact, I found just the same state of affairs 
here as I found further east, in Greater Armenia, when I visited 
it last year. The only difference is that here Zeitunli Armenians, 
and to a certain extent Circassians, are the disturbing element, 
while in Greater Armenia that function is usurped by the Kurds. 
Gradually the Turks are penetrating both these districts, and 
indeed, considerable progress has been made in the last ten years 
in buiJding roads, and in establishing gendarmerie posts in these 
highlands. An American missionary, whom J met at Marash, 
and who had lived forty years on the borders of this country, told 
me that he had himself witnessed during that time a great improve- 
ment in the social state of the population. Raids on villages by 
robber bands are less frequent as compared with former times, the 
power of the tribal chiefs is less, and gradually the Turkish 
Government is asserting its control.- 

Leaving the Armenian highlands, I reached the Syrian plains, 
and here I crossed the social dividing line, north of which the 
population consists of Turks and Armenians, and south of which 
the Arabs commence, and form the bulk of the population up to 
the edge of the Arabian Desert. This line runs from Aintab to 
Urfa and Diabekr. The Arab-speaking population of the 
surrounding plains have little in common, either historically, 
racially, or politically, with the Turk of Asia Minor. The present- 
day descendants of Seljuk and Saracen love each other but little. 
The Arab despises the Turk, because he has sharper wits and 
keener intelligence. Partisans of the Arabs, however, forget that 
their one great failing is their lack of coherence and of constructive 
ability, of which the Turk, with all his faults, has some small 
amount. The Turk is able to govern the Arab because he can 
conceive a plan and carry it out with a stolid perseverance unknown 
to the Arab. The result of this difference in character, due I think 
partly to race and partly to environment, has caused the Arab 
question recently to become acute, and has threatened to disturb the 
stability of the Ottoman Empire in a part hitherto regarded as 
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invulnerable. In Damascus and Aleppo I met several members of 
the Arab party, and from them I gathered the nature of the demands 
which they are making upon the Turkish Government. The chief 
points of their programme are: Recognition of Arabic as an official 
language for Government offices and Law Courts; the increase of 
schools in which Arabic is the medium of instruction; the restriction 
of the native liability for military service to the Syfian ‘vilayets. 
The principle of all these proposals has been admitted by the Turks, 
and at present the first two have been carried out, but the settlement 
of the third is still pending. Thus the Arab and Syrian problem 
in the south-east of the Ottoman Empire differs from the Armenian 
problem in the north-east in at least one respect. While the former 
can only be solved by tactful concessions based on Home Rule for 
local nationalities, the latter requires a policy of consolidation of the 
power of the central government, so as to control a still primitive 
Nomad and highland population. The former problem requires 
the exercise of a little common-sense in Stambul, but the latter 
cannot be solved without the application of European assistance to 
the central Turkish authority. In Armenia an adequate nucleus of 
European officials must be introduced into the local administration 
and the gendarmerie, and must be accompanied also by the con- 
struction of roads and railways along the principal trade routes. 
There are two ways of accomplishing this. Firstly, the eastern 
vilayets may be separated from the rest of Asia Minor and put under 
direct international control, with Russia as the agent of the Powers. 
This, of course, as the history of Russia in Central Asia shows, 
would be tantamount to Russian annexation. On the other hand, 
I can testify from what I saw when I was in the Caucasus 
and Turkestan in 1911, that those parts of Central ‘Asia which had 
been definitely annexed by Russia have benefited to a certain extent 
by the comparatively orderly and peaceful rule which she has 
brought in her train. But I also did not fail to see that this result 
is obtained at the expense of local nationalism, and is in direct 
antagonism to the spread of the Mohammedan idea, and of any- 
thing that makes for the regeneration of the east on the lines of 
native culture. Russia absorbs every race she comes in contact 
with, and while her expansion has been materially beneficial up to 
a point, so far as it has gone, nevertheless there is no reason why 
she should be allowed to acquire the hegemony of Asia and to over- 
whelm the Moslem nationalities of the east, who are struggling to 
regenerate themselves, in a wilderness of crude Slavism. It is true 
that the Caucasus has recently been blessed with a humane and 
progressive viceroy, but it is not a decade since the confiscation of 
the Armenian church properties, the massacre of Baku, and the 
terror of the Galitzin régime. Anyone who knows Russian politics 
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is aware of the constant danger of reactionary upheavals, and of the 
peculiarly un$table state of that country internally. Moreover, the 
history of Russia’s Finnish and Polish policy is not calculated to 
inspire confidence in the minds of Russian Armenians. From 
conversations I had with Armenian ecclesiastical dignitaries in 
Turkey last autumn, and also with certain members of the 
‘“ Dashhakstion,”’ I am strongly under the impression that Turkish 
Armenians would infinitely prefer to remain under Turkish rule, 
provided that they can secure the benefits of law and order in the 
remoter parts of Asia Minor, where at present they are at the mercy 
of Khurdish tribes. They realise, in fact, that under Turkish rule 
their religious freedom and autonomy are recognised by the 
capitulations, and that there is infinitely more chance of the 
development of their national culture than under the Russifying 
policy of the St. Petersburg Government. Why, therefore, should 
such drastic measures as a Russian protectorate fon Armenia be 
adopted when the process of civilising the eastern vilayets of 
Turkey is going on steadily, if slowly, under Turkish rule at the 
present time,’ albeit under conditions of peculiar difficulty? As I 
have shown, the independent witness of American missionaries is 
on the side of Turkey, and after all it is only six years since the 
Empire has been rid of the corrupt rule of the single tyrant. Now, 
because a group of enthusiastic, if inexperienced, Jews and Turks 
have grasped power in Stambul, and have failed to convert the 
whole of Asia Minor in six years into a Paradise, is that any reason 
for allowing Armenia to be crushed under the heel of the Cossack? 
It is merely exchanging one tyrant for another, without having even 
attempted to reform the first. When I was in North-West Persia 
last year, I saw the working of Russian diplomacy at Maku and 
Kotur, where Khurdish chieftains were being bribed by Russian 
agents to keep up a state of disorder along the Turco-Persian 
frontier in order to embarrass the local Persian governors and 
Turkish Kaimakams. A fuller account of my observations was 
contributed to THE CONTEMPORARY Review for April, 1913. I 
would ask, therefore, has Turkey had a fair chance? It is well 
known that nothing would assist Armenian reform more than the 
construction of railways and roads; but a treaty between Turkey 
and Russia prevents the former from constructing any railways in 
the Armenian vilayet without Russia’s permission. Thus Russia, 
while unctuously pretending to favour Armenian reform, at the 
same time withholds one of the chief methods of effecting it. 
Moreover, the recent action of Russia, in preventing British officers 
from being used to reform the gendarmerie in Armenia, indicates 
that Russia is interested in Armenia, not in order to reform it, but 
to make it a stepping-stone for further advance southwards. Mr. 
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Noel Buxton, whose opinions on this subject I cannot share, in 
his article in the Nineteenth Century for Decembet, appears to 
maintain that the north-eastern vilayets of Asia Minor could be 
annexed to the Caucasus without any effect on the political situation 
in the middle east. He tries to prove at one point that ‘‘ the 
‘‘ boundary of true Armenia is the highland, with its borders in the 
“lofty hills north of the Diabekr,” and argues that shé could quite 
well annex the country north of this point without affecting the 
other parts of the Ottoman Empire. As one who has traversed a 
part of the territory in question, let me say that to my knowledge 
no such natural boundary exists. North-east Asia Minor, like the 
rest of the central Asian plateau, is traversed by disjointed 
mountain ranges, cut off at various points so that no definite 
physical boundary over a large area of the country can be traced. 
Thus the mountains north of Diabekr are not contiguous with the 
end of the Anti-Taurus on the west, nor do they form an 
impenetrable wall to anyone journeying south, since the Euphrates 
cuts a gap right through them. In fact, the saying of Moltke, who 
knew that country half a century ago, is full of medning:.‘‘ The 
“power that holds Erzerum can control the lower reaches of the 
“ Euphrates.” Moreover, the whole history of Asia Minor shows 
that a political power in its eastern provinces must sooner or later 
permeate the whole of the continent, for the physical conditions are 
such that access east and west is even easier than access north and 
south. If Russia advances beyond the Araxes, she will be able to 
dominate Mesopotamia on the south, and Anatolia on the west. 
The apologists of Russia in this country fail to realise that an Anti- 
Turk campaign is merely assisting Russia to convert that country 
into another Azerbaijan, and to re-enact the tragedy of north-west 
Persia on the plateaux of the Upper Euphrates. 

‘What, then, is the alternative scheme? The most common-sense 
policy, and the one which seems to be in process of adoption by the 
Powers at thé present moment, is to assist Turkey to reform the 
north-eastern vilayets by supplying her with the means of carrying 
out reform. The reorganisation of the gendarmerie and of the 
finances under European officials would be accompanied by 
the appointment of European Inspectors-General to act in co- 
operation with the Turkish Governors-General. In the event of 
disagreement between these two heads, the matters at issue would 
be referred to the Sublime Porte, and the Powers, if united, would 
be able to bring diplomatic pressure to bear in the settlement of any 
such dispute. The Porte is believed to be willing to agree to these 
conditions, which do not infringe the sovereignty of the Empire, 
but at the same time introduce the elements of reform. The chief 
difficulty here is the question of the nationality of the European 
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officials. Rutsia objects to any foreign officials in Armenia who 
are not subservient to her ‘‘ high policy ” and ulterior designs. If: 
England backs Russian diplomacy and becomes a party to an 
unofficial ‘‘ triple entente,” she will have to sacrifice not only the 
idea of a reformed Ottoman Empire, but also her duty to the 
Armenians, to say nothing of her own prestige as an eastern Power. 
To my mind, the best solution would be found by introducing 
Officials from the neutral States of Europe. The Swedish 
gendarmes and the Belgian Customs officials in Persia have shown 
what can be done under most trying circumstances by subjects of 
neutral nationalities. Moreover, the Dutch in the East Indies have 
given distinct proof of ability to govern Orientals. In this way, 
therefore, and by the construction of roads and railways in the east 
of Asia Minor, the Armenian problem can be solved, and then it 
will be seen to be only a part of the general problem of consolidating 
the central authority in the eastern provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire. J maintain that this can be done without infringing the 
‘sovereignty af the Sultan, and without giving the already over- 
gorged Russian Bear yet another slice of the juicy East. History 
must once again repeat itself, and another wave of western 
Civilisation must sweep across the continent from the Bosphorus to 
the Euphrates. Asia Minor has had many of such waves before, 
Aryan, Hittite, Greek, Parthian, Roman, Arab, Seljuk, and 
Osmanli ; all these represent successive waves of civilisations, which 
have surged to and fro across this highway between east and west. 
But the new wave of the twentieth century, coming from the west, 
will, we hope, not be accompanied by those violent ‘political 
commotions, military invasions, and social upheavals, which have 
characterised the race movements of history, but will rather prove 
to be a peaceful penetration, which under the influence of western 
science and industry will herald a new era. What Peter the 
Great did for Russia in the eighteenth century, when he introduced 
Germans to reform his Government, can also be done for Turkey in 
the twentieth century. Previous attempts to introduce foreign 
officials into Turkey have failed because of the lack of sympathy 
between Turk and European. Mutual hostility, based on religion, 
has created a barrier which up to now has been unsurmountable. 
But the days are at hand when Europe will realise that Islam and 
Christianity, so far from being enemies, are but different aspects 
of the same great fundamental truth. The awakening of Islam 
from the lethargy of centuries will thus be stimulated by its contact 
with a sympathetic Europe, and will have its first-fruits in the 
material progress of the continent of Asia Minor, one of the fairest 
{ands of the Ottoman Empire. 
M. Puiiirs PRICE. 
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A REVIEW OF JAPAN’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
CHRISTIANITY. oF 


APAN to-day stands for a modern civilised power, but we must 
continually bear in mind that she has played that part fora very 
short time, and that the Japanese people, while every year becoming 
more acquainted with what modern civilisation means, are, as far as 
modern civilisation goes, living in a new world which they still very 
imperfectly understand. They have been content that the men at 
the top should understand and know what ought fo be done, and 
have been as ambitious as their rulers that Japan should come into 
line with the civilised powers of the West. Thus any call upon 
them that has involved sacrifice, or change, or interference with their 
old ways they have obediently responded to, while they have had 
their compensation in their freedom to appropriate and enjoy 
advantages not known to them before, and in the interest that new 
developments going on amongst them has excited. But what I want 
to make clear at the outset is this, that when we speak, as I am 
proposing to do, of Japan’s attitude towards Christianity, we are 
using the term Japan to denote the modern civilised power, and not 
to connote the Japanese people. In fact, paradoxical though it may 
seem, it might be quite true to say that Japan has rejected Chris- 
tianity while saying too that Christianity is making wonderful 
progress among the Japanese people. 

When Japan, after her three hundred years of seclusion, at last 
opened her doors and allowed herself to look out upon the world, 
she was not long in determining what her line of action should be, 
and with wonderful intelligence and rapidity she set herself to 
acquire all that the Western nations had tooffer her. In the direction 
however, of becoming a Christian nation she has never from the first 
taken any step. Missionaries came uninvited; Japan was well aware 
that they had come and if at first she regarded them with suspicion 
and fear, this was not to be wondered at.’ For there was an inherited 
dread of Christianity in Japan, due to the political intrigues of the 
Jesuit missionaries in the past, that had’ led to the exclusion of 
foreigners from the country, and to Christianity becoming a pro- 
scribed religion with the penalty of death attaching to the profession 
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of it. Now,\however, they were looking at everything afresh; and, 
as their fears and suspicions died down, they were even disposed to 
welcome the missionary, and especially those missionaries who came 
to them from England and America. But the welcome accorded 
them, and this needs to be clearly understood, was not a welcome to 
the Faith they came to teach. Japan recognised in them a force of 
voluntary workers, all anxious to court her good will, whom she 
could turn to account as powerful assistants in promoting the cause 
of Western civilisation—and this, in manifold ways: They were 
of all foreigners the most accessible; their homes would be examples 
of foreign domestic life; they had information, precious in those 
early days, to be given on many subjects; above all, they could 
impart the coveted knowledge of the English language. And the 
missionaries readily lent themselves to all these purposes, claiming 
only liberty freely to make converts, and to establish Churches and 
schools. And, of course, this liberty was granted; but Japan had, 
nevertheless, implicit trust in the patriotism of her people; and, 
whatever ling she might eventually determine to take on the question 
of religion, counted on the people’s obediently following her direc- 
tions. Meanwhile, she first concerned herself with the carrying out 
of other reforms, of the importance of which she was fully convinced. 

The years ran on; no obstacle had been placed in the way of the 
missionaries, and: Japan had become the field of almost unparalleled 
missionary activity. Missionaries of all denominations, and with 
ample funds at their command, had flocked to Japan from America. 
The English Church had sent her missionaries and a notable Bishop 
in the person of Edward Bickersteth, who drew the missions of 
the Anglo communion together, and laid the foundations of a 
Japanese Church with a Constitution of its own and a body of 
Canons; Nicolai, a Greek Bishop of striking presence and Apostolic 
zeal, was rearing a massive Cathedral on an eminence in the heart of 
Tokyo; and the Roman Catholics, with resolute determination, had 
taken up their work of three centuries before. Thus Churches had 
been founded ; thousands were becoming Christians; and Japan in 
these days might rightly be regarded as one of the most hopeful 
fields of missionary enterprise. 

And so we come to the year 1889, when the new Constitution was 
formally promulgated with an article in it declaring tolerance to 
all religions. This was Japan’s first definite pronouncement on the 
matter of religion, and was naturally hailed with satisfaction by 
the missionaries. But even this was no proof that Japan was paving 
the way to Christianity. That she had been considering Christianity 
all these years there can be no doubt, but the questions she had been 
asking herself were such as these: What was the real power of 
Christianity? How far was it essential or not essential to the main- 
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tenance, say, of England’s greatness? Were the Gpvernments in 
Europe upholding their Churches or pursuing a secularising policy ? 
Were the enlightened thinkers of the time for the most part Christian 
or so only in name? To what extent would it militate against Japan’s , 
being favourably regarded by the nations of the West if she declared 
herself as no convert to the Christian Faith? Answers to these’ 
questions seemed to prove to her that Christianity was in no wise 
essential. What was more essential in her eyes was that she must 
prove herself a modern civilised power ; and, in extending tolerance 
to all religions she was doing the most that could be required of her, 
and acting on a principle that no civilised nation could do otherwise 
than applaud. 

The important thing still to bear in mind is that, while the mis- 
sionaries of the various Churches and denominations might be work- 
ing with, to them, the most gratifying success among the Japanese 
people, Japan—the advancing new power—whether her people 
realised it or not, whether the world realised it or not, was none the 
less studiously keeping herself detached from Chmstianity. Had 
she not been doing so, it is hardly conceivable thdt she should not 
already have been taking steps towards nationalising Christianity, 
and, with this end in view, have been manifesting some favour at 
least towards the missionaries of one Church rather than to those of 
another. Now, England with her prestige of Empire having always 
stood highest in her esteem, to me one of the best proofs that Japan 
has hitherto kept herself aloof from Christianity is that our English 
Church Mission work has had as little recognition given to it as 
any, albeit that the English Bishops and Clergy, who have come to 
Japan, have been well qualified intellectually and socially to com- 
mand her confidence. 

In the period we are now about to enter upon Japan reaches the 
culminating point of the glory of the Meiji era. But while the 
events of that period lifted her into the forefront of the world’s 
notice, and strengthened her relationship with other powers—but 
more especially with England—they contributed to make the pros- 
pects of her becoming a Christian nation even more remote. The 
new treaties, which after prolonged negotiations and many setbacks 
had been ratified in 1894, came into operation five years later. Japan 
now realised that as a non-Christian nation she had been admitted 
into full comity with the Christian nations of the West. Religious 
disabilities, if these had stood in her way, had been overcome. 
Accordingly her non-Christianity became rather a source of 
pride to her than otherwise; and this pride her subsequent alliance 
with England did much to increase. 

The signatures to the revised treaties were hardly dry ‘before 
Japan put forth her formal declaration of war with China. The 
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sympathies df the nations of the West were probably on the whole 
with’ Japan. but, certainly, considerable doubts were expressed at 
„the outset as to Japan’s chances of coming through victorious. I 
say this, because her series of uninterrupted successes and the ultimate 
collapse of China’s resistance were the more gratifying to the Japan- 
ese as reading the salutary lesson to the other Powers that Japan was 
no longer to be belittled. The foreigners residing in Japan became 
conscious now of living amongst a people who, pardonably, unable 
yet to take a true measure of things, regarded themselves not only 
as their equals, but as entitled to claim even something of deference 
to their superiority. While this spirit prevailed, it can readily be 
understood that it was more difficult for the missionaries to maintain 
their influence. They had done their best throughout the war to 
prove that Christianity was in no way incompatible with truest 
patriotism; they had been forward in helping to provide relief for 
the sick and wounded; the authorities had even allowed Christian 
workers in the field and the distribution of portions of the Scrip- 
tures and tracts amongst the soldiers; but none the less the victories 
were'to be ascribed only to the virtues of the Emperor and to the 
national spirit of which he was the fountain head. The war, in 
short, had done nothing to create in Japan any sense of her need of 
Christianity. 

The new treaties, as mentioned above, came into operation in 
1894. The year following was one memorable for the Boxer troubles 
in Peking, and the famous siege of the British Legation. Japan 
on this occasion found herself acting in concert with the European 
Powers, and the splendid way in which she acquitted herself won 
for her that warm admiration which kindled into something of 
extravagance, especially in the country of her allies, during the pro- 
gress of her second victorious war with Russia. Could we suppose 
that, if the war with China had tended to draw Japan no nearer to 
Christianity, her victory over a Christian Power would be likely to 
have done so? Naturally not. Japan not only continued resolutely 
non-Christian, but had been determining, even before the war with 
Russia, to put forth a religion of her own. That she had a religion 
of her own she was fully persuaded. To discover it, and bring other 
nations to the respectful recognition of it, in return for the due 
respect she on her side was prepared to accord to Christianity, became 
now one of her chief endeavours. But this search, and the successful 
achievement of this purpose, proved of exceptional difficulty. 
For one thing it was necessary that nothing in the religion put for- 
ward should offend the intelligence or shock the reverent instincts of 
the civilised world of the twentieth century. Again, the stubborn 
fact could not be got over that Japan had been very largely, if not 
mainly, indebted religiously and morally to Buddhism and the doc- 
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trines of Confucius; but neither of these were of Japhnese origin. 
There remained Shintoism, the vaguest and most indefinite of cults, 
which had become inextricably entangled with Buddhism as far as 
its religious rites and ceremonies were concerned. It had, however, 
the required merit of being indigenous; so to the revival of Shinto- 
ism, with Bushido as its helpmeet, the energies on the part.of the 
Japanese authorities were from this time directed. Results mani- 
fested themselves in the extravagant development of Emperor wor- 
ship, in newly encouraged reverence for Shinto shrines, and in 
elaborate festivals organised in commemoration of national heroes 
and of the soldiers who had fallen in the wars. 

I may here quote a few words referring to the rites observed at 
the funeral of the late Prince Arisugawa on July 17th in the present 
year, which will serve to illustrate what I have now said. They 
head the long account of the funeral service that appeared in the 
Japan Times—a paper specially published for foreign readers under 
Japanese editorship, and to no small degree officially inspired—and 
are these : “ Following the ancient traditions and time-hanoured rites 

“of the State religion, the soul of the all- beloved Sailor Prince, 
“ Takehito Arisugawa, was consecrated yesterday at the holy shrine 
“of the Imperial gods.” It will be noticed how stress is here laid on 
the '* State religion.” 

During these years, when the nation was flushed with the wonder- 
ful successes she had achieved, when the world was ringing with her 
praises, and when her leaders were doing everything in their power 
to keep alive among her people a fervent belief in the glorious spirit 
which through the ages had been the peculiar endowment of the 
Japanese race, it would not be unreasonable to suppose that the cause 
of Christianity had fallen to its lowest ebb. That Japan had been 
confirmed in her resolution not to embrace Christianity was at least 
a fact that should have been fully faced; and, if it meant that 
missionary effort had so far failed, it is evident that no real blame 
could attach itself to the missionary. The one thing required was 
that the missionary societies in the homelands, and that the mis- 
sionaries in the field should have had the courage to accept the fact 
and shape their policy accordingly. However, they preferred shutting 
their eyes to it, and the consequences, as I shall endeavour to show, 
have been far from satisfactory. 

We will turn from Japan to the Japanese people and see how they 
and the Christians amongst them had been affected by the events of 
these exciting years. Religious freedom was still, of course, the 
obtaining principle, and Japan was too wise to lose credit with the 
Christian world by manifesting anything of antagonism towards 
Christianity—more than this, she had no desire to check the increas- 
ing energies of the missionaries in the country’s service. None the 
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less, the people had come to find out that the directing mfluences 
were not towards Christianity ; and the Christians that, if they held 
loosely to it or swerved away from it, their patriotism was considered 
purer, and their position in society was not only not damaged but 
their prospects of advancement were improved. But among the 
Christians there were many now who, trained in mission schools 
and owing ‘practically everything to the generosity of missionary 
societies or foreign benefactors, had qualified themselves to stand 
in the ranks of the highly educated in new Japan. Naturally these 
would not desire their profession of Christianity to tell against them. 
But the Christian world had grown sufficiently large and, through 
the instrumentality of Churches abroad and such societies as the 
Y.M.C.A., was so well equipped with places of worship, schools, 
colleges and institutions—and funds for all branches of Christian 
and philanthropic work seemed ever so readily forthcoming—that 
to be prominent leaders in such a world went far to satisfy their 
ambition. Under the sway of the national spirit, however, the 
watchword of these leaders has been ‘‘ A Christianity for Japan—a 
‘ Christianity that we shall recast and adapt to the Japanese—not 
“a Christianity imposed upon us by others.’ Here, then, was the 
inception of a movement which, in so far as it was calculated to keep 
Christianity prominently before the public and thus give them- 
selves and the outside world ground for believing that their cause 
was developing with rapidity and success, missionaries were not 
slow to see the advantages of throwing themselves in with. But 
only those missionaries could profit by it who, standing loose 
towards creeds and forms of worship and even to the particular 
tenets of their own bodies, were prepared in the main to let the 
movement take its course. 

In the religious world in England, as in America, advocacy of 
what is called a free, as opposed to a dogmatic Christianity, was 
strong. Consequently favour and approval would be meted out in 
no scant measure to a policy of allowing the Japanese to develop 
a Christianity of their own. Moreover, the immediate apparent 
success of such a policy would be hailed as justifying its wisdom 
against the vain efforts of those who were attempting to introduce 
into a country like Japan a Church organised on the old historic 
lines. 

The movement went forward, the Protestant bodies giving it their 
whole-hearted support. Moreover, as the times were favourable, and 
there was little to be lost and much to be gained by their doing so, 
they now united their forces and entered into federation. It will 
be easily understood that these were critical days for our Church 
of the Anglo Communion. Unlike the Roman Catholics and the 
Greek Church, we were necessarily in more or less close relationship 
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with these Protestant bodies. By standing aloof from the federa- 
tion we exposed ourselves to the charge of resisting a call to unity; 
further, we were threatened by the prospect of falling comparatively 
out of notice and allowing the impression to be conveyed that our 
presentation of Christianity and our methods of work were not 
acceptable to the Japanese. The fact, too, that there were Japanese 
clergy and laymen of our Church whe naturally desired’ to be in the 
forefront and looked to our missionary societies, if we could not 
join in the federation, to lift them and their Church into equal 
notice, made our position all the more difficult. It was a time for the 
adoption of a brave and decided policy; and if, steadily resisting 
alike the temptations to competition and co-operation, we had 
been content quietly to prosecute our work among the Japanese 
people and build up our congregations; and if, persuaded of the 
fact that Japanese who desired to figure in the Christian world 
were not the men we wanted for the ministry, we had contented 
ourselves with such men as could be trained to do humble pastoral 
work, I feel confident we should have taken a course the wisdom of 
which in the end would have amply justified itself.” But thotgh we 
have been vacillating and undetermined and, I fear, have been led 
to spend funds unprofitably, the quiet work, which is of all impor- 
tance, has still been going on. We have proved that our Church 
is one to which the Japanese can become loyally and affectionately 
attached ; and we may be satisfied, so I believe, when the leaders of 
Japan come to acknowledge that Christianity is the only faith of 
living power in the modern civilised world, that we shall find that 
the Church of England has after all been pre-eminent in their 
regard. 
. L. B. CHOLMONDELEY, 
Chaplain to British Embassy. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE SCHOOL AND 
THE EMPLOYER.* 


i is obvious that educationists can no longer be content with 

turning out what they fancy to be a good scholastic article, they 
must follow up the product to see how he fares when he offers his 
services in the labour market; and if the present batch they have just 
turned out have much ado to find a job, they must be ready and 
willing to revise their methods of training and devise some adequate 
scheme for placing out the school products ; and this can only come 
to pass if they get into far closer touch than formerly with the 
business world. In a word, people are beginning to see that National 
Education is not merely a problem in the production of citizen- 
workers, but also in their distribution. The schoolmaster of the past 
went ‘on manufacturing, like certain English manufacturers, what he 
fancied was a good article, irrespective of what was really in 
demand; to-day he is gradually learning that the placing out of 
his pupils is a matter of ever growing importance, and that the 
placing out depends in part on his producing a pupil who has 
economic value in the business world. 

Happily the business world is as vitally interested in the produc- 
tion of pupils of the right type as the educationist is or ought to be. 
The reasons for such an interest are mainly the decay of apprentice- 
ship, the increased foreign competition in the home market, the 
growing necessity for finding fresh markets, the need of officering 
the numerous enterprises created abroad by British capital, the 
invasion by science of industry, the corresponding need for more 
trained intelligence, the growth and expansion of mammoth 
businesses necessarily needing a regular hierarchy of well educated, 
thoroughly well equipped heads of departments. 

Happily a good start has already been made ın many quarters for 
securing co-operation between the school and the employer. 

In London, Leeds, Edinburgh, Sheffield (specially as far as 
Messrs. Mappin & Webb are concerned), and also in other large 
towns, certain employers and business firms pay the fees of those of 
their workpeople who attend evening classes, or refund them (and 
this is particularly the practice at Liverpool) to those students who 
attend at least 75 per cent. of the possible hours of instruction, the 
attendance cards being in many cases checked at definite intervals 
by the firm concerned. Other employers go still further, and, like 


* A Paper read at the Conference of Employers at the National Gas Congress 
aad Exhibition. 
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the White Star Line, award prizes to their employees fgr attendance 
and for success at the examinations held at the end of the session. 

In London especially, various public bodies require certain cate- 
gories of their employees to attend classes. This is done, for 
instance, by the London County Council in respect of its messengers 
and apprentices. The Admiralty, War Office, Post Office and,Patent 
Office also compel their messengers to continue their education. Cer- 
tain private firms reduce the working hours of their junior employees 
and render attendance at definite classes obligatory. Certain 
engineering firms send their apprentices for a whole day a week to 
technical imstitutes, and a number of printing firms allow their 
apprentices to leave early on one day a week to attend special 
afternoon classes. Other firms allow classes to be conducted by the 
Council within the firm’s premises with the help and co-operation 
of the firm. In most of these instances the time off is allowed with- 
out loss of wages. A still more effective system is that of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company for choosing and training their appren- 
tices in direct co-operation with the County Council. ° . ; 
. Similar practices obtain in the provinces. Some firms allow 
apprentices to go to work at 9 a.m. instead of 6 a.m., after 
attendance at evening class the night before. Others allow them to 
leave at 4 p.m. instead of 5.30 on class evenings. Others again send 
their employees and apprentices for instruction on two or three half 
days a week with additional evening instruction over a period of 
two years as in the case of H.M. Dockyards; or, as in the case of 
Sir William Mather’s firm, make it a condition of employment that 
all boys should attend continuation schools for at least three even- 
ings a week during eight months in the year; but this, I believe, has 
recently landed the firm in some difficulty. Sometimes the time off 
only amounts to one afternoon a week, as at Liverpool, where the 
technical school is attended by apprentices and workmen in engineer- 
ing, the metal trades, and in painting and decoration. The Liverpool 
Gas Company allow their meter-makers to attend on these terms for 
two years, and other firms allow their workmen to attend till the 
age of 18 and even 21. 

Both at Liverpool and Edinburgh much has been done to interest 
employer and employees in continuative education, by mass meet- 
ings being held in some works, like those of the Cunard Company, 
such meetings often taking place in work hours. At Edinburgh a 
further step has been taken by the appointment of a regular appren- 
tice-training committee for the registration of apprenticeship and the 
oversight of the apprentices’ trade and educational work, and this 
committee has recently appointed sub-committees for the different 
trades. Somewhat similar trade committees, as I will ‘indicate 
more fully later, are already at work in London. Wherever 
after-career committees and juvenile employment committees 
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have been established, employers have as a rule taken an interest 
in their formation and their working. Here in London, the 
County Council, who have just re-organised their evening school 
system, are making a great point of the need of enlisting the 
interest and co-operation of the employer. In the Education 
Commijttee’s report, subsequently adopted by the Council, it was 
proposed to appoint in place of ‘‘ managers ” as now constituted 
—advisory committees, comprising among other representatives; 
persons connected with the management of trades, industries and 
business houses, the presence of such persons being described as 
“ of the greatest importance.” Such advisory committees are to meet 
once or twice a year to consider the aims and results of the evening 
institutes, discuss the annual report, and individually visit the 
schools according to a rota. Employers are to be brought into 
closest relationship with the institutes, in order to encourage j 
their employees, and directly to criticise the subjects studied. Each, 
committee as a whole is to act as a link between the day school, 
juvenile labour exchange, the place of business, the home and the 
institute. It ig too early to indicate results, but the programme 
at least is catholic in its comprehensiveness. Again, at the official 
opening of the newly re-organised evening schools and institutes, 
among the 250 important persons who were invited to deliver 
addresses on this occasion, a good proportion were prominent 
persons in the business world. 

But probably the two most extensive and complete examples of 
co-operation between school and employers are afforded by the 
sandwich system of training engineering apprentices, which 
originated at Sunderland, and has been adopted elsewhere, and 
the so-called Bourneville scheme, inaugurated by Messrs. Cadbury. 
The former deals entirely with skilled labour, the other rather with 
unskilled labour. The former, again, is practically a method of 
day-time instruction, while in the latter the great bulk of the 
instruction has until recently been given in the afternoon or the 
evening. 

The Sunderland system was established in 1903 for the training 
of apprentices in shipbuilding, marine engineering, electrical 
engineering, etc., and was the outcome of an agreement between the 
Association of Shipbuilders and Engineers of Sunderland and dis- 
trict, and the representatives of the technical college. For simplicity 
I quote principally from the original prospectus, though there have 
been subsequently no substantial alterations. It embraced some 25 
firms, one of which, Messrs. Doxford, has twice stood at the head 
of the world’s shipbuilding firms for total output of annual tonnage, 
and in one year exceeded the total shipbuilding production of Ger- 
many. The magnitude, therefore, of the interests concerned 1s 
obvious. The agreement laid down that the essential principle of 
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the system for training engineermg apprentices consisted in a com- 
bination of practical framing in the firm’s workshops and drawing 
offices and a scientific training in the technical college. The two 
intermediate years ‘between the apprentices leaving school and taking 
the course were to be spent in the workshops with attendance at 
‘evening schools in préliminary engineering subjects. Each-year a 
number not exceeding 25 of Apprentice Studentships were to 
be offered for competition among shipbuilding and engineering 
apprentices.‘ During the three or four years following their selec- 
tion, the successful apprentices were to be allowed leave of absence 
to attend the Technical College classes from October ist to March 
31st free, the time spent ım college to count towards their apprentice- 
ship, the rate of advances in wages to be the same as if they were 
in the shops, and during the summer months special facilities to be 
given for ¢raversing all the various stages of work. At the end of 
the student’s apprenticeship a college diploma was to be given to 
those who had satisfactorily completed the course of study and 
their apprenticeship, such a certificate being signed by the Associa- 
tion of Shipbuilders and Engineers of the district, by the particular 
employer, and by the Technical College authorities. It was agreed 
that notices of the examination should be posted up in the workshops 
of the firms concerned. The scheme has now been in existence for 
ten years. It has worked satisfactorily, and it has certainly been 
copied consciously or unconsciously ın several places, at least in 
one case to one’s own knowledge in London. Perhaps one may men- 
tion honoris causae, the three chief movers in the inception of the 
scheme—the late Mr. Roche, Chairman of the Sunderland Technical 
College, the then Vice-Chairman, Dr. Gordon Bell, and its former 
Principal, Mr. Benchara Branford. 

The Bournville scheme deals, as we have said, not merely with 
skilled but unskilled labour, and attempts to improve the physique 
and intelligence as well as the skill of its employees. It is closely 
interwoven with the factory organisation and also co-operates very 
closely with the local evening schools. It involves some 2,000 people 
and has at its head a regular, paid Education Secretary, with five 
people under him. Much juvenile labour is employed by the firm. 
Children who enter must have passed the sixth standard and come 
through the local labour bureau. Al have to undergo a physical 
training course and are sent for the first two years to general classes 
at an evening school. Increases in wages are given only to young 
employees who produce satisfactory reports, bonuses are given to 
the best students of the year, and fees are returned to those making 
85 per cent. ‘Considerably over 1,000 of these rewards were given 
last year. Weekly returns of absentees are made by the schools to 
the works. At 16 boys compete for vacancies in the skilled trades 
subsidiary to the main business of the firm. A certain number are 
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taken’ on as apprentices, proper provision is made for their 
education both in general subjects and in systematised workshop 
training, either at the works or at adjacent Technical Institutes. 
Annual examinations are conducted on the work by an examiner 
often appointed by the Trades Union concerned. Prizes and 
promotion depend largely on the results. The gradual substitution 
of day continuation schools for evening work is also an important 
feature. i , 

Classes are held for the actual teaching of operatives in the 
unskilled subjects. The girls get a three or four years’ course in 
English and household arts, and as go ‘per cent. marry before 25 
the problem of turning them into skilled employees hardly exists, 
especially as the bulk of the remainder obtain superior posts as 
forewomen, etc. Classes are now compulsory for all up to eighteen, 
while for those in offices the age is nineteen and for apprentices 
twenty-one. The experiment is in its seventh year, and the mere 
return in extra health and strength and increased skill and in- 
telligence is believed by the firm to be well worth the outlay . 
incurred. Thus*in cardboard box making by hand, which is one of 
the sweated trades, the firm pays a wage above the minimum laid 
down by the Trade Board, and can still produce cheaper boxes than 
can be bought elsewhere in Birmingham. 

Bournville is particularly noteworthy from the fact that it 
supplies one of the few instances in which the interest of the 
employer has been extended to the women workers. Generally 
speaking, most of the co-operation afforded so far by firms and 
employers has been confined to employees of the masculine sex. All 
the more significant, therefore, is the recent offer of Lady Boot 
to provide fifty University women with the requisite business train- 
ing in commerce and to find them suitable berths afterwards. Judg- 
ing by the number of responses she has received (well over 200) she 
has tapped a new stratum of recruitment. Moreover, Messrs. 
Harrods have promptly done her the honour of copying her by 
offering similar posts and training to twelve selected college girls. 

Of course, in a paper like the present one, one must speak more 
or less in headlines, but probably enough instances have been given 
to show that the problem concerns different grades of workers 
which fall at least into four, if not more, main categories. 


(1) The unskilled workers. . 

(2) The rank and file of skilled workers. 
(3) The foreman type. 

(4) Heads of departments. 


and there is, in addition, a fifth category: those who by birth or 
influence are likely to become heads of firms or managing directors. 
Roughly speaking, these different categories, apart from promo- 
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tions by merit, come from equally different types of school. The 
unskilled, and the rank and file of the skilled, come ” from the ele- 
mentary or the higher elementary school (now often called central) 
and the junior technical or trade schools, with a leaving age of 16, 
the heads of departments mainly from the secondary municipal or 
county school or the technical institute, while the fifth category, 
who are mainly the sons of their fathers, as the French say, from 
the public schools and the Universities. The evening school, whether 
elementary or advanced, and the evening technical institute, whether 
of an elementary or highly advanced type, serve very largely as 
staff colleges, and prepare the employee already engaged 1 in the may 
for immediate or future promotion. 

Now the future work of all these schools and institutions is 
directly or indirectly affected by the gross problem of raising the 
compulsory age to 16 or 17. Here again, one has no room to state 
reasons; but only to give impressions. The growing dissatisfaction 
with the purely literary type of education and the ever increasing 
. conviction of, the practical-minded Englishman that our present 
system does not give value for money, makes one somewhat dubious 
of the powers of any Government merely to raise the age to the 
higher limit without specifying the type of education to be given. 
Moreover, it has been computed that the cost of such an extension 
of education, if given exclusively in the day time, will mean in the 
provision of extra accommodation and buildings, something like 7-8 
millions merely in London, let alone the increased cost for main- 
tenance and teaching power. Of course some half-time or sandwich 
system would halve or at least considerably lessen the cost. Per- 
sonally, and here one can only baldly state impressions that are 
purely personal, one believes the raising of the age will take place 
gradually, and it will take place quite as much (if not more) by 
giving an increasing bias to.necessary preparation for livelihood in 
our existing schools as by creating schools of an exclusively trade 
or industrial nature. If, as Mr. Legge of Liverpool has stated, the 
cost of one trade school pupil is equivalent to that of three elemen- 
tary pupils, a wholesale extension of trade schools can hardly take 
place except gradually. 

Taking them, the schools, as they stand, I believe that the more 
practical work done in the kindergarten and the gradual differen- 
tiation that is taking place between the curriculum of school and 
school, and especially between the town school and the country 
school will ultimately make the elementary school—if it is allowed 
sufficient room to experiment—develop into a more direct prepara- 
tion for the future life work of its pupils. It must be remembered 
that the elementary teacher is far less hampered than those in higher 
grades of education by such unfortunate traditions as compulsory 
Greek. One is emboldened to make this prophecy because the higher 
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elementary oy central school has already received a technical or 
professional bias, at least as far as. London is concerned, and the 
same tendency is observable in the municipal or county municipal 
school, while the latest regulations of the Board of Education 
appear to be sympathetic to such developments. Even the big 
public gchogls are seeing the advantage of creating such practical 
sides as engineering, while the modern Universities are largely 
technological, and even the older ones have now their engineering 
and agricultural departménts. Again, in the trade schools, in the 
higher technical classes, and in evening work in general, especially 
in London, there is every sign of a yet closer entente with the 
business world.: 

As has already been indicated, the schools are Die 
establishing direct relations with employers. Many headmasters of 
elementary schools, and practıcally every headmaster of a higher 
elementary or central school, is building up a regular connection 
with employers round him. The heads' of the municipal secondary 
schools in Landon are working on the same lines. But all this is 
taking” place over and above the regular, after-care and juvenile 
employment committees. Even Oxford and Cambridge have already 
their Labour Bureaux, but they dignify them by the title of 
Appointment Boards. One expects the big public schools will follow 
shortly, and the sooner they do so, the better. Now all employers, 
great and small, can immensely aid in this work by themselves 
getting into touch with the type of school specially suited to supply 
the type of employees they need. Once they have established direct 
relations, it is the interest of both parties that the pupils recom- 
mended should be of a satisfactory type. The employer wants the 
best, and the headmaster will only recommend the best for fear of 
losing his connection. If the employer believes in supporting home 
industries, let him begin with the local school. If his business is on 
a large scale, let him get into touch with the local University, unless 
he has a son at one of the public schools or one of the National 
Universities. In that case, let him, if he will, get in touch with the 
public school or the University. If there is a certain prejudice 
against trade and industry, nothing will break it down sooner than 
the admission of the hall-marked public school or University man. 
That is the history of the social uplift or rehabilitation of many 
formerly despised callings in this country. 

And the business man has many encouraging precedents, not 
merely from abroad, but at home, for taking into his business the 
carefully selected University product. We are told that go per 
cent. of the University men in America go into business. They 
would not go on in such numbers if they did not bring certain highly 

` desirable qualities. Manners in certain businesses, like banking, 
count for something. And the worth of the really scientific, trained. 
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man increases every year. I remember talking to. a first-class 
Oxford man some time ago who had lately joined a big brewing 
firm. On the day we met, he and his colleagues, all University 
men, had just solved a problem in brewing which meant roughly 
a gain of £12,000 a year to the frm. They had in fact in one go 
earned more than the capitalised value of their salaries. . 

But, and here one touches a thorny subject, it seems to me, if the 
school and the business world are really to come together for the 
common good, it is essential that not merely employers or associa- 
tions of employers should take a lively interest in the schools, but 
also the representatives of the employees, the trades unions. This 
is, in fact, the type of organisation that the Germans have adopted 
for their vocational schools, and the State of Wisconsin, which with 
Massachusetts has taken the lead in this matter in America, has 
recently, constituted a board to superintend the entire industrial 
education of the State, composed of three employers, three skilled 
employees and only three educational experts. 

The London County Council has for some time ‘past adopted a 
similar type of organisation for the trades committees it has insti- 
tuted for book production, silver-smithing, tailoring, furnishing, 
etc, and the further precaution has been taken to see that the 
employers and employees on these committees are’ not mere indi- 
viduals but representatives appointed by their own associations; 
while in one case where a large number of trades unions were con- 
cerned, the trades unions were actually induced to combine and 
nominate a joint representative. The committees have already been 
found of great use. Education appears to be a fairly favourable 
ground on which the two parties can meet and discuss. There 
seems much probability that in the long run these committees will be 
more and more consulted on all the questions that touch industrial 
and commercial education. Perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that they will ultimately have a preponderating voice in the educa- 
tion of those preparing for the particular group of trades they 
represent. Some of these groups are very extensive. For instance, 
the book production committee, the first developed, represents such 
branches of the trade as bookbinding, printing and the like, and 
concerns something like 30,000 people in London. Possibly in the 
remote future these committees will see to the supply of and prevent 
the overproduction of suitable workmen for their own particular 
trade. So far the boys educated in the schools under their obser- 
vation have had little difficulty in ultimately finding places. On the 
contrary, in one case, both parties have been willing to regard the 
time spent in the school as counting towards the requisite period 
of apprenticeship. The natural growth of the system would seem 
to indicate that the pupils may ultimately, for various reasons, be 
regarded as apprenticed to the Council, and a whole system of 
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municipal apprenticeship may thus be evolved, while if the schools 
grow and increase in number, the cost of catering for all these 
different types of specialised education will be so great, that asso- 
ciations of employers and trades unions will have to subsidise to a 
certain extent their own trade schools. That this is not entirely a 


chimaera may be seen from the fact that the Jewellers’ School at . ` 


Birmingham has an annual grant of £450 a year from the Jewellers’ 
Association, while the National Association of Master Bakers and 
Confectioners contribute about £300 a year to’ the School of 
„Bakery at the Borough Polytechnic in London. : 

One looks forward to these committees to provide in the long 
run a golden bridge over the ever-widening chasm between 
capital and labour. No impartial or would-be impartial outsider 
like myself can regard the present situation without the gravest mis- 
giving. The much abused feudal system, in spite of its faults, - 
managed to subsist for several hundred years. Our present economic” 
system shows serious signs of wear and tear after scarcely a hundred 
years of existénce. A bare cash nexus between man and man is 
insufficient. We have somehow got to socialise industry, to organise 
it on a more human and humane basis, to revive, in fact, the sense 
of corporate responsibility of a man for his fellows. We need, in 
fact, a renascence of the best side of the old Guild spirit. 

To sum up, education for life alone is one-sided education, and 
education for livelihood alone is equally lop-sided. The two must 
be combined, and as far as possible interwoven. Science, with its 
endless divisions, sub-divisions and analyses has ‘‘ atomised ” 
everything, and established a series of unreal watertight compart- 
ments in every species of organisation it has invaded, so that in 
Education the school has been thrust into one pigeon-hole, the parent 
into another, the employer into another, the employee into another. 
But all these are part and parcel of the social fabric, and must be 
Once more brought into recognised organicconnection. Orin other 
words the schoolmaster must take more interest in the boy and his 
future career and so must the parent, the employer and the trades 
union. The State and the locality must have their say, but to leave 
everything to the State or the locality is an abnegation of human- 
responsibility in its worst form. Finally, Education has to be ` 
brought more into accord with the practical genius of the nation. 

Tell an Englishman that it gives a pupil a smattering of the Greek 
~ irregular verbs and you leave him cold, but show him that it tends 
to give a man extra skill, greater appreciation and understanding 
of his work and greater ability to tackle it, and show him also that 
it has an excellent effect on character and physique, and he will be 
willing to speculate in such an unpromising article as Education. 


- CLouDESLEY BRERETON. 


THE RECENT DRAMATIC MOVEMENT IN 
GERMANY. 


| N looking back on the history of German drama, one observes that 

the Teutonic dramatists, instead of choosing national subjects, 
prefer to write about foreign historical personages. Schiller—the 
most popular amongst the great dramatic poets—wrote about 
Fieschi, an Italian nobleman; about Tell, a Swiss hero; about Don 
Carlos, a Spanish prince; about Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots; 
about Joan of Arc, a French heroine; only Wallenstein was taken 
from German history, but he was not a national hero, either 
according to history, or to Schiller himself. It is true that Goethe, 
whilst young, was fond of Götz, but this fondness he showed not 
as toa national hero, but as toa man, or rather as toa representative 
of mankind. Kleist wrote Prince of Homburg* and Herman’s 
Battle,t but both these plays met with no success on the stage; the 
same happened to the dramas written by Uhland and Hebbel. 
Only in our time did Wildenbruch enter successfully into the 
province of historico-national drama ; but this exception proves the 
rule. Consequently, one may conclude that there is no historico- 
national drama in Germany in the sense of great popular plays. - 

There is also a lack of ethico-social subjects, which would rouse 
listeners as do the plays written by Dumas fils or Augier, and in 
our days by Brieux or Bataille or Lavedan. As it seems, the 
German dramatists do not care about fundamental national 
problems. This one could explain by the want of tradition in 
classical German poetry, for even its greatest work, Goethe’s 
second part of Faust, considers the pan-human and not especially 
national problems. This is but rational with a free and happy 
nation, as are the Germans, whose desires and aspirations are satis- 
fied; who, being free from the fight of ideal with reality, do not 
need to torment themselves in poetry, and feel it unnecessary to ask 
drama which road they should follow, for they are wisely guided 
by their shrewd Government, which they trust and obey. 

Those who are familiar with the tediously uninteresting dramas 
written à la Schiller should not be apprehensive in regard to the 
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present historical plays in Germany; for since Wildenbruch, who 
has produced great historical pictures—perhaps better than those 
painted by Kaulbach and ‘Piloty—dramatic productions modelled 
on Schiller are no more written. This does not mean that historical 
drama has disappeared, but that its spirit is changed. The first 
attempt of this renaissance was made in 1895, when Hauptmann 
wrote Floryan Geyer, but as he tried to graft a branch of historical 
drama on the stem of materialism he roused the wrath of 
the æsthetic yéyerrs which expressed itself in the complete 
failure of his effort. In more recent times historical drama became 
regenerated, not according to some zesthetic formule, but under the 
influence of the individualities of the dramatists, who are endowed 
with the spirit of the time independent of artistic programmes. 
Spiritus flat ubi vult. 
* * * * + * a * 

Goethe’s taste for classical subjects seems still to dominate the 
German dramatists. The list of 1910—we cannot go further back— 
begins with two dramas, the subject for which was taken from the 
ancient legend‘concerning Achilles’ wrath. In both plays the old 
forms are enlivened by a different light furnished by the 
individuality of two well-known playwrights. In Der Zorn des 
Achilles Wilhelm Schmidtbonn refreshed the old myth by con- 
ceiving Achilles as a great individuality, in contrast with other 
hero-commanders whom he made to personify the collective notion 
of Fatherland. The interest of the Fatherland demanded that 
Achilles should surrender a captive girl, with whom he had fallen 
in love, to Agamemnon; the interests of the Fatherland further 
required that he should give up vengeance for Patroclus’s death, 
although the’same Fatherland prompted in him that desire, when 
it was in accordance with its interests. Achilles is justly indignant 
at such tyranny, and cries out :— 


“ Ist Vaterland ein Ding, 
Das Unrecht tun darf ohne Scheu? ” 


However, seeing that the Fatherland is a might superior to that 
of an individuality, he gives way to it; then he seeks his own 
destruction, for he has understood that in that social organisation 
there is no room for his great individuality. 

This statue-like figure of Achilles emerges from Schmidtbonn’s 
drama with so much greater force, when one compares it with the 
drawing of the Grecian hero made by Elza Bernstein,* who writes 
under a masculine nom de plume. This time a woman-artist did 
not try to imitate man’s work, as is usually done in the province of 


* Achill, Tragbdie in drei Akten, von Ernst Rosmer. 
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art and literature, but sketched Achilles with a delicate feminine 
hand, emphasising in him not the primitive instincts, such as pride, 
wrath, and vengeance, but nobler sentiments, which are the result 
of a certain culture of mind and heart softening the primitive 
savagery of man. The fundamental problem of that drama 
is psychologico-lyrical—it is the ancient xdgapois rév rapnudtwy 
disguised under modern neo-romanticism. Achilles must conquer 
himself; his natural noble sentiment of love for a woman and fora 
friend must be purified in the fire of suffering from the dross of 
wrath, of pride and of vengeance, for only then would he become 
a free and exalted spirit. 

When Ernst von Wildenbruch died there was a vacancy in 
German literature for the post of national poet-dramatist. Wilden- 
bruch’s last drama, Die Rabensteinerin, had such a success—it was 
played even in Paris, to the wonder of those who know how jealous 
are the Parisians in admitting anyone who is not of them—that the 
laurels of the dead poet were a stimulant for German dramatists 
desirous of succeeding to his fame. Sudermann was,the first to sue 
for the exalted title of national dramatist. When én the winter of 
1889-1890 his first dramatic work appeared, there were many 
people in Germany who thought that he and Hauptmann would 
regenerate the languishing German drama, nay, that either of them 
would create a lasting and unsurpassable masterpiece. Unfor- 
tunately for Germany and for those in the world for whom art and 
literature are international, neither of them realised those hopes. 
Nor did Sudermann succeed, by writing Strandkinder,* in over- 
throwing Wildenbruch from his pedestal. It is true that the author 
of Die Quitzows and of Generalfeldcolonel was often but a pompous 
declaimer; it is also true that his thesis—‘‘ the best ‘plays are 
* those which possess national sentiment ’?—is false, there was, 
however, breadth, ease, and lucidity in his plays, in which one 
could often feel true patriotism. This could not be said of Suder- 
mann, who works rather like a skilful artisan than an enthusiastic 
and inspired poet—a Philistine posing for a- dreamer. Though 
a master of theatrical technique, he looks on his skill as an end, 
whereas it should be but a means for attaining an exalted goal. 
Thus the impression produced by Strandkinder lasts only as long 
as its performance; it does not touch one’s depths. Again, whilst 
Wildenbruch succeeded in representing on the stage personages 
palpitating with life and communicating to the spectator a shiver of 
delight, Sudermann’s play makes an impression of mannikins clad 
in cardboard armour. The gigantic size of his personages, the 
violence of their sentiments, the harshness of their speech, their 
eyes darting flames of wrath, their fists clenched angrily—all this 
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cleverly copied from the old German epics and songs of chivalry— 
is violently thrown at the spectator, who remains cool and com- 
posed, for he feels that the action lacks truth and is void of soul. 
Further, notwithstanding his technical skill, Sudermann has com- 
mitted in this play one great mistake. The first impression is that 
it is so complicated that one loses the desire to penetrate into that 
dense tangle of facts, episodes, and atrocities. To one’s great 
surprise, when one reaches the last act, one sees that this was a 
mistake, that the whole thing is rather simple, but that there is too 
much of the old and well-known motives. Notwithstanding a 
happy dénouement the drama is so full of horrors, and the repre- 
sentation of the character of the epoch produces such a glaring effect, 
that all the subtle and charming sides of the production are lost. 
However, to render unto Cæsar his due, one arrives at this con- 
clusion only by great attention to the play, the immediate impres- 
sion being much more complimentary to the dramatist, who excels 
in technical cleverness. Had this play been built round an exalted 
idea, and had this idea been expressed with a certain amount of that 
unsurpassable and indispensable element, called by -Goethe 
Heiterkeit, it would have become a work of considerable con- 
sequence notwithstanding its drawbacks. 

Sudermann left again the province of the bourgeois drama 
through which he acquired renown, like Gustave Doré, who 
having achieved a great success as a wood-engraver, wished for 
laurels as an oil-painter. Unfortunately, as Doré’s large oil- 
paintings did not produce the desired effect, so Sudermann’s 
pompous tragedy in five acts, with a prologue which he called 
Der Bettler von Syrakus, was almost a failure. In the first 
place, this play, notwithstanding some original and masterly 
episodes, reminds one of Ernst Hardt’s tragedy, Tantris der Narr. 
The main fault is the improbability of the principal episode. On 
the other hand, there is material for a true drama with elevating 
factors, notwithstanding that Sudermann has only adopted the old 
verity, that a crime is always punished and a good deed is—sooner 
or later—rewarded. This shows how conscious he is of what may 
be popular. The last two scenes of Der Bettler von Syrakus are 
faultless. Though there is nothing unusual in their beauty, and the 
whole does not deserve admiration, neither should it meet with 
derision. . 

Like Sudermann for his Strandkinder, Richard Elsner has taken 
a subject from the history of the Teutonic Order, and called his play 
Deutschritter.* It was very strange that whilst Poland was cele- 
brating the five-hundredth anniversary of the momentous battle 
fought between the Poles and the Knights of the Teutonic Order at 
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Grünwald, in 1410—depicted in so masterly a manner on a. large 
canvas by the greatest character painter that ever lived, Jan 
Matejko, and by Henryk Sienkiewicz, through the medium of his 
prose epict—the German dramatists should have produced two 
plays on the said Order. However, they both carefully avoided 
mentioning the disastrous defeat of the Deutschritter by Jagiello, . 
King of Poland, and by his brother, Witold, the Grand Duke of 
Lithuania. There is but a slight allusion to the relations between 
the Poles and the Knights of the Cross; but the German play-. 
wrights have given us glaring pictures of disorder, disorganisation 
and corruption that prevailed amongst the once virtuous Deutsch- 
ritter. The Grand Master, Herman von Salza, succeeded in 
restoring discipline, but after his death the former severity disap- 
peared, the former Christian ideals were replaced by the desire for 
bloodthirsty conquests, oppressions, and devastations; Christ’s 
sublime teaching of love was preached by the Knights of the Cross 
in such a brutal, savage, and inhuman manner, that instead of 
attracting the then heathenish Prussians, Lithuanians, and 
Samogitians to the Cross, it drove them away with disgust and 
horror. ` 

The dramatic story of Deutschritter is old-fashioned. It isa tale’ 
of the unfortunate love of a Knight of the Cross, Heinrich von 
Wid, for Nomeda, a daughter of a heathen lord. The romance was 
bound to turn into a tragedy, for Nomeda has taken an oath to her 
father never to embrace the Christian faith. Heinrich von Wid, 
although indignant at the atrocities committed by his brother- 
knights, is sincerely attached to Christ’s teaching. Unable to be 
united in life, the lovers became so by death. This is represented 
with great effect, both in regard to style and scenery; it acts 
strongly on those whose artistic culture is not refined, but it disap- 
points an zsthete. : 


* * * * * * + * * 


The Teutons are so fond of romantic drama that Goethe’s 
Torquato -Tasso and Schénthau’s Renaissance are constantly on 
the bills, besides numerous new plays eiusdem faring. Johan 
Raff’s Der Zerstérert shows that this new dramatist is’ endowed 
with considerable talent, promising much for the future, notwith- 
standing his superficial use of historical motives. The principal 
hero of The Destroyer, the painter Giovanni, called il Tedesco, is 
less interesting as a historical figure than as a man; still more 
interesting is his wife Mary. Their psychology is the purpose of 
the drama, and also its essential beauty and source of delight. Its 
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only fault is that it is, so to say, broken into two parts. In the first 
act Mary appears to be very sweet, quiet, and reserved, incapable 
either of satisfying or restraining her husband’s passion; but 
when one evening Giovanni returns home after having spent his 
time in the company of another woman, and when there takes place 
an intimate and hearty conversation between husband and wife, 
suddenly Mary becomes desirous to win him, for she only then 
understands that he is not a bad man. The desire changes into 
determination, strengthened by her nurse’s inciting talk, so much 
so that in the second act Mary appears changed entirely. This 
sudden transformation is so strange that it becomes one of the most 
curious in the history of belles lettres. Instead of being quiet, the 
woman is cantankerous; instead of being sweet, she turns cynical; 
instead of chaste, she reveals herself as salacious; she is now con- 
scious of her beauty, and her passion bursts into an all-devouring 
conflagration. That strange change and its results constitute the 
contents of the two following acts, entirely different from the first. 

Raff depicts, this strange psycho-pathological process very skil- 
fully» Mary, desirous of being loved, tempts her husband’s pupil, 
Angelo, thinking in that manner she will attract her husband to 
herself. Unfortunately, the result is not what she expected. 
Giovanni, who avoided his wife because she was very cold, but who 
instinctively adored her for her almost virgin-like modesty, hated 
her when she became sensuous and impudent in her desires. His 
attitude makes her wrathful, and she proceeds heedlessly further 
and further on this road of error; this provokes her husband, who, 
in an access of wrath, stabs her mortally. Before she dies, her eyes 
become open to the truth, and she perceives that she has chosen the 
wrong way. Very beautiful indeed is the episode, when blood 
flows from Mary’s wound, and she speaks to her husband thus :— 


Gi Horch, wie’s aus mir rinnt! 


Rot war ich, rot. Jetzt aber bin ich weiss 
Ganz rein und weiss! . . . Jetzt leer’ich nicht von Blut.” 
They become reconciled, but as Giovanni cannot survive his 
wife the author causes him to be killed by some political enemies. 
Such an end is very weak; but, notwithstanding this, and especially 
notwithstanding the breaking of the whole in two parts—which 
fault could be alleviated if one would attribute Mary’s sudden 
change neither to physiological causes, nor to her nurse’s incita- 
tion, but to her own wilful selection of a weapon with which she 
wished to conquer her husband—the last two acts of Der Zerstörer 
should be regarded as the best result of contemporary German 
dramatic activity. $ 
Edward Stucken is familiar, as it seems, with the great æsthetic 
verity that realism and materialism have nothing in common with 
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art, in the proper meaning of the term, for he proved it by his 
dramatic cycle-called Der Gral, consisting of three plays: Gavan,* 
Lanvél,t and Lanszelot.t Such plays as these were formerly 
written in.Germany, but they were never put on the stage, 
and consequently could not have been qualified—as Der Gral is— 
as the most remarkable literary-theatrical novelty. Then Wagner 
monopolised the whole German stage with his Lohengrin, Tann- 
häuser, and Tristan—he alone having been able to destroy the 
prejudice against Celtico-Germanic medieval legends. The great 
success of Hardt’s Tantris der Narr, about five years ago, was not 
an indication that the Wagner cult had become less intense, but 
that the dislike towards medizval myths had decreased, a fact 
proved by the enthusiastic reception of Stucken’s Gral. This name 
belongs to the three plays for the reason that the mystical St. Gral 
appears in all of them in the distance, and because the characters, 
both the ladies and the knights, were taken from the retinue of 
King Artus. However, the fundamental thought of this 
remarkable cycle is the longing after death, which Stucken 
quaintly calls Avelun. The story is very fascinating, and should 
be read by those who love the beautiful and the poetical. The first 
part, called “ Mysterium,” is possessed of stately dignity and- 
solemn sublimity, which, unfortunately, is lessened by too many 
literary analogies. The drama develops properly only in the two 
following parts of the cycle, in both of which God’s service and 
feudal service—usually regarded as the cardinal characteristics of 
the Knights of St. Gral—are secondary, the knightly service to 
ladies being the pivot of the action. 
_ Some of the Teutonic critics were unjust towards Stucken’s 
remarkable performance when they said that his characters were 
merely famous, medieval, legendary names, but not living per- 
sonages. It would be more just to say that those great legendary 
people, who loom in our imagination because of their extraordinary 
deeds, their exalted characters, their sublime self-sacrifice and 
admirable devotedness, when they are put on the stage appear to 
us much smaller and less lofty. However, one should bear in mind 
that every time a poet, endowed with talent—no matter how great 
it may be, but which does not reach that extraordinary creative 
power qualified as genius—wishes to resuscitate personages famous 
in history and legend, they seem to be of a lesser importance in a 
drama than in our mind. One who should overcome that difficulty 
would be at once heralded as a genius. The author of Der Gral is 
not a genius, nevertheless, although limited by his gift, inferior to 
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that of genius, and by the spirit of the epoch that could be justly 
qualified as terre à terre, he has produced a very good work. 
Perhaps he clothed his thoughts and sentiments in too rich a 
raiment of words; perhaps he put too much colour on his pictures; 
perhaps his language is not sufficiently precise; perhaps there is a 
super-abundance of metaphor and analogy, and perhaps that 
extreme litérary richness contrasts too strongly with primitive 
drama; nevertheless, there is none amongst modern German 
dramatists more interesting than Stucken, for he Carries the 
spectator into the world of poetry and produces ein Spiel conceived 
in Schiller’s spirit. Dramatically, and from the scenic point of 
view, Der Gral is not the strongest dramatic work in the modern 
German theatre, but, as poetry, these three plays could be likened 
to the most beautiful blooms that grow not in the open air, but in 
a hothouse. Through their medium a new man is introduced into 
the province of German literature; he is a true poet, deserving to be 
admired by all foreigners who are lovers of belles lettres. 

* + * * * * * * * 


e 

The- analysis of the modern dramatic movement in Germany 
shows clearly how important is the taste for historico-mythical plays, 
which should be attributed—amongst other factors—to the reaction 
against naturalism in art. At last people began to realise that they 
were inposed upon by that faulty and false movement, and to under- 
stand that art, being the great teacher and the fount of elevating 
thoughts and noble sentiments, could not consist in the mere imita- 
tion or copying of nature; for if such be the case, the works of 
Nature herself would be more efficacious for that end than works of 
art. Why should man produce, at the cost of so many efforts and 
so great sacrifices, that which nature has given to him with such 
a generous measure? The works of art must be superior to reality 
and more beautiful than nature; the greyer and sadder reality, the 
merrier and the brighter should be works of art; the more sober and 
colder reality, the warmer and the more poetical should be works 
of art. In reality there exist men and women that one sizes by 
tailor’s measure, in art one finds heroes and heroines coming up to 
Phidias’s standard. In real life one is afraid of sentiments that lead 
away from the beaten road; in art we are delighted to behold 
unbridled passions bursting into extraordinary deeds. True art 
must contain two elements: the transcendental and the material. 
In the words of the greatest art critic that ever lived—Goethe: 
“ Eternal verities descend from Heaven and the arts make raiments 
“for them.” 

SOISSONS. 


~” 


THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA. 


HE America thaf was once Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic is under- 
going a slow metamorphosis. There is an inundation of new 
peoples, a gradual conquest, penetration, and subversion of the 
land whose symbol was so long embodied in the lean figure of the 
traditional Yankee. Among the later alien swarms that are 
changing the entire complexion of one great American city after 
another, and through these, the character of all that was once 
essentially American, there is no element more potent and 
aggressive than the Jew. e 

Prior to 1880, when the forerunning wavés of the great ’ 
tides of Jewish immigration which have since kept rolling so 
steadily westward, first reached America, the Jewish population 
was a comparatively small one. It was chiefly of German or-Polish 
origin, and was spread more or less evenly throughout the land. 
There was no congestion, no ghetto, and but little of the poverty 
which has since then afflicted the successors of these people. 

He who would study the Jews in the America of the present day 
may confine himself almost exclusively to New York and its sister 
cities, Philadelphia and Chicago, and to the immigrant Jew and 
his children. In each of these great towns may be found an entire 
Jewish world. In the city of New York alone there are more Jews 
of all nationalities than in any separate nationality in the world, 
their numbers being estimated at over a million. Each of the three 
cities mentioned possesses a great and slum-like ghetto. 

The Jewish immigration of the last three decades has come chiefly 
from Russia, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, and Galicia. Week 
after week into the great ghetto of New York, the immigrant ships 
pour their swarthy thousands. The congested tenement-houses 
and the swarming streets, full of a sordid yet picturesque life and 
Oriental roar, absorb in some unaccountable wise these endless and 
astonishing multitudes. The houses teem—from the Stygian 
basements where human beings live and toil in the stench and 
darkness, to the flat roofs of asphalt or tin on which during the 
infernal heat of summer the half-nude people lie gasping. 
In comparison with the East Side of New York, the medizeval 
ghettos of Europe were places of seclusion and repose. Even the 
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Whitechapel of to-day is, by comparison, an airy and spacious 
region. Whoso for the first time enters this clashing tumult of five 
hundred acres might well fancy himself in some Tartarean environ- 
ment devised by the Zeitgeist as a grim stroke of satire against our 
civilisation. The ghetto of New York is less a place of houses and 
homes than a huge caravanserai in which the immigrant may 
for a time shelter himself among his own people whilst preparing 
to cope with the unknown forces and conditions of that America 
which confronts him as a mysterious immensity, Holy, Rich, and 
Free. 

In his idealistic but somewhat overstrained play, The Melting- 
Pot, Mr. Israel Zangwill has likened the United States to a crucible 
simmering with a hundred nationalities, over-arched by fiery 
sunsets, and goaded towards the boiling-point by ‘‘ the fires of 
‘“ God.” Truly, the idea is an impressive one. Nevertheless, seen 
in the white, inclement light of a satirical mood, this sublime 
crucible might easily appear nothing more than a satanic casserole 
in which a mopstrous and by no means sweetly-smelling stew is 
being cooked over fires truly Luciferian. 

In America, the fever of greed—a pitchy flame that withers but 
does not cleanse—devours many precious human faculties and 
drives into materialistic paths the genius and the energies that 
might bring forth great men and noble works. Of eighty million 
souls, the majority, cheated of spiritual guides and sunk in a 
thoughtless apathy of the spirit, strive in a dervish-dance of ceaseless 
and hollow activities, with now and again one of those impulsive, 
hysterical crazes for the simple and finer things of life which 
are the signs of reaction from the inevitable nausea which 
smites the glutton at his feast. Yet the most hopeful aspect 
of the financial madness that gnaws at the soul and nerves of this 
young nation, lies in the fact that these conditions are the result 
rather of a panic of greed than a passion. Despite the corruption 
of ethical standards, the American is at heart a simple, a childishly 
simple, idealist who flatters himself with the thought of his 
marvellous Machiavellianism. 

The mighty witch-kettle of America seethes and bubbles above 
the roar of the industrial fires and from end to end of the land 
sweep the withering simoons engendered by the spirit of gain. Into 
this kettle are flung the essences of many nations, the blood, brains, 
soul, and sinews of the tribes that pour westward to replenish the 
stock and strain of an Anglo-Saxon people which, despite its youth, 
has already felt the deadly inroads of decadence. Not the vitality 
of conglomerate America is at stake, but the vitality and dominance 
of its historic populations. 

Nowhere are these new influences more turbulently at work than 
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in the crowded precincts of the Jewish East Side af New York. 
The ghetto of this metropolis is like a human whirlpool that sends 
its deep, powerful streams into the tumultuous American life. 
It enriches and supplants the barren Saxon stock. Ceaselessly, 
action and reaction go on, a tremendous, awe-inspiring spectacle 
of civilisation clashing with civilisation, of man modifying man, 
and all the irresistible forces of new environments changing not 
only the entire outlook, religion, and morality of a people, but 
also their very physique. Modern America is being conquered 
by the alien, especially by the Jew, and in turn the Jew, or at least 
Judaism, is being conquered by Americanism. 

The most potent factor affecting the destiny of the Jews in the 
United States is naturally the economic one. It is part of that 
grim, remorseless game of dollars and cents by which the people, 
enterprises, and policy of the Republic are given direction and 
significance. By training, by natural persistence, and, possibly, 
by instinct well-equipped for this war, the American Jew has made 
immense progress and amazing conquests. He eis an excellent 
example of how easily human beings may be madé and unmade by 
the power of gold. He has become the monarch of various 
monopolies. He supplies, for instance, almost the entire United 
States with clothing, haberdashery and caps. Enormous quantities 
of these goods are produced under the most miserable conditions in 
the “‘gweat-shops,’? which form one of the most deplorable 
features of the ghetto. Here, huddled in dark rooms and lofts, 
full of dead, foul air, the operatives ply their racing machines 
beneath the flare of gas-jets and the sharp eye of an overseer. 
The desperate haste which fills the very air of Manhattan is here 
still further intensified by a gnawing poverty. These men and 
women, many of them newly arrived, veritable slaves of the needle 
and sewing-machine, are ground like grist in the remorseless 
mills of competition. They struggle on against wretched wages, 
unhealthy surroundings, and disease. But out of these tiny sweat- 
shops, often employing not more than two or three operatives, 
snug fortunes are accumulated and flourishing industries built 
up. Many a prominent Jewish manufacturer in New York, 
with splendid offices in Broadway and a mansion in Madison 
Avenue, may trace his commercial evolution from the day when, 
as a ragged pilgrim, he was first admitted through the formidable 
gates of Ellis Island with almost no resources save his sobriety, 
industry, and ambition. A walk along Lower Broadway 
discloses a disconcerting array of names ending with “stein,” 
“‘ ovitch,”’ or ‘‘ etsky.’’ 
` The development of this prosperous class has likewise created a 
more elegant and spacious Jewish quarter ‘‘ up-town.’”? Even in 
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the ghetto a number of Jewish banks, fashionable if somewhat garish 
‘restaurants, and apartment buildings with lifts and a uniformed 
negro porter to open the glittering brass-bound door, have sprung 
up. This desire to ape the American and his models has produced 
a rather grotesque form of Americamania. Characteristically 
Jewish . naņes are Anglicised, or translated, sometimes with 
ludicrous results. Everywhere amidst the greyness of the crowded 
quarter the growing taste for external show, extravagance and 
luxury is visible. The fantastic, worthless furniture displayed 
in shops, the obtrusive dress of the young men and women, the 
passion for buying jewels on the hire-purchase system (many a 
gorgeous solitaire diamond have I seen coruscating on the black 
paw of a journeyman plumber!) are all pathetic evidences of this 
desire. A hunger for light amusement, that pabulum of the modern 
proletariat, is also a natural result of lives so nervous and fiercely 
harried as those of the ghetto-dwellers. There are at least eight or 
ten East-Side theatres, presenting plays in the Yiddish jargon, 
and the omnipresent cinema blazes in every street. 

The immigrafts who arrive in their dingy thousands week after 
week, pedlars, tailors, ‘‘ egg-candlers,”’ and the like, become the 
fathers of children who at maturity differ from them in a hundred 
ways. The new generations vary from the old even in physique, 
for it has been ascertained that the offspring of the round-headed 
Russian or Roumanian immigrants have heads which, strangely 
enough, approximate to the long and narrow type of the American 
whom, it is said, climate and environment, and perhaps dollar- 
chasing, are reshaping to the aboriginal type of the lean Indian 
hunter. The first social force in this process of differentiation is 
the American public school, with its democratic promiscuity. In 
schools outside the ghetto the young native Jew must cope with 
an environment that is almost entirely Gentile or secular. The 
models, if not the associates, of the Jewish boy are Christians, who 
react upon him by word, thought, and example. He begins to 
look upon the solemn ceremonies, the weird incantations, the 
burning of lights and the wearing of phylacteries at prayers, as 
things unpleasantly foreign and reactionary to the fascinating 
material civilisation about him. He grows impatient of the un- 
comfortable fast or feast days, he cherishes first a secret, then an 
open scorn for the narrow hostility of his parents toward all that 
is American. He resents the immaterial stigma which the attitude 
of the Christian world implies it has set upon his race. Some- 
times, seeking immunity in a mental colouring similar to that of 
his surroundings, he affects to speak the word ‘‘ Jew’”’ not with 
pride, but with a deprecating humour or sarcasm. He is soon 
able, like his fellow-Americans, to see the exotic peculiarities of his 
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people in a purely objective manner—the long, beards, the 
snuffling accents, the ringlets of the orthodox type. Frequently, 
under the heavy stress of his battle for place, and the inheritance, 
in some cases, of a nervous system shattered by ancient persecu- 
tions, there develops in him that morbid, neurasthenic strain so 
characteristic of the Jews of finer imaginative fibre. |, 

Very early in the young Jew of the United States a deep and 
grateful devotion to the Bird of Freedom is implanted. How often 
from the open windows of those vast and handsome school 
buildings which tower aloft at frequent intervals in the ghetto, 
have I heard the voices of dark-eyed children, many of them 
born under a foreign sky, pouring forth the words of that 
patriotic hymn America with a fervour that harbours no 
suspicion of their incongruity :— 

“ My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet Land of Liberty,— 
Of thee I sing. 
Land where my fathers died ! 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride! „° 
From every mountain-side, 
Let Freedom ring! ” 

The feeling is genuine. One of the charges which the American 
anti-Semite has levelled against his Jewish fellow-citizens is that 
of a lack of courage and patriotism. The rank injustice of this 
was, however, thoroughly disproved in the American-Spanish 
War, when thousands of American Jews offered their services as 
volunteers in that absurd, hysterical campaign. 

In the battles of the commercial world the young Hebrew is 
constantly forced to violate the Sabbath of his people by 
attending to his business affairs on that day, or else suffering 
the losses which intense competition renders particularly serious. 
Sometimes, too, he violates another cherished tradition of his race 
by intermarrying with a Christian, a practice that is growing more 
and more common with both sexes. This, naturally, is a source 
of much sorrow and estrangement in orthodox families. In many 
other ways the cleavage is deep and tragic. Though the traditional 
respect for parents is still conserved among the younger genera- 
tion, yet even this has to a great degree broken down under the 
false standards adopted from a materialistic civilisation inimical 
to the nobler attributes of humanity. Having acquired the use of 
English, the young naturally begin to disdain the uncouth jargon 
of their elders. The flame-shaped letters that burn upon every 
sign-board in the Quarter lose all interest for them, and soon 
parents and chifdren regard one another like dwellers in a 
different land, each speaking a different tongue. The rift widens 
as the young acquire a smattering of social forms and of that 
mysterious, fascinating attribute which they call ‘ style.” 
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The moral and economic value of a good education is thoroughly 
appreciated by a people so long denied its benefits. Hungry 
for knowledge, and ambitious to rise, they avail themselves fully 
of the many opportunities for free instruction in New York and 
elsewhere. They besiege and devour the public libraries where, 
in significant contrast to the population of Saxon origin, they read 
works of pure literature, history, philosophy, and poetry. Other 
sources of culture and education are found in the social and literary 
clubs of the numerous settlement houses—those islands of 
American ideals in an ocean of Jewish life. These splendid institu- 
tions are generously supported by wealthy and philanthropic 
American Jews. I account it ag a rare privilege and an interesting 
experience that I was permitted to act as the “‘ director ° of such 
a club. My young men, nearly all of them the sons of Russian 
or Roumanian immigrants, were the first links in the chain of 
many new generations of citizens. The intense, temperamental 
vitality of their race burnt in their hearts, and was given an added 
force by their immersion in a fierce industrial civilisation. They 
were well aware‘that life was one constant struggle for power, and 
that education, cleverness, and tenacity were necessary in order that 
they might reach the peaks of monetary success. Their feet were 
upon the bottom rungs of the social and economic ladder, but they 
were determined they should not remain there. They knew 
that in the new land the old customs and beliefs of their fathers 
hampered father than helped them. They scented that subtle and 
very obvious anti-Semitism from which America has never rid 
herself. But they Knew likewise what power was theirs, that it 
lay in their numbers, in their cohesion, and in the superior 
tenacity, ambition, and industry they displayed in competition with 
the American. The places they were so hungrily bent on 
conquering they did not contest with the labouring classes or even 
with the skilled, highly paid artisan, but with candidates for the 
professions. 

These lads were already tinged with a certain shallow cynicism 
bred by American life, and their speech and actions were full of 
nervous, spasmodic enthusiasms. They were very neat and 
scrupulous in dress, though there were always a number who 
were prone to adopt the flaring quality which frequently gives a 
grotesque accent to juvenile American fashions. The speech of 
some of these young men, even according to American standards, 
was certainly not derived from the ‘‘ well of English undefiled.” 
In addition to a vocabulary largely recruited from the stock of 
current, ready-made slang (whose ‘‘ picturesqueness ” it is now the 
fashion for certain writers to praise), their intonation was charged 
with a grating twang of nasal thickness—an inherited quality 
seldom found among the children of Polish or German Jews. They 
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had mastered the American air and point of view and much of the 
swaggering spirit of American independence which may be summed 
up not by ‘‘ You are as good as I,” but rather by “‘ I am as 
“good as you’’—a challenge which their environment often 
made necessary. Their alertness and intelligence were of the first 
order. Intellectually, they were the superiors of the Christian 
Americans. In certain institutions of learning they carried every- 
thing before them. They strove for and often maintained a 
gentlemanly ideal of conduct, but unfortunately, like their fathers 
before them, they had soon discovered that the graces of human 
intercourse are among the first things to be flung aside in the march 
of that ridiculous progress which means little more than the hiss 
of steam, the clank of engines, and the insensate piling of dollars 
upon dollars. 

For those valiant and antique spirits whose attitude is so wistful, 
to whom the future of Judaism as a vital religion means so much, 
little of promise may be expected from the American Jew. The 
young hands outstretched to carry forward the torck of that religion 
are few. The native rabbi is often dominated by à cynical attitude 
of disbelief in the very faith he serves. The Zionists and other 
Jewish enthusiasts are mostly of foreign birth. There are two main 
divisions of orthodox and reform Jews. Some regard the Jews as 
a distinct nation, others as one merely holding a separate belief. 
One party, that of the older elements, advocates the preservation of 
the race, the other, chiefly native-born, complete absorption in the 
Gentile populace. The second generation has become a source of 
danger and weakness to the spiritual welfare of Israel. In this lies 
the tragedy of a people who, finding at last a national refuge, now 
realise that it is here that their dreams of final unification may go 
to wreck. The new generations are apostate. Exile, persecution, 
and poverty that forged and tempered their fathers upon the world’s 
anvil with the hammers of hate—such things have neither meaning 
nor sentiment for the prosperous American Jews. They revel 
amidst the plenty of a miraculously fat seven years. Luxury, a 
specious commercial code and the insidious influence of a pragmatic 
system of life, not to speak of the disintegrating effect of modern 
thought, are the rocks upon which the ancient faith is shattered. 
Yet much of the Jewish idealism persists, if not in the formal 
religion, then at least in ethics and humanitarianism, in men like 
Dr. Felix Adler, the distinguished leader of-the ethical church in 
America. 

Some ethical purpose inspired by a religious element not 
necessarily of a traditional origin, is one of the great needs of the 
spiritually arid life of America, no less arid because it harbours 
more faiths and fetichisms than that of any other land. Sometimés 
a cause or a propaganda takes the place of a creed or a philosophy. 
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The cafés and basement tea-houses of the East Side swarm with 
socialists, with anarchists of various stripe, and revolutionaries of 
every degree, men and women who form a fretful, sulphurous, and 
frequently explosive ingredient in the contents of the great melting- 
pot, yet infuse it with passionate thought and aspiration. If absolute 
reliance might be placed upon the preponderance of Jewish names 
in the recent hideous disclosures of police corruption and 
assassination in New York, it would seem that even in the black 
field of crime, the restless native Jew of the slums is achieving an 
evil. pre-eminence. He was once the most law-abiding of 
Americans, but now like his fellows, he laughs at the spineless law. 

The one effective weapon which the sequestrated Jew has been 
able to wield against unjust persecution and that embattled paradox 
called Christian love, has been the weapon of wealth. This gave 
him not only a means of defence but also many means to power, 
and this temporal power has usually been reinforced by a vast 
fund of spiritual strength. When the Jew of an older day grew 
opulent, he didenot necessarily lose his faith. In America the Jew 
of to-day wins* wealth more easily and abundantly than ever 
before, but generally at the expense of his faith. America 
is the great clearing-house in which the spiritual riches of Israel are 
converted into dollars and cents. The Promised Land has become 
a promissory note which the younger generations are cashing with 
a feverish haste. Hungrily they are reaching out for the material 
pleasures, privileges and possessions of which their race has been 
deprived so long. The tightly coiled spring of human energy 
wound up in old oppressive lands is suddenly released. Huge, 
dynamic powers are at work and the luxury-loving American 
begins to feel himself an alien on his own soil. Before the 
aggressive persistence and energy of the disinherited Jew the 
defensive persistence and energy of the American endeavouring 
to hold his own must.at length give way, as it is giving way before 
the steady encroachment of the industrious Italian peasant in 
agricultural New England. 

The strain of dominance in the native American may usually be 
traced to an ancestry hardened by persecution and adversity, such 
as the Puritan pilgrims who settled in harsh and stony New 
England, the English prisoners transported to Virginia, the French 
Huguenots, who founded Louisiana, or, in later times, the Irish 
immigrants fleeing from famine and oppression, and the German 
revolutionaries of 1848. For a time, sometimes for only a 
generation, this stubborn, fighting, and conquering strain persists 
in the blood of a nation and may add to its glory. Then it passes 
away, as it has always passed away—under the slow, insidious 
solvents of Mammonism, luxury, and national enervation. All 
conquering peoples win their places in the world because they are 
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strong and fit and go onward and forward under an impetus derived 
largely from the stored-up valiant deeds of their ancestors. 

In a cosmic sense and to the eye of historical time, nations are 
but vast and loosely constructed organisms subject to all the 
natural laws of growth and decay, and to many ills and disasters, 
and for each in turn the great clock of eternity must strike twelve. 
This is true even of the once-dominant race within a nation. When 
it is no longer strong or worthy to rule, then conquest comes, 
though it may not come as of old, by fire and sword, but by a 
gradual permeation of vigorous alien peoples. The critic of 
American conditions is constantly warned that he must make 
allowances for this country because it is a young nation in the throes 
of change and growth. That is a just admonition. But he 
whose conception of patriotism is wider than that of the Fourth-of- 
July orator or the flag-idolater might well ask himself whether its 
youth be not that most fatal of all things, a youth already 
corrupted? The most blatant and unbalanced optimist, were he 
able to read aright the heavens of his land, mighé pause when he 
beholds the national stars convulsed in their courses, and the ideals 
of an Anglo-Saxon race trampled into the political mud. Perhaps, 
even in the hour of its new triumphs and temptations this 
tendency to disintegration must also apply to that vital 
Oriental race which has defied centuries of hostile Christianity. 
The conquering elements may again be merged with the conquered, 
like the salient wave with the fallen, until the tumult sink to calm. 
The world may watch hopefully the tremendous and terrible powers 
that are at work in the vast and stormy stretches of America, but 
there is no prophet gifted to foretell the shape or substance of what 
is to arise out of the turmoil and the blending of all the good and 
evil strains drawn from the blood and passions of the Earth. 

That the American Jew has already won a dominant position, ` 
and that he is well-fitted to retain it, is apparent to all who study the 
forces operating in the New World. His success accounts, in part, 
for the fresh rancour that has been given to anti-Semitism there, a 
feeling which though intense, is not always apparent on the 
surface of communities in which Jewish interests and Christian are 
so closely involved with one another. But whatever mental distress 
this anti-Semitism may cause sensitive, cultured Hebrews, who 
despise at heart the crass Philistinism of the American, it will prove 
of no avail against the steady and triumphant progress of the 
American Jews now riding high upon the crest of democracy into 
places of power. It will merely produce a fiercer determination to 
attain their goal. It must in justice be remarked that the resent- 
ment of refined Americans at the social aggressions of the rich and 
vulgar Hebrew is not without its reasonable basis. Economic 
-~ jealousy is another factor. The commercial.unscrupulousness of 
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the Jew has equalled or even surpassed the unscrupulousness of the 
Christian American who has so long shamed and flouted the laws 
_ of the land he attempted to govern. Of this prevailing impotence 
of the law the predatory classes of all nationalities have taken 
advantage. It has produced that strange and paradoxical type— 
the commercial ‘‘criminaloid.”. But the, astute and calculating 
Jew has, in many cases, ‘been able to prdfit-more fully by these 
conditions than even the clever Yankee. A long array of examples 
might be given to prove what debauched standards of success 
among his own people besgt the young Jew in a country where the 
monopolist and plutocrat are regarded as ‘“great’’ men. 

On the other hand, were it not for the strong, and idealistic 
Jewish strain, German, Polish, or Russian, the art and literature of 
the United States would present a still dredrier aspect and flow at a 
still lower ebb. In music the Jewish American reigns almost 
supreme. Many of the foremost writers, -the poets in particular, 
are of Jewish descent. The most gifted and-temperamental actors 
and actresses are Jewish by birth, though in the management of the 
theatres the Jewish monopoly is pernicious. In intellectual fields 
the American Jew occupies a lofty position; he has also 
distinguished himself at the bar. The Jewish philanthropists of 
America, foreign or native-born, are pf. the noblest, most 
humanitarian stamp. As‘a-political factor” the Jewish citizen is at 
present more or less negligible, but he begins to realise, as the 
Irish long ago realised, what power there lies in organisation. 

Power! power! that is the loudest cry of the disinherited 
tribes of Israel in that new world beyond the sea, and power there 
means at present little more than-the force that lies in money. This 
cry for power, this desire for. self-realisation, rises in a wailing 
chorus of thousands of voices singing the Zionist hymn as the slow, 
sad processions of the sweated workers wind through the foul, 
congested ghetto streets. Other songs, wild and defiant, go up 
between the bastions of brick straight to the hard blue skies that 
glare above Manhattan. Everywhere resound the religious chants 
and invocations meant for the ear of Jehovah—still worshipped as 
of old. 

But the new generations have their new gods in the New Land, 
and of these is Mammon the mightiest of all. The old Zion is ruinous 
and the faithful sons of the Covenant are cast down. It is safe to 
predict that spiritual ramparts- will never be-erected in the great 
and fertile Chosen Land until the golden calf is hurled from the 
lofty pedestal it occupies in the forum of the Republic, and the 
hearts of men, be they Jews or Gentiles, are bent with the same 
fervour on worthier things. A 
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T HE great national strike of our coal miners in 1912 was a rude 

awakening, and an impressive lesson in the importance of 
this branch of industry. The calamity, recently, of the 
Senghenydd Coal Pit explosion, when over four hundred lives were 
lost, was evidence enough of the peril to which these men are 
exposed. The knowledge of it evoked the widespread sympathy 
of the people, and over one hundred thousand pounds have been 
subscribed to meet the wants of the deprived relatives. Such facts 
bring home the national aspect of mining to us. There is an inter- 
national one as well. That question has been cofspicuous of late 
in the matter of the supply of oil as a motive power at sea, even for 
battleships. It has brought to the front the question of the various 
sources of supply which exist in the world, of petroleum and of 
coal, and their relative power of holding out; together with the 
capacity of each particular nation to furnish its own needs, 
especially in the case of war breaking out. Moreover, there is, also, 
the problem of the quantity of iron ore to be drawn upon in the 
various nationalities and their territories. Years ago we exhausted 
our timber for shipbuilding and took to iron as a substitute. In 
the event of that supply giving out to what material are we to 
resort; or shall we be compelled to go back to the prehistoric days 
of the ‘‘ dug-out ’’? Then, there is the ever-recurring question of 
the gold supply to influence our enterprises, our speculations, and 
to give the Bourses, as Lord Goschen remarked recently, fits of 
neurasthenia. 

In view of these circumstances it appears to me that a summary 
of the world’s minerals, stating statistically those belonging to the 
various countries, would be of use at this juncture. For a number 
of years the Home Office officials have prepared and published 
under Parliamentary sanction, certain returns relating to Mines 
and Quarries. These returns, in three ‘‘ parts,” are published 
usually at various times, during the ensuing year, for the output 
of minerals in this country. But, necessarily, a greater lapse of 
time takes place (about two years) in procuring the information 
from more than one hundred States—foreign and British—spread 
over the whole earth. ‘That return is called ‘‘ Part IV. of Mines 
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“and Quarrjes’’ and is an authoritative document. Even so it is 
not complete, for several countries, wheremining is carried on, do 
not publish statistics. Nevertheless, evén from them, some infor- 
mation has been obtained, ‘and it may be said that the return is 
approximately reliable. At the beginning of the Blue Book there 
is a summary of output of the ten principal minerals and metals. 
That selection forms about nine-elevenths of the whole production 
in point of value. An abstract is as follows :— 


TOTALS OF OUTPUT OF CERTAIN MINERALS AND METALS (CONTAINED IN 
OR OBTAINED FROM ORE RAISED IN THE INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES) IN THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES DURING THE YEAR 1910. 


Description. Quantity (in thousands). Approximate Value. 
Coal an ... 1,164,019 metric tons ... 420: millions sterling 
Copper ae tee 932 7 ia 56 a 7 
Fine Gold ... wes 693 kilos ie "94 5 ïi 
Iron fe es 64,055 metric tons ... 207 s aa 
Lead Ses see 1,059 j Ks 19 3) ‘5 
Petroleum ... ees 435455 ` » ise 46 S 33 
Salt sae a ags 17,753 j es 8 4 + 
Fine Silver ae 6,744 kilos oe 23 33 35 
Tin ... see tix 116 metric tons ... 16 55 5 
Zinc Be ae 925 35 as 21 35 13 


Total QIO »” ” 


The Blue Book states: “ It is important to point out that the 
“ quantities of iron, and indeed the quantities of the other metals, 
“ included in this table, are those which are considered obtainable 
“ from the ores raised in the countries in question, and must not 
“ be taken as a measure of their metallurgical industries.” The 
meaning is that, in some of the original returns, the ores only are 
given, whereas, in others, the smelted quantities are returned, 
therefore an estimate of what the ores will produce, after passing ` 
through the furnace, has been made in order to have a common 
basis of comparison. f 

In addition to these ten selected principal minerals, there are 
about sixty others of minor value which is estimated to be worth 
about 190 millions sterling, making a grand total of 1,100 millions 
for the year 1910. It is an enormous annual sum, and, if we take 
it at five years’ purchase (the usual estimate for mines) the capital 
represented would be equal to 5,500 millions. The total sum of 


910 millions for the ten selected items is that given by the experts _ 6 


at the Home Office. j 

In order to check the values and make the tabulations more 
interesting as a comparison of strength in mining capacity of the 
various nations, I have compiled the following statement. Itis 
impossible ina short sketch like the present one to give all the 
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details of our British Possessions and about sixty pther States. 
The leading ones only will be given. Such items as coal, 
petroleum, and salt are valued at the place of production, whereas 
the metals, having the-smelting expense added, would approach 
nearer to a market price, 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF THE MINERALS PRODUCED, IN THE’ YEAR 1910, 
IN THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


Smelting Value 





Country. Value. Additional (estimated). 
In millions sterling. In millions sterling. 
United Kingdom asi ae 140 ae ... Included 
British Possessions as Sk 113 =e fr ay 
Total... aes “fe ake 253 ee aor T 
U.S. America ..., re sae 4II ar Xa <5 
Germany ... TA aes 100 a ee 29 
Russia e n ia sas 45 si vee 3 
France... ie gee ees 37 sei see 10 
Austria-Hungary 23 Sa aia 40 
Chile cee ate fe =e 20 sis ... Negligible 
Belgium... i 2A bee 16 af PA i 
Mexico aos see on 16 An ... Included 
China oa one ade ies Io sai eee 35 
Japan ae “es ies S 10 isi sa 4 
Spain sie Ssa ae ee 8 ath sie 13 
Italy sas sn aoe ale 5 ies se 5 
48 other States under above limit 38 i bes 8 
‘Total... de eae ae 992 ae w=: 108 


The combined total is 1,100 millions, got at by another process. 
To'show that the “smelting ’’ estimate is not excessive I may 
instance the case of the United Kingdom. The iron ore is assessed 
at £4,022,269, which when turned into ‘‘iron’’ is valued at 
417,008,812. In such a complicated area as the one now discussed 
there is doubtless a margin of error; but, nevertheless, the state- 
ment may be taken as approximately correct. To show the 
immense importance of the mineral wealth of the world it is only 
necessary to compare it with some other object of value which is 
open and evident to our mental vision. Take that of the United 
Kingdom and its Colonies. According to Hazell’s Annual the 
wealth-thereof is stated thus :— 





United Kingdom ... aie 15,000 millions sterling 
British Possessions te 5,250 $5 53 
Total sad Bes 20,250 y 3 


Ergo, the realised value of the earth’s minerals, at present, would 
buy up nearly twenty-five per cent. of the British Empire; or a third 
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of the United Kingdom; or the whole of our Dominions abroad. 
This is a rather startling fact, and brings home to us, in the most 
striking manner, the sociological status of the men of the mine. 

We have seen how the principal nations stand to each other in 
regard to the value of their mineral production as a whole. There 
are, however, three items which are probably more vital to national 
welfare, in the present stage of our civilisation, than any other. 
Those are coal, petroleum,-and iron. The two former may be 
classed as one, as they are both of the nature of fuel, and producers 
of motive power. However, as they are now coming into severe 
competition with each other it is well to classify them separately. 
Owing toa special return (White paper 403 in 1913) the production 
for 1911 of the five leading national coal producers can be given as 
follows :— 


CoaL OUTPUT IN YEARS I9IQ AND IQII. 


Year 1910. Year 1911. 

Country. (In thousands of long tons) Remarks. 
United States °,... 447,854 sas 443,025 ae Decreased 
United Kingdom ... 264,453 an 271,899 se Increased 
Germany oe 150,372 te 158,164 sat n 
France is 37,030 ee 38,023 ke rf 
Belgium... ee 23,532 Shs 22,683 ass Decreased 


(Note that the ‘long ’’ ton is equal to 2,240 Ibs., and the metric ton 
to 2,204 Ibs.) 


The total output of the world in 1910 was about 1,130 million 
long tons. It would appear therefore that the United States of 
America actually turns out more than a third of the whole. When 
we find that the petroleum produced in that country was more than 
half that of the world’s production it is obvious that the United 
States has a tremendous ‘‘ pull’? upon us, and on every other 
single nation, in its access to motive power as at present developed. 
A short statement of the petroleum oil found there, and in other 
places, will prove this assertion to the hilt. 

The same White Paper, quoted for coal, gives the petroleum 
produced for the year 1911, as follows :— 


United States of America... 7,712 millions Imp. Galls. 
Russia... os neds wid 2,315 j j3 3 
Dutch East Indies Ra is 425 xy ” ” 
Austria i zsa i sai 388 $9 if + 
Roumania whe ie ies 366 is n ” 
British India... A iet 225 n $5 33 
Japan... Sa sit oes 58 5, ” 7 
Germany wk aga. Sees 35 v ” ” 
Canada ... Bs as sas I0 


No others are recorded, but we know that Mexico is now 
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producing large quantities. In the Blue Book—Part IV., for 
Mines and Quarries (quoted above)—there are 331,000 tons credited 
to her for the year 1910. That would mean about 82 million 
gallons. The British Empire has a very small share of. this 
valuable mineral compared with the Americans; or, the Russians. 
We can sympathise with Germany, which is in a very poor case 
indeed, so far as the supply of petroleum from her own sources is 
concerned. We must fall back upon coal, and if it is true, as 
stated by some experts, that oil can be distilled from it to the extent 
of 35 per cent., then, in case of emergency, that source can be 
drawn upon. 

The third most important mineral or metal for the activities, 
either of war or peace, is iron. Again the United States of America 
is to the fore. In the year 1g10 the production of it, for the 
principal countries, was as follows :— 


United States of America sie 27,741,990 metric tons. 
German Empire ... 5 ies 8,083,760 sé, i 
British Empire ae wae 5,824,394 è ,, j 
France si bei ses i 5,165,980" ,, i 
Spain bas zsa was ore 4,315,500. ,, 3 
Sweden os wai ses ies 3,300,000 ,, 4 


All other countries were below this mark. The American supply 
is nearly half of the world’s output. The twentieth century might 
well be called the Coal and Iron Age. Coal is the leading factor, 
after all, so far as quantity and value are concerned. The supply 
will last for centuries, as the latest Royal Commission upon the 
subject has informed us. As regards iron, an important investiga- 
tion took place, at the instance of the International Geological 
Congress held at Stockholm in rgro. It was an inquiry into the 
iron ore resources of the world made by geological experts of the 
various nationalities, and a report was published some time ago, at 
Stockholm, by the ‘‘ Generalstabens Litografiska Anstalt.” A 
summary of these resources, in millions of tons, is as follows :— 


Actual Reserves. Potential Reserves. 
Continent. Ore. Iron. Ore. Iron. 
Europe ate 12,032 a = 45733. «se 41,029 «ww. 12,085 
America... 9,855 5154 81,822 40,731 
Australia... 136. Ta se 69... 37 
Asia eee 260 156 457 we 283 
Africa wus 125... TS, see Many... Many 


thousands. thousands. 


Some men will be surprised to learn that the actual reserve of 
iron ore is greater in Europe than in America; and, probably, that 
the actual or known reserve of iron amounts to over 10,000 million 
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tons. At the present rate of consumption that should last us for 
another century and a half. Then will come the question of a 
“ potential’? supply. Since the Swedish report was published, 
another has been received from the British Commercial Attaché 
at Peking, in which he says the iron ore mines of China are 
amongst the richest in the world. At the Tayeh Mines 3,000 men 
produced 306,000 tons in 190g—the latest figures available. “The 
“ ore exposed on the surface is estimated at 500 million tons ” 
(Vide, Cd. 6460, p. 391, in Session 1912). If so, that would raise 
the quantity of actual reserve in Asia to 760 million tons. Can 
China have been overlooked by the Swedish experts? That 
country is an unknown quantity yet so far as minerals are con- 
cerned. Sufficient, however, has been discovered to indicate that 
the 'Republic of China may turn out to be as rich in its ores as 
the Republic of the United States of America. It will probably 
be another vast field for the investment of British capital which 
has of late years such an itching for going abroad, instead of 
remaining at home and developing the Mother Country. 

Another littke tabulation will be of some interest. Coal, iron, 
and petroleum have been discussed. The other seven “ selected ’’ 
minerals will now be stated in order to show how the British nation 
stands compared with the rest of the world. The statement is 
summarised in kilogrammes for gold and silver, and in metric tons 
for the other five items, and is for the year 1910. 


Mineral. British Empire. Foreign Countries. Total. 
Fine Gold ... 393,152 «+ 300,224 693,376 
Fine Silver... 1,596,611 «.. 5,147,547 = 6,744,158 
Copper -.- 78,914 ~- 853349 -> 932,263 
Lead ste 250,305 +s 809,305 ... 1,059,610 
Salt ... eee 3,921,378 -13,831,737 =. 1797535115 
Tin ... siete 60,523 «se 56,233 116,756 
Zinc sis 194,342 ew 730,880... 925,222 


In the production of fine gold the British Empire exceeds the 
rest of the world by 31 percent. About three-fifths (234,192 kilos) 
were obtained in the Transvaal—the value of which was assessed 
at £31,983,072. The Imperial production would be worth about 
fifty-three millions, and that of the world about ninety-five millions 
sterling. 

The British Empire produces more than half the world’s pro- 
duction of tin. As our tin works are so extensive this is a matter 
of vital importance to us. The Federated Malay States produced 
44,000 metric tons out of the 60,000 of the Empire. The Malay 
production (1910) was valued at £6,663,649. The total value of 
the Empire’s production would be about nine millions, and that 
of the world nearly eighteen millions sterling. 
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The yield of diamonds in igio amounted to £8,111,2476 in 
value in the British Empire; in Borneo and Brazil to £16,964, 
and in German South-West Africa to about £1,250,ooo—judging 
from the previous year’s assessment. This would make the sum 
of £9,378,240 in toto. In regard to diamonds, gold and tin, the 
British Empire takes the lead, and, excepting in the cage of silver 
and tin, the United States is the principal agent in producing all 
the other first-class minerals and metals. In the field of radium, 
apparently the British Empire takes the lead, and certainly her 
sources of supply are as yet the most fruitful in the world. Another 
inference to be noted is the fact that coal and iron are the 
most valuable of all the minerals produced, forming together 
more than half of the total value uncovered and recovered from 
the earth’s underworld. Not only so, but consider them as 
agents in producing more wealth in manufacturing processes, 
and in the transport service. Such a vista of accumulation 
is simply incalculable. Coal and iron are the means of pro- 
ducing endless wealth to the nations which are fortunate enough 
to possess them. Not only to them, but to the people of the earth 
generally, for they are the springs of action which, like a great 
ocean tide, laves and fructifies the shores of many lands. 

The above is a brief summary of the world’s mineral wealth. 
The space allowed in a magazine is necessarily restricted. The 
statement has been prepared with considerable labour and care. 
The totals, however, come short of the actual truth. Countries like 
China, Turkey, Persia, Bolivia, and Brazil make no official returns. 
The values have had to be estimated to some extent. There are 
other smaller States which afford scarcely any information what- 
ever, but it may be pretty safely assumed that the totals now sub- 
mitted are within a small percentage of the actual facts. 

There is little space left, but it would be a pity to leave out the 
numbers of persons who are employed in this vast, modern and 
increasing business. The latest Parliamentary return published 
at the time (November, 1913) of writing is Cd. 6460 in 1912. It 
states as follows :— 


SUMMARY OF THE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN MINES AND QUARRIES. 


Geographical Division. 1909. 1910. 
Great Britain and Ireland... 1,126,372 ... 1,163,920 
British Possessions... E 998,872 ... 1,133,662 
Total British Empire ... e. 2,125,244. 2,297,582 
Foreign Countries wea s+ 3,925,445 ... 3,959,934 
Total for World vee wee 6,050,689  ... 6,257,516 


The increase is 34 per cent. Taking the coal, iron, and other 
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heavy weights, the percentage of increase is the same. The 
numbers of employees are not complete. Even the Americans, so 
famous for their statistical accuracy, do not give us a grand total. 
They omit the ore miners of certain States. If we`'put the total 
at six and a half million persons employed in mining and 
quarrying, for the whole world, we cannot be far wrong. How 
many persons are dependent for a living on this great industrial 
army? In many families father and sons work together. Hence, 
if we take the average family at four, instead of the usual number 
of five, we get twenty-six millions of people who exist from day to 
day by the means of living thus afforded. That number constitutes 
the equivalent of a nation like Austria (excluding Hungary), one 
of the Great Powers of Europe, in extent of population. It is a 
subject for contemplation, and a serious one for statesmen and 
sociologists. There are certain volcanic elements constantly at 
work in this great social underworld, and, like the case of Vesuvius 
or Etna, it is uncertain when an eruption may take place. Again 
the miners of South Wales are on the warpath. -Some of their 
clever leaders *are predicting an upheaval‘in the eventful year of 
1915. What shape will it také? What will be its effects? It will 
certainly be a subject for statesmen to consider seriously in the 
throes of the General Election then impending. 


W. TURNER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


DEATH OF MENELIK THE GREAT. 


ENELIK II., Negus Negesti, is no more. His death had been 
announced on many previous occasions ever since his first 
serious bout of illness in the year 1909, and the Press of the world, 
impatient of delay, had summed up his life-work and composed 
his epitaph in the usual obituary notices. As a matter of fact the 
evidence against those reports of his death was overwhelming, nor 
did the authorities in Adis Abeba seek to mislead thgir countrymen. 
To my mind the most convincing proof that the greatest ruler in 
latter-day Africa was still above the earth lay in the words and 
deeds of his grandson and heir, Lidj Yassu.* Towards the close 
of the year 1910 the Supreme Court, in view of the irremediable 
illness of the Emperor, considered the advisability of proclaiming 
this boy Negus Negesti, and of having him solemnly crowned. The 
time suggested for the coronation was Easter. As, meanwhile, the 
Regent, Rast Tassama, succumbed to paralysis, the motion would 
probably have been carried by the Council. But Lidj Yassu vetoed 
all discussion of it and deprecated imperial honours during the 
lifetime of his grandfather. He said: “Inasmuch as my Lord and 
“Grandfather, Negus Menelik II., is living, as my right to succeed 
“him is recognised by all and fully guaranteed; and as I am loth 
“to bring down upon myself a punishment from Heaven, I hereby 
“solemnly, spontaneously, and in presence of the Archbishop, 
“decline to be crowned. For I may not deprive the suffering 
“Emperor of a dignity which is his by right. It is, however, my 
“resolve to take over the regency, discharge conscientiously the 
“duties it imposes, and weigh the advice of my Grandfather's 
“counsellors until such time as I can legally ascend the throne.” 
Hence I refrained from writing about Menelik’s reported demise. 
At present there can be no doubt that the Ethiopian ruler, the 
“Lion of the House of Juda,” the descendant of Solomon and the 
Queen of Saba, is no more. For the last five years the Herculean 
strength of the valorous warrior had been steadily waning, and the 


| * Lidj means prince. . t Ras is the title of the vassal kings. 
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powerful light of his creative mind was clouded, at first fitfully, 
then permanently, until creeping paralysis ended his eventful 
existence, which had lasted for six and sixty years. 

Menelik was endowed with creative powers tempered by a strong 
sense of the feasible, which was widened by experience. He built an 
incipient Empire out of what had been partly a battlefield and 
partly a group of primitive Judzo-Christian communities, cut 
off from the Western currents of progress. When he was a boy 
Abyssinia might have been likened to the sea, where everyone 
exercised just as much authority as he wielded power. For cen- 
turies time had come and gone there to little social purpose. Men 
and women had been content to jog on like their forefathers, devoid 
of high moral and intellectual needs, and their lives had been barren 
of political or social achievements. There were no cities as we under- 
stand them—merely straggling villages, agglomerations of huts that 
afforded shelter from the wind and heat and rain. Human thought 
had kept moving more and more slowly in the same old grooves as 
of yore, and human feeling was thrilled by no more intense excite- 
ment than an occasional raid, skirmish, or campaign. Vast was the 
contrast between the paltry interests and narrow mental horizon of 
the peoples of Abyssinia and the ever-changing aspirations and 
strivings that make up the richly endowed life of European nations. 


JUSTICE, RELIGION AND RELATIONS OF THE SEXES - 
IN ABYSSINIA. 


Justice was, and indeed, still is, administered there in primitive 
fashion. The judges of the higher courts, mostly men who have 
emerged from the sacerdotal class, are proverbially corrupt. 
Summary justice in petty cases is dealt out without the intermediary 
of professional administrators or law books. At its best it is equity 
in its simplest form. The two litigants appeal to passers-by, set out 
the subject of their dispute, and call upon them to settle the matter 
according to their reason and sense of fair play. That is all. 
Survivals of barbaric ages render some of the punishments meted 
out to criminals cruel in the eyes of the cultured man of to-day. 
Thus, for theft, the culprit is branded on the forehead; stoning is 
a recognised form of capital punishment. Some convicted felons 
lose their ears, others are condemned to have their tongues cut out. 
Suspects are chained and thrown into dungeons. 

Religion mingled with superstition plays a large part in the 
daily life of the Abyssinian. It is Christian in dogma with an 
admixture of Judaism in customs. Introduced into the highlands 
in the eighth century by prisoners of war, the monophysite heresy 
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took root in the nation, and its adherents came under the ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction of the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria, who still 
appoints the Abuna, or religious primate, of Abyssinia. There, 
as in all Eastern churches, much stress is laid on fasting, 
and the fasting days in Abyssinia amount to about six months 
out of the twelve. Saturday and Sunday are both regarded 
as Sabbath days, and the priests execute a wild sort of dance in 
church which reminds one of the dance round the Ark of the 
Covenant, especially when we learn that the Ark is firmly 
believed to be in the safe keeping of the clergy. That the 
sacerdotal class wield far-reaching influence in the country is 
well-known. It is they who, to a noteworthy extent, provide 
the tribunals with judges. Their primate or Abuna is a 
Counsellor of the Emperor, and it was the present Abuna, 
Matteos, who volunteered to Lidj Yassu the sound advice to 
decline imperial honours before Menelik’s death. The Confessor 
of the Negus takes rank with the two Archbishops. The Empress 
Taitu, who was the bitterest and most dangerous engmy of the heir- 
apparent, the present Negus Yassu, obtained Her commanding 
position in the State after her consort had become incapable of 
governing through the instrumentality of the clergy. Her aims 
and her wiles were duly noticed and correctly gauged by the Abuna, 
who remained silent, inactive, and observant. But as soon as he 
saw that the cunning lady was effectively undoing the life-work of 
her spouse, as well as blighting the prospects of Lidj Yassu, he took 
prompt and decisive action, declared for the cause of his helpless 
protector and friend, and joined the Shoa party, whose aim was the 
maintenance of order and law. It is computed that a large pro- 
portion of the Jand—some say as much as one-third—is owned by 
the clergy. 

The legitimate relations of the sexes throw a certain light on the 
culture of the people. There are several kinds of recognised 
matrimonial alliances, which differ from each other by being easily 
dissoluble, dissoluble and indissoluble. Very often this last kind 
of union is put off until the decline of life. It is contracted in 
church with traditional rites and sacramental solemnity. An essen- 
tial form of the ceremony is the administration of communion to the 
bride and bridegroom, whereby each one receives half of a broken 
host. The first-mentioned knot is generally tied in an informat 
way, and at such an early life-stage that the nuptial benediction 
might well run, as it once did at a marriage solemnised in Pernam- 
buco, when the priest exclaimed : “‘ Pater celestis, ignosce illis quia. 
“nesciunt quid faciunt.”* Girls of twelve often contract this alliance 


“ Heavenly Father, forgive them for they know not what they do. 
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and sometimes become widows before they have been wives a 
twelvemonth. This union rarely’endures. In most cases husband 
and wife separate after a year or two or less, never to come 
together agaif. The second form of matrimony is ratified by a 
ceremony which imparts to it greater force and durability, and it 
can be disselved only with the sanction of the church. But no 
human power can loose the knot if the bride and bridegroom have 
had a communion marriage. 

The present Negus Yassu was betrothed to Romanie, grand- 
daughter of the late Emperor, John, when she was but seven years 
old. Her Majesty has now attained her eleventh year. 


THE ROMANCE OF A SHOE-BLACK. 


Abyssinia was a feudal and patriarchal State when the late Negus 
came to the throne; and the various Kings who ruled over the 
tributary realms were perpetually intriguing when not actually 
fighting against*gach other. Political chaos and economic stagna- 
tion were the results. 

For a time the new ruler’s exertions were concentrated upon the 
restoration of peace within the Empire and the maintenance of 
independence without, so that no time or energy was left for 
political and social reform. But as soon as he could turn his atten- 
tion from foreign to home affairs he set himself to break the 
independence of the vassal monarchs, centralise the power of the 
State, and render all those dignitaries organs of the one supreme 
ruler, who was himself. The means he employed were not always 
worthy of approval, but they generally proved adequate. An 
amusing instance of how he went to work is embodied in the 
story of the rise of a lad from the ‘“‘depths’’ to the post 
of tributary king as narrated some years ago in an Italian 
journal.* Many years ago when Greeks, Armenians, and Hindoos 
formed the bulk of the foreign population—the export trade being 
almost entirely in their hands—there was a poor lad named Otto 
Haili Sallasi who gladly entered the service of a Greek merchant. 
He worked early and late for his master, from whom he received 
more kicks than halfpence for his pains. But he contrived to pick 
up more or less correct notions as to the gullibility of foreigners in 
particular and of mankind in general, and he conceived a high idea 
of the possibilities which European countries offer to enterprising 
Abyssinians. 

After having had his native angularities knocked off by inter- 
course of this kind with strangers, his ambition to do and be 


*1 reproduce the gist of the story without assuming responsibility for the details 
which I have not verified. The author of the narrative is Signor Lagana. 
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something above the common was singularly whetted, and by way of 
qualifying himself for the enterprise he took to learning a foreign 
tongue. Being a'shrewd fellow he pitched upon English. By dint 
of unsparing effort and unflagging perseverance he mastered many 
of the intricacies of our difficult language, and ended by acquiring 
ability to express the simple thoughts which might passthrough the 
brain of a clever Abyssinian servant in the phraseology of a fortune 
hunter from Stratford at Bow or Milwaukee. By way of acquiring a 
. deeper coating of cultural varnish and putting the final touches to 
his education he paid court to a French nursery governess who 
taught him a number of useful Parisian idioms and household 
words. Thus equipped, he found lucrative employment in the 
house of a distinguished foreigner who was on the point of re- 
turning to Europe. What befell him during the first period of his 
stay there has never been divulged. After a time, however, he 
emerged from obscurity, his head encircled with a halo of Oriental 
lustre. 

One day a certain Minister of Foreign Affairg in one of the 
oldest and most venerable cities of Europe received a visiting card 
on which was inscribed the legend: “Otto Sellasi, Ambassadeur 
“ d’Ethiopie en Grèce.” At first the officials who stood between the 
visitor and the Minister failed to realise what the inscription con- 
noted. Then it dawned upon them that the country mentioned was 
Abyssinia, and that its ruler, Menelik, was quickening the pace at 
which he had been moving towards European culture, and had 
‘therefore despatched a representative to the King of the Hellenes. 
The caller was forthwith admitted. He was arrayed in his national 
costume, his manly breast bedecked with a vast and dazzling 
star. His conversation being of things worldly, trivial, and 
even sinful, he was set down by the diplomatist as a past 
master of the craft. By way of strengthening this impression 
the caller produced his credentials, but as these were indited 
in mystic script which nobody in the kingdom could decipher, 
little heed was paid to them. The brilliant star was quite 
enough. It riveted the gaze of the Minister in whose hands 
lay the destinies of his country. Fascinated by its brilliancy, 
he pointed to it approvingly, and evinced keen curiosity about 
Ethiopian orders and decorations. The self-appointed Ambassa- 
dor mentioned in an off-hand way that he had come provided with 
quite a large number of high decorations, including the star of first 
magnitude, which he was empowered to bestow for favours accorded 
to Abyssinia’s representative. Thereupon the Minister hospitably 
invited him to spend some days at his villa, and soon afterwards 
had him received in audience by the King. In recognition of these 
acts of courtesy the Ambassador conferred the star of Ethiopia on 
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his enterprising host and departed. The send-off organised for 
him at the station by the various recipients of orders was gratifying 
to the Abyssinian, who then made a tour of the Balkan capitals, 
and next wended northwards. England was destined to receive 
his last visit. But London, mistrustful and inhospitable, or well 
informed, turned its back upon the enterprising Oriental, where- 
upon he returned to the land of his birth laden with presents, 
decorated with crosses and ribbons, and escorted by an armed 
guard paid out of the proceeds of his lucrative travels. 

Thus disguised by distinctions and honours, Otto Sellasi came 
unto his own, and his own received him with open arms. Nobody 
recognised him as the ex-bootblack, the factotum of struggling 
Greeks and Armenians, and the admirer of the French nurse. And 
more than all others, the Negus was impressed. For had not all 
Europe recognised his distinguished subject and manifested its 
appreciation of his diplomatic gifts? Thus hall-marked by the 
hierarchy of the world’s culture, Otto seemed worthy of honour in 
his own country, so after some preliminary training Menelik pro- 
moted him to thé rank of Minister under the name of Otto Woldo 
Georghis. In his new post he favoured foreign enterprise, seconded 
Menelik’s schemes of reform, and did much to counteract the move- 
ment against Europeans which was directed by the Empress herself. 
He also acquired a palace for his residence, donned European attire, 
and fully justified the trust reposed in him by his imperial master. 
And in this responsible post he so pleased Menelik that he was 
finally raised to the princely dignity without the real power of Ras 
of the Empress’ native provinces, where he was received right royally 
by the population.* 


MENELIK ENTERS ON THE SCENE. 


In this and similar ways the late Negus broke the power of the 
tributary kings and centralised that of the State. True, the work of 
reform and unification had been begun long before by King 
Theodore, the Amharite, who also abolished polygamy, punished 
drunkenness, and by way of hindering it destroyed vast vineyards. 
He also confiscated much of the landed property of the church, and 
paid the monks out of the Treasury. But Theodore finally got 
entangled in a disastrous war with Great Britain and shot himself 
in his stronghold of Magdala when it was beleaguered by our 
troops.t Powerful and enterprising though he undoubtedly was, 
that monarch’s reforms were but partial and transient. His 
successor, the Tigre prince Kassai, who was crowned Negus 


* Tribuna. Cf. Frankjurier Zeitung, July 30th, 1010. 
+ On April rath, 1868. 7 2° 79 
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Negesti under the name of John, had for years to-fight for his 
throne. and for the integrity of his dominions. He defeated the _ 
Egyptians, withstood the Italians, and ultimately lost his life at 
the battle of Metemmeh (1889), without having united the various 
tribes, curtailed the power of their rulers, or made any noteworthy 
advano towards Western culture. . 

“ Menelik’s career was uncommonly chequered aid eventful. It is 
an epitome of the latter-day history of his country. Born in 1844, he 
was taken prisoner as a boy of eleven by King Theodore, and kept 
in confinement. -But after a year he contrived to flee toShoa, where 
at the age of twelve he assumed the title and wielded the power of 
Ras of that rebellious province, and waged unending war against 
that Negus and also against his successor John. As soon as John’s 
death became known Menelik had himself proclaimed Negus 
Negesti in the town of Antoto, and forthwith tackled the manifold 
tasks to the performance of which his long and fruitful career was 
subsequently devoted. Animated by the best intentions towards his 
subjects, the Negus‘often attempted to realise his sfhemes of reform 
in childish ways and by means which would bring a smile to the lips 
of Europeans. But provided by nature with sound judgment, intui- 
tion, tact, and a winsome manner, he effected more in a single 
decade than his predecessors had accomplished in centuries. What 
he lacked was system and a practical knowledge of what may be 
termed the technique of statesmanship. These defects and the 
unpreparedness of his people obliged him to confine his efforts to 
partial reforms, and the durability even of these is dubious owing 
to the slipshod methods of his fellow-workers. 


MENELIK AND THE ANTI-REFORM PARTY. 


Menelik possessed one great quality which to me seems indispen- 
sable to every great public worker and reformer, on whatever aspect 
of public life he concentrates his energies: a clear perception of the 
limits of his own knowledge. “Were you sober when you last saw 
“the prisoner?” asked a counsel of a witness in cross-examination. 
“T was sober enough to know that I was not sober and to act 
“accordingly,” was the reply. In a similar way Menelik generally 
knew when he did not know, and he always endeavoured, some- 
times in vain, to acquire the lacking information. In military 
matters this cautious groping and experimenting brought forth 
admirable results. The Abyssinians are a warlike people, and their 
highlands constitute a natural fortress,-where they can entrench 
themselves and check the advance, and when aided by the climate 
cut off the retreat, of the foreign invader. But they were sadly 
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deficient in dtscipline and devoid of the power of co-ordinating their 
. efforts against the enemy. In battle they were wont to behave like 
Homer’s heroes before Troy, and their weapons were singularly 
‘Inadequate. I remember the arrival of the Russian conquistador, - 
Leontieff, in St. Petersburg many years ago, accompanied by” 
Abyssinian*slaves and an elephant. That elephant was noted for 
having carried on its back all the artillery of the Empire during the 
war, viz., one quick-firing gun. And the Negus was presenting it 
to the Tsar and Tsaritsa of Russia. Menelik speedily reorganised 
the army. He engaged European instructors to train the officers 
and drill the soldiers. He increased the taxes, armed the troops 
with modern rifles, and purchased artillery proportionate to the 
200,000 men whom he could put in the field, and whose number he 
might possibly have raised to about 300,000 without overburdening 
his twelve million subjects. 

In opening up the country to industrial and commercial enterprise 
the late Emperor was disposed to be equally progressive. But here 
he encountered fprmidable obstacles of foreign as well as of native 
origin. Many of the Europeans arrived in the country with the 
intention of taking everything and giving nothing, not even a 
share of the wealth to be acquired, to the natives, whose character 
they misapprehended, and for whom they entertained and displayed 
feelings of unmerited contempt. Some concessions of great value 
were negotiated in a twinkling, and for a paltry bribe. Others cost 
more money and considerable effort. But most of them were finally 
dealt with alike, and simply ignored by the central authorities, who 
were warmly supported, and, indeed, egged on by the anti-foreign 
party headed by the Empress Taitu herself. As this lady had 
won unquestioned ascendancy over her imperial consort, little could 
be done in the way of tapping the vast resources of the country. 
“As for me,” exclaimed Menelik to a European visitor, “I am 
“heart and soul for progress. But my clergy, my Rasses, and my 
“wife loathe it.” That was a fair summary of the forces arraigned 
against progressive enterprise. 

Despite these hindrances, the great Negus bestirred himself in 
favour of the new currents, economic and social, and ended by 
making considerable headway. At bottom he was a practical man 
whose leanings were towards the immediately feasible. 


FOREIGN STATES PAY COURT TO ABYSSINIA. 


Menelik was not only besieged by petitions for concessions, but 
was also approached by foreign States for the purpose of striking 
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- up commercial and other agreements with them which were to be 
equally profitable to both. For after the victory of Adua the 
Great Powers turned their attention to the rising African State, and 
` vied: with each other in their efforts to win the good graces of its 
Chief. Missions were despatched with presents; identity of interests 
was asserted and demonstrated by similarity of religious or politi- 
cal faith, aspirations or dangers. Adventurers preceded diplomatists 
and a religious apostle was sandwiched in among each party. In 
October, 1896, Italy concluded her treaty with Abyssinia. Seven 
months later came Great Britain. France’s turn arrived next, and, 
as is her wont, she undertook to build a railway—from the sea to the 
highlands—the Djibuti line—in the hope of possessing herself of 
Abyssinia’s main road of communication with the outside world. 
But, owing to the efforts of British diplomacy, the board of this 
railway company was afterwards internationalised, the works on 
Lake Tana, which influence the condition of the Blue Nile, and 
therefore of the Assuan Dam, were declared inviolable, and in return 
for these undertakings Abyssinia received access to the White Nile. 
From Russia several expeditions started, of which the first was 
headed by a petty tradesman from Saratoff, on the Volga, named 
Ashinoff, who allured a small band of followers by specious 
promises and fairy tales, and managed to thrust himself into the 
foreground of international politics, where he maintained his place 
for a couple of months. At Obock his followers were fired upon by 
order of the French Governor at Lagarde, and a couple of Russian 
“nuns” were hit. On his return journey Ashinoff conducted two 
native “nuns” to St. Petersburg, but it was soon discovered that 
the “nuns” had as little right to this name, or, indeed, to that of 
respectable women, as he himself had to the self-conferred title of 
Hetman of the Cossacks. They might be aptly described as vestals 
of the kind who had no sacred fire left to guard. To its credit the 
Imperial Russian Government left no doubt that it dissociated itself 
from this adventurer, whom it never took seriously. Another would- 
be conquistador—a man of a very different stamp—was Leontieff, 
who for a time became a persona grata with Menelik, carried presents 
from that potentate to the Tsar and Tsaritsa, including the elephant 
mentioned above, and finally obtained the governorship of equa- 
torial Africa and a title from the Ethiopian monarch. But as 
Leontieff was ignored by the official Russian Minister, who had been, 
meanwhile, accredited to the Abyssinian Court, his prestige quickly 
waned, and he finally returned to his native country, where he 
died a few years ago. 
In the year 1904, the Government of the United States despatched 
a mission to Menelik’s court for the purpose of inaugurating regular 
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intercourse with Abyssinia, and the success of this experiment 
emboldened Austria-Hungary to follow suit. But the- Central 
European States had scant success. Germany entered the lists last 
with a mission confided to Baron Rosen, the German Minister at 
Bucharest, the object being to conclude a commercial treaty with- 
the Negus’ Government. The treaty was signed without difficulty, 


but since then German trade has made but little headway in the 
country. 


ABYSSINIA’S UNEXPLOITED WEALTH. 


Among the rich unexploited countries of the world, Abyssinia 
occupies the foremost place. Its minerals and metals, including 
gold, are said to be superlatively abundant. Hence the eagerness 
and assiduity of certain Powers to establish a firm foothold there. 
According to Dr. Zintgraff, who wasat one time adviser to Menelik, 
the land may be divided into three zones, the highlands or 
“ Kaygha,”’ of which the altitude runs to three kilometres above sea 
level, is only partially wooded ; the ‘‘ Voyna Daygha,” which until 
Theodore destroyed the vineyards produced excellent grapes, and 
is suitable for coffee plantations, olives, pomegranates, lemons, 
bananas, European corn, and fine pastures; and the ‘‘ Kolla,” or 
land which lies at a lower elevation than 2,400 metres. Here tropical 
vegetation thrives: bamboos, cotton, tobacco, india-rubber flourish, 
and cocoa can also be grown. Rubber in the Kolla region is a most 
lucrative industry. In its present semi-developed state it has been 
taken over by the Abyssinian Government, and constitutes the 
most profitable business in the Empire, for the quality of the wild 
rubber is excellent. 

Abyssinia’s mineral riches, in the opinion of those most com- 
petent to offer an opinion, are enormous. Professor Rosen, in his 
book entitled a “German Mission in Abyssinia,” writes: “What a 
“blessed stretch of land! A country flowing with milk and honey. 
“ Add to that the climate, this perpetual summer. Sunshine floods 
“the tableland for eight months out of the twelve, yet, thanks to the 
“altitude, it is not accompanied by extreme heat. The remainder of 
“the year abounds in rain, but neither the fitful changes of our 
“ April nor the dismal grey of our November is known there. Almost 
“ daily it rains at the same hour, the showers are short but abundant, 
“and in the intervals the tropical sun smiles down on the refreshed 
“vegetation and drives it to luxuriant growth. In this paradise the 
“field bears three crops a year."* That interested States and 
individuals should have left no stone unturned to get concessions 


* Cf. also Kommerzienrath C. Bosch in the Handelsseitung des Berliner 
Tageblatts, July a4th, 1912. 
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_> in such a country is intelligible. Menelik, before his illness, sifted 


these petitions and proposals, and considered a few with favour. 
Thus he made the compact with the Compagnie des Chemins de 
Fer Ethiopiens for the construction of a railway to Adis Abeba, 


the present capital. Four engineers repaired to that city to survey 


the land, but the measurements were retarded-by the, opposition 
party which was resolved to resist foreign influence tooth and nail. 

Butdesp.te strenuous opposition, serious obstacles and Machiavel- 
lian intrigues, Menelik accomplished much in the way of reform, 
and during all this uphill work he was never without a foreign 
counsellor, Swiss, French, Russian or German. But as the innova- 
tions introduced were partial and casual, the result was often 
incongruous. Thus a tourist once saw at the court of one of the 
Rasses a black Ethiopian conversing by telephone with the head- 
quarters of the Negus in Adis Abeba. Behind him, on their knees, 
in a position of adoration, was a row of high dignitaries, who, when- 
ever the Ethiopian repeated a message, touched the floor with their 
foreheads. The Ras himself was seated on a lian’s skin in an 
inner apartment meditating on one of the Psalms of David. Menelik 
had introduced the telephone into his dominions in the year 1896, 
and could talk over a stretch of about 360 miles with the Eastern 
frontiers of his empire several years before Moscow enjoyed tele- 
phonic communication with St. Petersburg. He also founded the ~ 
Abyssinian Red Cross Society, established regular postal communi- l 
cations, built churches, hospitals, schools, roads; created an 
Abyssinian bank and struck silver coins with his own effigy in lieu 
of the Maria Theresa dollars which had been theretofore current. 
He also abolished over large tracts of land, but not over the whole 
Empire, the use of cartridges and cakes of salt as money. And 
above all else, by transferring the Rasses from one province to 
another, he did away with the hereditary principle in the vassal 
monarchies. All this and much else he achieved in the short span 
of ten years: i 

His capital city was also his own creation. Its name, Adis Abeba, 
means “new flower.” Down to the first half of this decade little 


_ more than a great straggling village, it grew into a big African city 


in the space of five years. Detaching themselves from the thou- 
sands of round huts with conical roofs, survivals of the old order of 
things, numerous high houses in various styles, Arabic, Indian 


: and European, now tower aloft. High above them all, on an 
«eminence in the centre of the city, is the Ghibi, or imperial 
. quarter, which, with the exception of the old clock tower a-d 


tribunal, consists of modern edifices in varidus European and 
Oriental styles. From this centre radiate broad streets—laid out 
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under the supervision of Menelik himself—the houses of which \ 


nestle in groves and gardens. The throne hall of the palace can 
accommodate ten thousand people. On the streets the European 
is bewildered by the odd juxtaposition of caravaris of mules, pro- 
cessions of camels and motor-cars. The city is already become 
the trade centre of a vast tract of country, and its prosperity is 
increasing perceptibly. 


MENELIK’S LIFE-ROMANCE: “ETHIOPIA’S SUNSHINE.” 


Menelik was .a well-built man of middle height, affable to 
strangers, interested in their conversation, and eager to learn from 
them and to impress them. On ordinary occasions he was attired in 
flowing garments of white silk surmounted by a black silk 
embroidered jacket. On his head he wore a soft, broad-brimmed 
hat. His face was disfigured by the small-pox. But on festive days 
he occupied the foreground of a dazzling scene of barbaric splendour 
such as we associate with certain stories of the Arabian Nights. He 
was fair-minded, loyal, chivalrous, but impetuous and passionate. 
His way of dealing with erring subordinates was summary and 
efficacious, like that of Peter the Great, whom he resembled also in 
other respects. He had the culprit brought before him, told him 
what the misdemeanours were which he resented, reminded the man 
of his duty, chid him loudly, administered a sound blow or two with 
his hard, heavy hands, and then let him go and reform himself. 
And as far as feasible he exercised strict supervision over his palace 
officials and all the administrators within reach. He would often 
make his appearance unawares in a house, an office, a chancellery 
by day or by night, and see whether things were as he thought 
they should be. In the daytime he would sometimes ascend a high 
tower, and, taking a powerful field glass, look down upon the 
streets and observe the passers-by for hours. As this habit of his 
was known to his subjects, those among them who resided in Adis 
Abeba were generally on their best behaviour. 

Menelik was legally married twice, the first time to a lady named 
Baffana, by whom he had several children, male and female, of 
whom all the former died young; and the second time to Taitu, 
-whom he afterwards raised from the position of concubine to the 
rank of Empress. This energetic lady, who, was married 


four times before she met Menelik, possesses certain striking ` f 
qualities in common with the late Empress of China—her ‘inborn ~ ee 


astuteness, her ingrained dislike of the new order of things, based 
on a clear intuition of its inevitable consequences to her class, and 
a winning way with the clergy and the aristocracy of the Empire. 
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Little has been divulged about the early life of Taitu beyond the 
circumstance that she comes from the land of Semion in Gondar. 
Her full name is Taitu Tschetiopia Berchan, which, being inter- 
preted, means “‘ Ethiopia’s Sunshine.”’ But Taitu is deficient at 
once in penetration, foresight and tact. And yet she never failed to 
keep the Negus; the clergy, and many prominent members of the 
old aristocracy hypnotised and submissive. Menelik, much though 
he desired to see his people in the vanguard of civilisation, always 
consulted his consort and sometimes acted on her advice against his 
own better judgment. 

The Negus, whose sons had all died, and who was anxious to 
have a male heir, now hoped to see his desire fulfilled. But after 
having lived with Taitu some years he conceived the idea of marry- 
ing again, for at first his union with Taitu was not indissoluble. 
But the lady, bent on becoming Empress, worked hard to move him 
to wed her with the rites of communion, and thus to become his 
legitimate consort. Concerning the means to which she had recourse 
for this purpose, several stories were current some years ago in Adis 
Abeba and Antoto. One of these” was to the effect that a favourite 
daughter of Menelik’s by Baffana suddenly disappeared, and no 
trace of her whereabouts could be discovered. The disconsolate 
father left no expedient untried to find her. But months passed, 
and then a year, without result. One day Taitu appeared before 
her lord and announced that she was the bringer of joyful tidings; 
she had found the lost child, had taken her to the palace to be cared 
for, and the girl was now there waiting tobe received by her beloved 
parent. Menelik shed tears of joy at sight of his child, and, 
quivering with delight, promised to reward munificently all those 
who had been instrumental in restoring to him his little daughter. 
A few days later the sacrament of marriage with all the solemn 
rites was administered to the Negus and Taitu, who thereupon 
became man and wife until death should part them, and the lady 
was proclaimed Empress of Ethiopia. 

The lost daughter, whose name was Waforo Shoaregga, grew up 
and was given in marriage to Ras Micael, one of the finest charac- 
ters and most intelligent administrators in the kingdom. And it 
is his son, the present Lidj Yassu, who has now succeeded Menelik 
as Negus Negesti 


EMPRESS VERSUS CROWN PRINCE. 


When Menelik fell seriously ill—his malady was general paralysis 
—Taitu strove hard to seize the reins without assuming the respon- 
sibilities of power. And at first the auspices were favourable. But 


* Whether this narrative is apocryphal I do not undertake to decide. The gossip 
of Adis Abeba must always be received with scepticism. 
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only for a time. The first step for the weal of the Empire that 
Menelik had to take was the appointment of a successor. Four years 
passed without any decision being taken. In the year 1909, how- 
ever, the Negus’ condition having become worse he signified his 
resolve that his grandson, Lidj Yassu, should be proclaimed his 
heir. Therone person whose enmity this young prince would have 
to face was Taitu. And at the outset her opposition appeared fatal. 
But the adherents whom she won over to her cause were more than 
counterbalanced by the enemies she made of the governors and 
other officials, whom she had dismissed from office. The 
Abuna or primate of the church declared for Lidj Yassu, her 
favourites and adherents were deprived of their posts, and her 
troops, surrounded by the State forces, were disarmed. Taitu made 
an abortive attempt to flee the kingdom and take refuge in 
Jerusalem, but she was detained in the palace, and allowed to wait 
on her helpless consort. Officially summoned to make known in 
writing her decision, she wrote a letter announcing her readiness 
to: submit to the will of those who were representing her husband 
and the State. 


THE NEW NEGUS OF ABYSSINIA AND HIS 
GIRL BRIDE. 


Lidj Yassu, now Negus Negesti and Emperor of Ethiopia, is 
eighteen years of age. Imperial birthdays are not kept as days of 
rejoicing in Abyssinia. Conservative people there reckon the lapse 
of time by the reigns of Emperors and vassal kings, while the 
younger generation take the defeat of the Italians at Adua as their 
starting point. The Emperor’s consort, Romanie, is now eleven. 
He is said to be a bright, right-minded lad, full of enterprise, 
animated by good intentions, physically and morally courageous, 
and endowed with strong will power. He has had several tutors, the 
last of whom was a well-read Copt, whose knowledge of languages 
was considerable. The Negus’ father, Ras Micael, once assured a 
foreigner that if his son were destined to ascend the throne of 
Abyssinia, he must first travel through Europe, and become 
acquainted with the ideas and institutions of the countries of pro- 
gress. “For I,” he added, “am a warm friend of progress, and 
“J should like to see my son press forward in the same direction.” 
Unhappily for Abyssinia and its ruler, this good intention was 
never carried out. 

One act performed by the present Negus when he was Crown 
Prince is characteristic. A German colonist who had received a con- 
cession of land from Menelik and had turned the property into a 
farm, was being deprived of some portion of it on a flimsy pretext. 
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Ordinary appeals having proved fruitless, the owner asked fcr an 
audience with the Crown Prince, to whom he opened his mind. Lidj 
Yassu listened in silence, and when the tale was finished, said: “I 
“am going over to the farm with you at once, and I will inquire 
‘into the matter on the spot.” There he verified the petitioner’s 
statement, and rode away promising to redress his grievance. And 
the promise was promptly redeemed. 

The new Negus is inaugurating his reign under favourable 
auspices. The predicted risings and revolutions have not broken 
out. The unity achieved by his grandfather is still intact. The 
greatest obstacle to complete fusion—the power and strife of the 
vassal kings—is displaced. Peace with foreign countries is 
apparently secured, and several of the conditions indispensable to 
rapid and pacific revolutionary reform are fulfilled. 

But Menelik’s work is still incomplete, and his successor’s task 
is proportionately arduous. The facade of the political structure 
has, indeed, been erected, but there is nothing but the old ram- 
shackle building behind it. Whether the present Emperor has it 
in him to continue the work’ of his predecessor and carry it to a 
successful consummation is uncertain. Whether all the neighbour- 
ing Great Powers can and will resist the powerful temptation to 
trespass on the possessions of the youthful ruler is more uncertain 
still. Greed is a vice from which States are as little exempt as 
individuals. In Abyssinia itself certain improvements have been 
made which cannot now be uprooted. There are railways, banks, 
and schools in the country. The Abyssinians are intelligent, 
quick of apprehension, easily adaptable and capable of sustained 
effort. Civilisation, therefore, among them at least—they are but 
one element of the population—is bound to make great strides in 
the near future. But in countries like that of the Negus Western 
culture which we fondly consider an antidote against degeneration 
oftentimes carries with it the germs of a disease perhaps equally 
deadly. . 

Of Menelik it is difficult to limn a faithful portrait. We posses 
no writings characteristic of the man, no instructive preambles to 
imperial edicts, no winged words—hardly, indeed, a coherent 
sequence of acts. For, like Homer’s gods, he lived and worked 
mostly behind clouds; it was only when interested in the outside 
world that his action and passion like theirs embodied his will and 
his ways. One thing is certain: the masses who in Abyssinia, as in 
most other places, apotheosise their heroes or crucify them, wor- 
shipped Menelik during his chequered life, and felt keenly the 
national loss which the dirge singers officially bemoaned at his 
death. 
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UNREST IN THE BALKANS. 


The feeling of insecurity prevalent in political Europe ever since 
the Balkan War, which has had such a baleful effect on the world’s 
trade and commerce, has not yet been dispelled. Some of its causes 
continue operative to-day. Albania is still but a name, and a bad 
name, in the ears of most Statesmen. The Prince of Wied had not 
yet arrived in his capital; he does not even know which of the 
principal towns will ultimately become his residence. It will pro- 
bably be Durazzo. He clearly perceives many of the difficulties 
that confront the ruler of the new State, but he fails to discern by 
what political magic he can dislodge them. The incorporation of 
an unwilling Greek population in the principality gives further 
ground for disquietude and further pabulum for diplomatic debate, 
but M. Venizelos will hinder it from becoming a cause of war. 

But by far the most dangerous element of the situation is Turkey, 
and Turkey toeday may fairly be identified with the secret Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress which weaves its web of intrigue, 
national and international, unchecked. This body of irresponsible 
and inexperienced politicians is recklessly bartering the economic 
and likewise the political independence of the Empire for transitory 
party power and imaginary prestige. As though blighted by 
some evil spell the men who now govern seem powerful for 
evil and impotent for good. The advent to office of Enver 
Bey, whose share in the State-stroke which upset Kiamil’s 
Government and brought about the assassination of the Minister of 
War, is notorious, marks the triumph of the conspirative over the 
constitutional element in the Government of the country. The men 
who overthrew Abdul Hamid had conspired in secret, and had 
recourse to political assassination. Having attained their ends 
they lost even a specious pretext for employing those reprehensible 
means. Yet they are now endeavouring to rule a whole nation 
by the same infamous methods. Their foreign action may be 
summed up in the words: Opposition to the decrees of Europe; 
while their home policy is systematised terror spread by espionage 
and murder. While thousands of officials undergoing the pinch 
of misery are left with part of their salaries unpaid, hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers are inadequately fed, and the finances 
of the country are disorganised, the Government is blithely laying 
out tens of millions of francs for warships wherewith to reconquer 
the islands from Greece, to which country they have been adjudged 
by all Europe, with the Porte’s acquiescence. And Turkey relies in 
this projected adventure on the active help of Bulgaria. In response 
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to these machinations the French Government, which, has already 
sanctioned the loans to Greece and Servia, will wisely turn a deaf 
ear to the requests of Bulgaria and Turkey, whose financial needs 
it has not yet taken into consideration. When they come to be 
discussed, it is to be hoped that an efficient international control 
will be established, not only over the receipts, but also over the 
outlay of the Ottoman State, and will enable Europe to feel sure 
that the Committee of Union and Progress will not become a fire- 
brand. 


TURKEY GOVERNS BY THE DAGGER. ATTEMPTED 
ASSASSINATION OF GENERAL CHERIF PASHA. 


Government by the dagger and the revolver may, as some Con- 
tinental publicists contend, be a purely domestic concern of the 
secret society which exercises supreme power in the land. But the 
Committee of Union and Progress is apparently carrying it far 
beyond the frontiers of the Empire. A branch ofgthe Governing 
Committee has been established in certain European capitals, and 
metes out death to its political opponents. A few days ago the 
French police learned that a band of conspirators had left Constan- 
tinople to come to Paris for the purpose of compassing the death of 
my friend, General Cherif Pasha, who resides in the French capital. 
They arrived in France by different routes, took lodgings in various 
parts of the French capital, and communicated with each other 
through their ringleader. As they had forcible reasons for not com- 
mitting the projected crime themselves, they sought in Paris for 
some young fanatic willing to sacrifice his life for the cause. And 
they soon found one. This reckless individual repaired to the 
house of General Cherif Pasha shortly before the hour at which 
I had arranged to call there, in order to accompany my friend 
to the house of an eminent statesman. Denied admittance 
to the General, who was at that moment in his bath, the would-be 
assassin fired upon the servants, wounded—mortally, it is said— 
the General’s devoted retainer, Ismael, assailed the Pasha’s wife, 
Princess Emine, and fired several shots at his son-in-law, Lieutenant 
Salih Bey, by whom he was finally killed. 

That General Cherif has long been a marked man is notorious- 
Several times during the past six months, when he and I were 
returning from the Opera or from dinner, he pointed out to me 
shifting figures following him at a long distance, now vanishing 
entirely, now reappearing, but never coming near enough to allow 
of their identification. This peril was ever present, and necessi- 
tated the services of secret agents for his protection. There is a 
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group of men in Turkey who hold that if the General were made 
away with, the political opposition to the Committee, having lost 
its head and centre, would become a negligible quantity. And this 
view is strongly held by the Committee of Union and Progress. For 
the Pasha’s opposition is persistent, grounded, uncompromising, and 
powerful. Being thoroughly acquainted with the present chiefs of 
the Young Turkish Party, each of the blows he deals tells, for it 
is aimed at the most vulnerable spot of their organisation. Cherif 
Pasha’s political scheme for the regeneration of his country, which 
I discussed in all its details with the late Kiamil Pasha shortly 
before that statesman took over the reins of power for the last time, 
is exceedingly simple in theory. Whether it can ever be carried out 
now that Turkey has undergone such far-reaching, baleful and 
irrevocable changes, appears to me highly doubtful, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that unless this programme is accepted and can 
be applied, the days of the Ottoman Empire are numbered. 

The first reform that Cherif advocated turned upon the organisa- 
tion of the Committee itself, which must, he declared, cease to be 
a secret society, abandon its conspirative methods, and forswear 
assassination. Secrecy and violence, he argued, might be defensible 
or at any rate excusable when Abdul Hamid was Sultan, but there 
were not even extenuating circumstances to be pleaded for them 
after his deposition. Further, the army must be strictly forbidden 
to meddle in politics, and the prohibition must be effectively 
enforced. Then, general elections must be held in congruity with 
the Laws of the Constitution, without bribery, “ gerrymandering,” 
or intimidation. And, lastly, the organised efforts now being made 
to impose the language and institutions of the Turks on nationali- 
ties which are in possession of a higher culture must be abandoned 
once for all. 

As these sound principles were rejected by the Committee, Cherif 
Pasha dissociated himself from that body, and went to Paris, where 
he has been pleading his cause ever since in the pages of the 
Mechroutiette, a monthly review edited in French. For that offence 
he has been twice condemned to death by courts-martial and now 
by a Vehmgericht, which is alleged to be the creation of the men of 
Stamboul. A State which is so hostile to these sane doctrines that 
it hires assassins to kill the patriot who preaches, and would fain 
apply, them, is in a bad way. And so urgent is the need of Cherif’s 
death that it was decreed that a fresh attempt to assassinate him 
should be essayed on the morrow of the failure of the first. As he 
seldom walks in Paris, it was decided that an open motor-car 
should be hired to follow his, and where the road is broad, as is the 
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Avenue des Champs-Elysées, the assassin’s car was to overtake 
that of his destined victim, and its occupants were to murder the 
General. But as this supplementary plot was discovered by the 
Paris police, it was thwarted. - 

Among the documents now in the hands of the French authorities 


is a letter alleged to have been written by the ex-Prefect of the 
Constantinople police* to Talaat Bey, the most powerful member 
of the Cabinet and the Committee, in which the author describes his 
` efforts to watch the Pasha, mentions a well-known Turk resident in 
Paris who is able and ready to shadow the General, and then goes 
on to say: “We are distributing money practically all over the 
“place. I have written to Bedry Bey, the present Prefect of the 
“ Police of Constantinople, asking him to engage X.Z. at a salary of 
“ 1,000 piastres a month. From this person I don’t expect a result, 
“but he can supply us with information which will come in handy. 
“A.B. and also C.D., who is accused of having assassinated Shemsi 
“Pasha, are in Paris. Yesterday he and I were together. We shall 
“also be together this evening.” ‘ 

It seems hardly too much to say that a Government which cannot 
Maintain itself by measures less heinous than organised assassina- 
tion, to be perpetrated by a band of unscrupulous criminals who 
violate the hospitality of a friendly State, has forfeited the con- 
sideration of law-abiding people, and also its right to exist. 


E. J. Ditton. 


* Le Matin, January 16th. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF TEACHING ENGLISH. 


O write prose is to bequeath your personality, to write poetry is 
to intrust your soul, to posterity. Consequently there is very 
little prose written and less poetry. Much verse is written and 
many thoughts fhat are all the better for not being verse are 
committed, to use funereal words, to paper. But so rare is the gift . 
of transferring your earthly personality or your immortal being into 
formal words that great prose writers and great poets are as rare 
and as far divided as the stars. It is the same, indeed, with all art. 
Pheidias, Skopas, Praxiteles have written themselves in stone, 
Rafael in pencil and pigment, Beethoven in sound. The orator 
limns himself in the speech that perisheth, the mathematician in the 
law that he alone could detect. It is no mere analogic figure to say 
that the creator is visible in his works. From God to the humblest 
mechanic, Art is the mirror of a personality. Now, to realise in 
actual fact the potentialities for good “of the sum-total of 
human personalities is the real end of civilisation. The philosophic 
justification of nationalities is the fact that the almost unconscious 
grouping into nations gives to personality a nobler chance of 
development. National characteristics are facts that transcend the 
thunder of the conqueror and the tears of the defeated. Education 
must keep in mind these facts and must keep in the forefront of 
everything the need to develop personality. 

Hence it may be asked with some pertinence why so little care is 
devoted in schools to the art, the very gentle art, of teaching 
English. Many a boy who can write quite excellent Latin prose, 
reeking of Tully at every turn, is totally incapable of writing even 
ordinary English. The school boy is not taught to express himself 
on paper, and he loses in this way one of the chief advantages that 
school could give him. The business of secondary education is to 
unfold personality, and yet one of the most effective methods of 
doing this is largely left unused. Indeed, very often greater efforts 
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are made in the much-abused elementary schools to mould the 
power of English composition* than in the secondary schools; but 
unhappily the school life is short, and the period during which 
composition is possible is so limited, that the desired educational 
effect is rarely secured. What the elementary school would fain do 
is largely and contemptuously neglected in many schools of the 
widest fame. Despite much talk of ‘‘ modern sides ” and the doling 
out to those who are unwise or unhappy enough to receive what 
is ironically called a modern education of a miserable modicum of 
French, German, and science, English is not in any real sense, 
in any sense that would appeal to an honest teacher of the Latin 
tongue, taught. Yet English, the best and purest English, is what 
the child needs, and must have, if he is in any adequate fashion to 
play his part in an English world. The Elizabethan teachers 
knew this well enough. The letters of undergraduates and other 
` young people in that age were written in strong, nervous, musical 
English. The poorest prose of that period was a gentle instrument 
of art compared with the average writing of to-day. Mulcaster, the 
great Elizabethan educationalist, knew what he wa$ about when he 
| said, in 1582: “ Our own language bears the joyful title of our 
' “ liberty and freedom, the Latin remembers us of our thraldom and 
“bondage. I love Rome, but London better; I favour Italy, but 
“ England more. I honour the Latin, but I worship the English.” 
He adds: “ I do not think that any language, be it whatsoever, is 
““ better able to utter all arguments either with more pith or greater 
‘‘ plainness than our English tongue . . . not any whit behind 
“either the subtle Greek for crouching close, or the stately Latin 
“for spreading fair.” Professor Foster Watson, in quoting this 
passage,t dwells on the fact that the Elizabethans were most 
adequately conscious of the splendour of the tongue that they used 
with such immortal effect. Richard Carew’s panegyric on English 


is itself a masterpiece. John Brinsley hit the mark when in 1612 
he wrote :— 


“ I have heard some great learned men to complain ; that there 
is no care had in respect to train scholars so, as they may be able 
to express their minds purely and readily in our own tongue, and 
to increase in the practice of it, as well as in the Latin or Greek ; 
whereas our chief endeavour should be for it, and that for three 
reasons: 1. Because that language which all sorts and con- 
ditions of men amongst us are to have most use of, both in speech 
and writing, is our own native tongue. 2. The purity and elegance 
of our own language is to be esteemed a chief part of the honour 
of our nation ; which we all ought to advance as much as in us 
lieth, . . . 3. Because of those which are for a time trained 
up in schools, there are very few which proceed in learning, in 
comparison of them that follow other callings.” 


*See Mr. J. Eaton Feasey’s valuable book entitled Teaching Composition. 
(Messrs. Pitman.) 


tThe Beginning of the Teaching of Modern Subjects in England. 
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Brinsley might have added as a fourth ground that the writing of 
your native language, the improving of your mind on paper, 
concentrates, reveals, and develops personality. But the sad 
business is that though in Brinsley’s day there was an alternative 
language in the shape of’Latin that offered a vehicle for thought, ' 
to-day and for more than a century past this has not been the, case. 
All that Brinsley argued is doubly true to-day, and yet to-day 
thousands of girls and boys are sent out into the world to learn 
the literary knowledge of their mother tongue as best they may. 
The national loss is enormous; the loss in clear thinking as well as 
in culture. The parent has indeed not only the right, but the duty 
to demand, if his child is at one of the seven (or is it nine?) great 
public schools, that he shall be taught the value, the unique force 
and splendour, the magnificent usefulness, the artistic values of his 
mother tongue. The more happy parents whose children go to less 
distinguished schools have the duty to ask for a similar guarantee. 
In the State public schools, the schools of the English nation, this 
is specially urgent. These schools are competent to give the 
children a cultured training in English literature, and are, indeed, 
making great efforts in this direction. But they can go further, and ` 
give the child the pen of a thinking writer and a new possibility of 
culture that is apparently excluded from nearly all the ‘‘ Latin” 
schools. 

It is indeed difficult to understand why schoolmasters have not 
taken up with enthusiasm in their schools the advanced study of 
English as a language. It is more capable than most languages of 
repaying scientific study. It is illustrated by some of the master- 
pieces of the world in literature. It interests in the profoundest 
fashion the child-mind, and that is the first step in all education. 
It sets before the child, if the right examples are used, the highest 
ideals: and idealism is the noblest stage in education. It fosters 
patriotism, it enlarges daily life, it gives a new interest and a new 
ideal to pedagogy. But, like many another gentle art, it is 
perverted and silenced by tradition. 


-—>-s+e+—__— 
REVIEWS. 
THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY.* 


At last we possess a comprehensive and authoritative study of the 
problems, the personalities and the machinery of Austria-Hungary. 
The massive survey of Mr. Geoffrey Drage is indispensable for 
reference, and Mr. Seton-Watson’s monographs on Hungarian and 


*The Hapsburg Monarchy. By H. W. Steed. (Constable. 1913.) 
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Croatian politics are of the highest value; but it has been reserved 
for the Vienna correspondent of the Times to present a lucid and 
synthetic picture of the theory and practice of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy. His book should be read from cover to cover by every- 
one who desires to understand the external and internal policy of 
the polyglot Empire. . 

The message of Mr. Steed is that the country in which he has 
resided for ten years must be regarded as a monarchical unity. 
While doing ample justice to the immense personal hold which the 
Emperor Francis Joseph has established over his dominions, he 
points out that the occupant is transcended by the office, and that 
something like autocracy existed before, and will exist after, the 
present reign. Ministries come and go, Parliaments meet and 
quarrel, but the policy of the Government is the policy of its ruler. 
A Hapsburg monarch can, without serious exaggeration, say: 
‘' L’état, cest moi!” The sketch of the present Emperor is critical, 
but not unsympathetic. ‘* None would call him great, as greatness 
“is judged in monarchs; those who call him good think chiefly of 
“ his private characteristics; but all call him venfrable, some call 
“him wise, and few feel deep enmity towards him. He will 
“ bequeath to his successor a rich store of dynastic prestige and a 
“ perennial example of the truth that, high above the internal 
“ struggles and vicissitudes of the Monarchy stands the all but 
“ indestructible influence of the wearer of the crown.” 

In discussing ‘‘ The State” Mr. Steed reviews the army, the 
bureaucracy, the police, the Courts of Justice, and the Church, all 
of which are rather the agents of the Government than the 
guardians of the people. Austria is the land of officials, and in an 
illuminating sentence he declares the language struggle to be in 
essence a struggle for bureaucratic influence. The State is almost 
strangled in red tape, and the army of officials, many of them 
totally unnecessary, eats up a third of the public revenue. The 
pages on the Church are among the most interesting in the book. 
“In few countries has the Church so little grip on the daily lives 
‘of the people, and it works as an instrument of the State and an 
“appendix of the Dynasty.’ The chapter on The People is 
chiefly remarkable for the very thorough discussion of the position 
of the Jews, whom he describes as first in importance, though not in 
numbers, among the Hapsburg nationalities—‘‘ economically, 
‘‘ politically, and in point of general influence, the most signifi- 
“cant element in the Monarchy.” Mr. Steed has been accused of 
anti-Semitism, or, at any rate, of seeing the hand of the Jew in 
everything. But the facts here collected are well worthy of study, 
and the reader can form his own opinions from them. 

The fascinating chapter on Foreign Policy, which closes the 
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volume, is a contribution of genuine importance to the secret 
history of European diplomacy. Never has the extraordinary and 
discreditable story of D’Aehrenthal’s diplomacy been so fully told, 
and it is to be hoped that no Foreign Minister now alive would 
desire or dare to repeat his conduct. The friction between Austria and 
Russia, which threatened the peace of Europe during the Balkan 
War, was largely due to the memory of his bad faith; and the 
Southern Slavs will not soon forget the forgeries which were 
unmasked at the Friedjung trial. 
G. P.G. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH.* 


The critical estimation of the great Victorian poets is taking a 
new phase. We are now beginning to regard them as the poets of 
a past age, and to estimate their place in literature without any of 
the disturbing elements due to the influence of their personalities on 
their own generation. Browning, Tennyson, Clough, and Arnold 
form a group by themselves, a group that set their souls to the same 
problems, each according to the measure of his gifts. This group 
of stars has during the last few years been to some extent obscured 
by passing clouds. The dazzling personal influence has passed 
away, and new schools of some merit, but of no particular note, 
have occupied the more limited attention that is to-day available 
for the art of poesy. These current writers, who supply incapacity 
for form and absence of scholarship by vigour that is not un- 
attractive and coarseness that vainly calls itself virile, have not 
really taken the place of the mighty men of the Victorian era, and 
this fact makes probable an early return to the- poetic art of that 
period. Mr. Charles Whibley’s essay on Clough, prefixed to the 
new edition of that poet’s works, is a sign of the return movement. 
That we have a final estimate of the poet before us is difficult to 
believe, but Mr. Whibley’s brilliant critical faculty has placed 
before the public an issue as to the disputable position of the poet 
that is of extraordinary value. The present writer believes, Mr. 
Whibley does not believe, that Clough was a great poet. It will be 
of interest to consider the case. Mr. Whibley writes as follows :— 


He had not the detachment of the artist. He was not content to 
aim at the perfection of his work. He could make no just separa-- 
tion of the man and poet. He did but attempt to teach in 
song what he learned in suffering. The suffering, to him at least, 
was very real, and the consequence of this reality is that in 


* Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, sometime Fellow of Oriel Callege, Oxford. 
With an Introduction by Charles Whibley. Messrs. Macmillan (price 7s. 6d. net). 
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thought and feeling his verses are profoundly sincere. He had 
certain opinions which he wished to express, certain arguments to 
justify, and he thought that poetry was the best vehicle for these 
arguments and opinions. He was not a great poet, because. 
uppermost in him was the spirit of criticism. He suppressed his 
evident talent of observation, that he might discuss in metre the 
vexed questions of the moment. And though he was ever intent 
to criticise life, he was no stern critic of his own poetry. . s . 
the reason that he sometimes failed in the making of his verses 
was, I think, that the need of expression was too active in him. 
His thoughts clamoured so loudly for utterance that he could not 
control them, and, instead of a great poet, he became, so to Say, 
the mouthpiece of his own doubting age. In other words, he was 
so faithful to the ‘‘ movements ” of his time, that he appears already 
somewhat antiquated and out of fashion. 


Now, this critical passage is not convincing, because admitting, 
as we may well admit, the truth of the statements of fact, they do 
not bear the deductions. Every word written might be applied to 
Shakespeare, who certainly had not ‘‘ the detachment of the artist,” 
aimed at no perfection of work, never separated the man from the 
poet, was essentially a realist, a man of opinions a critic of life 
whose thoughts clamoured for utterance, the mouthpiece of his age, 
its hopes and fears and movements. If these qualities rule a man 
out of immortality, Shakespeare is as much ruled out as Clough, 
and many an eighteenth-century critic would have ruled out each 
impartially. Now, it is not claimed that Clough stands in the 
company of Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton, but he had 
in wonderful measure the very qualities that give the touch of 
immortality to these four great poets; the sense of reality, the 
critical mind, the human fellowship, the power to subordinate art 
to creation, the flood of thought. The detachment of the artist 
from life is the prime note of decadence in art. On these grounds 
we should believe that there is at any rate the likelihood that Clough 
will be esteemed a great poet. But, of course, the conditions which 
have been essential to the greatness of other poets need not 
necessarily produce greatness. We merely assert that the qualities 
that Mr. Whibley pronounces to be proofs of mediocrity are, in 
fact, conditions precedent of greatness. 

When weturn to the actual work that Clough gave us in the twenty 
years in which spasmodically he devoted his great powers to poetry, 
we seem to see an artist that never fully realised those powers. Born 
in 1819, dead in 1861, he was only approaching his maturity when 
he fell on silence. Shakespeare’s greatest work, the greatest work 
of Chaucer and Milton, were produced after the fortieth year was 
passed, and it is just to believe that Clough had before him 
possibilities far greater than his actual achievement. The fact that 
his work pictures with intense reality the religious doubts that 
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affected so many of that age is of immense value. Probably no 
other poet has so vividly expressed the troubles of the soul, and for 
all his doubts again and again he comes to the sound conclusion 
that it is not the mind, it is not philosophy, that will settle those 
questions :— 


`~“ Ah yet, when all is thought and said, 
The heart still overrules the head ; 
Still what we hope we must believe, 
And what is given us receive ; 


Must still believe, for still we hope 
That in a world of larger scope, 
What here is faithfully begun 

Will be completed, not undone.” 


The bitter irony of that unfinished poem, The Shadow, and of 
The Latest Decalogue, shows that Clough felt intensely the 
unrealities of the Churches and of life in his day. But of the 
essential necessity of faith and of the simple majesty of the 
Christian hopewhe had, as his Easter Day shows, no doubt. Had he 
lived as long as Shakespeare he would have come to the untroubled 
outlook on religion of that greatest of poets. As it was he reached 
the stage of All Is Well :— 


“ In spite of dreams, in spite of thought, 
’Tis not in vain, and not for nought, 
The wind it blows, the ship it goes. 

Though where and whither, no one knows.” 


But if Clough’s religious and didactic poems give us a unique 
insight into a soul, his marvellous swiftness of thought and sense 
of speed and power of brilliant narrative are shown in The Bothte of 
Tober-na-Vuolich and Amours de Voyage. The old quarrel as to 
Clough’s ‘‘ outbreak of hexameters ” is a fruitless one. We agree 
that ‘‘ his lines may be called hexameters only by courtesy.” Call 
the line what you like, for \its purpose it is extraordinarily 
effective, and we do not believe for a minute that in writing with 
such ease and speed and force he was fighting ‘‘ a hopeless battle 
‘“ against the genius of his language.” The true hexameter cannot 
be introduced, but this line used by Clough justifies itself. Mr. 
Whibley admits that it has “‘ the merit of colour and rapidity ”’; 
while it has this merit the result certainly does not lack thought, 
nuance, humour. The line will not condemn Clough as a poet, for 
when all is said these poems are as enjoyable to-day, as fresh, rapid, 
and full of colour as when first written. The same can be said for 
few of the narrative poems of his contemporaries, if we except 
Browning. That Clough was only just coming into his own when 
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he wrote during the months of travel in search of the health that 
was never to be found, his Mari Magno, or Tales on Board, is plain 
enough. He did not live to revise the tales, but, unrevised as they 
are, they attract the reader in the way that Chaucer attracts. Let 
the general reader, good easy soul, read these narrative poems, 
‘and he will revel in them. In some ways they are wonderful, full 
of movement, life, and truth, the care of the great artist; ever chary... 
of the unnecessary word, ever touching in the under-tones, visible 
in every line. Had Clough lived, he might well have been among 
the greatest of our poets. As it is, he is a great poet, whose work 
will be still alive when the large mass of nineteenth-century poetry 
will be as dead as the paper it is printed on. 


* * * 


THE COUNT DE SOISSONS ON ART.” 


The Count de Soissons is so distinguished a critic, with such a 
notable range of appreciation of almost all forms of artistic 
endeavour, that we welcome with considerable satisfaction a volume 
of essays that reveal something more than even constructive 
criticism. The important essay on ‘‘ Byzantine Architecture ” lays 
down the principle ‘‘ of the right of the material to establish laws 
“in congruity with its own nature ’’—a principle of the first 
importance in the future developments of architecture when steel 
and reinforced concrete will demand their own legitimate develop- 
ment; the enthusiastic essays on the pictorial art of China and 
Japan dwell on the principle that it is the business of art to create 
and not to imitate; the monographs on Ingres, Boecklin and Manet 
show us (in the very words of Ingres) that “ Part n’est pas seule- 
‘“ ment une profession, c’est aussi un apostolat,” that, indeed, “a 
“thing of beauty is a joy for ever, its loveliness increases,” and 
that truth is as important as beauty, that, in fact, beauty and truth 
are inseparable in the highest art. The essays on Edward Munch, 
the Norwegian mystic painter, who indicates the significance of 
psychological terror in art; and Felicien Rops, who portrays, on his 
terrible canvases, the objectivity and dreadful reality of human 
sin, show us not only the importance of the unexpected in art, but 
prove, as Diirer proved long ago, that art is in its nature didactic, 
that sometimes we can only learn what is truth and beauty and 
peace from sin and ugliness, and the titanic war betwixt gods and 
men. In the essay on Strauss the Count de Soissons illuminates 


“The Aesthetic Purpose of Byzantine Architecture and other Essays, by the Count 
de Soissons. Proem by G. P) Gooch. Messrs. Murray & Evenden, Fleet Street. 
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the confines of art, and shows us the Rubicon that this strange 
musician crossed and crossed in vain. We must quote a passage 
in this essay, for it illustrates the fine control of the English 
language that the author has acquired, a control dwelt upon by 
Mr. Gooch in the Proem to these essays, itself an essay that gives 
to the reader perhaps the best possible estimate of the critical 
powers of the author of this book :-— 


‘“ When music is incomprehensible the composer commits a 
grave offence against that heavenly art and against the immortal 
element that rests within man; music is the province of the whole 
of mankind, as is conscience, sunlight, air, tears, love, joy and 
pain. A mighty lord in cloth of gold, a miserable beggar in rags 
and tatters, a simple-minded or a wise man—everybody with a 
noble heart—has the same right to music given by God as one 
has to a patrimony. Music flows on earth from heaven, and 
the one who plunges his tired soul into its invigorating stream 
forgets the burning wrongs of life, forgives them that trespass 
against him, becomes as young as he was during his innocent age, 
finds himself again amidst the lost paradise of his sentiments where 
bloom the most beautiful blossoms of love, of faith, and of hope. 
To the one who listens to music it seems as if he were surrounded 
by the winged choir of the seraphim; his soul becomes also winged 
and flies to the world of marvels. Over the miseries of sublunary 
existence there soars the angel of harmony; he stands on the 
rainbow of the seven-coloured tunes; he binds the memories of 
the past and longings of the present; he sings a lethean lullaby 
to those whose hearts smart because of severance of soul; he 
alleviates the sharp adamant of Fate ; he inwreathes with amaranth 
gathered in God’s garden every thing and everybody that is 
hallowed on earth.’’ 


This passage shows that Count de Soissons has not only become 
during his residence amongst usa master of English prose, but that 
he has brought to us a message of art that our generation will do 
well to remember and understand. 

We do not know whether the Count de Soissons would accept the 
doctrine: to which the present writer pins his faith, that art is 
essentially utilitarian and didactic in the noblest sense, but certainly 
the doctrine seems implied in the critic’s themes. The cult of “art 
“for art’s sake ” is either a harmful or a meaningless pose. In so 
far as it marks decadent selfishness it is harmful, but, for the most 
part, it is a pose designed to dazzle and deceive the groundlings. Art 
is the creative element in human nature, and in so far as it creates 
it does so in order to add to the beauty and unveil the truth which 
mean everything to man. It is for this reason that art has always 
been so closely associated with religion, for it is far down the long 
and wondrous avenues of truth and beauty that God is seen by 
mortal man sub specie aeternitatis. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE PHILISTINES.* 


The extraordinary learning of this book is equalled by its lucidity 
of expression and its ease of logical presentation. The pages are 
scattered with Egyptian hieroglyphics, and yet the work is not only 
entirely readable, but of singular fascination. Professor Macalister . 
set himself the task of collecting the available information con- 
cerning that Philistine race who, from early Hebrew times to the 
days of the pupils of Mr. Matthew Arnold, have been a byword for 
all that is repellent. Professor Macalister has determined to clear 
the reputation of this ancient people, and does so with a high 
measure of success. So far as origin is concerned they were the 
descendants of the earliest civilisation of the Mediterranean. We 
are shown, conclusively as it seems, that the Philistines came from 
Crete, were an off-shoot of that superb if uneasy Minoan civilisation 
which, in the middle of the second Millennium before our era, dis- 
solved with the sack of Knossos and scattered forces of unrest on 
the shores of the Eastern Mediterranean. ProfessorMacalister, by 
elaborate consideration of the Egyptian evidence, confirms the - 
tradition that was current as late as the time of Tacitus that Philistia 
and Crete were related, and enables us to say with a full measure 
of certainty that Caphtor, the place by the sea to which the 
Hebrews traced their dreaded foes, was in fact Crete, and that 
“ The Philistines were a people composed of several septs, derived 
“from Crete and the South-west corner of Asia Minor. Their 
“civilisation, probably, was derived from Crete, and though there 
“was a large Carian element in their composition, they may fairly 
“be said to have been the people who imported with them to 
“ Palestine the memories and traditions of the great days of 
“ Minos.” 

The name Philistine, despite many shrewd conjectures; seems to 
be undecipherable; the fact that the plural form is always used 
indicates that the people were not Semitic, but it throws no light 
on their origin. Of the language of the Philistines we are at 
present ‘‘ profoundly ignorant ” ; a few proper names, a few words 
translated into Hebrew are all we have. ‘‘ An inscription in their 
“tongue, written in an intelligible script, would be one of the 
“ greatest rewards that an explorer of Palestine could look for.” 
Etruscan, Cretan, Carian, and other inscriptions may eventually 
help, and Professor Macalister sets forth all the available material. 
We are given, in admirable detail, the actual history of the race in 
Palestine, and a brilliant reconstruction of the struggle between 


* The Philistines: Their History and Civilisation, by R. A. Stewart Macalister, 
MA, FSA The Schweich Lectures, 1911. Published for the British Academy 
by Humphry Milford, Oxford University Press (price 3s. net). 
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David and the Philistines, and we have some material for 
ascertaining their political, military, and religious organisation. 
The section dealing with religion is of high importance, for 
in dealing with this people we are investigating the vestiges 
of a great and splendid age, ‘‘the carriers and controllers 
‘“‘of the art of civilisation in Palestine.” They ‘bridge - 
“the gap between the old world and the new,’’ and so, 
perhaps, it is not altogether to be regretted that Mr. Arnold’s 
use of the word Philistine has largely fallen out of use. We are 
all Philistines to-day. 
x 


+ * * * 


GIOSUE CARDUCCI.* 


.Giosue Carducci, the greatest Italian poet of the nineteenth 
century, was born on July 27th, 1835, in sight of the Tuscan Alps, 
and he died at Bologna on February 16th, 1907. His active life 
thus covered the period of the Italian political renaissance, and the 
record of his qpinions is the record of political events gradually 
overtaking views which, held by the poet in 1856, were revolu- 
tionary, but which, in 1907, without material (though with much 
formal) alterations, were the views of all true Italians. English 
readers are much indebted to Mr. G. L. Bickersteth for these admir- 
able essays on Carducci, and for the not less admirable translations 
of notable selections from his poems. To those really interested in 
the technique of poetry we would commend the essay on ‘‘ The 
“ Metres of the ‘Barbarian Odes,’ ” a learned and labofious 
investigation into the mechanism of an art in which technique 
shares with spontaneity some of the supremest achievements. The 
technical excellence of Carducci is of great importance to-day, when 
we are passing through the inevitable phase of neglecting the signi- 
ficance of technique in art. Carducci had the inverse of our English 
problem to solve. The Italian language demands stern treatment 
if poetry is to be more than tunefulness. Between Dante and 
Carducci, with the somewhat doubtful exceptions of Petrarch, 
Tasso, and Oriosto, there has not been an Italian poet who 
has had the strength to place fetters upon the natural music 
of his language. Thus, though Dante showed the way, it was 
not until the age when Italy began to realise that national strength 
lies in concentration and self-control, that a great national ° 
poet arose. Carducci’s control of his illusive mother tongue 
is the exact counterpart, or perhaps more truly the poetic 
equivalent, of his political position. He necessarily began life in 


* Carducci: A Selection of his Poems with verse translations, Notes, and Three 
Introductory Essays, bv G L. Bickersteth. M.A. (Christ Church, Oxford) With 
a portrait. Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. (price ros. 6d. net.) 
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revolt, revolt against tolerance, against smoothness, against the 
unreality in Italy of Roman Catholicism. Yet all the while he was 
no mere Socialist or Revolutionary. He was not in revolt against 
order, but in search of the higher liberty, of orderly national self- 
expression. His life, from end to end, was occupied with the first 
: stage of the Miltonic development. He never reached, as Milton 
reached, the period of search for the highest liberty, the internal, 
spiritual freedom, the subjective freedom which ignores the fetters 
of principalities and powers, and of the body. In his last great 
poems Milton reached, as Dante had reached, as Thomas 4 Kempis 
had reached, this sublime position. Carducci was all his life an 
objective poet, a poet of the Italian renaissance born three centuries 
after his age. The formalism of the classical spirit was in his blood, 
in that conception of law and order that he saw it was necessary to 
impose not only on the people that he loved, but on the language 
that they spoke. In 1873 the poet reached his prime with the 
publication of Nuove Poesie, which passed into a second edition 


two years later. Mr. Bickersteth writes :— 3 
‘* Carducci was now at the height of his literary activity, which 
his amazing industry enabled him to combine with University 
lectures and constant hard reading. Pupils flocked to him. ‘Can 
‘the young men of to-day,’ says one of the poet’s modern critics 
[E. Thovez] ‘ realise what Carducci was to the generation born 
= between ’60 and ’7o? It is impossible: political and social 
‘ conditions, intellectual currents, exigencies, life, are too much 
‘changed. . . . Can the young men of to-day appreciate the 
‘ peculiar Italian frankness, the classical serenity, the patriotic 
“ardour, the humane dignity of Carducci’s work? They cannot 
“understand how, at that period, he dominated all currents of 
“ideas and seemed to our hearts to embody the very soul of the 
‘ Fatherland.’ ” 


The poet’s study of German literature renewed his interest in the 
classics, and with new determination he set out to disrobe his native 
literature from the sickly disguise of sentimental and unreal 
romanticism. A realist at heart, he saw that realism could only be 
imposed by formalism, and this very fact that reconciled him to 
limited monarchism, that made him recognise the essential order- 
liness of true Christianity, made him in literature go back to the 
Renaissance in search of form and method. 


“ Tn leading a classical reaction he pictures himself as a standard- 
bearer storming the hills of art, and planting there ‘ la bandiera 
garibaldina,’ symbol of the freedom—religious, political, intellectual 
—which modern Italy had wrested from the Pope and from the 
foreigner. The Odi Barbare were published in 1877, preluded by 
the exquisite little Sapphic ode, ‘ Odio Pusata poesia,’ and opened 
by the noble Alcaic ‘ Ideale,’ wherein he sings of the new Hellenic 
ideal which was to inspire this literary Renaissance. ” 
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to these fascinating essays. -In the first Mr. Trevelyan attacks, and 
finds himself in doing so rather unexpectedly in the company of 
Lord Morley, the position that history is a science. He asserts 
roundly that ‘‘it has no practical utility like physical science,” 
that it cannot ‘‘ deduce causal laws of general application,” and 
that ‘‘ the analogy of physical science has misled many historians © 
‘“ during the last thirty years right away from the truth about their 
‘“ profession . . . the value of history is not scientific. Its true 
‘* value is educational. It can educate the minds of men by causing 
“them to reflect on the past.’ We do not propose here and now 
to join issue with Mr. Trevelyan. The question is too large, and 
man’s grasp of material is as yet too imperfect to dogmatise. The 
present writer ventures to believe that there are laws operating 
among the actions and reactions of the human will and mind that 
will be traceable, and, to some extent, are already traceable, in the 
records that we call history. Lord Morley and Mr. Trevelyan 
dogmatically deny this. The memorable dogmatic utterance of 
Comte on the necessary limitation of our knowledge of the stars, 
however, warns one against dogmatism. One can only say that 
the Newton of history has not yet come. But Mr. Trevelyan’s essay 
has a value of profound importance that stands out in vivid fashion. 
The quasi-scientific school of historians have done infinite harm by 
setting the popular mind against the literary study of history and 
by creating prejudice against such men as Macaulay, Motley, and 
Carlyle. They have robbed youth of the inestimable value to be 
derived from the study of these great artists. Youth, believing that 
those writers are unsound, has turned from history as from some 
cult of the elect, and found interest in far less tolerable forms, if not 
always intolerable forms, of intellectual pleasure. And the 
specialist has given the present generation little in exchange, 
though Maitland has taught us that even the driest bones can live 
indeed, and there are signs that a new school is rising which 
recognises that history must be alive if it is to have living interest. 
“Mr. Trevelyan gives us in telling paragraphs the practical uses of 


narrative history. ‘‘It can mould the mind itself into the 
“ capability of understanding great affairs and sympathising with 
“other men.” It “teaches a man to see his own age, with its 


‘“ peculiar ideals and interests, in proper perspective as one among 
“‘other ages.” It “should not only remove prejudice, it should 
“ breed enthusiasm ’’; it ‘‘ should be both written and read with 
‘intellectual passion. Truth itself will be the gainer, for those by 
“whom history was enacted were in their day passionate.” 
Moreover, it should ‘‘ enable the reader to comprehend the historical 
“ aspect of literature proper.’ Mr. Trevelyan dwells in a passage 
of singular beauty on the value of a knowledge of history as adding 
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the beauty of association to places of travel. The instance he uses. 
is that of St. John’s College, Oxford, “‘ given over to the use of a 
‘““ Court whose days of royalty were numbered . . . the sound 
“‘ of the Roundhead cannon has long ago died away, but still the 
“ silence of the garden is heavy with unalterable fate.” 

Of the other essays, perhaps the greatest charm attaches to that 
on ‘‘ Walking,” a paper that will be read over and over again by 
members of those ‘‘ informal Walking societies ° which contribute 
so much more to the sanity of our age than the healthy selfishness. 
of golf or the unhealthy obsession called bridge. The walker 
recaptures his soul, balances his outlook on the world, and is not 
only a better man for his commune with nature, but tenfold a better 
citizen. Lovers of Meredith will delight in the essay on the poet 
so fitly placed here next to the idyll of walking. The monograph 
on Poetry and Rebellion deals sufficiently tenderly with the views 
of M. Georges Brandes on the relation of Byron to the awakening 
of England. “It was not by rebellion but by creation that 
“ Wordsworth,and Coleridge triumphed.” That seems to us the 
true note by which to mark the significance of the English 
awakening from the profound social and spiritual darkness of the 
opening of the nineteenth century to the day-dawn that we now are 
welcoming. The material for recreation was at hand, and the 
makers rested not till national self-recognition became once more 
the fact that it had become in the Elizabethan age. 


* * * 


GREAT JURISTS OF THE WORLD.* 


The massive volume entitled Great Jurists of the World, edited 
by Sir John Macdonell, will be hailed with delight by every 
serious student of the history of jurisprudence. In an interesting 
preface the Editor points out that the work makes no claim to be a 
complete history of the science, and regrets the omission of a 
number of famous names. But, none the less, a score of mono- 
graphs by distinguished scholars represents an advance on any- 
thing that has yet been done. The work contains a mass of 
information, some of it not of a very accessible kind, and it will 
gain an honoured place in the library of the historian and the 
philosopher, as well as of the jurist. Beginning with Gaius, 
Papinian, and Ulpian, we reach the Middle Ages with Bartolus and 
the Renaissance with Alciati and Cujas. The modern centuries 
include Bacon and Hobbes, Leibnitz and Vico, who were much 
more than jurists, and room is found for a statesman in the person 


* Great Jurtsis of the World. Edited by Sir John Macdonell, C.B., and Edwart 
Manson. (John Murray. 1913.) 
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of Colbert. The studies of comparatively little-known scholars, like 
Zouche and Bynkershoek, Pothier and Mittermaier, are as welcome 
as those of the greater gods, like Montesquieu and Bentham, 
Savigny and Ihering. A valuable feature of the book is the atten- 
tion paid throughout to biography. The Editor speaks of the pos- 
sibility of enlarging the work if a second edition is needed; and, 
indeed, nothing is wanted but the inclusion of a few more great 
names and the connecting of schools and periods to provide the 
ideal history which is beyond the power of a single scholar to 
produce. 
G.P.G. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION ?* 


Mr. Stanley Leathes, in the preface to his volume of Essays on 
Education, declines to lay the blame of the inadequate results of our 
educational system upon, or at any rate wholly upon, the system 
or the teachers. He says: 


‘‘ The results of education depend chiefly upon six factors: the 
capacities of the children when born, the influence of the parents, 
the material environment, the formative pressure of society, the 
system of public education, and the teachers. Deliberate, pur- 
poseful, public education can, in course of time, do something 
indirectly to modify parents, environment, society ; but at any 
moment these and the raw material are beyond our power to alter ; 
public education’ is largely devised to remedy the consequences of 
their defects: The problem of education is therefore as extensive 
as the whole problem of society, and cannot, except for purposes of 
limited discussion, be treated as if only the system and the teachers 
were concerned. The moment any question of practice arises some 
or all of the other four must be taken into account.” 


The real criticism, however, that is levelled at public education 
at the present time is that in fact it is not ‘‘ devised to remedy the 
‘““ consequences ’’ of the defects of parents, environment, and society. 
The vast bulk of the children have no secondary training—the 
training that is an outfit for life—whatever, while the devoted 
teachers employed by the State are so trained as to be largely 
useless for teaching children who have passed the age of eleven. 
Until public education is devised to give a child an outfit for life, 
it cannot be said to be devised to remedy the environmental evils of 
early life. But Mr. Leathes rightly dwells on the inestimable value 
of a good and sympathetic home. It is not only the poor child that 
suffers from the want of a real home, as every housemaster in every 
great public school knows. ‘‘ Education is a preparation-for life. 


* What ts Education? by Stanley Leathes, C.B., M A. Messrs. G. Bell & Sons 
{price 2s. 6d. net). 
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‘i . Purposeful education isan art. . . . The art of educa- 
“ tion requires liberty for its exercise. . . . The less nature and 
“the home has done for the scholar, the more the schoolmaster 
“ has to do.” These sentences give the reader a good idea of Mr. 
Leathes’s outlook. He rightly denies that education is a science. 
It cannot formulate universal laws that will solve the problem of 
education for every child. His thought on the subject of the 
spiritual side of education is unanswerable: “It aims at faith 
“ rather than dogma, at aspirations rather than a code, at an atmo- 
“ sphere rather than positive instruction.’ It is these facts that 
make the solution of the problem of religious education- in our 
schools so difficult. We are all afraid of the religious atmosphere 
of those who hold a form of Christianity that differs even minutely 
from our own. Again Mr. Leathes writes: ‘‘ It is widely recognised 
“ nowadays that what a child or young person can be taught is of 
‘little importance compared with that which it can and will teach 
‘itself, with the requisite assistance and encouragement.” He 
insists on the often forgotten fact that knowledge, not learning 
for its own sake, is the end to be aimed at. We agree entirely 
with his view of the unity of knowledge. The specialist indeed 
who does not agree must be a disastrous fellow. And knowledge 
won by toil, joyful toil, is the best. Can the new secondary system 
acquire a tradition ‘‘ to foster the love of knowledge °”? Yes, if 
secondary training is so dealt with that to each scholar shall be 
given the secondary training suited to his personality. Mr. Leathes 
holds this view in respect to strict secondary schooling, but the 
principle is universal. Mr. Leathes passes from his important 
discussion of the nature of education to a series of special problems, 
such as education and business, modern languages in secondary 
schools, compulsory Greek (which he would abolish as much in the 
interests of the humanities as of humanity), examinations, history. 
The essay on ‘‘ Education and Life ’’ will be read by many: “‘ Life 
“loves a willing pupil; with the shirker, the recalcitrant, the 
‘* obtuse, its methods are severe. The schoolmaster may visit the 
“ unlearning and contumacious with rods, but life will chastise him 
“ with scorpions and with cockatrices.”’ The truth is so vivid that , 
even the epigram hurts. Butcan education help? ‘* All have some 
“ small change, if not a talent in a napkin. Business comes first, 
“ no doubt, that daily bread may be won . . . business will 
“train for action. But for most of us business is but a narrow. 
“ round, a squirrel’s wheel. Education gives a chance of emerging 
- “from that narrow round by thoughts and tastes and feelings that 
‘* give dignity and beauty to life. If all cannot profit by the wider, 
“the more humane course, it is yet our duty to offer that chance 
“to all.” 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. Bernard Mallet has issued a very timely book in his volume 
entitled ‘‘ British Budgets, 1887-88 to 1912-13 ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, 
price 12s. net.). Sir Stafford Northcote in 1862 gave us ‘‘ Twenty Years of 
“ Financial Policy,’’ and Mr. Sydney Buxton, in ‘‘ Finance and Politics,” 
dealt with the whole subject ‘‘ from the days of Pitt and Huskisson . . 
‘to the year 1885-6. Since then, Mr. Mallet tells us, ‘‘ nothing has 
“t been published on similar lines,” and Mr. Buxton has encouraged 
this continuation of his work, in so far as it relates to the fiscal side 
of the subject. Here we have a close summary of the various Budget 
statements and discussions, and then ‘‘ the figures for the whole period, 
‘‘ the Budget tables, with full details of alterations in taxation in Part II., 
‘fand in Part III. notes and tables analysing and illustrating, as far 
““ as space would allow, the various items of revenue and expenditure, 
“and the probable incidence (in a very general way) of the burden of 
‘‘taxation.’? Thus we can see in intelligible detail the successive 
Budgets of Mr. Goschen, Sir William Harcourt, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. 
Lloyd George. Modern commercial developments have given rise (as 
in the case of Rome the conclusion of the Second Punic War gave rise) 
to vast increase of both public and private expenditure.’ Moreover, and 
this was only very partially the case in Rome, ‘‘ the conscience of the 
“ community has become increasingly alive to all that is unfavourable 
‘‘ in the material conditions of the poorer classes ; an unlimited confidence 
*“ in the efficacy of public action and public money in dealing with social 
‘‘ problems has taken the place of a somewhat too dogmatic reliance 
“ upon’ spontaneous development and individual effort and foresight; 
‘‘ the principles of state socialism have largely superseded those of free 
““ exchange, in every direction except that of foreign trade; and the 
““conception~of the objects for which taxation may legitimately be 
‘‘ imposed has therefore been immensely widened.” Mr. Mallet tells 
us that ‘‘ the main interest of the present review lies in the process of 
““ expansion and adjustment by which the revenue system has so far 
‘t been enabled to cope with the increasing cost of administration.” 
Progressive Income-tax ‘‘is now a recognised element in direct 
taxation,” while over the course of the last quarter of a century the 
burden of indirect taxation has also been to some extent shifted from 
the poorer percentage of the people. ‘‘ The tax-paying capacity of the 
‘“ wage-earners ’? has been scrupulously regarded, despite the rise in 
expenditure. In this matter England is envied abroad. Since Mr. 
Mallet’s book appeared the French have cast envious eyes at our power 
to exempt incomes up to 4160 from Income-tax. But Mr. Mallet clearly 
doubts if the present equitable system can be maintained “‘ if the increase 
‘‘ of expenditure should continue to outrun the natural growth of the 
‘“ revenue.” The practice of indirect taxation has one great evil. Those 
burdened with it have no idea of the extent of the burden, and so never 
know what they are in fact doing for their country. Indirect rating 
can, and ought to be, abolished, and the value per £100 of income 
of all indirect taxes should be brought home to each ratepayer on the 
notices issued to the ratepaper by the local authority. So the sense 
of responsibility, which modern enormous Budgets tend to sap, would 
be given a new stimulus. This book deserves a very wide public. It is 
weighty, lucid, and non-partisan. 
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The gist of this enigmatic book, ‘‘ The World Soul,” by H. Fielding 
Hall (Hurst & Blackett, price 6s. net), is in the preface. *‘ The World 
‘ Soul is the cause and explanation of all phenomena of life. God—if 
“there be one—is that which lives behind the world.” The origin of 
his first clear thought, Mr. Hail tells us, was obtained from Darwin’s 
‘* Origin of Species.” From this he evolved the World-Soul, and ‘affirms 
that ‘‘ the key to Jesus, which no saint or church has ever had,” lies in ~ 
“Darwinism.” After this, we are not surprised to find that though God may 
lie behind the “ World life and the World-Soul,’’ with Him directly we 
none of us have anything to do. The glossary is not the least amazing 
part of the book. ‘“The soul of man is his emotion. The more emotion 
“you have, the more soul you have ’’; which is not conducive to the 
manliness and self-restraint inculcated by the despised religions as essen- 
tial to the perfect man. Mr. Fielding Hall also considers that no one 
hates crime like the criminal, that crime is want of understanding, and 
that ‘‘ everything is now wrong because founded on wrong ideas of the 
“t Universe. When these are corrected, all else will follow.” Not only 
Christianity, but all religions come under the iconoclastic hammer. The 
divine germ which exists in all religions, the craving of millions, ‘if 
“ haply they might find Him ” is ignored, and we are repeatedly informed 
instead that God may or may not exist, but that the Trinity is in the 
world, and consists of matter, idea, and wisdom. Much of the book 
consists of extracts from former publications. Some of the parables are 
beautiful in their mystic dreaminess, but scarcely convincing as to the 
author’s ethics. The chapters on Jesus are more than ever in Mr. 
Fielding Hall’s peculiar vein. While he scorns the prophecies and 
miracles, the Incarnation, Crucifixion, and Resurrection as fables, and 
maintains that no fact is so clearly proved in history, as that He did not 
die upon the cross, Mr. Fielding Hall at the same time claims theeaching 
and personality of Jesus in support of his own theories. The Magnificat 
is simply the premonition of Mary that her son would be great, and an 
instance of pre-natal influence. The descriptions of the birth of Jesus, 
his ‘‘ neurotic,” timid character, are utterly at variance with that of “' the 
“ greatest thinker the world has ever seen.” Another of Mr. Fielding 
Hall’s transformations is that of St. John into St. Philip, on what appears 
to be assertion, rather than evidence, thereby spoiling one of the most 
beautiful incidents in the Story of the Cross. The dogmatism of the 
book, the absolute conviction that all propositions of Mr. Fielding Hall 
must be true, no matter how they outrage the feelings of his fellow men, 
make this book very painful reading. It has the defects of his other 


books, without their charm. 
¥ * x 


Dr. J. H. Moulton has published, under the title “Early Zoro- 
“‘astrianism ” (Messrs. Williams & Norgate, price 10s. 6d. net), his 
Hibbert lectures, delivered at Oxford and in London in the spring of 
r912. The lectures and this book answer a purpose in, to some extent, 
Wiping away the reproach that we have no organised school for ‘‘ the 
““ study of the oldest Iranian languages, literatures, and religions.” 
Zarathushtra or Zoroaster (to use the Greek and Latin form) lived pos- 
sibly in the seventh century before our era, or even at an earlier date, 
as early, it may be, or as Dr. Moulton would like to think, as the eleventh 
century. ‘‘ The Zarathushtra of the Gathas is historical, and in my 
“ judgment, he himself is speaking there, wholly or nearly so.” These 
early religious hymns, written in the Gathic dialect, which was dead by 
the opening of our era, and apparently preceded Vedic Sanscrit, give, 
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if we can date them, the date of Zarathushtra. The native date is 
660 B.C. If we date the stage of religious deveiopment marked by 
religious poems known as the Yashts, as the time of Alexander the 
Great, it is probable that we must throw back the date of the prophet 
several centuries in order to gain time for the development in question. 
But this assumes that the faith of the Gathas and the Yashts are in the 
same line of development, which may be doubted. In any event, the 
prophet is historical, and probably preached in Bactria, and so it is very 
important to trace the early stages of the faith that bears his name. He 
reformed an existing faith, taking up into his system some of the gods 
and some of the beliefs around him. Darius, if not Persia, adopted the 
reforms of Zarathushtra. ‘‘ The Greeks knew of Zoroaster and the deity 
“he preached at the end of the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
(404—358 B.c.).’’ Dr. Moulton thinks that ‘‘a religion much like that 
“of the Yashts was established in the Persian Court and among the 
‘“ people in the first half of the fourth century. Anahita had fairly 
“ arrived, and her images were familiar before the fifth Yasht could be 
“ composed. Zarathushtra’s name was venerated as that of a divine 
‘sage, supposed to have lived millennia before.” But it was not the 
Zoroastrian faith. It was still, in fact, the old Iranian polytheism. The 
Magi, in securing, after a struggle, religious control, brought in many 
true Zoroastrian tenets, but it was not until Sassanian times, in the 
third century before Christ, that Zoroastrianism became tighly organised 
as a Magian product. The vast learning of the book will be apparent 
to all scholars, and the value of the study as a contribution to the 
science of comparative religions is great. The traces of Mithraism in 
Britain that still survive to tell us of Asian Roman soldiery, will give 
the antiquarian a personal interest in this work. 
* * * 


Dr. Sven’ Hedin has, after three years, given us the third volume 
of ‘‘ Trans-Himalaya : Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet ” (Messrs. 
Macmillan, price 15s.). Japan, Korea, and Manchuria are not dealt with. 
The great traveller asks, ‘‘ Why should I encroach on space already 
‘“ scanty enough with accounts of countries visited annually by 
“ innumerable tourists, when I could present to my readers impressions 
of regions never before trodden by the foot of a white man, or where, 
at any rate, I had not a single rival? ° Here, then, we have, in 
Dr. Sven Hedin’s usual breezy style, an account “‘ of all the journeys 
“of exploration which have touched the margin of the central chains 
“of the Trans-Himalaya,’’ and we are shown ‘‘ how immense was the 
‘* area of this mountain system completely unknown before my journey.”’ 
We are taken from the source of the Indus, and start on September 11th, 
1907, to the unknown *“* Northern plain,” led by a Tibetan nomad, who 
was as willing (for a consideration} to drive his sheep in the company 
of the explorer’s party as alone. Thus the great story of adventure 
begins, and we have no doubt that it will be read in hungry haste 
by all who love strenuous work recorded in easy fashion. Dr. Sven 
Hedin’s English prose carries the reader on in the most fascinating 
way, whether one is reading of actual travel or of the history of travel 
in Tibet, and of the early missionary and of later nineteenth century 
effort. We note that Marco Polo’s narrative is accepted without demur. 
The great merits of this medieval traveller are at last receiving due 
recognition, whether at the hands of Mr. Stein and Dr. Hedin, or others. 
The combination of impressionism, detailed record, and really wonderful 
sketches and photographs leave on the mind a vivid impression of the 


ae 
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vast regions of Trans-Himalayan and Tibetan Asia through which 
Dr. Sven Hedin took his way. One can appreciate his occasional hunger 
for a European face, his fits of home sickness on the long night watches, 
not less than his iron determination to cover this new land, and his 
wonderful courage when, reduced, as he was on one occasion, almost 
to the last resource in money and carrying-power, he still faced the 
mountains and the future with a cheer, and achieved, as brave, 
resourceful men so often achieve, not only success, but self-realisation 
and satisfaction. It is a wonderful book, but it would be easier to follow 
if it were more elaborately mapped. The large map at the end of the 
book is excellent, but is inconvenient for reference while reading. 


——— 2+ < 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Herbert du Parc has now, in two further volumes, brought his 
“ Life of David Lloyd George ’? (Caxton Publishing Company, price 
gs. per volume) down to the end of the year 1912. The third volume 
covers the period from April 4th, 1903, when Mr. Lloyd George delivered 
his speech at Newcastle on Trusts and Monopolies and on “ the great 
“ Land Trust’? which began with William the Conqueror, to his speech 
on September 21st, 1912, at Llanystumdwy, when the Suffragettes, 
against his wish, received somewhat severe treatment. -The fourth 
volume contains ‘‘ a selection of the speeches in which he has set forth 
‘Chis policy and ideals, both in and out of office.” The work, as we 
have said before, is grouped on too large a scale, but it is.a useful record 
of political events, and the last volume will be of value to’the-statesman’s 
critics, as well as his many friends. 


* * 

Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s volume entitled ‘‘ The Crescent Moon ” 
(Messrs. Macmillan, price 4s. 6d. net), is replete with the charm of 
childhood in its Indian setting, and poem after poem touches the very 
deeps and heights of child life ; child life with all its mystery and its 
charm, its infinite hope, its yearning and compassion. Motherhood and 
fatherhood, too, stand out in all their beauty in the poems. The child 
makes us see parenthood in its most spiritual light. But the volume is 
open to a criticism to which ‘‘ The Gardener '? was hardly open, the 
criticisms implicitly contained in the brilliant parody of Mr. Tagore’s 
work that recently appeared in Punch. Mr. Tagore, in some half-dozen 
of the poems appears to be parodying himself, to be saying ‘‘ I could 
u write millions of lines like these.” His peculiar art is so essentially 
delicate and subtle that the moment it loses its delicacy and subtlety it 
becomes poor and commonplace, and without suggestiveness or even 
beauty. The poems entitled Twelve o'clock and Authorship and 
. Superior are instances of this. Mr. Tagore is faced by the danger of 
overwriting himself. It is a serious danger, and in this volume the 
danger in more than one place has conquered the poet. The Indian 
illustrations are admirable, and add to the value of the book. 


# * # 


Mr. John Murray was wise in suggesting to Mr. William Hutcheon 
“ a volume of by-products of Disraeli’s pen,” now published under the 
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title ‘‘ Whigs and Whiggism : Political Writings by Benjamin Dis- 
“raeli” (Murray, price ras. net). They include ‘‘ The letters of 
“ Runnymede,” written to the Times in 1836. Disraeli never formally 
acknowledged this ‘‘ curious compost of abuse and panegyric—invective 
“ against political foes, adulation of political friends.” But the prose 
is brilliant, and one of the letters deals with a subject as familiar in 
1914 as in 1836, ‘‘ Swamping the Peers.’’ Before these letters (two of 
which have not been reprinted before) appeared, his learned ‘‘ Vindica- 
“tion of the British Constitution’? was published, and even earlier 
appeared a series of articles (1835) in the Morning Post. Disraeli 
actually wrote ‘‘ three leading articles a day for nearly a month.” He 
was not paid for the work, and he allowed no whisper of his authorship 
to get abroad. He never even told his sister Sarah. The reproduction 
of the various articles in the book is a valuable contribution to the 
material that will render possible a final view of the literary as well as 
the political capacity of this notable man. 


‘ * * * 


Mr. E. V. Burns has translated, under the title ‘‘ Democracy in New 
“ Zealand ”’ (Messrs. G. Bell & Son, Ltd., price 6s.),.M. André Sieg- 
fried’s recent volume on New Zealand. Europe is, as Mr. William 
Downie Stewart says, in his,valuable introduction, very interested in the 
social and economic development of the world of the South, and for this 
reason M. Siegfried’s account of the outlook of New Zealanders (based 
on his visit of r904) will be welcomed. Mr. Seddon and his Liberal- 
Labour: Party were then in power, but the alternative government was 
not anti-Labour by any means, and class hatred was unknown. All 
,parties looked ‘to the State for help, but the help was, in the French 
.‘critic’s opjnion, democratic and not Socialistic help. ‘‘The New 
‘Zealanders are not State Socialists—they are cynical and practical 
“ opporturijst’s:’” They are rather self-conscious, but we believe this to 
be natural, as-Europe is, in fact, watching their experiments very closely, 
and is in need of experiments by up to date communities to guide her in 
carrying out reform on a vastly wider scale. Mr. Seddon’s party sur- 
vived his death six years and dissolved in 1912. At present New Zealand 
is reckoning up the gains and losses of social experiments, and mean- 
time the bitterness between classes unknown in 1904 has now some 
existence—the city workers, though unorganised politically, are against 
both the political parties—while the people at large ‘‘ no longer feel the 
‘same confidence and self-assurance in legislative panaceas which 
‘* possessed them under the guidance of Seddon.’ M. Siegfried’s book is 
historically very valuable, and particularly so, as Mr. Stewart points out, 
in his treatment of the external relations of New Zealand. The Dominion 
cannot live unto itself alone, and has natural links with Australia that 
should be fostered. This hook, with its elaborate consideration of New 
Zealand’s life and conditions, coupled with Mr. Stewart’s striking intro- 
duction, deserves to be widely studied here. 


* * * 


Mr. Morton Luce, in his interestingly-written volume of seven essays, 
entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare : The Man and his Work ” (T. W. Arrowsmith, 
Ltd., Bristol Press, price 3s. 6d.), declares, with respect to the Sonnets, 
“ that their leading quality is an -astonishing and untiring ingenuity. 
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“ Taken as a whole, they are more clever than inspired, more ingenious 
“and recondite than sincere. . . . As a whole, the Sonnets are 
““ scarcely great enough for the Shakespeare of the Merchant of Venice, 
“ certainly not for the Shakespeare of Hamlet, and they are worlds 
“ away from the Shakespeare of Othello or Anthony and Cleopatra.” 
This is a considered view, and a new view, and it is one that requires 
close consideration. It gives a solution of the obscurity of the Sonnets 
that is not improbable—a deliberate obscurity. Yet it is difficult to see 
how the Shakespeare of the early plays could have held himself to the 
deliberation involved in such a scheme. In the essay entitled Shake- 
speare’s Testament, Mr. Luce holds that Shakespeare accepted the main 
body of Christian doctrine. For our own part, we have no doubt of this. 
The other essays are entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare and the Drama,” ‘‘ Shakes- 
'‘ peare and his Critics,” ‘‘ Tragedy in Shakespeare ” (he follows Aris- 
totle ‘‘only a very short way ”), ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Artistic Methods,” 
and ‘‘ Shakespeare and Sex.” (‘‘ To him marriage was to love, as 
‘‘ metre to poetry, as form to art; it alone separated love from lust.’’) 
The book deserves, and will receive, a hearty welcome. 


+ + * 


Mr. William Kennedy’s volume, ‘‘ English Taxation, 1640-1799 ” (Bell, 
1913) is a workeof real learning, and a valuable contribution both to 
history and to economics. The facts of taxation have been recorded by 
Dowell and other writers, but Mr. Kennedy is breaking. almost virgin soil 
in investigating the theories on which it rested. Beginning witha sketch 
of the system of the early Stuarts, he commences his, detailed narrative 
with the Long Parliament, and carries the story downto the imposition 
of the income tax by Pitt in 1799. The book is not light reading, but 
it repays careful study, and the correlation of facts with ‘opinion throws , 
new light upon both. He has opened up a fruitful vein of résearch, and: 
we may express the hope that he will continue his survey ‘through: the 
nineteenth century. ae: 


` , aes 
Re bE 


¥ * * 


` 


We have no space in which to review, but it would be ‘ungrateful 
not to draw attention to the publication of Miss Frances Densmore’s 
second instalment (Bulletin 52) of her memoirs forthe Bureau of American 
Ethnology (Smithsonian Institution) on Chippewa Music. Mr. F. W. 
Hodge, the ethnologist in charge of the Institution, states that the 
paper ‘‘ embodies the results of the author’s final studies of the music 
“of the Chippewa, or Ojibwa, Indians, and supplements the material 
‘“ published as Bulletin 45. This latter publication has met with high 
“ favour among students of primitive music throughout the world, 
“and some of the material contained therein has been adapted and 
‘‘ presented by orchestras.” The volume before us, like the first, deals 
with Chippewa music in relation to tribal life, and lays special stress 
on ‘‘ the melodic and rhythmic analysis of the songs . . . the 
“ analysis of the Chippewa words and ‘part of the translation are the 
“ work of Rev. C. H. Beaulieu, a member of the tribe, and of Rev. 
“J. A. Gilfillan, who for twenty-five years lived on the White Earth 
“ Reservation in Minnesota.” Miss May Warren English, of White 
Earth, and other native interpreters have given help, with the result 
that we have a book that preserves for future generations these priceless 
specimens of tribal music. ‘‘ War forms the keynote of, the present 
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‘‘ memoir, together with the Drum-presentation Ceremony, which is 
‘“ said to have united the Chippewa and the Sioux in permanent peace. 
““In both volumes there are songs of tribal games and dances, and 
‘* songs ‘ composed in dreams,’ many of which are the individual songs 
“of forgotten warriors.” Thirty love songs are recorded, and only 
one of these is cheerful. The sadness of the Scottish love songs is a 
parallel fact. The game songs are accompanied by a special drum, as 
is the case with the women’s dance songs. There are a number of 
humorous, exciting songs, especially provided to amuse children. It is 
a book of extraordinary fascination, and the illustrations add to this. 
Some of the heads of the Indians portrayed are very fine. The head 
of Mega’ Kigi’jig, Chief of the White Earth Chippewa, would not be 
easy to equal in Europe; while other photographs, such as that of 
scalps attached to a hoop, are terrible. The child’s lullaby on page 241 
was composed by a woman. Miss Densmore is greatly to be con- 
gratulated on her fine piece of research, which will be welcomed by all 
in England and Ireland who now are so busily collecting folk-music. 


* * * 


Mr. I. N. Dracopoli, in his volume entitled ‘‘ Through, Jubaland to the 
“ Lorian Swamp: An Adventurous Journey of Adventure and Sport in 
“the Unknown African Forests and Deserts of Jubaland to the Unex- 
“* plored Lorian Swamp ” (Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co., price 10s. net), 
relates the story of his travels in a portion of the area of the East African 
Protectorate lying between the Jubal river (which runs into the Indian 
Ocean at Kismayu) and Lake Rudolph, South of the Abyssinian frontier, 
which the British Government took over in May, 1909. The Lorian 
Swamp lies‘inidway between Lake Rudolph and Kismayu. ‘“ Westward 
“of 4980 E: tas far as the Lorian no man had ever penetrated until I 
crossed it,this,year.”” One of the problems before the traveller was to 
determiné the‘construction of the river known as the Uaso Nyiro which 
rises inthe Aberdare Mountains. It hitherto had been supposed that it was 
swallowed by the Lorian Swamp. Mr. Dracopoli says ‘‘ The Lak Dera 
‘“ isa continuation of the river Uaso Nyiro. I followed the course of the 
‘‘ river (with the exception of about thirty miles between Sereda and 
‘““Madoleh) from longitude 40° 43/ E. to Marti Mountain, where the 
“* Uaso Nyiro is well known, and I can positively state that the river bed 
“is continuous all. the way without a break, even in the two Lorian 
‘* Swamps, and that the name is changed, only where the permanent water 
‘“ ceases and the Uaso Nyiro, which grows narrower and shallower from 
‘Marti Mountain eastwards, finally and very gradually sinks under- 
‘‘ ground at Madoleh, some eleven miles below the second swamp.” 
This is a valuable solution of a difficult problem. Mr. Dracopoli has 
mapped the country as far as 38° 30' E., that is to say, rather west of 
the Marti Plateau. There are no permanent villages or towns, but the 
explorer has secured the local names of various native districts and water- 
holes. The map is of great value, while the details of the expedition 
and the tribal information obtained and the account of fauna and flora 
are invaluable. The practical hints to future travellers will facilitate the 
opening up of a country which appears to be of extraordinary richness 
between Lak Abolini and Lak Dera. The well-written volume will be 


heartily welcomed by all lovers of adventure, as well as by technical 
geographers. ' 


THE FUTURE OF THE HOME RULE BILL. 


HE Prime Minister, in his speech on the first day of the new 
Session of Parliament, was careful not to commit the Govern- 
ment to the proposal for the exclusion of Ulster. But, as he 
devoted a large proportion of his speech to a discussion of it, and 
stated that he would not then pronounce final judgment upon it, 
the assumption has been widely made that this is likely to be the 
Government proposal. This is unfortunate, for it raises in Ulster 
expectations which are not likely to be realised. It is not necessary 
to re-state here*the arguments against so weak a surrender to 
threats of rebellion—for it cannot be regarded as a serious 
possibility. The most probable effect of any public proposal of 
it would be the destruction of both the Bill and the Government, 
for it is not to be conceived that the Nationalist Pany could be 
brought under any conditions to accept it. = 
The plan which is far more hopeful as a basis of settlement 
is that to which the Prime Minister has already signified his 
willingness to assent—the inclusion of Ulster, or part Of it, for i 
a term of years—at the end of which she would have the right` 
by means of a referendum to determine whether she stayed in 
or withdrew. Sir Edward Carson has invited Mr. Redmond to 
win Ulster. Let Mr. Redmond be given his‘chance. If he fails 
to make use of it, let Ulster then withdraw from subjection to 
an Irish Parliament. Such a solution would be the most effective 
of all securities to those who fear oppressive treatment of 
Ulster. An Irish Parliament which knew that the supremely 
important question of whether it was to retain Ulster or not 
would be decided by .its own treatment of her, would be 
tempted indeed, but tempted to court her by granting her 
privileges at the expense of the rest of the island. An Ulster 
whose fears had been removed by a few years’ experience of an 
Trish Parliament, in which she would wield an influence out of ali 
proportion to her numbers, would not be likely to desire to with- 
draw from it. p 
-To what area should the right of withdrawal be given? The 
Unionists have throughout claimed that any special treatment 
should apply not only to the four Protestant counties, but to the 
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whole province of Ulster. There is no reason why Liberals should 
not accept this view, for the larger the number of Catholics 
included in the area, the smaller will be the likelihood of with- 
drawal. 

Such a solution must be accompanied by certain conditions. 
Mr. Redmond’s chance must be given to him under fair 
conditions. It would be possible for Ulster by different forms 
of passive resistance so to hamper the early years of the Irish 
Parliament that most of the experimental period of inclusion would 
be gone before normal conditions were established. This possi- 
bility reveals the importance of the Prime Minister’s condition that 
the suggestions which he would put forward for a settlement must 
be regarded as ‘‘ the price of peace.” The Opposition leaders 
replied that whatever suggestions were made, they could assume 
no responsibility for the Bill. The Prime Minister’s condition does 
not ask them to do so. It merely lays down that when the Bill 
is passed—on the responsibility of the Government—a genuine 
effort to work it in good faith shall be made. «I mean if it be 
‘* possible that the new system of Irish Government, whatever it 
“is which is set up, shall start under such conditions, and in such 
“an atmosphere, as will give it from the first a fair chance of 
‘working successfully.” 

v There is another condition. The Bill is already weighted with 
so many restrictions—especially financial ones—that the early years 
of the Irish Parliament will be beset with difficulties. If Mr. 

Redmond? s chance is to be fair, we must avoid any substantial 
additions to these restrictions. The option of withdrawal after 
a term of years may be accompanied by other proposals—such as 
a large measure..of administrative autonomy for Ulster, and a 
number of modifications of the Bill, intended to fit it into a federal 
scheme. But, from the point of view of Ulster, all such con- 
cessions will be so small in comparison with the option of 
withdrawal.as to add little to the chances of conciliation. They 
all, however, add to the restrictions, and to the clumsiness of the’ 
Bill. Any concessions which will increase the early administrative 
difficulties of the Irish Parliament ought, therefore, to be rejected. 

We come now to the so-called federal solution, towards which 
suggestions have been made in many recent speeches by political 
leaders. The most careful statement of it is in the small book 
entitled The Federal Solution, by Mr. Murray Macdonald, one of 
the most independent thinkers in the House of Commons, and by 
Lord Charnwood. Its argument is as follows. 

The outstanding feature of the present constitutional crisis is the 
break-down of the House of Commons. Owing to the impossibility 
of getting legislative business considered in Parliament, ex- 
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crescences in our constitution are everywhere showing themselves. 
Delegation of legislative functions on a vast scale to public 
departments through Orders in Council, Provisional Orders, and 
Departmental Committees is continually on the increase. It is 
the breakdown of the House of Commons which makes Federalism 
essential, and beside this ‘cause everything else is of secondary 
importance. But Federalism must be considered as a whole. It 
is unwise and haphazard to pass a Home Rule Bill for Ireland 
alone, and to postpone indefinitely the further steps necessary to 
follow it up. Federalism, moreover, cannot be considered apart 
from the question of the Second Chamber. Under a Federal scheme 
many, if not all, of the subjects which have caused disputes 
between the two Houses would be relegated to the subordinate 
Legislatures, and the question of the House of Lords would 
assume a totally different, and a far less threatening, aspect. The 
final conclusion, therefore, is that the problems of Home Rule for 
Ireland, Home Rule all round, and the Second Chamber should be 
considered and solved as ‘‘ parts of an indissoluble whole.’’ 

But what is the practical deduction to be drawn from this conclu- 
sion? The one drawn from it by the Unionist Party would mean 
the death of the Bill. They agree that Home Rule for Ireland and 
for the rest of the United Kingdom are “ parts of an indissoluble 


“whole,” and conclude that, therefore, the schemes of Home Rule | 


for Ireland, Scotland, England, and Wales must all follow the same 
plan. ‘“ Whatever powers are granted to the Irish local Parliaments, 

‘it must not only be possible, but it must be the firm inténtign ‘to’ 

“* grant—somewhat later, perhaps, but as part of the same political 
“ revolution or reformation—substantially similar forms to other 
“‘parts of the United Kingdom.’* This condition was ‘very 
clearly laid down in the speeches of Unionist leaders during the 
recess. Thus Mr. Austen Chamberlain stated, on November 2oth, 
at Bromsgrove: ‘‘ Though it may be desirable to deal with Ireland 
“first, it is not desirable to deal with Ireland exceptionally.” 

It needs to be clearly understood that this line of argument is 
simply an invitation to the Government to destroy the Bill. The 
meaning of it is to be seen in Mr. F. S. Oliver’s recent pamphlet, 
What Federalism is Not. The argument of the pamphlet is simple. 
Federalism requires certain conditions—such as that the subordin- 
ate Parliaments must have no powers of varying Customs 
Duties, no powers affecting ‘‘the general structure of society,” no 
unallotted powers, and soon. The Home Rule Bill does not fulfil 
these conditions. The best means of enabling it to do so is to 
strip the Irish Parliament of all powers except those which have 
been allotted to the provinces of the South African Union. 


*What Federalism is Not, by F. S. Oliver 
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Liberals are thus invited to kill Home Rule by setting up a Parlia- 
ment with mere gas and water powers, which would most certainly 
be repudiated by the Irish people. The writer’s opinion that 
because the Irish Party accepted the South African constitution 
‘‘wemaysafelyassume . . . thatit is not from Mr. Redmond 
“or his followers that any objection would be likely to come,’ 
betrays an amazing aloofness from the realities of politics. 

The arguments of Mr. Oliver and of other Unionist spokesmen 
are manufactured by chopping logic with the term ‘‘ Federalism.”’ 
It is unfortunate that this word has been so generally adopted, for 
it enables Unionist speakers and writers to lay down academic 
and unpractical propositions as to what ‘“‘ Federalism ’’ requires. 
We cannot be bound by labels, and the conditions of the United 
Kingdom are not suited to Federalism in the strictly academic 
sense of the term. 

Under any scheme, whether it is termed Federalism, or Devolu- 
tion, or by any other name, the position of Ireland will be an 
exception. She is separated from the remaingler of the United 
Kingdom by the sea. Her economic and political conditions are 
peculiar to herself. Already, under the Union, she has always 
been treated as an exception. Even after the Act of Union was 
passed, she had for many years a separate system of taxation, 
a separate Exchequer, separate Customs and Excise Duties, and a 
separate Chancellor of the Exchequer. In her representation in 
the House of Commons, she is already in a unique position. The 
representation of the other parts of the United Kingdom is roughly 
based upon population, but the representation of Ireland is deter- 
mined by the Act of Union. In her administration Ireland with 
her Lord Lieutenant and her Dublin Castle stands in a position 

‘which is peculiar to herself. If it has been right to treat Ireland 
as an exception under a closely knit unitary constitution, it will 
be still more justifiable under the looser form of Devolution. To 
attempt to create a Federal system in which Ireland is to be forced 
into the same mould as the remainder of the United Kingdom 
would wreck the whole scheme at its inception. 

It will thus be seen that there is no absolute necessity for 
dealing with Home Rule for Ireland as part of a Federal scheme. 
On the contrary, such a scheme is most likely to be worked out 
when we have disposed of the Irish problem. The latter involves 
an atmosphere of suspicion and passion which Federalism for the 
rest of the United Kingdom would not arouse. Those, therefore. 
who wish to pave the way for Federalism will cling tenaciously 
to the present Bill. It is, indeed, the first preliminary step to 
Federalism—because it must be out of the way before the wider 
proposals can be undertaken. 
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A proposal has recently appeared in the two most authoritative 

organs of their respective parties, the Times and the Westminster 
` Gazette, that the Home Rule Bill should contain provisions for 
establishing a Commission, consisting of members of all parties, 
to draw up a Federal scheme. This proposal does not conflict with 
the views that have just been expressed, because by the nature 
of the case the Commission could not commence its work until 
after the Bill had been passed. It would have two advantages. It 
would have some effect in conciliating those Unionists who look 
forward to a Federal scheme, and it might keep the proposals for 
such a scheme outside the lines of party conflict. 

But it involves two main sources of danger. Unionists 
would certainly endeavour to pave the way for the work of 
the Commission by forcing the Bill into a shape which they 
considered suitable to a scheme of general devolution. This 
endeavour would be due to their mistaken belief in a ‘‘ standard- 
“ised” scheme for the whole of the United Kingdom. Such 
modifications, however, would merely add to the difficulties of the 
Irish Parliament, and hamper it in what will remain the crux of 
the problem—its conciliation of Ulster. In particular, it is to be 
hoped that its financial powers will not be further curtailed. 

The other danger has already appeared. The Times has pro- 
posed that the reconstitution of the House of Lords should also be 
referred to the Commission, and the Westminster Gazette has 
endorsed the suggestion. The argument for this course is stated 
by Mr. Murray Macdonald in that portion of The Federal Solution 
for which he is responsible. The subjects about which disputes 
between the two Houses have arisen are (1) Finance, (2) the 
Constitution, (3) Land, (4) the Liquor Trade, (5) Education, (6) 

“the Church. As to the first, there ought to be no difficulty in. 
obtaining an agreement that it is within the province of the House 
of Commons. The second, so far as it relates to Home Rule, will 
be solved by the settlement of Home Rule. The last four would, 
under a Federal scheme, be handed over to the subordinate Legis- 
Jatures. The problem of the Second Chamber would thus become 
largely non-contentious, and might readily be ‘settled ‘by 
agreement. 

Liberals are not likely to accept this view. There was a Con- 
ference on this subject in 1910. That Conference failed to come to 
an agreement, and an election was held to determine whether the 
Liberal or Conservative views were to prevail. The Liberals were 
victorious, and thereby secured the right to determine the constitu- 
tion of the Second Chamber. If Mr. Murray Macdonald is right 
in predicting that the causes of conflict between the two Chambers 
will not, after Federalism has been secured, go as deep as heretofore, 
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this is a reason for further curtailing the power of the Second 
Chamber, but not for making it less democratic. It will, as it is, be 
difficult to reconcile all sections of the Liberal Party to the forth- 
coming Government proposals for a Second Chamber. It would 
become impossible if the Chamber were largely based on Con- 
servative ideas and contained a strong infusion of the hereditary 
principle. d 

_ It will have been seen that, in the writer’s opinion, the most 
important offer that the Government can make has been made 
already. This is the right of Ulster to withdraw at the end of a 
term of years. If this does not conciliate her, small artifices of a 
Federal nature will make very little diference. In her present 
temper Ulster seems unlikely to accept the offer. But the position 
of the Unionist Party will be undermined, for it will become 
impossible for them to justify connivance in civil war in order to 
guard against dangers out of which Ulster can vote herself if 
experience shows them to be real. 


H. B. Lees Smiru. 


Cie Sed 
iat 
Puna 


THE EXPANSION OF MARTIAL LAW. 


F OR many reasons I do not presume to criticise in any way the 

conduct of the South African Government in proclaiming 
martial law and in deporting under it the labour leaders. Chief 
among such reasons is the fact that criticism coming from England 
is apt to irritate and is sure to be futile. Between the Governments 
of independent communities courtesy has come to be habitual. 
The least member of such communities can do something to 
maintain it by refraining from criticism in the absence of full 
knowledge. And for outsiders such is impossible ; there is, to name 
one factor, the insuperable difficulty of knowing, even after the 
debate in the House of Assembly, how far the Government were 
induced to take strong measures by reason of their fears as to the 
action of the native population, and how far such fears were well 
founded. But of moment, quite irrespective of what one may think 
of the conduct of General Botha’s Government, is th¢-remarkable 
expansion of martial law which we have witnessed, thé possibility 
that it is not complete, and the dangerous attraction which it has 
manifestly to many minds as an easy and effectual way out of 
industrial troubles. There are peculiarities in the situation in South 
Africa—the presence of non-fusible and explosive elements, and 
notably the existence of the native population far in excess of the 
whites. But the problem confronting the Government there is one 
existing or possible in every country where there is industrial 
unrest. We, too, may have to consider whether that problem is to 
be solved by extra-legal or by constitutional methods. 

In the last hundred years martial law has been proclaimed some 
dozen times within the Empire : Canada, Ceylon, and Jamaica being 
the chief scenes of its operation. On these occasions Governments 
have had to decide, What was to be done when their existence was 
imperilled from without or within, by invaders or rebels? How 
were the highest interests of the community to be protected? 
Could this be done consistently with observance of constitutional 
restrictions such as are imposed by the Habeas Corpus Act and by 
the Petition of Right? Or must these safeguards of individual 
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liberty be thrown aside in times of peril? The answer has been ` 
that in supreme emergencies the ordinary law must be suspended 
or superseded—in other words, martial law must be proclaimed. 
In discussions as to operations under it, certain principles have 
emerged :— 

(1) To justify the existence of martial law there must be a 
state of war. I need not cite the well-known words of Coke and 
Hale to that effect. It is enough to recall the dictum of a great 
modern lawyer, Mr. Justice Blackburn: ‘‘ This much, I think, I 
‘“ may safely say, that in time of peace the Crown has no such 
*“power.’’ (Charge to the Middlesex Grand Jury, p. 73.) 

(2) If the Courts of Justice are open and accessible—if Judges 
can administer justice without fear or favour—there can be no 
martial law. That has so often been affirmed that I need not cite 
authorities for it. 

(3) It may be proper to add that, apart from martial law, it is the 
right of every citizen and his duty to assist in suppressing riots, 
to take prompt measures to restore order, to use force, and even 
arms, for this purpose. (Phillips v. Eyre, 1870, L.R. 6, Q.B. 1.) 

Perhaps in view of the decision of the Judicial Committee in 
ex parte Marais*—a decision which seemed to many lawyers to be 
at variance with earlier authorities and to be an expansion of 
martial law—I ought to add that, even if Courts are open, provided 
a state of war exists, martial law may be proclaimed and the 
jurisdiction‘of'the Courts ousted. Some points of moment are 
perhaps still left in doubt: whether, for example, the so-called 
martial law is-really the suspension of all law, or whether our elastic 
common law provides for its coming into operation in grave 
emergencies; whether it is properly confined to soldiers, or 
whether, in time of war, it extends to all subjects, has been much 
controverted. The different views upon these matters are stated in 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn’s charge to the Grand Jury in the 
prosecution of Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand, and Mr. 
Justice Blackburn’s charge in the prosecution of Governor Eyre. 

In South Africa we witness a wholly new development of martial 
law; one for which the defenders of it in the controversy which 
raged round«Governor Eyre in 1865—1869 did not contend. At - 
Johannesburg, or elsewhere, there was not a state of war. There 
were in the field no armed bodies menacing the Government. There 
had been at or about the time of the proclamation no fighting 
between armed forces, though doubtless there were many isolated 
acts of violence and sabotage, and though there may have been a 
conspiracy to do much more. The Courts were open. Whether 
convictions could have been obtained is, to say the least, uncertain. 


*1g02. A C. 109. 
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The magistrates, it may be presumed, would have done their duty 
in cases tried summarily, and the conduct of juries could be 
ascertained only by actual experiment. All that clearly appears in 
the carefully worded preamble of the South African Indemnity 
Bill. There is no distinct reference to a state of war or rebellion, 
or to the Courts being closed. 

The Bill explains the necessity of ‘‘ the maintenance of good 
“‘ order and public safety.” It refers to the acts and words of those 
who ‘“‘created unrest among the wage-earners,” and who 
“*fomented strife ” between them and their employers, and to ‘‘ the 
“ great danger to persons and property in the Union, and general 
“detriment and loss to the community.” Contrast the language 
of the preamble with that of the Jamaica Indemnity Act with its 
reference to ‘‘ rebellion’? and “rebellious outbreaks,” and the 
difference will be obvious. Probably for the first time within the 
Empire has martial law been applied to a strike—certainly a 
formidable one; a strike which threatened to paralyse industry, but 
not a state of war. 

And this brtngs me to the point to which the foregoing 
observations are merely introductory. In the past the existence of 
Governments has been menaced by invasion or rebellion, by armed 
forces openly or secretly attacking it. With our modern civilisation 
there are other ways, not less effectual, of overturning or reducing a 
Government to submission. Conceivably, any community might 
be “‘held up ” and compelled to accept what terms were offered 
without a shot being fired. To-day in all civilised countries, with 
their vast urban population, fed by foreign supplies, the main- 
tenance of certain services and the regularity of certain supplies are 
essential to health and even life. Food and fuel, an uninterrupted 
pure water supply, the continuance of sanitary services—all these 
are necessary to our artificial existence. A strike which destroyed 
or threw out of gear all or any of these might be no less destructive 
than a war; indeed, it might be worse, for it might specially affect 
non-combatants, who are usually spared in warfare. If, in the course 
of a strike in London, it were openly said by employers or workmen 
to their adversaries: ‘‘ We will fight you with disease. We will 
““send up within a fortnight the death-rate from 13 to 20 or 30 per 
** 10,000. We will cut off the supply of milk, so that infants and 
“children die by the hundred, unless you comply with our 
“ terms,” there would be a shock of surprise, a general exclama- 
tion of horror. Such words, however, would be only a crude state- 
ment of the necessary result of the destruction, serious interruption, 
or disarrangement of the primary social services. And here we touch 
some of the probable limitations of strikes. One cannot doubt that 
if persistent efforts were made to coerce society by depriving it of 
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its necessaries (food, coal, &c.), society would in the end retaliate 
with every means in its power. The limits of the resistance must 
ultimately be determined by the limits of the attack. Society, 
meeting organisation by counter organisation, must, it is probable, 
in the long run, win in such a contest; and the question is whether 
the victory is to be obtained by extra-legal means—+t.e., by an 
expansion of martial law, such as we have witnessed in South 
Africa, or by the development along legal lines of certain principles 
already recognised; whether the Government is to act as it thinks 
fit in the expectation of obtaining an indemnity for illegal acts, 
or whether provision is to be made for dealing by constitutional 
methods with such contingencies. In this country, and probably 
-in most others, are the elements of a legal solution, so far as 
legal measures can be effectual. I admit that by themselves they 
must necessarily be imperfect. So long as labour disputes are 
dealt with only in “a world of claims’’; while those concerned 
look only to settlements in favour of their particular class; while 
the interests of neutrals—that is, those who will not gain by a 
rise in profits or wages in the particular trade in which is the 
dispute—are lost sight of or are not represented, troubles will 
recur. A new moral atmosphere is needed. Questions must be 
discussed in the language of duties rather than of rights. But 
law can do something; it can do much if it accords with the 
interests of the community; and already on the Statute Book is 
the indication of what is needed. 

The greatest change effected in recent times in the law relating 
to labour was the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
which put an end to grievances and harsh anomalies from which 
workmen suffered. But, while that statute relaxed the law of 
conspiracy, it reserved the right of taking criminal proceedings 
against anyone who wilfully and maliciously broke a contract with 
a company or contractor whose duty it was to supply a city, &c., 
with gas or water, ‘‘ knowing or having reasonable ground to 
“ believe that the probable consequences of his so doing, either 
“alone or in combination with others, will be to deprive the 
“inhabitants of that city, &c., wholly or to a great extent of their 
“ supply.” More important, because more general, is section 5 
of the same statute, which says: ‘‘ Where any person wilfully and 
“ maliciously breaks a contract of service or of hiring, knowing 
“or having reasonable cause to believe. that the probable conse- 
‘“ quences of his so doing, either alone or in combination with 
“ others, will be to endanger human life, or to cause bodily injury, 
‘or to expose valuable property, whether real or personal, to 
“ destruction or serious injury,” he is liable to be convicted. As 
it stands, this provision is futile. Men cannot be prosecuted and 
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fined or cast into prison by the hundred. But these sections 
embody the principle (to be worked out, I hope, by legal methods) 
that society will and must protect itself against strikes or lock- 
outs on a large scale which endanger its primary interests. To 
the signal benefit of all concerned the right to strike has been 
recognised.- So also, as it seems to me, must be recognised the 
right not to strike, and that, too, not in a theoretical fashion, or 
with limitations which destroy its substance, but practically, 
especially when services upon which the community depends for 
life, health, and sustenance are in peril. A policy of.laissez faire 
towards industrial convulsions cannot permanently be maintained. 
In modern warfare are two tendencies—a limitation of the methods 
of injuring an adversary; a recognition of the rights of neutrals. 
In industrial strife must come like changes. Here and elsewhere 
we are all slowly groping, as it seems to me, towards a law which 
will assert that strikes on a large scale and “fights to a finish ” 
are not purely private concerns, and which will protect the com- 
munity against injury to its vital functions and organs. How 
that could be done without resorting to anything of the nature of 
-martial law, I may perhaps be allowed on a future occasion to 
endeavour to point out. 


JoHN MACDONELL. 


INTERNATIONAL EXTORTION IN CHINA. 


A" rare intervals during the last two years public attention in 
Europe has been called to the grave financial problems with 
which the Chinese Republic is struggling ; now and then our news- 
papers, which can give columns to the details of some mysterious 
murder case, tracking out from day to day the life story of victim 
and offender with untiring energy, are able to find space in an 
obscure corner for some fragment of news from the Far East afford- 
ing a glimpse of a struggle which is even yet silently going forward, 
in which the welfare of a great nation, and the future destiny of 
nearly a fifth of the human race, are intimately conferned. The 
crisis through whick China is passing at present involves some- 
thing far more than the transition from an absolute Monarchy to 
modern Republican institutions. It is no doubt of importance that 
the new Republic should be able to remould the political life of 
China without interference from without, but it is of even greater 
moment that the period of unrest through which China has been 
passing should not be utilised for selfish ends by agencies which 
would prefer that China should be weak and divided, if they can 
by this means obtain concessions and spheres of influence which a 
strong and united nation would not tolerate. 

It speaks ill for the civilisation of the western world that at a 
time when China has opened her doors as never before to the 
co-operation of foreigners, and when the breath of a new Spring is 
passing across her vast provinces, her leading citizens seeking to win 
for their country the fruits of European science and culture, this 
rebirth of a great nation should be hindered and not helped by the 
tepresentatives of the very peoples to whom China has turned for 
guidance. Some day historians will be able to deal, with know- 
ledge that to-day is confined to a few statesmen and financiers, with 
the transactions which ended in the floating of the Five-Power 
Loan. In this respect it is too late to undo what has been already 
‘done, but even now it may be possible for public opinion to check 
a grievous injury to China which is following closely upon the 
loan’s conclusion and is intimately associated with it. 

The Chinese Government offered to set apart a sum of £2,000,000 
out of the quintuple loan to meet claims made by foreigners in 
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consequence of losses sustained by the Revolution, and appointed 
an Interdepartmental Committee to examine and deal with these 
claims. This Committee first met representatives of the foreign 
Legations in Pekin in October, 1913, and has been engaged for 
months in examining and discussing the claims which it has 
received. 

The Committee laid down for its guidance carefully thought-out 
rules, which may be summarised as confining compensation to - 
foreigners belonging to a nation in treaty relations with China, and 
to mixed companies in proportion to the amount of their capital 
held by such foreigners, and as recognising four classes of cases: 


(a) Personal injuries or loss of life, in which case compensa- 
tion is to be assessed on the basis of the annual earned income, 
and is to be paid for physical and not mental injuries. 

(6) Damage to property: to be confined to that done by 
actual military operations, and to exclude persons who have 
already been compensated by the insurance companies. 

(c) Damage sustained by the mutiny of troops: such cases 
to receive consideration. 

(d) Damage by brigandage: consideration promised 
where loss arose through inadequate protection by the Chinese 
troops or the negligence of the local authorities. 


The main principle laid down by the Committee has been that 
compensation should only be given for damages sustained directly ; 
a large part of the difficulty of settlement is due to the number 
of claims for indirect damages which have been sentin by different 
groups of claimants, with the support of their Legations. Among 
these may be enumerated claims for loss of wages caused by the 
deadlock of commerce, for debts left unpaid by Chinese traders in 
consequence of the revolutionary troubles, for the estimated profit 
on goods unsold and for the rent of warehouses incurred in conse- 
quence of the unfavourable state of the market during the Revolu- 
tion. Not content with these demands claim is being made for 
interest at 7 per cent., to be paid by China on all sums claimed, to 
be reekoned from the day of the alleged damage until the actual 
date of the final payment. The Legations of Spain and Holland 
alone have so far consented to abandon this preposterous claim. 

The matter would not be so grave were the claimants merely 
private individuals. Many of these sustained severe and unex- 
pected losses during the Revolution, and naturally may have hoped 
to find recompense by asking for as large compensation as possible. 
But an important part of the claims belong to a different class, 
being made by trading companies and banks. 

The case of the foreign banks in China stands apart from the 
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rest, because the high rate of interest which they regularly charge, 
amounting as a rule to 8 or 10 per cent., is only justified on the 
assumption that their business is one involving considerable risk. In 
some cases it is probable that the recent troubles have provided a 
convenient excuse to clients to avoid repayment, but although it was- 
“open to the banks-concerned to have recourse to the ordinary legal 
process in reclaiming moneys due to them, they have found it 
simpler, and more profitable to make a claim directly upon the 
Chinese Government itself for these debts, and in some cases it 
would appear: that old debts previously irrecoverable have been 
lumped in to swell the amount of the claim, on the ground that 
failure to pay was a consequence of the Revolution. 

The claim is also being made that compensation should be paid 
by China to Chinese merchants ‘who suffered loss of property during 
the Revolution, and were in debt to foreign firms, in order that 
they may be enabled to discharge their liabilities to their creditors. 

So far two nations only, Great Britain and the United States, 
have confined their claims to direct charges, while some nations 
have made claims altogether out of proportion to the number of 
their nationals and the volume of their trade. 

The “National Review” of Shanghai gives an instructive table 
of these claims, with a comparison of the indemnity awarded to 
each nation after the Boxer risings. 


Revolution Boxer No. of No. of Percentage 
Country. Claims, Indemnity, Firms, Persons. of Foreign 
Japan ... ... $11,000,000 £5,400,000 1,283 78,306 16.98 
Germany sia 9,920,000 13,100,000 258 2,758 5-11 
France ... vee 6,627,000 10,600,000 112 1,925 9.14 
Russia ... Ia 2,180,000 19,575,000 313 51,221 8.11 
Britain ... a 1,428,000 7,425,000 606 10,256 37.47 
United States ... 1,177,000 4,725,000 III 3,470 14.88 
Belgium ae 580,000 1,350,000 17 291 1.39 
Denmark ee 460,000 — 9 295 .II 
Austria-Hungary 446,000 605,000 26 385 33 
Italy eat 200,000 4,050,000 32 424 3-16 
Holland ots 68,000 15 192 2.37 
Spain... ee 10,000 220292 6 238 — 


It is not difficult to understand the deep resentment which has 
been aroused in China by this attempt to extort money from her 
at a moment when all that she can borrow is needed for the develop- 
ment of her own internal resources. The table of comparative 
claims given above significantly quotes the amounts of indemnity 
awarded to the various foreign nations after the Boxer rising. It 
is now admitted that many of the claims then made were grossly 
exaggerated, and the awards in some cases proved veritable wind- 
falls to needy and unscrupulous persons. The bad example thus 
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given has undoubtedly stimulated many of the claims that are now 
being made. Trustworthy reports from China mention as instances 
of this that fowls which are commonly sold for 20 cents are being 
charged for at a dollar a piece, while a claim of 300 dollars has 
been made for a dog. It is even said that cases occurred in which 
houses were deliberately left open and unprotected with a view to 
claims being subsequently made for loot. 

It is noteworthy that on many previous occasions of civil 
disturbance elsewhere no such compensation as has now been offered 
by China has been allowed. During the American Civil War the 
property of British subjects received injury, but the British Govern- 
ment refused to obtain compensation for them, and informed them 
that they must seek redress in such ways as were open to citizens 
of the United States. 

The opinion of the greater number of authorities on Inter- 
national Law seems to bear out the following statement of 
Oppenheim, dealing with the general position :— 

“The majority of writers maintain, correctly, I think, that the 
“responsibility of States does not involve the duty to repair the 
“losses which foreign subjects have sustained through acts of insur- 
“gents and rioters. Individuals who enter foreign territory must 
“take the risk of the outbreak of insurrections or riots just as the 
“risk of the outbreak of other calamities. When they sustain a loss 
“from acts of insurgents or rioters, they may, if they can, trace 
“their losses to the acts of certain individuals, and claim damages 
“from the latter before the Courts of Justice. ... 

“ But the State itself never has by International Lai a duty to 
“pay such damages. The practice of the States agrees with this rule 
“laid down by the majority of writers. Although in some cases 
“several States have paid damages for losses of this kind, they 
“have done it, not through compulsion of law, but for political 
“reasons. In most cases in which the damages have been claimed 
“for such losses, the respective States have refused to comply with 
“the request.”* 

Such is the position taken by eminent jurists as to the legal aspect 
of the claims now being made upon China. The Powers whose repre- 
sentatives are now pressing them upon her are surely making a poor 
return for the exceptional opportunities which China has freely given 
to. foreigners in her midst during the last two years. After long 
centuries of severe restriction her doors have been opened as never 
before to travellers and residents, who also enjoy unusual privi- 
leges as regards the Chinese law. It is a short-sighted policy which 

* Oppenheim. International Law. Vol. 1. p. 212-14. and cf., W. E. Hall, International 


Law, sth ed, pp 223-23. Baty’s International Law deals with a number of illus- 


trative cases. (pp. 80-4, 97, 112, 123, 133-8, I41, 151, 157, 161-2, 165, 176-7, 198-9, 
214, 226, 239-41.) 
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answers this trust. by taking advantage of China’s difficulties to 
make a momentary gain for the benefit of a limited number of firms 
and -individuals, but to the lasting discredit of the commercial 
honour of Europe. Happily there seems no foundation for the 
reports which reached England in January that Great Britain in- 
tends to increase the amount of her claims if other Powers persist 
in asking for compensation for indirect damages. 

Sir Edward Grey’s response to a question on the subject in the 
House of Commons makes it clear that he is earnestly desirous that 
the claims now being made by other Powers may be modified and 
confined to direct damages. 

Is it too much to hope that Great Britain may go further, and 
making use of Article 48 of the Hague Convention of 1907, offer 
her good offices with a view to the submission of the whole point 
in dispute to the Hague Tribunal ? 

It is possible for China to take the initiative in making such a 
proposal, but British and American support would be of great 
assistance to her, and it is difficult to see on what grounds the other 
Powers concerned could object to the examination of the claims 
by an impartial international tribunal, and to referring to such an 
authority the decision of the whole dispute. Unfortunately, what 
is taking place at Pekin has not been closely followed in Europe: if- 
the facts were generally known there would surely -be an over- 
whelming expression of public opinion in favour of such an 
equitable settlement. 

But even this would not be an unmixed gain for China, for the 
expense of bringing such a case before the Hague Tribunal would 
be necessarily heavy. It seems a pity that justice should be so 
costly a boon. : a 


T. EDuUND HARVEY. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT. 


HE first stimulus to agricultural co-operation in almost all 
countries has been the importation of some new need into 
agricultural economy which the farmer had not evolved his 
immemorial method of meeting. Very generally, in fact I 
may say predominantly (at any rate, if we leave out credit), 
the first organisations for co-operative supplies ın agriculture 
have been organisations for the supply of chemical fertilisers, 
and then for manufactured feeding stuffs, which came to be 
recognised as necessary for high farming in supersession of 
or in addition to farmyard manure and the fodder grown on 
the farm. As soon as farmers or peasant cultivators learnt the 
advantage or felt the necessity of buying these new materials, with 
which may be classed the insecticide and fungicide powders neces- 
sary for fruit and vine cultivation in Continental countries, they 
quickly realised the necessity and advantage of getting behind 
the middle-man and clubbing together to buy at wholesale prices, 
and even of setting up factories to supply their own requirements. 

The beginnings of such co-operation amount to nothing more than 
the finding of one man to schedule names and quantities communi- 
cated either verbally or by post, to add the quantities together and 
to order and distribute the stuff. Every participator is able to 
realise, perhaps within a few days, that he has saved an appreciable 
amount of money by such a transaction. 

The basis of such transactions is necessarily cash payment, and 
all elementary co-operation is carried on on this basis; the first 
-order from unknown and unsubstantial customers could not be sent 
until every one had paid up his share and a remittance could be 
sent to the merchant. At a later stage a short credit may be given 
to a society or to those who give the orders; but credit does not 
really enter essentially into this branch of co-operation, and need 
not be considered in connection with it. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society, then, at this end of the 
scale, will generally begin with arrangements for procuring supplies 
of new articles of utility. It may go on to the procuring of all kinds 
‘of supplies which it must use from day to day in its agriculture, 
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including tools and machines; and even the domestic’ requisites of 
the ordinary Co-operative Store. - : : 

So far the organisation is very simple, but it involves the devo- 
tion of a certain amount of unpaid time to the affairs of the Society, 
especially by the Managing Committee; and it involves employing 

- a manager, to fill whose post, as the Society develops, increasing 
efficiency and versatility are required. This efficiency in the co- 
operative movement is to a great extent supplied by the Wholesale 
Sociéties, which furnish standard qualities of the goods required ; 
but in regard to the purchase of manures and feeding stuffs a strong 
Farmers’ Co-operative Society will very often work to a great extent 
by its own judgment and agents. A further development of the 
Agricultural Co-operative Society arises when agricultural imple- 
ments or machinery or live stock are purchased for common use. 
Here, obviously, new. combinations of personal elements are brought 
into play. The Co-operative Society, even in its most elementary ` 
form, is a valuable moral solvent of the individualism and con- 
servatism of the small agriculturist; the administration of articles 
of common property is a more severe test of human qualities. 

When the common-field system was in force in England, it was 
associated with a communal and co-operative ploughing system, and 
with some communal ownership of live stock. These institutions 
perished with the common-field system, and in order to enable small 
cultivators to make use jointly of efficient machinery and to have 
the advantage of selected animals for breeding, the communal 
and co-operative temper has to be re-established. Now this is not 
at all a simple matter. It seems obvious that if it is to the advan- 
tage of one farmer to have a reaper and binder or a potato-digger . 
or a drill for chemical manures which he can fully employ on his . 
own farm, it is of proportional advantage to a number of small 
cultivators, who can fill up a season’s work for such an instrument 
on their several holdings, to buy one jointly and to divide the 
use of it. They may even be able to give it more work in the year 
than the single farmer can, and in that case they make a greater 
proportionate profit: But, as obviously, this involves a good 

‘deal of arrangement and the rounding of a good many corners, 
both practical and temperamental. It also demands a great amount _ 
of real loyalty between the members concerned; because any 
machine may be damaged by exposure or mis-handling, and it is 
easy for such accidents to happen without any evidence of who is 
responsible for them or any effectual means of enforcing responsi- 
bility. The members,-then, of such a Society have to abandon the- 
Cyclopean independence which nature implants in the peasant or 
small proprietor, and train themselves to practise human virtues—a 
process intolerably painful and exasperating to many, so much so- 
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that Societies have often broken down at this obstacle, and failed to 
develop into this phase of co-operation. Many, however, have not 
failed, but have exploited it with great advantage. The practical 
and equable-tempered Swiss have, perhaps, had the most success in 
this line. I am assured that the Irish are also successful in it, but 
then I have been assured by the same native authority that conten- 
tion is the chief joy of the Irish character. On the other hand, it 
has probably counted for much in the enormous development of 
co-operation in Switzerland that the commune is there still the basis 
of social hfe. The same factor counts heavily in Russia. And 
it is part of the co-operators’ faith in Ireland that communal 
institutions are specially suited to the genius of their people. 
Akin to the Societies constituted for the purpose of purchase of 
requirements are the Small Holdings and Allotment Societies 
formed for the co-operative procuring of land. 

All Societies constituted for the supply of requirements tend to 
federate and connect themselves with the various great Wholesale 
Societies which have grown out of the co-operative movement, and 
the more this ıs done the more is the element of skill and experi- 
ence in buying generalised and made available for the small Society- 

So far we have been considering the agricultural co-operator as 
a purchaser. But the need for co-operation arises for him equally 
in the capacity of producer and seller. The first and simplest 
advantage for him as a seller is just the same as it is for him as a 
buyer, namely, that it enables him to deal in bulk. Co-operative 
Societies have done exceedingly valuable work in the mere assem- 
bling of small lots of produce into large; and by the necessarily 
consequent establishment of standards and grades for such pro- 
duce, reacting very effectually upon the practice of the producer, 
who is no longer responsible solely to his own pocket for the 
quality of what he produces, but is kept up to the mark by the 
interests of his Society, who trade on the reputation of their brand. 
The lines in which co-operation of this class has been most effectual 
have been dairying (including cheese-making), the egg and poultry 
trade, and bacon curing. The history of co-operation in regard 
to the preparation and marketing of these products furnishes an 
example of what I have said in regard to the causes which give 
the start to co-operation. We owe the attention which we are now 
impelled to give to these branches of co-operation partly to their 
successful development in Ireland and partly to the recognition of 
what has been done in Denmark; and in laying the foundation of 
creameries in Jreland Sir Horace Plunkett, I understand, took his 
inspiration from Denmark. Now the Danish farmer did not start 
on co-operation through the suggestion of pure reason ; he was forced ° 
into it by the exclusion of his cattle and lanky pigs from Germany ; 
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just as Ireland might be forced into the fattening of stock by the 
protracted exclusion of Irish store cattle from England and Scot- 
land. The Danes had to turn their attention to some means of 
exporting bovine and porcine products to their only open market— 
the English market. It was this which induced them so greatly to 
develop co-operative dairying and to elaborate their present enor- 
mous trade in bacon; bacon, I may observe, produced from pigs 
which have been bred for that special purpose by the importation of 
English boars into Denmark. 

English farmers have not yet gone in very largely for co-opera- 
tive dairying. When they began to turn their attention to milk 
production they got into the easy habit of putting their milk on the 
rail in churns consigned to a town dairy. The town dairies and 
dairying companies have developed into enormous concerns, largely 
draining the country of milk; and the farmer for the most part 
still continues to find this the simplest way of marketing his pro- 
duce, and local dairying and butter-making less remunerative in 
proportion to the labour involved. The English farmes, in fact, as a- 
tule still does business on a scale on which he can’t bother with small 
economies. Co-operative dairying is of comparatively greater advan- 
tage to the small cowkeeper to whom a few shillings more or less in 
the week make a good deal of difference; and these in most parts 
of the country are not yet thick enough on the ground to make it 
easy and obviously profitable to establish co-operative dairies. They 
can still, in the neighbourhood of towns, peddle their milk. In 
the country they will be more likely to take to cheese-making than 
to attempt to compete with imported butter. 

The success of egg and poultry co-operative societies has been 
much greater; because, whilst these are articles which must be 

‘quickly marketed, they are at the same time very easily portable 
and eminently suited for the testing, standardising, and grading 
which is so great a benefit of co-operative organisation. There is 
a great deal to be done still by fruit-growers in the same methods 
that have proved of advantage to the producers of eggs and poultry; 
and as the number of small fruit-growers is rapidly increasing, we 
may expect to see development on this line. The same applies to 
flower and seed-growing and other minor products. 

The co-operative association of agricultural producers is 
eminently advantageous in collecting and preparing produce for 
market; but when it has gone further and attempted to enter into 
tetail trading it has generally in this country been found to get 
out of its depth. There are many reasons for this which need not 
be elaborated; but as a rule it becomes apparent that when the Co- 
operative Society has fulfilled its function of preparing the market- 
able product to whatever stage of manufacture it may carry it, it 
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is wisest then either to hand it over to the private retailer or to 
coalesce with the organisation of co-operation from the consumer’s 
end, and look for its market to thé Wholesale Supply Societies and 
to the Industrial Retail Societies. To further this coalition, con- 
ferences are held periodically under the auspices of the Co-opera- 
tive Congress in order to examine the position of Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies, and how far they are in a position to supply 
the requirements of the distributive movement, the requirements of 
the industrial movement, and what organisation may be necessary 
on the part of Agricultural Societies to meet those requirements, and 
generally how far it may be practicable to bring about harmonious 
and satisfactory relations between those two ends of the Co-operative 
system, Special attention has been given to organising the distri- 
bution of eggs, butter, cheese, bacon and pork, wheat, corn, seeds, 
jam, fruits and market garden produce. 

One of the most valuable forms of agricultural co-operation has 
been developed in Live Stock improvement societies, in which Swit- 
zerland and Denmark have led the way. The basis of such a 
society in regard, for example, to dairy stock, is the careful observa- 
tion by an officer or officers on behalf of the society of the quantity 
and quality of milk yielded by each cow, the duration and condi- 
tions of lactation, and the value of particular feeding stuffs. This 
enables unprofitable cows to be weeded out, and general advice 
given to members of the Society, both as to the selection of animals 
for breeding and their feeding and treatment. In short, it aims at - 
enabling groups of small farmers to effect through co-operation 
what has been effected sporadically in the development of par- 
ticular breeds or fancy strains by the great Breed Societies and by 
individual breeders of high intelligence. The advantage of 
weeding out unprofitable animals by a system based on the weighing - 
and testing of milk has proved enormous. 

The branch of agricultural co-operation which has perhaps 
attracted lately more general interest than any other, among students 
of the co-operative movement, is that concerned with agricultural 
credit, specially identified with the Raiffeisen banking system; 
though there are other important varieties. The development of co- , 
operative banking in England and Wales has been small, whilst 
in Germany and other Continental countries it has been enormous. - 
I frequently encounter indications of a feeling amongst those who 
are seeking means to improve the conditions of rural life, that agri- 
culture in England must be suffering from the absence of a corres- 
ponding development here, and strenuous efforts have been made 
to diffuse understanding of its advantages. But the fact is that 
the clientele of the special character for which co-operative banking 
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is most helpful is smaller in England in comparison with the general 
body of farmers even than the class for whom other forms of 
agricultural co-operation’ have. proved effectually attractive, and 
proportionately less than ın any other European country. : 

Almost every farmer of ‘substance and reputation sufficient to 
enable him to obtain the tenancy of a farm can get such credit as 
he réquires, at not very onerous terms, from a Bank. If he does 
not get an overdraft at his Bank, he may get advances from 
-dealers to whom he will sell his produce. For implements and 
supplies he can get long credit from the vendors. The great 
‘majority of our farmers are not in so small a way of business as 
to be driven into co-operation as a sine qua non of credit; as peasant 
proprietors very generally are; nor are they, as is the peasant pro- 
prietor almost everywhere, oppressively and usuriously dealt with by 
those who lend them money on the expectation of their crops, or give 
them long credit for goods, though this dependence is far from 
thrifty. And as they do not own the land they farm, or the 
buildings on it, they cannot contribute the security which is the basis 
of the credit of a ‘‘ Land Bank.” 

Almost everyone engaged in agriculture either needs, or may 
obtain benefit from banking facilities. Agriculture is essentially 
an industry in which the worker and his working stock must be 
maintained ‘for a long period before the return of his labour is 
realised. And not only have the worker and his working stock to 
be maintained, but investments have continually to be made in 
working capital, the value of which will not be returned sometimes 
for two or three seasons. Theoretically, of course, it may be said 
that no one should go into farming unless he has ample capital 
not only to carry him through his working year but to develop the 
resources of his farm without embarrassment. As a matter of fact, 
however, farming has been very generally developed, not by the 
private capital of the farmer, but by money lent him by banks, or 
private helpers. And the root of the matter is that, whereas a 
worker on land cannot work at all unless he is maintained, and 
- his.maintenance is repaid by his work progressively; if he is set to 
work he will produce not only his own maintenance, but 
a surplus. And if he can be equipped with a full provision 
of live and dead stock, implements and manures, to carry on his 
work in the most efficient manner, there will be a still greater pro- 
portional surplus in the produce of his labour. The wage labourer 
gets his weekly maintenance advanced by his employer. The 
peasant, being his own employer, must have credit unless he is to 
live from hand to mouth and be hampered in every attempt at 
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Jamaica is a country of peasant landowners. They have accus- 
tomed themselves to feed themselves and their families fairly con- 
tinuously by the produce of their provision grounds, with the assist- 
ance of a certain amount of marketable produce, such, for example, 
as coffee. The advantages of co-operation, and even co-operative 
banking, have been preached for many years with very little effect. 
The peasant-proprietor, when he wanted an advance of cash, would 
always go to a local dealer and pledge his crop to him; paying a 
high rate of interest, and putting himself at the mercy of the: 
produce-buyer when the time came for delivery of the crop. I do 
not say that the Jamaica peasant-proprietor was very badly treated 
by the produce-buyer; there were a good many of the latter in 
competition, and the peasant sometimes got advances from more than 
one; but he certainly did not do so well for himself as he would 
have done had he been able to hold his own crop, to join a co-opera- 
tive society owning a pulping-mill, to clean his coffee properly by 
this means, and to have it standardised, graded, and sold in bulk; 
in the meantite obtaining from the credit organisation of his local 
society such advances as he might need for cultivation. Efforts to 
establish co-operative societies for the curing and marketing of 
coffee broke down over the same difficulties as beset all similar 
societies in all parts of the world, with this addition, that even 
when the crop was not tied to a particular buyer, the co-operative 
system of pooling and marketing interfered with the weekly occupa- 
tion of the lady of the household in taking small lots of produce 
into the town and going round all the produce-buyers in turn, with 
whom she had all the excitement and interest of dignified con- 
versation and controversy. Nothing would persuade the women 
that they did not in this way get the best possible price for their 
coffee. : Did they not satisfy themselves that they were getting the 
best price in the market before they parted with a grain of it? It 
required a severe exercise of faith on the part of the few small 
associations that were started to part with their contributions of 
cleaned coffee, put up indistinguishably in barrels, and to wait for 
two or three weeks or months for payment. Nevertheless, two co- 
operative banks were founded in Jamaica, and being run by 
enthusiasts prospered and gave satisfaction. 

More recently, however, by the stress of a new necessity, a great 
impetus has been given to co-operative banking in that island. In 
the year 1903 there was a severe hurricane, which destroyed the 
banana fields. On this occasion the Government organised a 
system of direct loans to small cultivators, to enable them to 
re-plant their fields, and to assist in the maintenance of the popula- 
tion pending the harvesting of the crop.” It was known that the 
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proceeds of two crops, even with an interval of twelve or fifteen 
months before any fruit could begin to come in, would repay the 
advances for the cultivation in the interval, and leave a profit. 
And this proved to be so. About £35,000 was advanced by the 
Government; and although some mistakes were made in dealing 
with the question of recovery, which caused more, bad debts than 
there need have been, the Government recovered all its money, with 
interest at 3 per cent. 

In 1912 there was another hurricane, which in some parts of the 
island produced similar results to those of nine years before. At 
the same time, the banana crop in some other parts had been entirely 
ruined by. drought. Remembering the success of the Govern- 
ment’s former loans, many planters applied to the Government for 
a repetition of such assistance. The Government decided to assist 
in the financing of loan-banks; but declined to give any assistance 
whatever to cultivators except through the medium of such banks; 
and they made it a condition that all loans should involve the 
taking up of shares by the borrowers, to be fully paid up within 
the period for which the loan was made. The result was the rapid 
formation of a number of credit banks, through which, I under- 
stand, loans to the amount of about £46,000 have been made on 
what the chairman of thé Loan Board informs me he regards as 
absolutely good security. This is nearly as much as the business 
done last year by Irish Credit Societies. There was here that new 
development of necessity to which I have referred as being some- 
times required in order to drive an agricultural population into the 
_ use of co-operation. 

There has been a very great development of co-operative credit 
banking, with State assistance, in India; and a considerable 
development in Ireland. The special pressure in India was the 
usurious system of money lending which was a devastating curse. 
to the peasantry. Where there is sufficient pressure of this or similar 
kind, all the objections and disinclinations characteristic of the 
farming class will yield to it, and when they have once yielded the 
advantage of co-operative banking becomes manifest to those who 
take part in it, and it may be relied upon to thrive and develop. 

It does not appear likely that there will be any very rapid increase 
in this form of banking in England, except concurrently with the 
growth of a class of small holders to whom the small economies 
of such institutions are a matter of importance. 

There will always be one difficulty in the way of their develop- 
ment, and that is, that the profits of such banks are not, as a rule, 
sufficient to pay at the market rate for management. This is why 
ordinary banks cannot lend on easy terms to small borrowers; the 
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transactions are too petty to pay for the time of their skilled staff. 
This service must be rendered by gratuitous committee work; even 
by semi-gratuitous secretary’s and treasurer’s work. But work of 
this character is, in fact, an essential part of co-operative banking, 
because the soundness of such banks depends upon personal judg- 
ment in the management as to the solvency and reliability of the 
would-be borrower, which a local unpaid committee will. provide. 
Salaried professional skill does not necessarily fulfil the require- 
ments of the management of a co-operative peoples’ bank. 

The foundation of co-operative agricultural banking is the fact 
that small cultivators’ industry is good security. Peasant property 
is the best security in the world, provided, of course, you do-not 
overload it. Co-operative banking, with unlimited liability of the 
co-operators, consolidates and pools this security and takes the risks 
it is subject to from accidents of storms or plagues, The notion of 

“unlimited liability” frightens many, but it is the best guarantee 
of careful management ina peoples’ bank, whose members will take 
care that their“liability is effectually limited in practice by restrict- 
ing the total amount that their committee may lend, out of the 
share, deposit, or loan capital available to the Board. Co-opera- 
tive banking on a basis of limited liability, is, however, quite 
feasible, with careful handling. When such banks begin to 
arise in sufficient numbers federations and centralised credit insti- 
tutions will be called for. At present, like other co-operative insti- 
tutions in agriculture, they languish in this country because the 
class that desires or needs the help they offer is, except in certain 
districts, not thick enough on the ground to create an effective 
demand. 

- The particulars, the basis of organisation, and the special wanes 
tions of the various departments of the movement, vary profusely in 
different countries. For example, in regard to the basis of organisa- 
tion, there is the question whether a society shall be comprehensively 
an agricultural co-operative society and try all branches of work, or 
whether it shall be a society especially constituted for a single 
branch, say to buy manures, to run a creamery, or to conduct a live 
stock improvement scheme. Further, the character of the co-opera- 
tion will vary according to the form of the farming system, so dif- 
ferent in England from what it is, for example, in Italy. But, 
generally speaking, it is on the economic side a movement aiming 
at giving the individual cultivator as the unit of combination his 
share of the advantage which is got by ‘dealing in the world market 
in large bulks of standardised quality true to sample and con- 
tinuous in supply, not interrupted by seasons or the domestic acci- 
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dents of individual marketing. In order to effect this it needs an 
increasing federation and affiliation of societies, whether founded 
for general purposes or for special purposes, and a fusing of the 
‘operations of the community as producer with those of the supply 
of its needs as consumer. At the same time it demands from the in- 
dividual co-operator a certain amount of personal trouble and of 
adaptation of his own idiosyncrasies to those of others. That is 
to say, it is a good civic and social education. It is, in fact, upon 
this side of the movement that the orthodox co-operator lays most 
stress; he is not content with the advocacy of its unquestionable 
, economic advantages. 


£ ` SYDNEY OLIVIER. 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT AND THE 
MANDATE FOR THE UNION. 


HE methods by which the destruction of the Irish Parliament, 
which Mr. Gladstone once characterised as the blackest and 
foulest transaction in the history of man, was compassed have been - 
stigmatised not merely by the opponents, but by the friends of 
that measure. To cite the opinions of two protagonists for the 
maintenance of the Union, Professor Dicey and Mr. Lecky, ‘‘ The 
“(miserable tale,” writes Professor Dicey, ‘‘ of the transactions 
“which carried the Treaty of Union teaches at least one indisput- 
- *©able lesson—the due observance of legal formalities will not 
“ induce a people to pardon what they deem to be acts of tyranny, 
“t made all the more hateful by their combination with deceit.” 
Mr. Lecky is no less emphatic in his condemnation of the means’ 
by which the Union was carried. ‘“‘ The arrangement of the Union 
“was,” he writes, ‘as it was carried, a crime of the deepest tur- 
** pitude—a crime which, by imposing with every circumstance of 
‘infamy a new form of government on a reluctant and protesting 
* nation, has vitiated the whole course of Irish history.’ ‘‘ The 
*« sacrifice of Irish nationality,” he says, ‘‘ was extorted by the most 
“enormous corruption in the history of representative institu- 
“t tions.” Again, “‘ Mr. Pitt destroyed the Irish Parliament by the 
*‘ most lavish corruption in the Parliamentary history of the 
“ Empire.” : 
' As the defenders of the Union are urging that the present Parlia- 
„ment has no mandate for the establishment of an Irish Legislature, 
and that the question of Home Rule must once more be submitted 
to the electorate, who have already thrice emphatically pronounced 
in its favor, it may, perhaps, be of interest to inquire whether the 
Irish Parliament had a mandate for the carrying of the Union. 
Sir William Anson thus enunciates the modern theory of the 
mandate—‘‘ According to some political thinkers,” he writes, ‘‘ no 
“* novel or important legislative measure ought to be introduced to 
“‘ Parliament unless it had been brought prominently to the notice 
“of the constituencies at a General Election. . . . The question 
** was frequently raised in regard to the Parliament of 1900, which 
“* was returned, as alleged, to enable the Unionist Government to 
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i conclude the war in South Africa, but which was afterwards 
“invited to pass, and did pass, important Bills dealing with 
“ education and licensing. It is enough to state the theory without 
“ further comment. The chiefs of a party can always guard them- 
“ selves against the charge of acting without a mandate by an 
“ extension of their programme to include all the matters on which 
“ they desire to legislate, and unless the referendum is to become 
“ part of the law of the land it is necessary that the electors must 
“ repose some general confidence in those whom they send to 
“ represent them.” 

There was no mandate for the passing by the Irish Parliament 
of the Act of Union. The Irish Parliament, which was elected 
when’ there was no question of a Union, transferred its own rights 
and the rights of its constituents to another Legislature, and the 
Act was accomplished without any appeal to the electors by a 
dissolution. In the Scottish Union debates it was strongly urged 
that the members of the Scottish Parliament had no moral com- 
' petence to destroy their Legislature. The objection was met by the 

statement that the last Scottish Parliament was summoned by 
proclamation intimating that it was to treat of a Union, and that 
“ being sent up for that declared purpose by their constituents 
“ there remained no occasion to demand any other instructions from 
‘them.’ In the debate in the Irish House of Commons in 
January, 1799, when the question of the Union was first submitted 
to consideration, the case of the Scottish Union was thus dis- 
tinguished by Mr. Crookshank from the case of the contemplated 
Irish Union. “I deny that the Parliament of an Independent 

‘* State for which thé members of that Parliament are trustees has 

“any right whatever without the permission of its constituents, 

“ expressly and implicitly given for that purpose, to surrender to 

“ another country the whole or any part of its legislative authority. 

‘*, . . This power can never on principle or precedent be 

“intended to belong to the representatives of the people but by 

“ express or implied delegation, and so strongly were the British 
“ Ministers in the reign of Anne impressed with this great constitu- 
- “tional principle that in preparing for the Union of England and 
** Scotland they felt it necessary to declare in the proclamation for 

“ convening the Scottish Parliament that they were called together 

“for the purpose of arranging and settling the Treaty of Union then 

‘in contemplation, reasonably concluding that an election of repre- 

“ sentatives after such an avowal of the intended project must be 

“ considered as permission to discuss and finally decide upon that 

“ question.” The Parliament of Ireland by which the Union was 

carried was elected at the General Election of 1797, at which there 

was not the remotest hint that a measure for the destruction of the 
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Irish Parliament was included in the Government programme of 
legislature. On October roth, 1798, the following paragraph 
appeared in Faulkner’s Journal, the principal Government organ in 
Ireland, whose proprietor was a Mr. John Giffard, who was in con- 
stant communication with the Dublin Castle authorities, and was 
the holder of the highly lucrative position in the Irish Customs of 
Accountant-General, as well as the recipient of a large Government 
subsidy towards the upkeep of his newspaper. ‘‘ A most insidious 
“and unadvised rumour of an intended Union with Great Britain 
“had been set afloat by the Jacobin prints of this city, in order to 
“* do the little mischief that remains in their power to achieve... . 
** Perilous and perplexed would be the discussion of so momentous 
“*a question at any period, but at this time of convulsion (the 
“allusion is to the insurrection of 1798) the dangers with which it 
“< would be attended are too fearful for contemplation.’’ A month 
later (November 17th) the same newspaper expressed its entire 
disbelief in the rumour of a Union which English and Irish news- 
papers, ‘‘ chiefly those of ‘ Jacobinical complexion,’ ’’ had for some 
time past been disseminating, but ten days afterwards (November 
27th), it inserted a notice which had appeared in the Times 
of November 22nd, stating that a Union would be brought forward, 
and added that it had reason to believe that paragraph to be true. 

So much for the “ mandate” of the Irish Parliament for the 
carrying of the Union, which at the General Election of 1797 was 
not even in the contemplation of statesmen who were well aware of 
the deep-rooted hostility of the Irish people to any measure of the 
kind. Some striking instances of the knowledge of that hostility 
possessed by statesmen who were themselves favourable to a Union 
‘are worthy of record. 

A report having gained circulation in Dublin in 1759 that the 
Trish Parliament contemplated the passing of an Act of Union with 
Great Britain, the populace became riotous and beset the entrance 
to the House of Commons. The Viceroy’s Secretary, Richard 
Rigby, came forth and assured them that there were no grounds 
for their apprehensions. The people, however, who knew his 
character, refused to take his word, and Mr. Ponsonby, the 
Speaker, was obliged to go out and pacify them. It was only when 
Rigby had made a declaration from his place in the House of 
‘Commons that if a Bill of Union were brought in he himself would 
vote against it, that the tumult subsided and the crowds dispersed. 
This riot was, perhaps, the most furious ever known in Dublin. 
The populace placed an old woman on the woolsack in the House 
of Lords, searched for the journals which they desired to burn, 
‘stopped the carriages and killed the horses of the Members, insulted 
the Lord Chancellor and some of the bishops, erected a column on 
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which they intended to hang an obnoxious politician, and com- 
pelled all who fell into their hands to swear that they would oppose 
the measure. 5 

At the close of the Viceroyalty of Earl Harcourt, in 1776, Lord 
Rochford was willing to succeed him in the position if he should 
be authorised to attempt to carry into operation two great measures 
—Catholic Emancipation and a Legislative Union. Lord Harcourt 
said there would not be much difficulty in the removal of religious 
disability, but that the project of a Union was fraught with great 
though not insurmountable difficulties. ‘‘ No Union,” he said, 
“ should be attempted unless the wish came from Ireland.” In 

“1785 Wilberforce, in the British House of Commons, and Lord 
Lansdowne, in the British House of Lords, spoke of a Legislative 
Union as the best relation for the two countries, but pronounced it 
to be impracticable, as Ireland would never consent. Ina speech 
delivered in the British House of Lords on April 11th, 1799, Dr. 
Watson, the distinguished chemist and divine, who was Bishop 
of Llandaff, made this remarkable statement: “‘ In writing to the 
“ Duke of Rutland about that time (1785) I perfectly well remember 
“ having said, ‘You and your friend, the Minister of England, 
“would immortalise your characters if you could accomplish by 
“honourable means and on equitable terms a Legislative Union 
“í between the two Kingdoms.’ His answer to this suggestion was 
“ so singular that I shall never forget it. It was to this effect: he 
“wholly approved of the measure, but added the man who should 
“ attempt to carry the measure into execution would be tarred and 
“ feathered,” 

Lord Clare, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in his speech in the 
Irish House of Lords on February 1oth, 1800, a year after the pro- 
position for the Union had first been brought forward in the Trish 
Parliament by the Government, said ‘‘ I make no scruple to avow 
‘that in every communication which I have had with the.King’s 
“ Ministers during the last seven years I have uniformly and dis- 
“ tinctly pressed on them the necessity of Union as the last resource 
‘tto preserve this country to the British Crown. I pressed it with- 
“ out effect till British Ministers and the British nation were roused 
‘í to a sense of the common danger by the late sanguinary and un- 
‘ provoked rebellion.’ Lord Cornwallis, the Lord Lieutenant, in 
whose Viceroyalty the Union was carried, knew well the detestation 
in which that measure was held by the Irish people. He arrived in 
Ireland in June, 1798. The first allusion to the Union in his 
correspondence is a letter to Pitt of July 20th, 1798, in which he 
says: ‘‘ How or when to bring forward or even broach the great 
“ points of ultimate settlement (?.e., Union) is a matter in which 
“I cannot see the most distant encouragement.” 
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When the project of the Union was first introduced in the Irish 
Parliament it was defeated, although there had been a shameless. 
traffic in votes, and several gentlemen who had refused to support 
the measure, including Sir John Parnell, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. James Fitzgerald, the Prime Serjeant, had 
been dismissed from their offices. The Irish Parliament met on 
January 2and, 1799. On January 21st, 1799, on the eve of its 
meeting, the Lord-Lieutenant thus unbosomed himself in a 
“ secret ’’ letter to his intimate friend, General Ross: ‘‘ Here I am 
“embarked on all my troubles, and employed on a business ill- 
“ suited to my taste, and for which I am afraid I am not qualified. 
““We think ourselves tolerably strong in numbers, but so ‘little 
“ confidence is to be placed in professions, and people change their 
‘opinions here with so little ceremony that no man who knows 
“them can put himself quite at ease on that subject. The demands 
“of our friends rise in proportion to the appearance of strength on 
“ the other side, and you who know how I detest a ‘ job,’ will be 
“ sensible of the difficulties which I must often have to keep my 
‘temper, but still the object is great, and perhaps the salvation of 
‘ the British Empire may depend on it. I shall, therefore, as much 
‘as possible, overcome my detestation of the work on which I am 
“engaged.” What this ‘‘ work ’’ was has been thus described by 
Mr. (Lord Chancellor) Plunket, speaking in the Irish House of 
Commons in opposition to the Union the day after this letter was 
written. `- His words, which could not be challenged, prove the 
absence of a mandate from the people to the Irish Parliament to 
pass the Union, and were spoken at a time when the atrocities of 
the French Revolution were vivid realities. ‘‘I am bold to say 
“that licentious and impious France, in all. the unrestrained 
“ excesses to which anarchy and atheism have given birth, has not 
‘“ committed a more insidious act against her enemy than is now 
“attempted by the professed champion of the cause of civilised 
“ Europe against a friend and ally in the hour of her calamity and 
“ distress—at a moment when our country is filled with British 
“troops, when the loyal men of Ireland are fatigued and exhausted 
“ by their efforts to subdue the rebellion—efforts in which they had 
“succeeded before these troops had arrived, whilst the Habéas 
‘“ Corpus Act is suspended, whilst trials by courts-martial are 
“carrying on in many parts of this Kingdom, whilst the people 
“are taught to think they have no right to deliberate, and whilst 
“the great body of them are so palsied by their fears and worn 
“down by their exertions that even this vital question is scarcely 
“able to rouse them from their lethargy—at a moment when we 
“are disturbed by domestic dissensions, dissensions artfully kept 
“alive as the pretext of our present subjection, and the instrument 
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«of our future thraldom.’’ ‘‘ The country,” said Lord Plunket, 
“ is filled with British troops.” Before the English Government 
ventured to propose the Union, they passed an Act giving a bounty 
of £10 to every Irish Militiaman who would enlist for foreign ser- 
vice. This appeared to be an-Act influenced only by the desire to 
invite Irish valour to the defence of the Empire in its foreign wars. 
Ten regiments of Irish Militia accepted the bounty and volunteered 
for foreign service. They were instantly replaced by ten English 
regiments, so that it is manifest that it was not for the purpose of 
taking troops abroad that this was done. While England was 
engaged in a desperate Continental struggle, Ireland was held by 
130,000 armed men—troops that had free quarters on the people, 
and on whose use of that privilege it is unnecessary to dwell. This 
step was taken to secure that there should be no effective protests 
against the destruction of the Parliament of Ireland by its Members, 
of whom seven only who voted for the Union were unbribed. Mr. 
Richard Lovell Edgworth, the father of Maria Edgworth, the well- 
known novelist, both spoke and voted in the Irish House of 
Commons against the Union. “Iama Unionist,’ he wrote to his 
friend, Erasmus Darwin, ‘‘ but I vote and speak against the Union 
“now proposed to iis. . . . It is intended to force the measure 
«1 down the throats of the Irish though five-sixths of the nation are 
‘against it. Now, though I think such a Union as would identify 
“the nations so that Ireland should be as Yorkshire to Great 
“ Britain an excellent thing, yet I also think that the good people 
“of Ireland ought to be persuaded of this truth and not be 
“ dragooned into submission. The Minister avows that seventy- 
“two boroughs are to be compensated—that is, bought by the 
“« people of Ireland with one million and a half of their own money, 
“and he makes this legal by a small majority made up chiefly of 
“these very borough members. When twenty-eight county 
‘members out of sixty-four are against the measure, and twenty- 
“« eight counties out of thirty-two have petitioned against it, this is 

‘such abominable corruption that it makes our Parliamentary 
* sanction worse than ridiculous.” 

“In January, 1799, when the proposal of a Union was rejected by 
the Irish House of Commons, the Government actually scoffed at 
the idea of the wishes of the country being considered in the matter. 
A few days after the defeat of the Union, the Duke of Portland, as 
the medium of communication between the Irish Government and 
the British Cabinet, wrote to Lord Castlereagh: “ It seems as if 
“the cry of Dublin had carried away many gentlemen whose 
“ interests in all respects must be benefited by a Union, and I have 
“ seen with some surprise, as well as with real concern, a deference 
“expressed for the opinion of constituents which I conceive to 
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“ have been as unnecessary as it is entirely unconstitutional.” Lord 
Cornwallis, in a letter written in the same year, shows clearly that 
not merely the people at large, but the Members of the House of 
Commons itself were opposed to the measure. ‘‘ The clamour out 
“ of doors is chiefly to be apprehended as furnishing the Members 
“with a plausible pretext for acting in conformity with their own 
‘* private feelings.” 

In order to understand the circumstances under which the Irish 
House of Commons, which showed itself proof against corruption 
in 1799 by rejecting the Union proposal, passed the Union in the 
following year, the constitution of that House must be understood. 
It consisted of three hundred Members. Of these the Members 
for the Counties, numbering sixty-four, and the Members for twelve 
Cities and Boroughs, returning each two Members, were elected by 
a semblance of popular choice. There were thus only eighty-eight 
Members of that House chosen by popular vote; the remaining 
two hundred and twelve were nominated by the patrons of nomina- 
tion boroughs or returned by an influence equivalent to nomination. 
In 1800 the Union scheme was amended by a proposal to com- 
pensate patrons of nomination boroughs for the loss of their 
“« property ” on the scale of £7,500 for each seat in the Irish House 
of Commons of which they were the ‘‘ owners,” while, according 
to the code of honour which then prevailed both in England and 
Ireland, the Members for nomination boroughs who were unwilling 
to vote as their patrons directed considered themselves bound to 
accept nominal offices such as the Escheatorship of Munster, 
equivalent to the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds in 
England, and thus vacate their seats, which were at once filled by 
staunch Unionists, in some instances by. English and Scotsmen 
wholly unconnected with Ireland. Between the close of the former 
session in July, 1799, and March, 1800, no fewer than sixty-three 
Members out of a House of three hundred had vacated their seats 
in this manner, and more than a fifth of the whole representatives 
of Ireland had been changed—Unionists taking the place of anti- 
Unionists, and thus the Union was carried. ‘‘ Here,’’ said 
Grattan, ‘‘is a Parliament made by the Minister, not the people, 
“and made for the Union. Under these circumstances, and in 
** opposition to the declared sense of the country, has been passed 
ta measure imposing on the people a new constitution, and sub- 
“ verting the old one.” Mr. Speaker Foster, the last Speaker of 
the Irish House of Commons, in a speech delivered in Committee, 
described the account of this transaction which a future ‘ his- 
“t torian ’? who “had not our means of knowledge ” was likely to 
give. He would say that when the scheme was first proposed the 
nation revolted against it and Parliament rejected it, but the 
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Minister persevered, that ‘‘ without a dissolution he changed by 
“the operation of the Place Bill a great part of the House of 
‘‘Commons.’’ The Government not only showed no desire to 
‘consult the wishes of the people; but it even strenuously laboured 
to separate their representatives from their influence. ‘‘ The 
‘“ Union,” writes Lecky, ‘‘ which swept away a Parliament which 
“had existed for centuries was carried without a dissolution, 
‘“ without any reference to the voice of the people.” It is a 
memorable fact, indicating the power of the Tory reaction which 
followed the French Revolution, that when Irish Liberals and 
English Whig statesmen urged that a question of this kind ought 
to be brought before the nation by a dissolution their doctrine was 
again and again denounced as the most palpable and flagrant 
Jacobinism. In the Irish House of Commons, on March 13th, 
1800, a motion was made by Sir John Parnell for an Address to the 
King, asking that a new Parliament should be convoked before any 
fresh arrangement for Union was adopted. Sir Lawrence Parsons 
said in the debate on this motion that, well as he knew the immense 
influence exercised by the Crown in the choice of Members, he was 
prepared to take issue on the result of an election. The Govern- 
ment succeeded in defeating the motion by one hundred and fifty 
to one hundred and four. In the British House of Commons the 
Opposition could obtain only thirty votes upon a motion to pray 
the King to suspend his Ministers’ proceedings until the sentiments 
of the people of Ireland should be obtained. 

The late-Right Honourable John Thomas Ball, a former Member 
in the House of Commons for Dublin University in the Unionist 
interest, and subsequently Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in his Irish 
Legislative Systems, written towards the close of his life, makes 
this naive reply to the question, Should there have been a dissolu- 
tion of the Irish Parliament before the passing of the Act of 
Union? “There remains,” he writes, “the question, Ought 
“‘ the power to have been exercised without a dissolution of Parlia- 
“ment so as to enable the electors to express an opinion on the 
““ proposed enactments? To lay down that the House of Commons 
“ ought not to adopt any new measure without appealing to the 
‘electoral body would reduce its position to that of a congress 
“of agents for special purposes who must continually take the 
“‘ direction of their principals. But on the present occasion there 
“was more than novelty and importance, there was also a great 
“change of opinion between 1799 and 1800. The Members of 
“ Parliament who, in the former year, opposed it and in the latter 
“voted for the Union, might have been elected because of their 
“ first opinions. Of these topics had the constitution of the House 
“of Commons been such as to render it representative of the people 
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“it sa have been difficult to evade the force, but as it was, the 
“ House most imperfectly reflected public opinion. The number 
“of open seats did not amount to half the number of close ones. 
“ There is no reason to think that upon a dissolution the balance 
“ of power would have been altered, for in the boroughs and small 
“ constituencies the Ministers had gained over a sufficient number 
“of proprietors and persons of influence to turn the scale in favour 
“of their views, or if not what was deficient could have been 
‘* procured.” 

A dissolution of the Irish Parliament.before the Union would, 
however, have given the free constituencies an opportunity of 
testifying their abhorrence of the measure. Mr. Lecky, in the last 
volume of his History of England in the Eighteenth Century, has 
answered by anticipation the question : Had the Irish Parliament a 
mandate for the Union? ‘‘ The measure,’’ he writes, ‘‘ was an 
“English one, introduced prematurely, before it had been 
“demanded by any section of Irish opinion, carried without a 
“ dissolution and by gross corruption in opposition to the majority 
“ of the free constituencies and to the great preponderance of the 

“ unbribed intellect of Ireland.” 


J. G. Swert MacNEILL. 
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A MESSAGE FROM NORWAY. 


BRIEF stay in Christiania, following upon a mountain 

holiday, gave me in January the privilege of conversations 
with most of the leading men in Norway, including the King, the 
Prime Minister, Doctor Nansen, and Herr Castberg, who is, 
perhaps, now the most notable man in that little country. Most 
of these conversations were confidential in their nature, and 
cannot be repeated in detail. But on a general survey I find 
myself possessed of a message from the Norwegian people to the 
West of Europe, which it seems my duty to convey. 

The heart of that message is that Norway, in common with 
Sweden and the other little peoples of Northern Europe, is at 
present overshadowed with a deep, grave, and incfeasing anxiety 
as to her national security. That anxiety is not so much official as 
national, and I found it more in the people than in the Government. 
But it pervades the whole life of Norway, and unless something 
happens to allay or remove this anxiety it may have deplorable 
results in the diversion of the national energies from her present 
splendid industrial and social developments. 

What is the source of this anxiety? First and foremost, it is 
the natural, inevitable nervousness of a little people. Norway is a 
nation great in heart, but small in numbers. Her area is large, but 
her population is smali—less than 2,500,000.* A slender garrison 
for so great a province—especially as Norway is not only assailable 
by sea through her fiords, but also, in the extreme North, open by 
land to attack by one great military Power. Nor is it possible for 
Norway to hope for much help from her little neighbours. The 
most powerful, Sweden, has been recently offended to the heart by 
Norway’s separation. Holland and Denmark are quite as weak 
and exposed as Norway herself. f 

But the weakness of Norway’s little neighbours is no new fact, 
and would certainly create no alarm in Norway if it were not for 
the signs of the times in Europe at large. Those signs have one 
meaning to the average Norwegian. They appear to foreshadow 
an inevitable conflict in which the little nations will certainly be 
entangled in the catastrophes of the giants. The Titans will—so 
they believe—drag down the Pigmies in one common ruin. 

*In x ro 2391782. The area of Norway is 124,000 square miles ganont the same 


as the British Isles). But only 3 per cent. of Norway is cultivate Sevent 
cent. is wild, mainly ice and snow. Fhe test is forest. _ I BE 
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Is this altogether astonishing? From every part of Europe the 
Norwegians hear of wars and rumours of coming wars. Every 
year the clash of arms seems to come nearer. They read of great 
Empires exhausting their strength in preparations. Even if the 
Norsemen discredited their ears, they cannot disbélieve the 
evidence of their eyes. For every summer the great ships of the 
great German fleet fill their fiords, and the Teuton sailors throng 
into their townships, finding in the beautiful summer climate of 
Norway a refreshment of their energies, and in the sound tem- 
perance laws of Norway a protection to their morals. 

Meanwhile, to the North, Norway sees a great new Armada being 
prepared by Russia in succession to that which was destroyed in 
the Sea of Japan. She observes a new spirit in the Russian sailors 
—a spirit of the open sea—and she hears, not without a tremor, that 
this great Russian Navy, likely soon to be third only to those 
of Great Britain and Germany, is being built under the superin- 
tendence of a great British armament firm. Seeing before her eyes 
the fate of Finland, is it to be wondered at that the news that British 
brain and British money are befriending the Despot Power of the 
North fills Norway and Sweden with uneasy foreboding and fear? 

For, remember, that Norway lies right in the heart of this region 
of possible strife. Her islands and fiords would offer a tempting 
ground for combat or escape to the contending navies. She 
already sees in imagination battles in her fiords, perhaps even land- 
ings on her coasts. British writers indulge lightly in the luxury of 
pictured and imagined wars. Do we always think of the fears thus 
spread among these little peoples? 

There is another question which Norway cannot ignore. What 
would happen at the end of such a war? Would her fiords be 
given back by the victorious Power? Would Europe remember 
Norway in the final settlement? There she certainly has no reason 
to believe in European faith. For she has not yet forgotten how, 
in 1814, after Leipsic, just a century ago, Europe had no further 
consideration for Norway than to treat her as a stock or a stone, 
using her nationhood as the cheap and helpless reward of Berna- 
dotte’s betrayal of his chief. 

‘“ Yes,” I shall be told by the expert in foreign affairs, ‘‘ but the 
‘‘ Norwegians forget how things have changed since then. The 
‘little nations are now all protected. Switzerland and Belgium 
“ have their Treaties of Neutrality. Norway has her Treaty of 
“ Integrity, signed by all the four Great Powers of Northern 
“ Europe—Britain, France, Germany, and Russia. Besides, is 
“ there not a general European Treaty guaranteeing the status quo 
‘in Northern Europe? Lastly, when they talk of Russia, do they 
“ forget that Russia is bound to England by a special entente? Do 
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“ they really imagine that Russia will imperil this entente in order to 
“ gain possession of a few sub-Arctic harbours, wrapped in dark- 
“ ness for half the year? Russia attack the country whose Queen 
“is the sister of the British King? Germany outrage Europe by 
‘‘assailing a country whose freedom is a matter touching the 
“ hearts of all? ” ; 

I can assure my critics that all these arguments were set forth to 
the Norwegians with such slender power of persuasion as the 
speaker possessed. In official circles, the arguments received a 
respectful hearing, and a faithful and conscientious endorsement. 
I was assured that the behaviour of Russia to Norway was always 
friendly and correct; that the German Emperor made himself so 
amiable on his visits to the fiords that he disarmed all criticism ; 
that Norway would be willing to extend the same hospitality to 
Great Britain—in short, that all was best in this best of all possible 
worlds. For the Norwegians have the advantage at present of 
possessing a brave, level-headed, and pacific Liberal Government, 
not liable to panic, and taking a sane and reasonable view of the 
relation of defence to other national problems. 

But-if you want to obtain the real view of Norway—the openly 
spoken view that may prevail in the future—you must go to 
Norwegians outside the governing circles. There they will tell 
` you openly that they have no more faith in Europe. They smile 
at your talk of international protection. Every nation, however 
small—this is the moral they have reached—will only be respected 
if it protects itself, at any rate according to its powers. 

This is the view which is threatening both Norway and Sweden 
with militarism. 

How explain it? What is the cause of this great change—for 
change it is—in the faith of the little peoples? 

The answer is to be found in the events of the last few years in 
the East of Europe. 

The Scandinavian peoples have watched the events in the 
Balkans very closely and intelligently. What have they seen? 
They have seen treaty after treaty torn up, war follow war, triumph 
rewarded and defeat inexorably punished, each little people 
respected only according to the accomplished facts of military 
success. They have seen Europe contemptuous of weakness and 
courteous only to strength. Watching this, they have ceased to 
believe in any law but the law of strength—` > 


“ The simple plan, 
That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’’* 


* Wordsworth on Rob Roy’s Grave. 
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The most alarming result is the general decline of the belief in 
treaties. ‘‘ What is the use of treaties? ’’ the Norwegians would 
always ask. ‘‘ Excuse me,” said Doctor Nansen, ‘‘if I smile at 
“ treaties after recent events ’’—even at the treaty which he himself 
helped to make. 

The same note is struck in every class of society. It seems to 
have penetrated Norway, from the cottage to the palace, from 
peasant to king. It is as if the weaker members of society in a 
community like London had ceased to rely upon the police. You 
find a friend going out with a revolver, and you point out to him the 
existence of that admirable force. ‘‘ What’s the use of the 
“ police? ” he replies. ‘' Didn’t you see what happened the other 

'“ day in East London? ” Just so with the little nations of Europe. 
You point out the network of treaties which protect them. 
“ What’s the use of treaties?” they ask. ‘‘ Have- you not 
“ observed what has happened in the Near East?’’ It is the most 
astonishing break-up of international confidence that the world has 
seen in modern times. 

Faced with these doubts and fears, I ventured to point out two 
things. One is that the West of Europe is not like the East, any 
more than the West of London is like the East of London. The 
police system of Western Europe has always been better than that 
of Eastern Europe, and is certainly so at the present day. The 
political ethics of Western Europe have always been ahead of 
Eastern Europe, and a broken treaty in the Balkans cannot be 
reckoned on the same moral plane as would a broken treaty in 
Scandinavia. After all, in Eastern Europe the central fact has 
been the break up of a decaying Empire. There is, happily, no 
parallel to the Turkish Empire in Western Europe. There is no 
Empire whose law is worse than anarchy, and whose administra- 
tion is, to parallel Mr. Gladstone’s phrase about Naples, a 
“ negation of God erected into a system of government.” Treaties 
can do a great deal, but they cannot finally arrest the decay of 
such human systems as that. You may go on pumping a ship for 
a long time, but if she has got a hole big enough in her bottom she 
will finally sink. Most of the treaties which safeguarded the 
Ottoman Empire were ephemeral props to an edifice essentially 
rotten. The miracle is not that those treaties have disappeared, 
but that they lasted solong. It is easy to understand the widening 
circles of disturbance which so great a catastrophe has sent through 
the minds of men in all parts of Europe, but it is surely still 
irrational to argue that because Austria was allowed to snatch a 
province from Turkey, therefore, either Germany or Russia will 
lightly assail the independence of Norway. The Government of 
Norway is one of the most enlightened and progressive in the 
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world, and stands to the Government of Turkey as light does to 
darkness. How, therefore—so I argued—compare the claim of 
Austria to Bosnia with any conceivable claim that might be set up - 
by Germany or Russia to Norway ? 

I regret to say that even. these eloquent pleas achieved little con- 
viction. When confidence is once shaken it is difficult to restore 
it, and the essence of fear is that you cannot argue with it. The 
fear of Norway at the present moment is essentially shadowy, and 
difficult to define. It takes new shapes with every dawn. There 
is, of course, still some lingering residue from the quarrel with 
Sweden. During the weeks of my stay in Norway, Norwegian 
opinion ‘was convulsed by some speeches of Sven Hedin, the 
Swedish explorer—speeches essentially unwise and indiscreet, but 
by no means menacing or alarming. The Foreign Minister, on 
the other hand, told me that on coming back to the Foreign Office 
after three years in Opposition, he found that the relations with 
Sweden had much improved in the interval between 1909 and 1912. 

Nor is there any sign that either Sweden or Norway is inclined 
to go back on that admirable victory for peace under which they 
agreed to erect no forts against one another along the greater part 
of their frontier. But it must be clear to any observer that if both 
Sweden and Norway should extensively arm under the influence of 
some larger fear, the arms so taken up may not impossibly be used 
in fratricidal warfare. In that way the great achievement for 
peaceful settlement arrived at in 1905-6 may be undone. That is 
surely another very strong reason why the movement towards arma- 
ments on the part of Scandinavia must be regarded with regret and 
alarm by all friends of peace throughout Europe. 

If the relations between Norway and Sweden are so friendly, 
what is the precise peril, whether imaginary or actual, which is 
working on the minds of the Norwegian people? In answering 
that question we have to come back once more to that prevailing 
fear of war between Germany and Great Britain which is so pro- 
foundly affecting the nerves of Northern Europe. The imagined 
danger does not seem to take the shape of any positive and actual 
fear lest Norway may be annexed by either Germany or Great 
Britain. That fear, at any rate, is not entertained by the most 
shrewd and open minds. The dread which prevails far more 
extensively is lest a war between Germany and Great Britain may 
so much divert and occupy the energies of those great nations as 
to leave them powerless to protect Norway against attack from 
another quarter. That quarter is undoubtedly Russia—a country 
which is now far more feared in Northern Europe than Germany. 

When you have conclusively proved to the Norwegians that 
Great Britain would not allow Russia to touch Norway, then this 
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is the fear which always emerges. ‘‘ Ah!” they say, “‘ but suppose 
“ you were so occupied that you could not help us? What if Russia 
“were then to throw her mighty army into Finmark? What if 
“ her new fleet were to attack Sweden? What would happen to us 
“then? She might conquer us long before your war was over, and 
‘then do you seriously imagine that either of you would be ready 
“or able to help us after a long and exhausting struggle between 
‘“ yourselves ? ” 

Let me repeat quite clearly that this is not the view held in 
official quarters. But it has become rooted in the minds of the 
Norwegian people, and it may prove sufficiently strong to drive 
them into militarism. Itis a side product of that fatal and causeless 
quarrel between the two Empires of Great Britain and Germany. 

Happily, the best Norwegian opinion is alive to the proper 
remedy. ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake,” said one very enlightened 
Norwegian to me, ‘“‘ do urge your people to come to an agreement 
“with Germany! We have been following your discussions over 
“your fleet, and we cannot be blamed if under the circumstances 
“ we have little sympathy with those who would oppose an increase 
‘of your Navy, because we regard your Navy as our great safe- 
‘“ guard. But we are a thrifty nation, and we sympathise with 
“ those who deplore this heavy burden upon the people of England. 
‘“ The proper alternative to our mind is that you and Germany 
“ should cease quarrelling, if not for your own sakes, then, at any 
‘t rate, for the sake of the little peoples of Europe. You should 
“remember that what is only a luxury and excitement to you is a 
“ deadly peril and horror overshadowing our lives.” 

This may sound an exaggeration to unthinking people. But 
it must be remembered that Europe has only just recovered from 
the peril of a general conflagration. During some of the crises of 
the Balkan War, Norway and Sweden shuddered on the brink of 
the general cataclysm. Sweden actually mobilised, and it was 
only the greater restraint of the more phlegmatic Norwegian 
Government that prevented that nation from flying to that expense. 
But the fear is still on them as on all the little nations. If no other 
motive for putting aside our quarrels appeals to Germans and 
Britons, surely here—in this stress of the little nations—is a motive 
of general humanity that might touch our hearts. 

I was happily able to point out to the Norwegians that the 
relations between Great Britain and Germany had steadily 
improved during the last two years, and that during the Balkan 
crises the German and British Governments, working together 
harmoniously, had practically guided the Powers of Europe into a 
common understanding. It was also possible to point out that, for 
the first time in all these tedious discussions about armaments, 
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there is a glint of light. Admiral Von Tirpitz’s agreement to the 
standard of ‘‘ Sixteen to Ten ” in ships may not yet have produced 

its full effect upon the British Admiralty, or stopped the tidal 
' movement of the armament firms. But it certainly stands out as a 
conspicuous event in the controversy, and prepares the ground for 
the time when even European Governments may be infected by the 
craving for peace which is coming from the cottages and workshops 
of Europe. My Norwegian friends accepted this assurance with 
cordiality, but I am bound to say with a certain scepticism. They 
seemed to look beyond the movements of Governments to the 
temper of the world, and they seemed to detect a certain war poison 
still moving in the blood of Europe. 

My readers may be astonished to learn that Norway should 
entertain any doubt as to the readiness of Great Britain to come-to 
her defence in case of attack. This brings me to a phase of the 
situation which cannot entirely be passed over. Norway says 
openly that she cannot any longer trust Great Britain where Russia 
is concerned. ‘‘ If Germany attacked us—yes, you would then put 
“out your full strength to prevent it,” so say the most intelligent 
Norwegians, ‘‘ because whatever Germany does, however innocent, 
“appears to you Satanic. But while Germany cannot look over 
“ the fence, Russia can steal the horse without a murmur from you. 
`“ Look at what happened in Persia. A generation ago Great 

“ Britain would have been roused about Persia. She would not 
“ have stood aside and seen Russia crush a little nation struggling 
“to be free. But you not merely stood aside. You helped 
“Russia. If you helped Russia to crush Persia, and if you are 
“indifferent to the crushing of Finland, how can we be sure that 
“you will interfere if Russia attempts to crush Norway?’’ It was 
easy, of course, to point out that Persia is not Norway, and that 
‘whatever the Foreign Office intended to do about Norway, British 
opinion would intervene. It was easy, but again not convincing. 
Our record in regard to Persia has shaken the confidence of the 
little nations in our traditional willingness to come to their help. 
They have a vision of Great Britain, not as the daring friend of 
freedom, but as the timid friend of despots, too deeply alarmed for 
her own existence to have her arms free for the protection of assailed 
.freedom. Our record in Persia has recalled the almost forgotten 
fact that in 1864 Great Britain stood aside and allowed Prussia to 
rob Denmark of Schleswig and Holstein. Norway remembers the 
fate of Denmark, and again she shudders. All very unreasonable, 
no doubt, but very natural with small, defenceless nations. 
Faced with these possibilities one question arises: Why is it 
that the three Scandinavian nations—Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark—do not unite in one common federation? That would 
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seem to outsiders the obvious remedy for these three little nations, 
at any rate in regard to purely foreign affairs. It would appear to 
be the most natural reply to the perils which are thought by so 
many Norwegians to menace them from the larger countries. But 
obvious as it is, it is at present impossible. The separation of 
Norway from Sweden turned, unhappily, on this very matter of the 
control of foreign affairs. Sweden refused to allow Norway to have 
her foreign ambassadors as well as her foreign consuls. Norway 
claimed them, and broke away rather than go without them. She 
is certainly not yet in the mood to pool her foreign affairs with 
Sweden. Nor would Sweden be likely to regard such overtures 
with a friendly eye. Norway and Sweden are rather like a recently 
divorced couple. It will be best for them to remain apart, at any 
rate for a season. Denmark, on the other hand, is by her 
geographical position drawn into a relation with Germany quite 
distinct from that of the others, and neither Norway nor Sweden 
wishes to be drawn into Denmark’s quarrel. The only influence 
that could draw these three nations together would be the shadow 
of imminent danger. No one can deny the common bond. The 
mere fact that the Danes and Norwegians speak practically the same 
language is a tie in itself. The other fact that Sweden and Norway 
exist on the same peninsula is another bond, equally strong. For 
that means that Norway and Sweden are exposed to the same perils, 
and that one could not perish without pulling the other down. 

Already the three Scandinavian States thrill to the same 
dangers, and shudder at the same dreads; During the Balkan crisis 
they all three agreed upon a simultaneous treaty of neutrality, and 
it is certain that in any great European peril they will be forced to 
act together. It has been suggested that the senior King of the 
three should take control of foreign policy. As it now happens- 
that the Norwegian King is the senior, it is not at all likely that . 
the Swedish King—who is giving such vivid and dramatic proofs of 
his independence—would agree to such an arrangement. It is the 
deliberate opinion of all the best informed people in Norway that 
the best thing to do with the idea of a Scandinavian Federation at 
present is to leave it alone. If ties are fated to grow between these 
three peoples they will grow best in silence. 

What other alternatives remain? It is a common belief in 
Norway that Sweden is drifting into a separate treaty with 
Germany, and would like Norway to follow her. But I found no 
confirmation for that statement in the Government offices. It seems 
far more likely that Sweden is quite as alive as Norway _to the 
importance of detachment. The Norwegian Foreign Minister, at 


any rate, fully realises that if Norway allied herself to Germany 


she would incur the possible hostility of Great Britain, while if she 
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allied herself to Great Britain she would incur the corresponding 
hostility of Germany. The Norwegian Government is, I believe, 
enlightened enough to perceive that both these courses are perilous, 
and that in any case the wisest international policy in regard to 
treaties for them at present is to rely solely upon the all-embracing 
guarantee of integrity signed by the four great Northern European 
Powers. 

Let us emerge for a moment from all these doubts and per- 
plexities, and try to take a larger and higher view of the situation. 
Norway is a country which appeals with singular strength to the 
hearts of Britons. Her beautiful fiords and islands, her mountains 
and her streams, have been, for more than a generation, the 
summer playground of many of the best of our people. Those who 
know Norway well are attached almost as much to her people as to 
her country. They are drawn to them by their simplicity and their 
frankness. Surely history confirms the British visitors in the belief 
that these people are their kinsmen. Norway has supplied much 
of the best of our English blood, especially along our Eastern 
coast. She is the source and fount of many of dur customs and 
habits. In her present changes and reforms she is intensely 
responsive to our influence. She has now become a nest of 
freedom, both for men and for women. Visitors can see in that 
little country, in spite of its sternness and its barrenness, its long 
months of darkness, its ice and its snow, the full and fervent 
development of a pulsing democracy, endowed with the complete 
machinery of representative and constitutional government, and 
taking the lead in the forward social movement of Europe. It 
would not be possible for Great Britain to continue to hold up her 
head among the nations if, by any chance, she allowed such a light 
to be darkened. However much she may be drawn astray into the 
obscure labyrinths of European diplomacy, Great Britain still 
stands for certain things. One of those things is the freedom of 
the little European nations. It is quite as unthinkable that we 
should stand an idle spectator at the murder of Norway, as that we 
should be indifferent to the destruction of Holland, or the annihila- 
tion of Switzerland. 


HAROLD SPENDER. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND REFORM AND 
FEDERATION WITH OTHER PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES. 


N 1907 I ventured to contribute an article to THE CONTEMPORARY 
Review upon the “ Government and Discipline of the Church 
“ of England.’’* The occasion was the appearance of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline and the subse- 
quent dispatch of Letters of Business, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Commissioners, to the Houses of Convoca- 
tion, authorising them to deal with certain matters affecting the 
Church. Seven years have passed since then, and we are still 
waiting for a reply to those Letters of Business. It appears that 
obstruction to the furnishing of such reply has been largely the order 
of the day with members of the most influential party in the Church, 
supplemented by recruits from other sources. No adequate reform: 
of the Book of Common Prayer of 1662 has been put forth, while 
such minor points as were proposed in committee have been con- 
sistently opposed. It appears desirable, especially in view of what 
has happened in more than one Foreign Mission-field, to supplement 
the article referred to by a brief but plain statement of the present 
situation at home. This statement makes no pretence of voicing the 
“ do nothing” views of the so-called High Church and advanced 
Catholic position of the present day, nor can it be said to represent 
the too common views of the rank and file of the parochial clergy, 
specially of those in rural districts. I can only speak for a small 
minority among the clergy of the Church of England. I have 
reason, however, to believe that opinions and views such as those 
about to be outlined are strongly held among the Church of 
England laity outside the small and much specialised body of 
“ ecclesiastical laymen.” Hitherto the main body of lay members 
have, for the most part, remained silent, taking no combined action. 
Events are hastening which will oblige these to come out into the 
open, and publicly give tongue to what they have often felt and 
spoken of in private. . 
“ The idea that there can only be one Church of the realm, 
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“which obtained in the age of Elizabeth, the Commonwealth, and 
“the Stuarts, has gone.’’* If the Church of England is still by 
law the one established religion in England, other religious 
bodies, whether Roman, Greek, or Protestant in character, are 
tolerated and their public worship allowed. 

This brings us to consider the present position of the Church of 
England as by law established. In the first place, the State has 
from time to time, as we have seen, withdrawn from her position as 
a contracting party. I have said the State advisedly. Speaking 
generally, the Church has never been a willing party to these 
changes. At the most, she has unwillingly had to accept them. The 
evidence of this meets us at every point, including Marriage and 
Burial Acts. Let us take the Book of Common Prayer—the “‘ divine 
‘* service’? book of the Church—as a sample. I refer, of course, to 
the official copies that are supplied to our parish churches. With 
“ pocket,” “thumb,” and “ finger” editions the printers have taken 
huge liberties in the way of omissions. The Church gua Church 
gives us the two Acts of Uniformity—the 1st of E]izabeth and the 
14th of Charles IJ.—in full, with, so far as the Church is concerned, 
no repeal or omission of fines, distress warrants, imprisonments, and 
transportation to the plantations, for misuse and non-use of the 
forms of public worship therein prescribed, or for the setting up of 
other public worship. The Prayer Book remains as it was when, jn 
the form of a schedule attached to the second Act of Uniformity, it 
passed through Parliament, and became operative before St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, 1662. An exception has since been made in 
the case of State services, such as those for King Charles’s 
Martyrdom and Gunpowder Treason, which were abolished 
by Royal Proclamation and removed from the Book. But 
even this may be said to be an act of the State, not of the 
Church. It is perhaps desirable to add that the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662 was necessarily included in the Book as 
authorising its issue, and that it is not correct to insert only the Act 
of Elizabeth in the contents of subsequently printed copies. I have 
before me a copy of 1683, and another—a Church copy—of a few 
years back, in which ġożh these Acts are correctly inserted. Conse- 
quently, from a Church point of view, the teaching of Dissent as 
schismatic, and hencea sin, bringing the judgment of Almighty God 
upon our land, is still taught and enforced by reference to these 
Acts of Uniformity in certain of our Church schools. For this very 
purpose, the National Society for Promoting the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established Church issued small 
complete copies to the managers of these schools a few years ago. 


*Disci pline in the Church, etc. No. 494. 
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Again, constitutionally, the Church of England is an estate of the 
realm, though, curiously enough, legal authority ıs against the 
Bishops sitting in the Upper House of Parliament as Prelates, but 
simply as Barons, by virtue of the Baronies which the Crown con- 
ferred upon them. They only sit as Prelates in the Upper Houses 
of Convocation. Though in common parlance the “ lords spiritual ” 
are a distinct estate from the ‘‘ lords temporal,” ‘‘ yet, in practice, 
“they are usually blended together under the one name of ‘the 
‘lords.’ ” ‘‘ And from this want of a separate assembly and separate 
“ negative of the prelates,” continues a high legal authority, it has 
been ‘‘ argued very cogently that the lords temporal and spuritual 
“are now ın reality only one estate, which is unquestionably true in 
“every effectual sense.”* And with this agrees not only Black- 
stone, but also such a strong Churchman as Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Indeed, this is only what the Bishops themselves said in 
the time of Henry II. on the occasion of the dispute as to who should 
pronounce sentence in the Lords upon Archbishop Becket. It was 
argued that the Archbishop being an ecclesiastical personage, one of 
the Bishops should do it, but they replied: Nos barones, vos 
barones, pares hic sumus. 

The Houses of Convocation are composed of the Archbishops and 
Diocesan Bishops, the Deans and Archdeacons, with two elected 
representatives from each cathedral chapter and two more from 
each diocese to represent the parochial clergy outside the respective 
chapters. As a matter of fact, these latter are largely under- 
represented. 

Lay members of the Established Church will recognise that 
they do not come in anywhere in reality; neither in matters of 
government nor administration have they any established position 
or rights. The only two legalised lay bodies managing the affairs 
of the Church are Parliament and Vestry, as respectively the 
centralised and local authorities. The one is composed to a very 
considerable extent of those ‘‘ Jews, Infidels, and Heretics ” for the 
conversion of whom to the Church ~the Book of Common 
Prayer directs its members to pray. Many of these very 
persons who are outside the flock of Christ are, by virtue of 
their Member-of-Parliamentship, rulers of, if not in, the Church. 
While so far as the latter—the parochial vestry—is concerned, 
legally every born or naturalised Englishman or woman who is 
on the rate-book has a vote or votes on that body, which only 
exists for the purpose of managing the “‘ affairs of the Church” in 
this and that ecclesiastical parish. Parish, indeed, is the Church 
name; village, the civil name. 


* Stephen's Commentaries, Vol. Il. Ed. 1880. pp. 328-30. 
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What is the qualification for the exercise of this vestry franchise ? 
It was that of a Church-ratepayer, whether resident or not. But no 
Church rate has been levied for over sixty years; the qualification 
of “ Church” has dropped out from disusage and left only the 
“ ratepayer,” from whatever quarter his religion or no religion may 
come. All the same, members of vestry are responsible for the fabric 
of the Church, less the chancel, for the election of the people’s 
churchwarden, for allowing the churchwardens’ annual accounts for 
the maintenance of Divine service; and for the administration of 
parochial ecclesiastical charities. But this is not all. If a poll be 
claimed, say, by one of the minority in the matter of rival candi- 
dates for the office of people’s warden, the cumulative vote comes in. 
If a ratepayer is assessed at over £50 and under 475, he has two 
votes; and the ascending scale goes up till the maximum of six votes 
is reached. Nor is this all, since if an owner has also paid the rates 
of occupiers, he is entitled to further votes up to a maximum of six 
more—a dozen in all. The sting of it all is that the cumulative 
franchise, based on a purely monetary value, is a Ghurch one, dis- 
regarding in its very essence the democratic element of the common 
brotherhood of the Kingdom of Heaven, distinguishing between 
rich and poor; while in the management of the civil affairs of the 
village, the affairs of the State, the franchise of '‘ one man, one 
“vote” has been in evidence for years. Leaving this peculiar plural 
vote out of the question, the unamended qualification goes back to 
the days of the Saxon Church, when any man in the King’s tithing, 
or ‘‘ dozeners,” was eligible for the office of Church-reve or warden, 
from the age of twelve and upwards. Beyond this no layman has 
any status in the Established Church, unless, of course, he happens to 
be an M.P., or member of the Upper House. I am not taking into 
account either the King or his Council. 

It is quite true that attempts from time to time have been made 
to set up Parochial Church Councils upon a voluntary basis. The 
latest is that in connection with the raising of the funds necessary 
for the new Financial Church Boards, which, after having been 
blessed by the Archbishops, have been, or are to be, set up in each 
diocese. It was felt in high quarters that the active co-operation of 
the Church laity was essential to the raising of any systematic 
scheme of Church finance. The Finance Board schemes, however, 
were for the most part eventually launched without any reference 
to Parochial Church Councils being made. 

We turn from Parochial Church Councils to Rural Diaconal 
Chapters and Representative Church Councils, but gather small 
comfort. The so-called representative laymen no more represent the 
lay folk in the bulk than the House of Lords represents the will of 
the people in the bulk. The franchise by which these representative 
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laymen are elected is so defective that in its exercise it is almost a 
farce—good on paper only, and even then only so far as it goes. 
It is the “ fancy ” franchise selected by the ‘‘ ecclesiastical ’’ laymen 
who form the majority of the Representative Council; that 
of the status of a communicant, z.e-, one who, bemg confirmed, has 
the right of being a communicant. It is not the communicating 
member; the elector and the elected may never be communicants 
de facto, but so long as they are de jure, that will be counted unto 
them for legal righteousness. Indeed, before electors are allowed to 
exercise the Church franchise they are required tq sign a paper 
giving their status. It is a sort of side-attempt to reimpose religious 
tests. Of the elected a still further qualification is demanded; no 
woman need apply, being ineligible. Sometimes, too, the working 
appears somewhat defective owing to undue haste. None of these 
bodies have any real status beyond that of expressing opinions and 
giving advice on paper. Very often the laymen are not considered 
competent by themselves to select their own representatives without 
the assistance ofthe clergy. Indeed, more often than not the repre- 
sentative layman is really the nominee of the clergyman, whom he 
really represents, and not his constituency. Again, the House of 
Laymen, a sort of central body, cannot discuss and vote upon any 
affair of the Church without the permit of the Bishops and the 
dignitaries and clergy of the Houses of Convocation. Power of 
handling the finances they themselves provide is the chief ‘ Church 
“ affair ” with which they are allowed to deal. 

The Bishops, contrary to true Catholic practice, act in person 
without their Council of Presbyters, to say nothing of the consent 
of the laity, and in so doing break the golden rule of St. Cyprian, 
a rule which, so far as the presbyters go, used to obtain even in the 
Church of Spain, the personal action of the Bishop alone not being 
considered binding. The English Bishops also, year by year, meet 
together at Lambeth in camera, and determine what combined 
action shall be taken. 

Turning back once more to the individual parish, we have yet a 
word to say on the subject of the ‘‘ parson’s freehold.” Here, prob- 
ably more than in any other remaining institutions’of the past, “ the 
“ forms and features of feudalism survive.”"* Here, as Bishop Gore 
has said, we have a survival of the worst form of feudalism, in 
which both the temporal and the spiritual good of the Church is 
treated, not as a charge of trust, but simply as a property. Nothing 
short of some crime or some specific neglect of the minimum of 
duties belonging to his care of souls (such as not saying two services 
on the Sunday) can move the parson. Gross incompetency, dis- 
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agreements, and friction with parishioners, the disease of ‘‘ Anno 
“ Domini,’ count as nothing in the clerical profession, yet are not 
tolerated in worldly spheres of work. ‘‘ The Parson’s Freehold,” 
wrote the late Canon Moberley, a son of the late Bishop of Salisbury, 
“it ıs clung to, it is idolised, with an almost superstitious reverence. 
** But it is the stronghold of the scandals which discredit and weaken 
“ us throughout the length and breadth of the land.” It is also to 
be borne in mind that there is a traffic in this class of property, and 
that a charge of souls (being legally a property) is bought and sold, 
the sale of advowsons being still allowable, though that of the next 
presentation has been stopped. 

The one question about reform is, how to get it. To the writer, it 
has been long felt that nothing short of a policy of Church Disestab- 
lishment, with its necessary accompaniment of Disendowment, is of 
any avail, as a moving power. We have only to look at the 
Disestablished Church of Ireland (with its lay representation) 
to witness results, the more striking because those who took 
to prophecy drew a dark future which time has,shown to have 
been without foundation. The only other alternative is what 
is known as concurrent endowment: a pooling of all ecclesiastical 
funds in the hands of Commissioners, and a local pro rata 
distribution to all Christian bodies. The present frame of mind 
of the rulers (outside Parliament) and dignitaries of the Established 
Church, however, will not admit of sucha policy. There is no chance 
of an approachment, such as was offered in Wales, being made. 

Again, the liturgy of the Church is settled by the Act of Unifor- . 
mity of 1662, which authorised the sole use of the Book of Common 
Prayer of that date, and none other. But one section within the 
Church does not content itself with obeying and carrying out the 
Services as contained in that authoritative book. You have not, for 
example, to'go far in visiting churches in London without wondering 
where you have got to, without well-informed conformmg members 
of the Church coming out again, thinking they had made a mistake, 
and inquiring where the parish or district church is to be found; so 
different are the services from those they may have been accustomed 
ta, and which they find in their Prayer Books. The Act of Uni- 
formity is openly set at nought. Perhaps the worst divergence from 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer is the going back to the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. (1549). It is not necessary again to go 
into the controversy of vestments.* It should be sufficient to say 
that, historically used, at the most, the ornaments of the altar 
and of the minister cannot go behind the rubrics of the First Book 
of Edward VI. 

It only. remains to be said that while, on the one hand, there are 
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additions to, on the other, there are omissions fram, the rubrics of the 
Book of Common Prayer as still enforced by the Act of Uniformity. 
In other words, the developments of the Church of to-day are no 
longer more than partially met by orders of services for the most 
part first promulgated over three centuries and a half ago. The 
general conclusion arrived at by the Royal Commission on Ecclesias- 
tical Discipline is emphatically true: ¢he law of public worship 
in the Church of England is too narrow for the religious life of 
the present generation, And, wide as is, iu practice, the ground 
covered by conforming membership of the Church of England, com- 
posed of High Church, Broad Church, and Low Church, it can no 
longer be officially regarded as the one Church of Christ in the land, 
possessing sole State privilege and protection and guardianship of 
endowments for national religious purposes: The trammels of 
the clergy of the Church under Acts of Uniformity must also be 
considered. There is more and more social work to be done; it is 
always knocking at the door. Yet the present writer often finds 
considerable difficulty in undertaking any social work which is of a 
national character, not confined to this or that parish of which he may 
‘ be the incumbent. Whenever he is asked to speak or lecture on 
behalf, for instance, of International Peace, or the working of the 
National Health Insurance Act, in many cases the incumbent of the 
parish in which the meeting is to be held expects that his permission 
to speak should first be asked. And when it is so asked it is by no 
means always given. Interchange of pulpits, when confined even to 
the Established Church only, is not favourably regarded. A minister 
is forced, more and more, to make the circumference of the one parish 
the circumference of the Church of Christ; many a time for life. 
Not a breath, but a strong blast of freedom, is sorely needed to break 
open the fast-closed doors of a dead and dying old order, out of 
harmony with the living and growing present. Relieve the Church 
of England from her State bonds, sever the relation of the State to 
that Church, and reform and federation with other Christian bodies, 
provided the laity exercise their restored status, become possible; 
it has to be remembered that the relation of the State can be nothing 
more than political. It is a policy which can be altered, and should 
be, with altered times. 

We look out from our State-walled enclosure, and what do we see? 
A great reunion of the Free Evangelical Churches in contrast 
with the disunion and disorder within. The penal clauses of the 
Elizabethan and Caroline Acts of Uniformity in National Religion 
have largely fallen into abeyance. Meeting-houses have become 
Chapels, and now Chapels, in process of evolution, have become 
Churches. A marked centripetal action has set in, after a pro- 
longed centrifugal tendency. There is abroad, outside clerical 
membership of the Established Church, a growing movement 
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towards corporate Christianity; it has come in with a lessening of 
that separating over-individualism which has been a weakness in the 
past in the Protestant conception of religion—too much Pauline; too 
little Petrine. Among the Methodist and Baptist bodies a reunion 
movement has been actively at work; while the most remarkable 
instance, considering Congregational principles, has been the genesis 
of the Congregational Union. Then, still more important, as cover- 
ing wide ground, the Evangelical Free Churches have formed them- 
selves into a united body of Churchmen and formulated a common 
Catechism. Times have changed. Comprehension and co-operation 
in matters religious, as well as civil, have come to stay. A revived 
spirit of Christian brotherhood is abroad. Surely, Churchmen and 
` women of the Anglican connection, especially lay members, cannot 
refuse to be thankful and to hold out the right hand of fellowship. 
Shall not the children of the old Church of England dance to the 
piping? 

It is well to remember that Archbishop Benson, whatever his own 
position might have been, laid it down that the Chyrch of England 
was Reformed and Protestant, as well as Apostolic and Catholic. 
There is a true Catholicism outside Rome, and of which Rome is not 
the source ; there are Protestant-Catholics as well as Pope-Catholics. 
There can be no federation with the Church of Rome; in that 
direction it must be absorption or nothing. 

But the greatest reform of the Church of England, when ana 
from her State connection, which connection has nothing to 
do with her as a Church, and is only (as the late Mr. Gladstone 
used to say) an incident and accident in her history, would 
be that her laity would come into position and office; in plain 
language, come into their own, from which they have so long 
been kept. It has become such a common practice to consider 
the clergy the Church, and to say of candidates seeking Holy 
Orders, “they are going into the Church,” that I venture 
to quote the late Archbishop Benson: ‘‘ The clergy have par- 
“ticular work to do, and there is no work in which they, as organs, 
“ have not some part, but they are not the body.”* So far as I am 
aware, the Church of England is the only portion of the Anglican 
Communion within the Empire which does not give a recognised 
status to her laity. All the other members of Pan-Anglican Synods 
have that lay representation which, so far, has been denied them in 
the Old Country. At the same time, we see a movement in other 
parts of the Empire to draw nearer to other Protestant Communions. 
An Anglo-Apostolic, Catholic, Reformed and Protestant Federa- 
tion of Churches is within sight, provided the Church of England is 
freed from State bondage and her laity have voice and vote in her 
councils. 


*Christ and His times, pa 175. 
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Again, to win the gift of self-government is surely worth some 
cost. The priesthood 1s of the whole body; the ministers are only 
specialised organs in that body. 

Reform and federation would, also, bring about a vast increase of 
lay ministerial work; a greater revival of the Order of Lay Readers 
(of which the Church’s Founder was a member, and which the later 
sacerdotal clauus of the priesthood, whether ın Jewish or Christian 
Church, lowered, and in a large measure suppressed) such as was 
common in the days of Queen Elizabeth and held a first place in 
the Sub-Apostolic Church. 

Once more, it has been held in certain quarters that the Bishops, as 
being a part of what is called “ Apostolic Succession,” would be a 
hindrance to reform and federation with other Protestant Evange- 
lcal bodies, Recent researches into the history and constitution of 
the Apostolic and Sub-Apostolic Church have undermined such a 
belief as this. Dr. Hort’s “ Christian Ecclesia ” is sufficient to quote 
for the purpose. With others, this late learned and careful doctor of 
divinity shows that Christ gave no commission to the Apostles which 
was, in any sense, meant to delegate official Church authority. 

From Jewel onwards till Laud, Bishops were regarded as making 
for the better government of the Reformed Church, as bene esse, but 
not esse; while in the matter of ordination, the presbyters were 
always associated with them. The non-acknowledgment of the 
validity of all non-episcopal ministrations, as being without the grace 
of God, is quite a new doctrine in the Anglican Church. To hold 
that episcopacy is the best possible system of Church government is 
one thing; to hold that non-episcopalian ministrations are invalid is 
quite another. History further shows that up to, at all events, the 
Tractarian movement (a movement which was essentially foreign 
in conception, and which has never assimilated itself to the English 
character or received the support of the vast majority of the Church’ 
laity), the Established Church did not repudiate Communion with 
the Protestant Reformed Churches on the Continent. While, on the 
other hand, the witness of Bishop Cosin is conclusive in the matter of 
ministers of such Churches coming to England: “ If, at any time, a 
“ minister so ordained in these French Churches came to incorporate 
“himself in ours, and to receive a public charge or cure of 
“souls among us in the Church of England (as I have known 
““some of them to have so done of late, and can instance in 
‘“ many others before my time), our Bishops did not re-ordain , 
“him before they admitted him to his charge, as they must 
“have done if his former ordination here in France had heen 
“yoid’* With reference to admission to Holy Communion, 
it is manifest that the rubric as to Confirmation can only 


* Lettres From Paris ta Mr Cordel at Blois, quoted by Rev. H. A. Wilson 
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apply to regular members of the Church of England. Noncon- 
formists, belonging to this or that other Church, can have no such 
test applied to them. As a matter of courtesy and brotherly kind- 
ness, I have always been glad to admit them, and have more than 
once received Episcopal sanction for so doing. At Christmas, and 
also sometimes at Easter, several members of the Free Evangelical 
Churches come and make their Communion. With respect to tests, 
that responsibility must rest upon themselves. So far as the act 
itself is concerned, it is regarded as a welcome expression of Christian 
Brotherhood which has managed to get beyond labels. It is not suff- 
ciently felt how much the Church of England must lose by bemg 
without the freedom, the humanism, the appreciation and the warmth 
of the religion of brethren who do not feel able habitually to worship 
at her services and conform to her communion. May federation 
do something to break through this feeling. 

If Bishops must form part of a synodical government of the 
Ecclesia, and be provided with, and act with, a Council, it is essential 
that not only they should be appointed by representative members 
of the Church, but that those members should have a voice and vote 
in the election of their respective local ministers. All these things, 
and due representation of the laity, as well as of the local clergy, on 

_ Church constitutional and governing bodies, can only come when the 
Church is freed from her State connection and receives the gift 
of autonomy. From that date will commence a nearer drawing 
together of all the Free Churches, so that a federated, if not visibly 
united, face may be presented by the living Churches of to-day, 
endowed with all the powers of the new learning, making use of a 
theology which shall both interpret and present the Christ to the 
people. The first love will be rekindled,.the nearer we draw to the 
fountain source of inspired teaching and content ourselves with the 

' simplicity which is in Christ. No longer will the Church be overlaid 

with the traditions of men belonging to an imperialism of the past, 
but, after the fashion of the one universal religion, she will be suited 
to the age, bent on meeting the forces of materialism; and doing 
this, not with the old instruments of any past age, certainly not 
with those of medievalism, but with the means and the stores of 
to-day, in federated bodies guided and moved by the indwelling 
Spirit. In modern times we must be modernists in religion, as in 
all else, if we would keep in environment, which is life; dwell less 
on the past; wait less for the future beyond this world; work more 
for the setting up of the Kingdom of Heaven here on earth in this 
our day. Unless we move forward, we may delay, perhaps lose, 
the Cause of the Master. But it must be movement in freedom, at 


whatever cost. 
J. FROME WILKINSON. 


THE LATEST MONUMENT TO CHATHAM.* 


F great men need no biographers, Chatham has assuredly been 
as happy as Thackeray. But the novelist can claim an 
exemption which the statesman does not deserve. The romancer 
leaves his own writings to posterity, the statesman is usually 
portrayed only by others, and depends for his fame on the chance 
appearance of a conscientious biographer. Chatham has had to 
wait long for a worthy historic monument to be raised tohim. A 
clerical uncle of Thackeray tried his hand in 1827, but, as we learn 
from Mr. Wifliams, ‘‘ almost the only occasion that the author 
“ventures a gentle criticism of his hero is when Chatham attacks 
“ the bishops ” (and such bishops!). Macaulay reviewed the book 
in two magnificent essays, which remained almost till our own 
day as the best modern criticism of Chatham, but which were 
inevitably influenced by the dogmas of Whiggery, the anecdotes 
of malicious Horace, and a somewhat strained attempt at antithesis. 
Carlyle is known to have indulged in rhapsodical outbursts 
on this ‘‘radiant son of the Empyrean, a king, too, like 
“Frederic, and of as high and proud a mind.’’ Frederick 
Harrison heard them, and has twice essayed the task of esti- 
mating Chatham. Lord Rosebery tried his hand several years 
ago at a sketch of the political apprenticeship of our hero. In his 
somewhat bulky volume were included some new letters of Pitt’s 
own, a digest of Horace Walpole, and half a dozen epigrammatic 
summaries, which revealed the true aristocratic atmosphere of the 
eighteenth century. But in all these there was little advance in 
historical knowledge. In 1905 Dr. A. Ruville produced a three- 
volume biography, the first large scale narrative based on original 
sources, and displayed to the full the fact that scientific method and 
research do not always produce historic truth. The author 
sustained an over-ingenious theory that Chatham was influenced 
by pecuniary motives at critical moments of his career. The 
statesman of English public life who cared least for pelf was ex- 
hibited as being perverted by petty financial motives. A number 
of curious coincidences were held to overbalance the testimony of 
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a long life, and a few details of fact overpowered the general 
judgment, and made science override common-sense. 

From a judgment so erudite but so strangely distorted it was 
necessary to appeal to a Higher Court. In his two monographs on 
party government in the reign of George IHI., Mr. D. A. 
Winstanley showed cogent reasons for dissenting from the view of 
Ruville. Mr. Winstanley’s learning was always as profound as 
his judgment was clear, moderate, and resolutely fair. But the 
rise and fall of ministers and of parties exhibited Chatham in his 
least convincing light as an internal statesman. Moreover, Mr. 
Winstanley dealt almost exclusively with the years after 1761, 
when the greatest period of Chatham’s life was already past. It 
has been reserved for Mr. Basil Williams to distance all competitors 
and to present us with a biography of Chatham, full scale and life- 
size, learned and lucid, popular and profound. 

In form the biography has many merits. The style is pleasant 
and agreeable, and the narrative flows easily, not without some 
touches of humour as (I. 377) when he tells us that, on the news of 
the fall of Louisburg in 1758, ‘‘ a great ball was given, attended by 
“ Prince Edward, who kissed all the ladies to enhance their joy,” 
or (II. 258) where the subtle innuendo of a note almost reminds us 
of Gibbon. The figure of Chatham is indeed sometimes swathed 
too thick in the bandages of contemporary history. His form does 
not always stand out clear and distinct against the background. 
The issues are not always sufficiently marked, and a party intrigue, 
or a struggle for some petty bill, seems sometimes as important as 
a-great diplomatic decision or a military triumph or catastrophe. 
Yet the general success is as indisputable as the difficulties are 
supreme. Seven hundred pages are very little in which to tell the 
story of a great man who lived in one of the greatest periods of our 
history, at the time when we conquered India and Canada and lost 
America. On every other page we see evidences of an original 
source, of a fresh fact, or of.a new presentment of an old one. 
Prodigious is the labour shown in the digestion of the printed 
materials, in the criticism and knowledge of manuscripts, in the 
distillation from a hundred different sources. The mere physical 
toil is immense in itself, the reconstruction for purposes of narration 
is an entirely new and even greater task. The perfect art of 
narration, for which Mr. G. M. Trevelyan sighs, depends partly 
on the individual, but partly also on the certainty of objective 
knowledge and ascertained fact. In some periods of history, as 
the age of Frederic the Great in Prussia, or of Charles I. in 
England, enough of such materials are already published, and 
we await only the artist. But in the little known Pitt period, 
the biographer, who wishes to raise a statue to Pitt, cannot 
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be an ‘artist alone. Twenty years hence it may be different, 
but to-day the sculptor must borrow something from the craft 
of the stonemason. We are told that Michael Angelo hewed 
out -his own statues from the marble, but we have heard of no one 
else who did. Carlyle might, perhaps, have performed the 
task for Chatham to-day. But it is beyond the power of the 
ordinary. mortal to advance knowledge at the same time that 
he adorns it. As it is, much of the work that Mr. Williams 
has done can never be superseded. He has placed our knowledge 
of Chatham on a higher plane than it has ever reached before, and 
thas made the longest stride yet taken in this period towards the 
goal of ultimate history. And he has presented this mass of new 
knowledge in a clear and consistent narrative, in a style that is 
pleasant, refined, and resolutely anti-Dryasdustian. 

We discern a few errors in the narrative, which may be worth 
mention. Thus Mr. Williams seems to believe that Pitt and not 
Dr. Johnson invented the famous phrase about “ the atrocious 
“crime of bejng a young man ” (I, 86). The grand outburst 
about America (quoted II., 194) should run ‘‘ America if she fell 
‘would fall like the strong man. She would embrace the pillars 
“of the State and pull down the constitution with her.” “A” 
and not ‘ the” makes the allusion to Samson lose its point, It is 
not certain that Jenkins, though summoned to the Bar of the House 
of Commons, ever actually presented himself and his ear there 
(I., 75). Again, though no siege is more accurately known than 
that of Quebec, the errors on it seem to be immortal. Mr. Williams 
will have it that there were two British guns in the field when there 
was but one, and makes Wolfe recite Gray’s Elegy to his officers 
when dropping down the stream in the boats for the final assault. 
In fact, Wolfe had enjoined silence on pain of death upon all 
except the navigators, and would not have broken it to recite 
poetry. Colonel Wood, whose authority Mr. Williams quotes, — 
has, in the Boston Transcript, December 15th, 1909, given con- ° 
vincing reasons for thinking that the incident occurred, but he 
regards the story of its taking place on the 13th as absurd and ` 
impossible. The legend has assumed different forms, but three 
independent witnesses testify to the fact that in after years a man 
called Robison told the story that Wolfe had recited Gray’s Elegy 
to him before the taking of Quebec. Robison was not in the boat 
expedition of September 13th, but as he was an expert surveyor, he 
was very probably with Wolfe on September 12th, when the latter 
was reconnoitring the North shore of Quebec from a boat. In the 
dreamy haze of an autumn afternoon, floating on the wide, green 
breast of the St. Lawrence, amid sublime scenery, and thinking 
of the.slaughter planning for the morrow, even a less poetical man 
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than Wolfe might have been moved to quote a verse on the glory 
and the frailty of human things. It is little wonder that such a 
verse, whispered perhaps unconsciously by Wolfe, should have 
been treasured ever after by the young man who heard it. “ This 
“conclusion,” thinks Colonel Wood, ‘‘ seems to be as near moral 
“ certainty as the testimony of any single witness can ever bg.” 
It is, at any rate, the only conclusion that can conceivably be true, 
and it is to be regretted that so fine a scholar as Mr. Williams 
should have been led to adopt the now obsolete version, which, 
though more melodramatic, is less actually moving. 

These errors, a few flaws in a prodigious mass of erudition, are 
purely of detail. Mr. Williams’s achievement is so great that he 
can afford to make a few blunders. We venture to think that he 
makes a few more with regard to persons. We doubt whether 
Pitt’s conduct, when he communicated secretly with the King vid 
Lady Yarmouth in October, 1756, was quite as defensible as he 
represents (I., 284). We enjoy the delightful tale of how New- 
castle refused to consider Pitts plans for the subjugation of 
‘America because he was entertaining a bishop at Christmas, but 
we are sorry Mr. Williams does not mention that Mr. Corbett first 
gave this gem to the world. We think that the importance of the 
Family Compact of 1733 is over-rated (I., 75). The latest available 
knowledge certainly does not reveal Vernon as a ‘‘ vain blusterer ” 
in the assault on Carthagena, but as a most able and educated 
seaman doing his best to keep his temper while in co-operation 
with a weak and impracticable general (I., 81). The attack upon 
Carteret (I., 102, 116) seems to us unfair. Carteret is accused of 
neglect of our Colonies and of the West, and of engaging in petty 
alliances with princelets in Europe (I., 102, 116). The truth we 
believe to be far from this charge. In the debates of 1739, no man, 
not even Walpole himself, showed as profound a grasp and as 
detailed a knowledge of commercial and colonial questions as 
Carteret. He was not, we believe, negligent of colonial interests, 
but thought that they could be best supported by warfare on the 
Continent of Europe. Pitt, when at the helm, had the price- 
less advantage of the experience of the War of the Austrian 
Succession, and could show that it was impracticable to pursue a 
policy of subsidising German princelets and of knocking the 
heads of European kings together for the benefit of our colonies. 
But, because the experiment had proved a failure, there is no 
reason to suppose that it was an absurdity. Still less does it seem 
to us to have been the idea of a dilettante, or of one without any 
clear plan of action. With a little more help from his colleagues 
or the Dutch, and a slightly better general than Cumberland, 
Carteret’s plans might have had a brilliant success. It is at least 
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Significant that Pitt himself, in after days, admitted his debt to 
Carteret and acknowledged him as his master in diplomacy. 
Similarly, we can hardly accept Mr. Williams’s strictures on New- 
castle and his conduct of the negotiations with France in the years 
1754-6. Even this most impartial biographer of Pitt cannot resist 
the suggestion that Newcastle’s behaviour was futile. But Julian 
Corbett in his masterly strategic study, England in the Seven 
Years’ War, has shown that the aims of the old Duke were sound 
enough. He wished to avoid war, or if he must have it, to limit it 
to lakes and rivers in America, and to avoid oceans and disputes 
on the Continent of Europe lest Danish, Swedish, or Spanish fleets 
might assist the French in an ‘‘ unlimited war.’ As Mr. Corbett 
points out, in 1757 the war was essentially an ‘‘ unlimited one,” 
and demanded an entirely different treatment from the “‘ limited 
‘war ° of 1754-5, with its frontier squabbles between redskins and 
trappers on the shores of the Ohio and Lake Ontario. 

When these points are noticed there remains astonishingly much 
to praise. The chapters on Pitt among his children and in the 
country are delightful, though (by the way) we have it from 
indisputable authority that the scene of the battle of Sedgemoor is 
not visible from the windows of Burton Pynsent (II., 170). Of 
Governor Pitt and the whole family of Pitts we learn far more than 
even Lord Rosebery could tell us. Of Pitt’s ilinesses, of Lady 
Hester’s care for him, and of his friends, we learn more than was 
ever known before. The careful recension of his speeches, some 
of which have been recovered from the French archives, others of 
which are remodelled or restored, is alone an almost priceless 
service. The editing and piecing .together required in such a 
task demands the most laborious care and the subtlest insight, and 
it is only in two instances that either seems at fault. 

We gain imperceptibly in knowledge of the man, as the narrative 
advances by touches of this kind. It is highly characteristic for 
instance, and yet, we believe, almost unknown, that Pitt made a 
grand stand for the reform of Habeas Corpus in 1758 (II., 37-9), 
that he was victorious in the Commons, but beaten in the Lords, 
and was thought to be about to resign. Our biographer, while 
doing justice to the ardent zeal of his hero for liberty, pauses to 
point out that he might have carried his point with a little more 
tact (II., 40). A little later on Mr. Williams insists that Pitt, though 
more enlightened than his brother Ministers in his Irish policy, 
treated the Viceroy (Bedford) with such scorn thathe . . . “lost 
‘all power of influencing his actions in Ireland ’’ (II., 46). Again, 
Mr. Williams does full justice to Pitt’s zeal on behalf of Wilkes, 
when he was arrested on a general warrant in time of peace, yet 
he shrewdly adds that Pitt himself had issued general warrants in 
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time of war. Plainly, this is a rare biographer, who sets down 
little in undue adulation. No one has before realised so well that 
intense and burning ardour for liberty, which possessed the very 
soul of Chatham, or has seen how that ardour explains his defence 
of the Irish Parliament, of the oppressed but ignoble Wilkes, and 
his love for the “ long injured, long neglected country of America.”’ 
Two passages from his letters show, perhaps, best how this love 
lay nearest to his heart. A man does not often pose in private 
letters to sister or to wife, and in these extracts the glow of 
enthusiasm quite overcomes the pompousness of style. In one of 
his earliest letters, written from Holland in 1731, he asks his 
mother to send over the Tory, George Lyttleton, to Utrecht— 
“ perhaps living in a Republic may inspire him with a love of 
“ liberty and make him scorn his chains.” A generation after, on 
February 21st, 1766, when the Commons repealed the Stamp Act 
which taxed America, Lady Hester wrote to Pitt, “the joy of 
** thousands is yours.” ‘‘ Happy, indeed, beyond expression was 
“the scene this glorious morning . . . . when the sun of 
‘liberty shone once more,” answered he, still remembering the 
applause of the Commons and the rapturous tumult of the crowd 

‘as he limped past them on his crutches, broken, weary, and 
triumphant. ‘‘ Wonder not,” he concludes, ‘‘if I should find 
“ myself in a placid and sober fever, for tumultuous exultation you 
“know I think not permitted to feeble mental successes.” One 
likes to think that the last resounding victory that Pitt was to win 
was achieved whilst he was still the Great Commoner, and that the 
cause was that of liberty and America. 

A great deal of what our biographer says about Pitt is not only 
new, but entirely convincing. No one, not even Horace Walpole, 
has demonstrated more clearly the impracticable nature of the 
Great Commoner, his imperious outbursts against his colleagues, 
the awkwardness and difficulty with which he fitted into the 
ministerial scheme of things, the horror with which he smote party 
politicians, the terror which this haughty screaming eagle inspired 
in the “ gentle warblers of the grove.” Again our biographer is 
the first to establish in detail what historians, acquainted with the 
unpublished sources, already knew as to the immense energy and 
laborious toil of Pitt. The ‘“ Table showing Mr. Pitt’s activities 
“ during his first Ministry ’’ (I., 314-6), and Chapter XI. on Mr. 
Secretary Pitt at work, are calculated to dispel for ever the 
legend, much popularised by Macaulay, that Pitt knew nothing 
perfectly save Spenser’s Faérie Queen (ad interim, we do not 
believe any man ever knew half that poem perfectly !). Even at the 
Pay Office this “wretched financier’’ appears to have been 
business-like, and to have shown some insight in the management 
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of accounts. No foreign minister of the eighteenth century ever 
had a better secret service, which contrived to serve him even after 
his fall. No English minister of the same period ever had a closer , 
acquaintance with the commercial resources and the landed wealth. 
of the colonies. 

Unfortunately, his economic policy, so far as we can judge it, 
seems to have been as calculated ultimately to eStrange the colonists 
as his political ideas were lively to charm them. After all, it was 
Pitt himself who, by his circular of 1760, took the first step to stop 
the smuggling into the West Indies, and thus created that profound, 
secret incentive to the American Revolution. We think that Mr. 
Williams hardly realises the greatness of the danger of Pitt’s. 
economic ideas, and how fatal they must ultimately have been to 
the Empire. But a biographer, who has done so much, deserves. 
some respite from criticism, and while we regret this omission, 
we can comfort ourselves with the reflection that no one has 
done so much to make Chatham living to the English-speaking 
race as this latest and best of his biographers. 


Harotp W. V. TEMPERLEY. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE. 


ANY years ago a very clever and charming old lady said to 
me that a man or woman who remained unmarried lost the 
nearest approach to heaven this world affords. She added that she 
knew, as she had been twice married; first to an Englishman and 
afterwards toa Frenchman. This old lady was une grande dame 
in the truest sense, and one could well understand that in all the 
relationships of life she had attracted the best conditions to herself. 
Another old lady, to whom I confided my intention of writing 
this article, snubbed me by saying that only a mag who had been 
happily married was entitled to speak about it. To her I ventured 
to reply that lookers-on sometimes see most of the game, and that, 
to quote a German saying, some people ‘‘ cannot see the wood on 
““ account of the trees.” It is not necessary to have undergone an 
experience to be able to write about it. No one has done more 
useful educational work than Herbert Spencer by his writings, and 
he was a childless bachelor. I can appreciate the complaint of 
Charles Lamb about the behaviour of married people, and endorse 
his experience that the crudest Benedick claims the superiority of 
knowledge. As a physician of mature age, I may claim to have 
seen a good deal of human nature, and to know the paramount 
importance of the part played by marriage in the game of life; 
therefore, my views may not be devoid of interest and usefulness. 
The subject is of special interest at the present time when some 
people argue that, as an institution, marriage is in the melting-pot. 
It is rather the fashion to sneer at its objects as set forth in the 
Marriage Service of the Church of England, and to exalt the claims 
of the individual over those of the Community and State. I shall 
endeavour to show in this article that the present system of 
monogamous and permanent union is the outcome of evolution, 
and makes for the welfare of the race, and incidentally, therefore, 
of the individual; and that the remedy for the evils and short- 
comings which undoubtedly exist lies—not in overthrowing the 
whole fabric or undermining its foundations—but in strengthening 
it and putting them ona sound basis. T shall briefly consider some 
of the obvious causes of failure, and shall suggest measures for 
their relief. 
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The subject is brought into special prominence at the present 
time by the issue of the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Divorce Laws, by the recent International Congress on Eugenics, 
and by the awakening of the public conscience in connection with 
the disclosures made in Parliament during the progress of the 
discussion upon the White Slave Act. There is more plain 
speaking nowadays than probably was ever the case before, and 
modern novels deal very freely with sexual matters. Much that is 
written and allowed to be sold is rank poison, and it behoves all 
who have the welfare of mankind at heart to unite in combating lax 
and selfish views on questions which vitally affect the very 
foundations of civilisation. 

Even if we reject the Catholic doctrine that marriage is a 
sacrament, we must admit the transcendent importance of the 
institution, not only immediate but ultimate. It involves more 
than the happiness of the individual man and woman, for upon it 
depends the moral and material progress of the nation. The Bishop 
of Carlisle, in a recent issue of the Hibbert Journal, says that 
the thermometer is no surer test of fever and disease in the body 
than is the expressed sentiment of the people regarding marriage 
_ the measure of their moral health. One is rather diffident in 
quoting the views of even the most distinguished ecclesiastics in 
lay journals, as they are often considered professionally 
prejudiced, but the experienced clergyman shares with the 
physician a deep insight into human nature and its requirements, 
and the Church’s views are borne out by the lessons of history. It 
may be that man was at first promiscuous and afterwards poly- 
gamous, but we know that as civilisation and culture advanced 
the true significance of single and life-long union between men and 
women became realised, and departure from that standard marked 
national disaster and decay. 

This was seen in the decadence and ruin of Imperial Rome. 
Laxity of morals and disregard of marriage were but symptoms of 
general devolution and decay; and so it is now. The conditions 
of marriage prevalent in many savage and barbarous communities 
may be quite natural and suitable in their stage of development, 
but if practised by us they are degrading and an insult to our 
development. How strange it is, therefore, to hear of people of 
refinement advocating a return to what they call “ first principles.” 
Many such people, however, are theorists only, and lead moral 
lives. They are the product of generations of good upbringing 
and reap the fruits of their ancestors’ self-denial and high ideals. 
They hardly realise what these doctrines mean to the ‘‘ man in the’ 
“street,” and the natural and logical trend of their theories, or 
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they would refrain from disseminating poison.* The -Minority 
Report of the Divorce Commission offers much evidence on this 
point, and shows that the tendency in the United States, where 
much laxity has prevailed, is to strengthen, rather than to weaken, 
the marriage bond.+ 

But I am writing about marriage and not about divorce. The 
subjects are, unfortunately, allied, and one cannot fail to be struck 
by the contradiction between theory and practice often shown by 
those making use of the Church service, wherein the candidate 
promises life-long attachment and faithfulness. It is stated that 
over sixty per cent. of all marriages in England are performed by 
Ministers of the Established Church alone, which shows that the 
hold of religion and the desire for religious sanction still rule 
popular opinion; and this being so, I think the Churches should 
take advantage of it and endeavour to strengthen the association 
between the civil and religious aspects of marriage. Let the 
clergy see that candidates for the holy estate of matrimony under- 
stand its responsibilities and the spiritual significance of the 
ceremony. Surely marriage is not less important than confirma- 
tion, and candidates for confirmation are received only after due 
preparation and examination. Persons desiring the blessings of 
the Churches may well be expected to undergo this discipline; 
and for the others the Registry Office and civil contract 
are available. The rites of the Church should be regarded as a 
privilege, and not a mere form. So much for the religious aspect. 
Religious feeling is personal and should not be unduly influenced, 
but it is different when we come to deal with the material side of 
marriage, and here the State is entitled to come into consideration. 

Much of the evil of unhappy marriages proceeds from thought- 
lessness or ignorance, and these should be combated and removed 
by proper instruction. The candidate who aspires to take upon 
himself the most important duties of citizenship cannot complain 
if the State insists upon certain conditions being complied with. 
These, of course, must not be too onerous, but a certificate should 


* George Meredith was more than half in earnest when he suggested marriage 
on the leasehold system terminable in seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years; and 
a distinguished novelist in his evidence before the Divorce Commission went 
further and advocated separation if passion or inclination passed or changed 
their objective. 

+ Dr. Samuel Dilke, corresponding secretary to the American National League 
for the Protection of the Family, whose experience is enormous, writes, “ we find 
no historical ground for the contention that easy divorce has increased social 
purity, or happiness, but that restlessness, sexual laxity, temptation to form other 
attachments, corruptiorl of home atmosphere, and selfishness instead of public 
well-being cause and accompany this social peril.” (Minority Report, Divorce 
Commission, 1912.) Russell Lowell, when American Ambassador in London, used 
to say that ‘‘ One of the greatest dangers that threatens America was the laxness 
of the divorce laws. We have got to change that,” he added, “and we shall 

change it.” 
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be required before marriage, as is now the case before burial. I hope 
the reader will not think that I wish‘to press the analogy unduly! 
Here, as in so many departments of life the good clergyman and 
experienced physician should work hand in hand. This is the 
age of efficiency, and the professions are on their trial. Clergy- 
men and doctors are responsible for the moral and physical well- 
being of the people, and the question is asked how is that responsi- 
bility faced? There are, I believe, societies in American cities 
doing practical work under the name of social service. No social 
service can be so useful as that of directing and educating public 
opinion regarding marriage, and the clergy and doctors are the 
natural leaders in such movements. 

Let them justify their position by practical outputting, and not 
be satisfied with holding services, giving general good advice, and 
dispensing bottles of physic. We are in a transition stage and as 
if the growth of Christian Science and such like systems of 
philosophy were not sufficient trials for orthodoxy, we have Mr. 
Lloyd George and his colleagues disestablishing the Church in 
Wales and refolutionising medical practice in Great Britain by 
the compulsory Insurance Act. Out of evil good may come, and 
it may be the first step towards an intelligent and national system 
of social service worked by experts who will instruct the people in 
the ways of health and happiness. Recent legislation for the 
control of the feeble-minded points to this development, and the 
State will now exercise its right to insist on certain conditions being 
complied with. For instance, it is beginning to be recognised as 
monstrous that the imbecile and epileptic should be allowed to 
go on propagating their species without let or hindrance, but there 
is still much to be done.” 

The important part played by women doctors in the discussion 
of this and other social and hygienic problems, convinces me that 
society will owe much in the future to this admirable class of 
women. In them we see knowledge and high efficiency combined 
with intuition and sympathy. In nothing is the influence of good 
and instructed women so much needed as in the consideration of 
sex questions. It is easy to exaggerate the importance of sex, but 
it is a fatal mistake to ignore it, and to leave the unveiling of its 


*Mr. Clarke Nuttall, an authority on Eugenics in a recent number of the 
Fortnightly Review, (March, 1911), relates a case within his own knowledge. A 
dwarf of poor mentality, with an appalling squint, left her place as household 
drudge to be married. He protested against the outrage, but was assured that 
«it didn’t matter, as he was no better than she, and that ıt couldn’t be wron 
as they were married in Church.” A statesman said last year that he woul 
rather be born the child of a healthy burglar than of a consumptive Bishop. The 
Bishop’s own conscience would, I am sure, prevent him from so offending against 
the race; and the burglar should be prevented by law, for burglarious instincts, 
as well as predisposition to tubercle, are inherited. One doésn’t gather grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles. 
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mysteries to chance. Women have suffered much in the past from 
sex abuses, and they must always bear the larger share of the sex 
burden. It is only fair, therefore, that they should have a con- 
trolling voice in dealing with sex questions. Hitherto they have 
‘acquiesced in the sentiments voiced, and the position laid down, 
by men ; and because men have confused ignorance with innocence, 
and have set up a system of false modesty, the most important race 
interests have suffered. But with the arrival of the new 
scientifically trained women we shall see a change, and they will 
co-operate with the best men in removing false ideas. My 
suffragist friends assure me that the Kingdom of Woman is at 
hand, and that it will prove to be the Kingdom of God. I earnestly 
hope so. : 

The investigations of Professor Freud, of Vienna, and of his 
school show how misunderstood sexual impressions received in 
early youth are responsible for much subsequent ill-health, such 


as hysteria and neurasthenia, as well as for moral weakness and 
practical failures.* 

It must needs be that knowledge comes, and if ‘withheld by its 
proper dispensers, it will be conveyed through tainted sources. 
This is especially the case with boys, and I urge upon parents their 
duty to see that their children’s health and prospects are not 


“It is impossible to explain Frendism in a footnote, and enquirers are referred 
to Frend’s numerous books and Papers or to those of his disciples, for instance, 
Dr. Coriat’s Morbid Psychology. Afonsh the growth of only a few years the 

3 ready enormous. Briefly, its practical 
application as it bears upon cases in point, may be outlined as follows. The 
c 


But nature does not suffer such shock to bo so dealt with; it becomes a “ buried 
complex”? and as a harmful foreign body works upon the sub-conscious mind 
and sets up trouble there. The trouble expresses itself in various forms of 
nia, neuralgia, insomnia, morbid 
ideas, fears, etc. The unbearable thought is converted into a somatic or a mental 
disease, and the sufferer himself even loses sight of the cause. 


poisoned by mental infection. Morbid germs work most havoc in virgin soul, 
and in those not protected by precautionary measures. Persons having to incur 
infection can be rendered immune by inoculation. We see new and barbarous 
nations decimated by the introduction of diseases for which their conditions have 
not prepared them, but these very races practise sex hygiene according to their 
lights and do not suffer their children to grow up in ignorance. As the result 
of this adjustment of practica to theory, at any rate they do not grow up hysterical 
and neurotic. Freud’s treatment is trying and tedious. It will be rendered 
unnecessary if the cause ia removed. Let us remedy the foul atmosphere which 
breeds infection, and create a health mentality which will neutralise the Poison. 
It is impossible to ignore the work of Freud and his distinguished followers. The 
physician or sociologist who attempts to do so will expose his ignorance and be 
left hopelessly behind. The discovery of Freudism does something to explain the 
place which confession fills in Roman Catholic Church discipline, and the 
beneficent part which the wise confessor sometimes lays in relieving disease 
But the confessor of the future must be a trained psyche 

he dispenses will be through the intellect and reason. 
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endangered by their neglect. Parents are often not the best 
exponents of delicate subjects; I think the family doctor, if worthy 
of his position, is well. suited for the confidence.- I have myself 
often been asked to undertake the task, and have been the means 
of enabling boys to pass unharmed through dangerous conditions. 
God forbid that true modesty should be offended or precocity 
encouraged. The contrary effect is achieved; the matter is dealt 
with, once for all, and relegated to its proper position for the 
future. f z 

Much stress has been laid in the past on the difference between 
men and women, and differential morality has been built up 
thereon. But I am sure these differences depend upon educational 
and social influences rather than on physiological requirements. 
Much evil is wrought, especially among boys, by the inculcation 
of false ideas about right and wrong, and this must be remedied. 
The same standard of morality should be required of both sexes, 
and the unanimous recommendation of the Divorce Commission 
insists upon ghis. The remarkable-success of Mr. Houghton’s 
clever play, Hindle Wakes, shows the trend of modern thought, 
and the controversy which it raised in the newspapers was most 
interesting and instructive.* . 

Speaking with some authority as an elderly physician, I know 
that continence is much more practised among men than is 
generally supposed, and incontinence is due more to bad example 
and erroneous teaching than to innate viciousness or physiological 
necessity. It would be a terrible physiological injustice if the 
needs of men and women were different. I am supported in this 
view by Professor Freud, who insists upon abstinence in the 
unmarried, and continence in the married. Holding, as he does, 
exaggerated ideas about the part played by sex, Freud’s testimony 
is particularly important. Parents should make searching 
inquiries as to the moral tone of the schools to which they send’ 
their children; boys should be taught true chivalry,+ and youths 
be made to see the transcendent importance of a woman’s virtue, 
and the meanness and dishonesty of robbing her of her most 
precious possession. 


* The plot of the play is briefly this. A young man, the son of religious parents, 
carries on a katson with one of his father’s mill-hands. It is discovered, and the 
parents of both parties discuss the position, and finally decide that the youth must 
marry the girl, though worldly friends declare it is only a youthful indiscretion 
on his part and want him to marry a rich girl of his own class. In the end the 
girl is appealed to and told she is to marry her lover. To everyone’s surprise 
she refuses, saying that she feels no deep-seated affection for him and that 
permanent union would be unendurable. She adds that she was only amusing 
herself as he was, and claims an equal right to do so. 

+ The Boy Scout movement, that splendid creation of Sir R. Baden Powell, is 
doing invaluable work in this direction. The Moral Education League, York 
Buildings, Adelphi, London, is also doing much to impress the young people 
with high principles when the brain is “ wax to receive, marble to retain.” 
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As we have seen the public conscience awakened about the White 
Slave traffic, so we shall find that it will deal with other 
sexual questions and that in all of them the influence of educated 
women will be exercised for good. The need is not for more 
license for women, but for less selfishness and more self-control 
for men. Above all things, we need an increased sense of the 
responsibilities and sacredness of the marriage connection, and 
young men and women must be made to understand that though 
physical attraction is most important and is often the initial stage 
of love at first sight, it is only when this is reinforced by deeper 
feelings, intellectual and spiritual, that real and perfect marriage 
exists. When we find this perfect union of body, soul, and spirit, 
the marriage may in truth be said to have been ‘‘ made in heaven.” 
At present such marriages are rare, but as enlightenment spreads 
they will become more common, and, in the meantime, our 
endeavour must be to raise the standard of all marriages to this 
level.* 

But short of this exceptional bliss, marriage, as we see it on the 
whole, is a success. Mr. Bernard Shaw says that at least fifty per 
cent. of people are happier married than if they had remained 
single (Quintessence of Ibsenism). Fortunately, the conditions 
of reasonable happiness are not too difficult of attainment. 
Thackeray said that propinquity and opportunity are all that is 
required of a young couple to bring about their engagement. It 
is interesting and touching to see how engaged couples honestly 
persuade themselves that their coming together is the result of 
elective affinity, and of almost miraculous arrangements of 
Providence; whereas the truth is that sex-attraction is a standing 
miracle and that God has ordained that the normal young man 
and young woman shall mutually attract each other. The relation- 
ship, often begun by chance, and instigated by physical attraction 
is cemented by living together in holy marriage, and sharing 
interests in common. The force of habit and the tendency of 
human nature to make the best of a bargain are factors in the 
success of marriage, and are arguments in favour of the legal 
permanence of the union. To enforce this view one need only 
consider how comparatively rarely human associations of any kind 
last long unless based on compulsion. 

The lover is an idealist, and in happy marriage this idealisation 


* It is most important for decent men and women to unite in disseminating sound 
views, to counteract the many harmful influences at work. In a Sunday paper 
with an enormous circulation among the working classes, one constantly sees the 
advertisement of a book on “ Marriage and its Mysteries.” I obtained a copy 
and found th&t it treated marriage from the lowest standpoint, and gave directions 
for evading the consequences oF unbridled animal indulgence, and for avoiding 
its natural fruit, the birth of children; not a word about true sex-hygiene, or 
the need of marital continence. 
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of the character and characteristics of the beloved object continues 
throughout life. To the bachelor this is a touching and often ån 
irritating feature; but we must acknowledge that the union of man 
and wife is largely based on emotion, and that pure reason should 
not have unfettered sway. 

„This continued idealisation can only exist when marriage 
proceeds from the highest motives, and these motives should, of 
course, be shared by both contracting parties. Women are often 
supposed to be the more sentimental sex, and to be more guided by 
their emotions than men, to possess ‘‘ a brain-cell less and a heart- 
“string more,” and it is probable that the result of these character- 
istics would be everywhere apparent if conditions favoured their 
development and allowed woman free exercise of her highest 
faculties. But the economic side of the question is, unfortunately, 
a ruling factor here, and as long as marriage is almost the only 
provision for her maintenance, we shall see ill-asorted unions and 
loveless homes. 

This state of things is well set forth by Miss Cicely Hamilton in 
her clever book, Marriage as a Trade, and I should like to say a 
few words about it from a man’s point of view. How often have 
I seen a young man full of high ideals marry the girl of his choice, 
thinking that she shares his feelings of exalted unselfish love, 
whereas she accepts him merely to make a change and to provide 
herself with ‘“‘ a local habitation and a name.” A man, unless he 
is a fortune-hunter, is not, at any rate, influenced by such sordid 
motives, and the woman is, therefore, assured of his honest 
attachment and preference. It is surprising that many marriages, 
entered into so unworthily, turn out as well as they do, and they 
demonstrate our adaptability to established institutions; but, 
whereas in, true marriage we see expansion and improvement in 
character, in these loveless or one-sided unions the most we can 
hope for is not absolute deterioration. 

The remedy for this state of things is the establishment of the 
economic independence of women, and this is attainable in two 
ways: first, by educating and training girls, like boys, to earn 
their own living, as we see increasingly the fashion ; and, secondly, 
by providing every girl with an adequate marriage portion. 

A French lady once said to me, commenting upon the numbers 
of attractive girls seen in England, who never have a chance of 
marriage, that she would feel ashamed if she had not provided her 
daughters with suitable husbands. Taine, in his Notes sur 
Angleterre, and Max O’Rell, in his John Bull et son Ile, 
express the same idea, and they maintain that woman’s position 
in France is much better than with us because French parents 
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recognise their responsibilities to their daughters, and make 
sacrifices in order to fulfil them. g 

In theory, the English system is perfect. We pretend that the 
woman makes a free choice and is married for love; but, in reality, 
unless she is possessed of special charm or is rather pushing, she 
is apt to be left in single blessedness. Statistics show that the age 
of marriage goes up every generation, owing to increased cost of 
living and the raised standard of luxury required. This is lament- 
able from the point of view of the individual, for it means the 
condemnation of a large proportion of men and women to lonely 
and unsatisfied lives; and it is bad for the nation, for it robs it of 
its most important product—children begotten at the parents’ best 
period of productiveness. 

The remedy for this state of things is obvious: marriage must be 
made possible and prudent by provision of its second requirement 
—money (love being the first}—which must be found by the 
parents. This requirement will have a good effect in every way: 
it will make the girl economically independent and*save her from 
the ignominious disposal of her person to almost any man able to 
support her; it will develop a proper spirit of responsibility, backed 
by practice of self-denial, in the parents; and it will supply the 
young man with capital at a critical period of his career, when a 
few hundred pounds may make all the difference between success 
and failure in life.* 

The position of the bride will be vastly improved, for instead of 
being a dependent upon her husband’s bounty she will be a real 
partner in the household. Of course, where women are sure of a 
lucrative profession, such money provision is not called for. I 
hope Mr. Lloyd George’s next social financial scheme will deal 
with the compulsory endowment of our daughters. Some recent 
women-writers, notably Miss Florence Farr in her clever little book, 
What the Modern Woman Wants, contend that women have the 
worst of the bargain under present conditions, and argue that wives 
are entitled to fixed salaries as housekeepers according to their 
husbands’ means. The idea is repulsive to most women; and the 
question of money should never arise in a well-ordered household. 
I understand that it is rarely a cause of misunderstanding between 
married couples in France, as it so often is in England. 

Another scheme, equally grotesque, advanced by some of the 
““new ’? women, is the taxation of bachelors; though, if marriage 
and the creation of a family come to be considered essential duties 
of citizenship, and especially if the economic impediment is 

*A number of the best Insurance Offices la themselves out for this class 
of business, and it is easy to insure the child at birth, and by annual instalments 


Provision is made for Marriage or upon attainment of a certain age. I understand 
that such a system is specially encouraged in Germany and is found to work well.- 
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removed by the State-endowment of girls, the point may demand 
consideration, for male celibacy would then be shown to depend 
upon mere selfishness or recalcitrancy. 

I know that many people think my view mercenary and un- 
English, and some men will say that they prefer their wives to 
come to them penniless and dependent upon their bounty. This 
is a survival of the old chattel and squaw idea, and is held by the 
sort of man who objects to his womankind being rationally 
informed upon sex questions. He thinks that all the knowledge, 
as well as all the money, should come from his side, and he calls 
this the chivalrous view. I see nothing chivalrous in it, and 
sensible women are beginning to resent it. Sensible men have 
learnt that rational education and economic independence do not 
diminish, but rather enhance the charm of sex. The men who 
cling to the notions of the last century had better become Turks, 
and doubtless they will find, at any rate for a few years, some lazy 
and stupid women pleased to fill their harems.* 

-Though higher education and economic independence will make 
women better helpmeets for the men found worthy of their love, 
there is no fear, as some people seem to think, of the normal woman 
refusing marriage. The calls of Nature are too strong for her, and 
her greatest happiness will always be found in true wifedom and 
motherhood; only, she will expect and insist upon a high ideal 
before and after marriage. The institution will assume its proper 
place, and we shall hear less of a desire to weaken the bond. In 
conclusion, I can only repeat the old advice to the young man on 
the choice of a wife: Let him fall in love with a girl who is blessed 
with a wise mother and who has proved herself a good and dutiful 
daughter. She cannot go far wrong if she has been brought up in 
a happy home ruled by love. A good daughter will make a good 
wife, and a good son will make a good husband. 

If these remarks have helped to establish principles and confirm 
waverers my humble efforts will be well rewarded. 


Cuar_es Lioyp Tuckey, M.D. 


*It is nevertheless worthy of remark that the polygamous Turk has for many 
years past become more and more rare, and I am informed by a lady who has 
written many books upon oriental subjects that in some twelve years of intimacy 
with Moslem households in various parts of Turkey and Egypt she bas never 
met a man, except in the very lowest classes, who had more than one wife. The 
Sultan has but one, and the Khedive had but one until very recently when he 
married, as a second, a European Christian.—Cf. Things Seen in Palestine. 
A. GOODRICH FREER. 
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ENAN spoke with prophetic insight when he said that if the 
nineteenth century were materialistic and sceptical, the 
twentieth would prove idealistic and believing. Signs of this 
change, the returning springtide in the spiritual world, are every- 
where about us. If, as has been shrewdly remarked, an age is 
better known by the books which it writes than by those which it 
reads, the interests of the spiritual life are at last coming to their 
own. The two great problems which to-day engage the interest of 
thoughtful minds are the problems of prayer and immortality. 
Very significant is the fact that these questions are no longer in 
the hands of professional theologians only. They have sur- 
mounted all ecclesiastical barriers, and their most fruitful discussion 
is to be found among the psychologists, the ethical philosophers, 
and the scientific students of the history of religion. It is part of 
the consciousness of our time that though religion may have its 
roots in transcendent mysteries beyond the grasp of human 
imagination, it has its phenomena in the visible order, affects our 
present well-being, bears upon life and happiness, and achieves 
results in mind and body which, without it, were impossible. 
Within organised Christianity, the time-spirit is making itself 
felt. There are signs of a revival of a belief that is more than 
traditional in the reality and value of prayer. Here we may note 
the call for a revised Prayer-book which will more fitly represent 
our zsthetic needs and sociological aspirations, as well as our newer 
religious insights; the gatherings for informal prayer as a supple- 
ment to stated liturgical services; and, generally speaking, the 
larger place which prayer is beginning to occupy in the general 
Christian consciousness. But this practical interest in prayer is 
by no means confined to Church-going circles. We are witnessing 
to-day the rise of quasi-mystical and therapeutic cults in which 
prayer plays a conspicuous rôle. Among these there is, perhaps, 
none more curious and interesting than ‘‘ The Fellowship of 
“ Silence and Meditation,” which is calling many persons to prayer 
who have little or no interest in theological doctrines and Church 
customs. ‘There are groups which meet at stated times for silent 
prayer, bound together only by their common belief in a spiritual 
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world, and in the possibility of access to it, and after a half-hour of 
communing, without a word spoken, go their several ways. Not 
less notable is the fact that there are thousands who, though unable 
through some agnostic bias, to pray, yet sympathise with the 
remark of the sceptical physician in Miss Silberrad’s Curayl: 
“ Prayer does make a difference. If I knew how, if I believed—oh, 
“hang it! I’d give my right hand for a little more faith and a little 
“less knowledge.” 

Our age is nothing if not biological. Every existing institution 
and practice must be viewed from the standpoint of life and its 
preservation. We cannot be said to understand the meaning or 
the value of any human propensity until we know its relation to 
man’s claim on life. People are beginning to see that if prayer 
has survived, while many other primitive religious practices have 
perished, there must be some reason for this survival. It is obvious 
that if prayer had not satisfied a vital need, more or less successfully, 
it would long since have disappeared. The question to-day is not 
—Does prayer correspond to any reality? It is rather this—How 
are we to understand and practise prayer, so that the reality which 
it implies may be brought to bear most effectively upon our lives? 

The first question on which something must be said is one of 
definition. What is prayer? We must distinguish this spiritual 
act from others, such as meditation and ecstasy, which may merge 
into, or emerge out of it, but which are not to be identified with it. 
Diderot’s famous words testify to the psychological need that gives 
birth to prayer, and yet do not constitute a prayer in the strict sense 
of the word: ‘‘ Oh, God, I know not whether Thou art, but I will 
“ think as if Thou didst see into my soul, and I will act as if I were 
‘in Thy presence.” Here we havea noble act of self-consecration, ° 
but no more. You cannot hold communion with a hypothetical 
Deity. Nor, again, can we give the name of prayer to such vague 
states as are described in these terms: ‘‘I do not think literally of 
:“ the will of God, or of its guidance. I meditate on the work which 
“ I ought to accomplish best, and on the means of realising it. In 
“each of these periods of thought it seems to me that in some way 
“ I readjust myself to that which appears to be my duty. I confess 
“to myself my faults, and I form new resolutions to master them. 
“ Frequently at such moments I begin to think of my friends. I 
“ make an inward effort to see their good sides, and, if they have 
“any faults, to forget them.’’* The characteristic note of prayer 
is that it presupposes a spiritual Other, with whom we would hold 
communion. The influx of energy, the various feelings of peace, 
poise, invigoration, zsthetic satisfaction, and contemplative enjoy- 


* Quoted (from an unpublished manuscript) in Leo’s Etude Psychologique sur la 
Pritre, p. 4. 
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ment are often accompaniments of various mental exercises, and 
are, therefore, not peculiar to prayer. What is peculiar is that in the 
act of prayer we turn ourselves to Another whose fellowship we 
would enjoy, whose help we would seek, or whose forgiveness we 
would ask. Prayer is thus the expression of the social character 
of consciousness. Hence, we must get rid of the popular concep- 
tion that prayer is a rigid mechanical process whereby a man goes 
to God and asks for a definite, concrete boon. Is the gift bestowed ? 
The prayer is answered. Is.the gift withheld? The prayer passes 
unheard. Such a notion is the mere survival of primitive super- 
stition. We are to find in prayer, as Dr. Illingworth remarks: 
‘“ The affirmation of our social nature and its only adequate end in 
“unison with the absolute and permanent source of all society. 
“ Its human analogue is not petition, but intercourse with a friend. 
“ Primarily, we desire such intercourse as an end in itself simply 
“ because our friend is our friend, and the fact of converse with 
“him manifests and satisfies our friendship.’”’* Prayer is thus 
not a monologue, but a dialogue, a converse,ea communion. 
Hence, with the idea of prayer, the idea of God is intimately bound 
up. What kind of a God is He to whom we would pray? Has He 
personal attributes? Is He an impersonal energy, an infinite 
reservoir of forces? On the basis of the former doctrine we can 
have prayer; on the basis of the latter, we may have a prayer-like 
attitude and even some of the benefits of prayer, but hardly prayer 
itself. The pantheist can meditate, and by his meditation can feel 
himself at one with the infinite life of the Universe. But only he 
who believes that there is a higher Presence who sees him through 
and through and can make response to his approach may be said 
really to pray. In the praying consciousness God must be 
personalised, though in thus personalising Him, reflection may 
testify that we are making use of symbolic imagery. 

The question which multitudes are asking to-day is: What can 
religion do for us? What is its value for life? Especially do they 
put this question in connection with prayer which, as Sabatier says: 
“is religion in act, that is real religion.” Now prayer is either 
practical, capable of doing things, or it is absurd or even ridiculous. 
Either it means unspeakable blessedness, enlargement of life, 
release of psychic energies hitherto bound fast, a real increase in 
spiritual power, or it is vanity and emptiness. Prayer is thus seen, 
as a matter of cold scientific fact, to have an important bearing upon 
character. Like morality or-art, it is a factor in the formation of 
human personality. Other things being equal, the praying man 
has a unity of life, and a corresponding forcefulness of character 
to which the non-praying man can lay no claim. As William 


* The Christian Character, pp. 125-126. 
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James remarks: “ In few of us are functions not tied up by the 
“ exercise of other functions. Relatively few medical men and 
“ scientific men can pray. Few can carry on any living commerce 
“with God. Now many of us are well aware of how much freer 
“and abler our lives would be were not such important forms of 
“ energising not sealed up by the critical atmosphere in which we 
“have been reared. There arein everyone potential forms of 
“activity that actually are shunted out from use. Part of the 
“imperfect vitality under which we labour can thus be easily 
“‘explained.’’* It is a matter of history that men who have really 
prayed have also been men of unusual force of character. One 
cannot conceive that Martin Luther, or General Gordon, or Mr. 
Gladstone would have been the men they were, or would have left 
the mark they did, had they not been men of prayer. The Master 
of prayer seems to have been most impressed by its quality as an 
energising principle in human nature. There has come down to us 
a great mystical saying of His which bears every mark of 
authenticity : ‘‘ This kind goeth not out save by prayer.” In other 
words, something happens which would not happen but for prayer. 
Prayer, then, is a cause. It operates in the world of facts. It 
works like other substantial realities of experience. In the ethical 
region it has power to transform character, making bad persons 
good, and turning the conventionally good into heroes and 
heroines of the spirit. There is not a mission hall in the slums of 
any of our great cities which cannot boast of the moral achieve- 
ments of prayer, some of them dramatic and spectacular enough. 
Under the influence of mystic contact with the Unseen, sinful 
habits fall away from men and women, and their lives are lifted to 
new planes of experience, where even the face of Nature seems 
transfigured as with an ideal glory. Unsuspected spiritual possi- 
bilities leap into activity, and the subjects of this wonderful 
experience speak of themselves henceforth as ‘‘ twice-born men.” 
In psychological language the social relation implied in prayer is 
realised, and a larger and better self than the self hitherto known 
has become a fact. 

Now, while many religious thinkers magnify the power of 
prayer in the purely ethical or spiritual region, they fight shy of 
recognising its validity in any other sphere of human experience. 
One of the living issues in religion, at the present time, is the 
relation of prayer to disease. It is a scandal to modern theology 
that it has never seriously grappled with this problem. The whole 
region covered by the influence of spiritual forces on diseased or 
disordered states, has become the almost exclusive preserve of 
crack-brained enthusiasts, of charlatans, conscious and uncon- 


* Energies of Men, p. 34. 
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scious, with the result that thoughtful and self-respecting men 
dismiss the phenomena as the product of ‘‘ suggestion,” and 
therefore as having no connection with spiritual religion. And yet 
the facts remain that Christ appeared in the double capacity of 
Teacher and Healer, that His disciples followed His example, and 
went forth, casting out demons, as well as preaching the Gospel, 
that for three centuries the Church gained her most signal victories, 
as Dr. Harnack has brilliantly shown in his Expansion of 
Christianity, because of her startling achievements in the healing 
of the psycho-physical miseries of the ancient world, and, finally, 
that among the great men of the Christian religion, the very 
greatest did not hesitate to find in prayer a weapon strong against 
disease, as against sin and vice. A belief shared by such men as 
St. Paul, Augustine, Origen, Francis of Assisi, Luther, Sweden- 
borg, and John Wesley cannot be dismissed as an unhappy 
accretion to Christianity which must be apologised for as the 
product of an overstrained enthusiasm. We really ought to ask— 
What is the irrationality in this use of prayer?* If the aim of 
~ prayer be, as has been said, the construction of a larger, stronger, 
and more harmonious self, and if there are states of mind, habits, 
partly mental and partly physical, which make for weakness, 
dissociation, and unrest, must not prayer in achieving its aim 
abolish these? There are forms of disorder which are not primarily 
affections of the body but of the soul, miseries and disorders of the 
mind, invasions of personality, stresses so poignant that only the 
power of the spiritual world, mediated through prayer, avails to 
quell them, and to restore inner harmony and integrity. A cogent 
illustration is that of alcoholism. The most recent investigations 
assert that we have here primarily not a physical disease, but a 
psychic disorder, a serious affection of the self which paralyses the 
energies that make possible the spiritual life. In the alcoholic we 
have a problem that is fundamentally psychological and ethical, 
and only in a very minor degree physical. What the alcoholic 
needs is a different self, and the establishment of this different self 
is the function of prayer. 

The rise of the new psychology, with its emphasis on the im- 
portance of the subconscious, has thrown light upon the mechanism 
by which prayer, considered as a mental event, operates. In 
prayer we surrender ourselves to One holier and mightier than we. 
This self-surrender means the giving up of conscious concentrated 
effort and the falling back upon the energies of the subconscious 
factor in our mental life. This involves a change of mental 
attitude. Now, let the new attitude be motived by the thought that 
He to Whom we resign ourselves is the embodiment of all our ideal 
hopes and aspirations, and with the self-surrender there comes a 
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sense of quiet, of rest, of satisfaction—the feeling which the mystics 
describe as the settling of the soul in peace. ‘‘ When,” says 
Brother Lawrence, ‘‘ God finds a soul permeated with a living faith, 
“ He pours into it His graces and His favours plenteously. Into 
“the soul they flow like a torrent; which, after being forcibly 
“ stopped against its ordinary course, when it has found a passage, 
“ spreads with impetuosity its pent-up flood.” In other words, 
unity takes the place of anarchy. The dissociated states of con- 
sciousness are harmonised, and the misery and wretchedness of a _ 
divided self gradually vanish away. 

The question, formerly so much debated: Are the effects- of 
prayer merely subjective, or are they objective as well ?—has 
assumed a new form. The truth is that the subjective and the 
objective cannot be separated as though the material world were a 
closed circle, whereas, as all the higher thought of our time assures _ 
us, it is penetrated through and through by spirit, and more 
especially is this true of the matter which in our own physical 
organism lies closest to human consciousness. Prayer creates the 
new self, but the new self does not live in a vacuum. It, in turn, 
creates the new environment, both as regards the physical organism 
and the world around, and thus it comes about that objective 
changes take place which would not have taken place, but for the 
intervention of the spiritual state induced by prayer. 

But if prayer can bring these great things to pass, why do so 
many persons complain that they have prayed for years, and yet 
have derived no appreciable good? Here we come face to face 
with the problem of unanswered prayer. A complete solution of 
this problem is not possible, for all the factors in the problem are 
not known tous. But at least we can see this—that tHere is a right 
and a wrong way of praying; that prayer, like any other 
phenomenon, is under certain laws without obedience to which no 
result follows, nothing is done; that it is certain that all men pray 
at some time or other of their lives, for even the most frivolous 
natures, in the presence of some heart-shaking disaster, are stripped 
bare of all pretence and catch a glimpse of reality; yet it remains 
true that prayer is an art, and like every other art demands know- 
ledge of its methods—if one may say so, of its technique. There 
is, first of all, the law of limitation. Prayer is not an omnipotent 
energy over-riding all other energies, a mere exercise of magic 
whereby we gain our desires simply for the asking, without any 
regard to the nature of the desire or the method of the request. 
For example, modern science has graven deep on our minds the 
fact_that the world is governed by general laws which never break 
faith with us. ‘‘I bless God,” said Rousseau, “but I pray not. 
“ Why should I ask of Him that He would change for me the 
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“* course of things, do miracles in my favour—I, who ought to love, > 
‘“ above all, the order established by His wisdom and maintained by 
“ His providence—shall I wish that order to be dissolved on my 
“account? As little do I ask of Him the power to do well. Why 
“ask what He has already given?” Now it is true that God does 
govern the Universe by general laws. The regularities of heaven 
and earth are but the modes of the Divine action. Harshly as these 
laws at times bear upon the individual, without them a Universe 
would be inconceivable. We should have a chaos, not a cosmos, 
and the perfecting of the human spirit would be a hopeless task. 
Therefore, true prayer does not aim at setting aside any of the 
universal rules that govern the solid framework of Nature. Its 
function here is to calm the mind, uplift the heart, and impart the 
grace of endurance. Why should gravitation cease to operate 
because we pray? Why should the sun’ shine or the rain fall in 
obedience to our behest? But even within the sphere of the 
personal life there are limitations to the power of prayer. 
Providence puts burdens upon us which prayep is powerless to 
remove. ‘There are handicaps in the race of life, and we must bear 
them to the end. Must we, then, say that prayer is valueless? On 
the contrary, it turns its limitations into a glory, for it gives power 
to the soul to triumph over its weakness and to find through its 
very trials a larger vision and a grander world. 

Then there is a law of limitation in regard to the objects prayed 
for. ‘It would be,” said Professor Hermann, ‘‘a shameful 
‘misuse of prayer if trifles which have really no significance for 
“our inner life were to be made the objects of our prayers.’’* The 
end and aim of prayer is the development within us of a better 
self, and anything which does not bear upon this development has 
no place in genuine prayer. Rousseau is right when he limits the 
working of prayer by the laws of the physical world. He is wrong 
when, in the moral and spiritual sphere, he throws man back upon 
the exercise of his natural powers; for we know that through 
fellowship with God in prayer there come reinforcement to our 
moral energies and a steadier hold upon moral realities. Then, 
again, the same type of prayer is not suited to all our moods. 
When in the full tide of physical and mental health, our prayers 
will naturally come under the psychological law of attention. 
There is nothing arbitrary about this law. Just as the student must 
arrest certain thoughts that float along the stream of consciousness, 
hold them up, as it were, to his mental eye, and regard them in 
their various relations, that out of them he may build a coherent 
system of ideas, so in the spiritual realm he who would achieve 
anything by prayer must have his mind intent upon the subject 
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matter of his prayer. But there are other moods, when the law of 
concentration must give place to the law of relaxation. There are 
hours of sickness or depression or discouragement, when the wheels 
of being run slowly and the Universe is draped in sombre hues; 
then it is not mental activity but relief from activity that is needed; 
yet not mere cessation of consciously directed thought, but rather 
the quiet, restful realisation of a Presence which brings peace, rest, 
and a sense of well-being. Thus in prayer do we escape from our 
own sick, weary, and contracted self to a self radiant in health and 
strength and beauty. 

What now of the future of prayer? Along what lines should its 
investigation move? To begin with, we need a greater amount of 
expert testimony. Those who have become more or less masters 
of the art should set down their experiences, the methods they have 
employed, and the result they have won. It is true that one recoils 
from laying bare the sacred intimacies of the soul, but only thus 
can progress be made in the most difficult of all arts. Still further, 
we need a careful scientific record of the observed phenomena of 
prayer, psychological and ethical, especially in the field of moral 
therapeutics. Along with this would go a better knowledge of the 
laws which govern prayer, and of the moral and physical limits 
within which it operates. Everyone knows the disappointments of . 
unanswered prayer. Why is it that out of the myriad of prayers 
we are continually raising up, such a large proportion miss the 
mark? What are the principles obedience to which would prevent 
the waste of so much spiritual energy? Lastly, a better acquaint- 
ance with the possibilities of social prayer would be of value in the 
culture of the spiritual life. We know that under certain conditions 
psychic phenomena of a sufficiently puzzling character can be 
‘produced, when a few like-minded persons meet together for the 
purpose. Why should not spiritual phenomena, a greater 
enthusiasm of humanity, a larger measure of power, a greater 
consciousness of dominion over the world, and an increased sense of 
victorious energy against evil of every kind, be the every-day 
experience of men who do not merely repeat prayers, but who 
really pray ? 


SAMUEL McComs. 


THE ECONOMIC PRESERVATION OF BIRDS. 


OWN to a hundred years ago the wild life of the world was 
in little or no danger from mankind. It is early in the 
nineteenth century that the first beginnings of Colonial develop- 
ment on a large scale are to be noted. Then came the era of 
manufacture, the growth of factories, the discovery and develop- 
ment of steam power, the demand for fresh markets, industrial ' 
unrest, and the thought in the minds of the general public that 
there were vast territories ready to yield their treasures to those who 
would face a few hardships for the sake of claimjng them. - 

It may be seen even from the briefest survey how European 
civilisation has dominated the rest of the world in the past 
hundred years, aided, of course, by superior armament and by 
discipline, but it is almost impossible for us to realise the full extent 
to which wild life has suffered in Africa and in North America. 
Some beasts or birds were dangerous to life or hurtful to crops 
sown on. ground for the first time in its recorded history, other 
animals and birds were good for,food or had skins that would serve 
for clothing or ornament. The Passenger Pigeon, to name one 
American bird, existed in its millions before the westward rush in 
North America; to-day, this fast breeding and attractive creation 
has been literally eaten off the face of the earth. ‘ 

We now have to consider the economic side of the destruction of 
wild life, and here we are faced by a problem that demands sober 
consideration. Wild beast and wild bird alike suffer from the 
possession of an economic value. From the days of Nimrod, 
man has pursued wild life for his own advantage, and to the 
end of all time he will continue to do so. This tendency 
cannot be suppressed; it can at best be limited and controlled. 
My own view, and the view of those with whom I am 
associated, is that no man has the right to practise, permit, or 
encourage the reckless slaughter of any form of wild life, but that 
he has the right, under proper conditions and restrictions, with the 
minimum of cruelty, to take a moderate toll of every form. It is also 
his duty to replace where he takes away, to build up as much as he 
destroys, and to recognise that his generation is no more than the 
trustee of generations unborn. . 
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The Committee for the Economic Preservation of Birds is trying, 
in the face of many difficulties, to apply this principle to the feather 
trade of Europe. There is a considerable section of the community 
whose compassionate heart is stirred to its depths by the thought of 
killing, not the hideous killing of the unlicensed slaughter-house, 
which we are among the last of really civilised nations to retain, nor 
the slaughter of our hand-reared pheasants by their thousands in a 
day to amuse a few men who have no better use for their time and 
money during the winter months. This compassion is stirred by 
the thought of sufferings of wild birds in the tropics, by the killing 
of egret, Paradise bird and the rest, for trade. Protests are made, 
too, because some beautiful birds are rare, or thought to be rare, 
but what happens to the rare bird that is so unhappy as to light 
anywhere in England and to meet a ‘‘ sportsman °? Does he spare 
it because of its beauty, its rarity, or its helplessness? 

It might be better if as a nation we were to regard our own 
slaughter-houses and covert sides before we sought to reform the 
swamps and juggles of the tropics, but the step is one in the right 
direction, for it is clear that in the collection of plumage and skins 
of birds for the feather trade there must be a measure of cruelty. 
The work is sometimes carried on by native hunters, and part of it, 
at least, in countries where even human life is not regarded as a 
thing that matters. If we treat birds as we do, what can 
we expect from the half-bred Indian hunter? Underneath the 
exaggeration—gross, palpable, and deliberate—which has sub- 
merged a section of the Press and public, underneath purple prose 
and hysterical headline, even behind the photograph that has been 
helped to tell a sensational story, there lies ample evidence of 
cruelty, ample evidence of reckless killing, and of killing at a season 
when life should be sacred, and the question that presents itself to 
bird-lovers of the saner and less passionate kind is how far economic 
need can justify existing conditions, and how far sober action can 
remedy them. 

Turning to the question of what is happening in the tropical 
countries from which the bright-plumaged birds come, we find 
ourselves at once at a loss for lack of trustworthy evidence. With 
regard to the egret, whether it be the large bird or the smaller one, 
it is clear that tens of thousands are killed annually, and that many 
of these are killed at the breeding season. I have seen in the sale 
rooms patches of the skin of the White Heron with the scapular 
nuptial plumage attached, and, in common with all members of the 
Economic Committee, am strongly of opinion that every effort is 
called for to put an end to the vile practice of killing birds in nesting 
season. On the other hand; [find on inquiry that these ripe plumes 
are arriving in ever diminishing quantity, and that three times 
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their bulk is coming in the form of plumes that are not ripe, or to 
speak more accurately are over-ripe. They come from birds that 
have either reared their young before they were killed, or they are 
plumes that have actually been moulted by birds that have never 
seen a hunter. Making further inquiry one finds that in South 
America the demand for egret plumes has brought about a measure 
of protection for the birds that wear them. The great landowners 
are becoming alive to the truth of our old nursery adage that it does 
not serve to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. The dead heron 
can only yield what is on its body, the living heron will renew its 
beauties year by year. So the landowners are beginning to protect 
the garceros where the mated birds build their nests, and the 
dormitorios where the unmated birds sleep. Most of the nesting 
birds that are shot would appear to be either the victims of the 
predatory hunter who lies in wait for them as they go to and from 
the garceros, or they are the victims of raids on some unprotected 
colony in No Man’s Land. In short, while the reign of cruelty is 
by no means over, the reign of common-sense has pegun, and has 
begun at the bidding of the commercial interest, perhaps the 
greatest motive force in our generation. 

Another bird in which great interest is taken is the beautiful 
Paradise bird of New Guinea and the adjacent islands, and the adult 
males of all species of Paradise bird are pursued with certain 
restrictions in Dutch New Guinea and under the rose in British and 
German New Guinea. In the last-named country, as in Papua, 
there is legal restriction—for what it is worth. It might be thought 
that this killing is likely to lead to extinction, but even here we must 
be careful. The area of British New Guinea is ninety thousand 
square miles, and the area of German New Guinea seventy 
thousand square miles. When we remember that a great part of 
this vast area is practically unexplored, and when we divide the 
number of birds sent to Europe by the number of square miles 
there are in the island, we shall see how easy it is to form ideas 
that the facts will not bear out. What we have to guard against is 
the serious reduction of any localised species. We have also to ask 
ourselves whether through the medium of domestication or by the 
creation of reservations or the establishment of close seasons we 
can do anything to secure the essential plumes of a beautiful bird 
without harming it. 

The lesson of ostrich farming in South Africa has much to teach 
us, for not only has the killing of wild birds been substituted by a 
trade in the plumage of domesticated ones, but the plumes of the 
tame ostrich are said by those who know what they are talking 
about to be far superior to those of the wild birds, and the trade 
has developed to such an extent that it is now worth upwards of two 
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and a-half million pounds a year to South Africa, and ostrich farms 
are being established as far away as the South of France. The Rhea 
or Nandu of South America, commonly known as the South 
American ostrich, is now being preserved, and there is reason to 
believe that its somewhat coarse plumage will, in a few years, 
become greatly improved. 

It may be objected that to leave all questions of protection to the 
regulation of the trade is a dangerous thing, and such an objection 
is reasonable. Demand may levy too heavy a toll upon supply, 
and, in the haste for profits, killing may, and probably would, 
outrun discretion. What is required is a strong and correctly 
informed public opinion, one that does not err on the side of 
sentimentality on the one hand, or indifference on the other, and it 
was to create and to inform such a public opinion that the Com- 
mittee for the Economic Preservation of Birds was established in 
the spring of last year after two years of patient negotiation. When 
April comes again, three years will have passed since I approached 
my colleague, Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, in the sanctuary of the 
Selborne Society and asked him if he would associate himself with 
me in the creation of such a Committee, and he promised to make 
inquiry on his own account and consider the question on its merits. 
At that time there was no question of a Government Bill, and the 
case of certain rare birds seemed to be very serious. Mr. 
Webb investigated the condition of the trade in England 
and abroad, and he then approached the Council of the Selborne 
Society, which appointed a Committee to confer with Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell, the distinguished Chairman of our Executive, and with 
certain merchants representing an important section of the London 
Chamber of Commerce. Thanks to the good offices of the Selborne 
Society, and thanks, too, to Mr. Webb’s untiring efforts, the 
Economic Committee was formed. In the first place, it was to 
provide a certain neutral ground whereon merchants and naturalists 
might seek to bring their naturally diverse points of view into focus. 
This has been done. Secondly, it sought to institute a careful 
inquiry into the conditions now obtaining at the centres of collection 
and distribution. This is being done. Thirdly, it sought to unite 
the great commercial centres of the Continent for common action in 
the case of birds found to be in danger of extermination or serious 
reduction, and here it has already met with complete success; 
indeed, the possibilities that negotiations have ‘opened up are 
remarkable. Invitations were sent to leaders of science throughout 
the country and to learned and other societies to send represen- 
tatives to the Executive Committee. The only thing required of 
these representatives was that they should bring an open mind, and 
should judge the position on its merits. The merchants, through 
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the London Chamber of Commerce, gave an undertaking to abide 
by the decisions of the Committee, the French merchants through 
their Inter-Syndical Chambers had expressed their readiness to 
do the’same, the German and Austrian merchants were being 
approached. Naturally, under these circumstances the London 
merchants urged that guarantees of an open mind should be 
obtained from those who joined the Committee, for it was clearly 
useless to ask men to take part in an inquiry if their minds were 
already made up, and if they accepted as gospel truth the fantastic 
utterances of sensation-loving societies or individuals. 

The latest move in the great game of hampering the work of the 
Economic Committee has been to declare that it is the offspring and 
servant of the trade. This is a deliberate untruth. The Com- 
mittee exists, not to support, but to regulate the traffic in birds, and 
not merely to regulate it in England, where a Prohibition Bill 
would make all regulation unnecessary, but throughout Europe in 
countries where there is no suggestion of prohibition and the writ 
of British authority does not run. The trade in England, though of 
considerable dimensions, is largely a carrier’s trade; the bulk of 
the raw material sent over to this country goes from the sale rooms 
to the Continent. France is the chief dealer in the skins and 
plumage of foreign birds, her industry supports more than 
fifty thousand workpeople, and is valued at several million 
pounds a year. France has told England more than once that 
she will be no party to any action that threatens the plumage 
business. She has refused definitely to send representatives to 
an International Conference, and the result of a Plumage Bill 
passed in this country would be merely to transfer the 
carrying trade to a Continental port where skins and plumages 
would be distributed to the countries that will continue to use them. 
The incentive to improve the condition of birds and to remedy or 
greatly to modify the evils that exist would be lost. 

If it be found that a certain bird should not be used, the Committee 
working in London and in Paris and elsewhere advises the mer- 
chants, who thereupon request their brokers not to deal in the 
threatened species, and in this way the news that there is no market 
will spread to the ends of the earth, and those who kill for profit 
will hold their hand. It goes without saying that the sportsman 
and the scientific collector will continue to kill if they get the chance, 
but there is no Government so presumptuous as to raise its hand 
against these favoured specimens of humanity, except when, not 
being ex-Presidents of the United States of America, they carry 
shooting expeditions into Government Reservations. 

The Committee has been established for one year, and in 
face of many difficulties, we can point to results of which we 
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have every reason to be proud. We have instituted a system 
of close inquiry throughout all the regions wherein birds are 
pursued for their plumage. We have united the merchants 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, and Austria in a solid 
undertaking to accept the result of our findings. This is not 
all. We have been able to put a period to certain illicit 
trafic, and to place upon the protected list a considerable 
number of birds. In less than a year we have instituted protection 
throughout Europe for certain birds. No Society that has been 
working on other lines has accomplished as much in a score of years. 

In the first place, the Committee decided to place upon the list 
of protected birds three beautiful species of Australian origin. The 
Lyre bird, the Rifle bird, and the Regent Bower bird are nominally 
protected by the Commonwealth Government of Australia, but 
there has been an underhand traffic in them, they have been 
smuggled out of the country and offered at the fancy feather sales. 
This traffic is about to end. 

There is in Guatemala, Costa Rica, and other parts of the North 
of South America, a singularly attractive bird called the 
Resplendent Trogon or Quetzal, formerly, I believe, sacred, and 
even to-day held in high regard. This also is about to enjoy, pro- 
tection. The whole family of the Cotingidz (Chatterers), including 
several species for which there has been a trade demand has been 
adjudged to need protection and will receive it. The Flamingo and 
the Spoonbill, two birds familiar enough to us all, have been the 
objects of close inquiry for some weeks past, and they, too, have 
been placed upon the protected list. The Cattle Egret is the latest 
bird to be found in need of protection; it has come from India 
by the hundred thousand hitherto. At this moment questions 
relating to other’ species are being carefully considered, not only 
in London, but in Paris and in Berlin; in the last-named capital 
a very powerful Committee was established at the end of last year. 
Two of the greatest German ornithologists, Professor Reichenow 
and Dr. Heinroth, have joined, and the German Colonial Society 
has sent some of its leading members. The Committee decided to 
adopt our programme in its entirety. 

In the interests of birds a decrease in prices paid for skins 
and plumage is to be deprecated. High values are a deliberate 
incentive to economic preservation. If the price goes down it 
does not pay to domesticate and to protect, but it must not 
be imagined that the old conditions of immunity for wild birds wil! 
return. Arms of precision did not exist in the old days, and it is 
worth remembering that while the United States of America have 
passed a Plumage Prohibition Bill, and the Protectionists are 
shouting themselves hoarse, some four or five of their small arms’ 
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factories are turning out automatic shot guns at the rate of two 
thousand a week. 

There are only two ways of dealing with the plumage 
question. Either the plumage must be so expensive that preserva- 
tion and domestication are worth practising at considerable cost, or 
else the material must be absolutely worthless so that it does not 
pay any man to take it. The first of these conditions may be 
reached, but it is well to remember with regard to the other that 
when the fancy feather trade was hardly known, the Chinese used 
to sell, for the equivalent of one penny, little brushes made of the 
nuptial plumage of the egret. 

What have the people who are opposed to the Economic pro- 
gramme got to offer in its place? A measure of prohibition that 
will affect British markets and throw a few thousand hard-working 
and highly trained factory hands—women for the most part—on to 
the streets, a measure that will not save the life of any bird, and will 
at most do no more than alter the address on the case that carries 
its skins or plumes across the ocean. There will he an end to the 
efforts made in the direction of preservation and reservation because 
the chief incentive to these efforts will have been lost. There will be 
no more cessation of cruelties afar off than there will be a pause 
to the cruelties that lie at our doors. There will be a fruitless 
attempt to interfere with fashion whose decrees were never yet 
issued from London, but come from that city across the Channel 
to which good Americans are said to go when they die, and to which 
fashionable Englishwomen who, with a few brilliant exceptions, are 
less concerned with humanity than with appearances, will go in 
ever-increasing numbers while they live. The Committee for the 
Economic Preservation of Birds has sought, in the first place, for 
full and complete information, not of what took place long years 
ago—the R.S.P.B. has published that—but of what is taking 
place now, and, following the receipt of that information, is 
arranging for concerted action in the interests of bird life. 
There is nothing sensational in its programme. It has neither 
foaming leaflets nor photographs with which to support its 
appeal; it has no expenses save postage, stationery, and a 
little printing, and yet it believes in its programme and is prepared 
to go through with it to the end, whether that end be a triumph 
for common-sense or for hasty, unconsidered, and ineffective 
judgment. 


S. L. BENSUSAN. 


THE FIRST FRUITS OF FEMALE 
EMANCIPATION IN INDIA. 


NDIA, in the second decade of the twentieth century, is 
beginning to benefit from the activity of those women who, 
through the efforts of Western educated Indian men aided by 
missionaries and British officials, have been liberated from 
ignorance and superstition. These, the first fruits of the seeds of 
female emancipation which were so sparingly sown in the last 
century, are as yet few in number, but they are remarkably rich in 
quality, and give promise of still more bountiful harvests to come. 
Moreover, for a country whose latest census figures confess that 
only 105 out of 10,000 of its women are literate, and that 
only 10 in 10,000 of them know English, and whose Government 
recently announced that less than 1,000,000 girls out of a popula- 
tion of over 315,000,000, almost one-half of which are members 
of the fair sex, are receiving instruction, the privilege of possessing 
educated females in all its metropolises and many of its smaller 
towns who have boldly declared for reform and are passionately 
pushing progressive propaganda, is a great step forward. This 
vanguard of lady-leaders, standing out in bold relief against the 
black background of feminine illiteracy, furnishes that inspiration 
which, until recently, has been wanting to cheer and encourage 
those who have been patiently working in blind faith to ameliorate 
the conditions of Indian women. Their exemplary character serves 
as a standing rebuke to those pessimists who have persistently 
prognosticated that the education of girls and the banishment of 
purdah would ruin India’s femininity ; while their patriotism spurs 
the progressives to redouble their efforts for female enlightenment. 
By bringing into operation an energy that for centuries has played 
practically no direct part in the affairs of the nation, they are 
accelerating the rate of Hindostan’s regeneration, and making it 
better balanced. In a land where the sexes are segregated, as they 
are in the Oriental Dependency, limiting the zone of influence of 
modernised males to the narrow circle of their immediate female 
relatives, their activity is especially valuable, as it permits the 
elevation of women who, but for their earnest efforts, would 
continue to be untutored and benighted, untouched by the spirit 
of our age. 
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A glance at any of the Indian metropolises shows the manifold 
nature of the operations of India’s pioneer female social reformers. 
Take the case of Bombay, for example, to which belongs the credit 
of publishing the oldest Indian woman’s magazine, and which is 
more advanced in feminine matters than any other town in 
the Peninsula, probably on account of its not having been 
much tainted with the hyper-exclusive purdah system of the 
Mahommedans, owing to its long association with the Europeans, 
and because of its serving as the headquarters of the small but 
progressive community of Parsis, which divides with Indian 
Christians and the Brahmo Samaj the honour of possessing the 
largest number of women who are literate. Individually, or in 
associations and clubs, the ladies of this city are engaged in work 
which covers all phases of human life. Their political ardour finds 
vent in exercising the municipal franchise, which the propertied 
women have possessed for some years, and which, by enabling 
them to help elect the members of the Legislative Council, gives 
them an indirect influence in the affairs of the Presidency. Their 
gregarious inclinations find scope in ‘‘ The Princess Victoria Mary 
‘‘Gymkhana,”’ organised to commemorate the first visit of their 
Majesties (as Prince and Princess of Wales) to India, in 1905-06, ` 
which enables Parsi, Hindu, Mahommedan, Indian Christian, and 
European women to meet and exchange social amenities with one 
another, and play indoor and outdoor games. On “‘ open days ” 
male friends are welcomed, and join in the gay functions. Though 
the institution does not directly push any specific reform movement, 
yet it is acting as a powerful agent to batter down the barriers of 
caste and sex segregation. 

In many ways the best organised work is done under the auspices 
of the Seva Sadan Society, started in Bombay on July 11th, 1908, 
by the late Mr. Behramji M. Malabari, to train sisters of mercy so 
that they will form potential units to alleviate distress and dispel 
ignorance. Its President is Mrs. Ramabai Ranadé, whose husband, 
before his demise in 1901, was a Justice of the highest Court of 
Judicature in the Bombay Presidency, and one of the best educated 
and most progressive Indians of his time. Mrs. Ranadé is a 
Maratha Brahmin, a most exclusive and conservative caste. When 
married she was illiterate, but her husband, immediately after the 
nuptials, took up the task of educating her. So well did he succeed 
in his work, carried on in his leisure moments, and in the face of the 
stubborn opposition of the members of the family and their friends, 
that to-day she is one of the most cultured women in India. Since 
she became widowed she has exclusively devoted her life to advance 
feminine interests, even converting all but two or three small rooms 
ef her large house in Poona into a school attended by girls and 
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grown-up women. The secretary of the Society is Sister 
Sushilabai, a woman with a remarkably sweet temper, great tact, 
and superior executive ability. They have for their co-workers 
enlightened women like Drs. Piroja J. Bahadurji, Manekbhai 
Tankariwala, Pheroza B. Malabari, and Kashibai Nowrange, all 
qualified lady physicians; Mrs. Shaffi C. Tyabji, Mrs. Nazarali 
Fatehali Sheik Ahmed, Mrs. Shirin Hassanali, Lady Chanda- 
varkar, the wife of one of the most ardent social reformers of India, 
and Mrs. Thakore, the widow of an Indian who was amongst the 
first batch of his countrymen to be admitted into the ranks of the 
Indian Civil Service. These ladies, and other lay sisters, as well as 
the Sisters Ministrant, who have taken vows to devote their lives 
exclusively to the service of the Seva Sadan, and have been trained 
there, go to the chawls (tenement houses) which, with the develop- 
ment of modern industries, have risen in Bombay, and which often 
are filthier, darker, more cramped, and worse ventilated than the 
poorest of Whitechapel slums, to advise and relieve the poverty- 
stricken people, nurse and heal the sick, persuade the healthy to 
give up drinking tadi (fermented cocoanut sap) and allied 
evil practices, and teach the women better methods of house- 
keeping and needlework, even, in some cases, giving them a 
smattering of the three R’s in classes conducted in their humble 
homes. They visit the female factory hands, and try to induce 
the mill-owners to carry out reforms that will improve the con- 
ditions in which they live and work. They carry ‘sympathy and 
comfort to the friendless, relationless sick in the hospitals. The 
lady' doctors repair to the apartments of strictly secluded women, 
particularly those in straitened circumstances, to afford medical 
relief, making a specialty of midwifery, counsel them to improve 
Sanitation, instruct them how to bring up children properly, and 
how to mitigate the evils arising from the institutions which confine 
them to their homes and thrust‘early marriage and maternity 
on immature girls. They also work in the hospital and several 
dispensaries, conducted by the organisation for those who are 
willing and able to avail themselves of medical aid outside their 
homes. The Sisters Ministrant conduct a home for the homeless, 
and an industrial home for the indigent of respectable classes, 
where they are taught language, literature, sewing, needlework, 
music, drawing, painting, printing, and typewriting, and where 
regular courses of lectures are delivered on subjects connected with 
the improvement of the home and social life; and a boarding house 
for Hindu, Mahommedan, and Parsi girl students and clerks, 
where separate establishments are maintained for the members of 
the different creeds, every care being taken not to offend the 
susceptibilities of anyone regarding purdah, inter-dining, or any 
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other custom. The society also maintains the King Edward 
Sanatorium for Consumptives in the Simla hills, with a pine forest 
of about 100 acres and a preventorium of seven acres. In offering 
all these advantages, the settlement does not forget its duty 
towards that pitiable class of Indians, the ‘“‘ untouchables,” con- 
demned by the Hindus to grovel at the foot of the social ladder in 
perpetual poverty and ignorance. Although the Sisters Ministrant 
and the lay members, as well as the organisers and board of 
directors who control and guide their activities belong to diversified 
religions, they work in the spirit of ‘‘ One at core if not in creed,” 
and consider their life to be “a trust for loving, self-sacrificing 
“‘service.’’ The institution has steadily advanced during its brief 
existence, has reproduced itself in similar efforts in other cities 
now affiliated with the parent organisation, and is assiduously 
working to increase its endowment fund, already large for India. 
Some of the sisters voluntarily travel about the Penjnsula, seeking 
to secure funds and start new branches in other cities. 

An organisation similar to the Seva Sadan, but carried on by 
Hindu ladies, is the Gujarat Hindu Stree Mandal (the Association 
of Hindu Women of Gujarat). Its President, Mrs. Jamnabai 
Sakkai, the wife of an Indian prominent in Bombay banking 
circles, possesses a vigour hardly to be expected in one born and 
brought up in the tropics, and a woman at that. She has boldly 
extricated herself from the net of the priestcraft, and bravely set 
out to reform the women of her community. Speech comes readily 
to her, and when she talks she calls a spade a spade. She has 
rendered exceptionally useful service to relieve distress in famine 
areas. In addition to the visitation work quietly done by Mrs. 
Sakkai and those associated with her, the Society holds 
frequent meetings to promote social intercourse, and enlighten the 
minds of the members through the medium of lectures delivered 
by experts and prominent people, and also assists progressive 
movements by publishing tracts. The inspiration for starting this. 
society came from a liberal-minded Hindu, Bhawanidas N. 
Motiwala, B.A., LL.B., who takes an abiding interest in it, and 
whose wife and other female relations actively support it. 

Recently a home for women (Vanita Vishram) has been 
established in Bombay to train Hindu widows to be social workers, 
by two widows, Bhen Shivagauri Kalyanabhai Gajjar, and Bhen 
Bajigauri Dolatrai Munshi, who for some years have been con- 
ducting a similar institution in the little town of Surat. These 
ladies, in the first place, sold all their ornaments and property 
to form the nucleus of the fund for the institution. With the 
assistance of a brother of the first-named, Professor T. K. Gajjar, 
an eminent Indian chemist and educationalist, and discoverer of 
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a famous process for reviving “‘sick’’ and ‘‘dead’’ pearls, an 
ideal syllabus of studies has been drawn up, and is very rigidly 
enforced. The conductors of the parent home at Surat have an 
extremely sympathetic and able colleague in Dr. Rukhmabai, who 
received her education in England, and who is in charge of the 
Lady Dufferin Hospital of that place. Dr. Rukhmabai was the 
first Hindu lady to revolt against the iniquitous marital laws of 
her community, and, in the face of a decree of restitution of 
conjugal rights issued by a court of law, refused to live with her 
husband, who was ignorant and uncultured, to whom she had 
been married by her parents when she wag a little child. 

Amongst the Mahommedan women of Bombay, those connected 
with the family of his Highness Sir Agha Sultan Mahomed 
Shah, Agha Khan, G.C.S.J., G.C.I.E., LL.D., and with the 
household of the late Mr. Justice Budrudin Tyabji, are exerting 
a remarkable influence for the advancement of their sisters. The 
Tyabji ladies were the very first Islamite women of high rank to 
cast aside the weil, and they still head the list in this respect. One 
of them married his Highness Nawab Sir Sidi Ahmed Khan 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., the Nawab of Janjira, a native state in the 
Bombay Presidency, small in area but very progressive under the 
rule of the present enlightened Chief. Her Highness, the Lady 
Nazli Begum Rafiya Sultana, brought assets to the Principality 
which few Indian territories enjoy. Her influence has given a 
wonderful impetus to female education, and has proved instru- 
mental in the establishment of a ladies’ club and debating society, 
while her example unconsciously but surely is improving the status 
of the Court ladies and her husband’s female subjects. Her 
sister, Miss Fyzee, co-operates with her in her good work, and is 
well-known throughout India as a cultured, public-spirited woman. 

What her Highness the Begum is doing for the women 
of Janjira, her Highness Shri Nundkuverba, C.I., Rani of 
Gondal, her two elder daughters, the Princesses Bakuverba and 
Leilaba, and her daughter-in-law, the Crown Princess, are doing 
for the females of their state. Rani Nundkuverba was the first 
Indian Queen to step out of the shadow of the harem. She not 
only resolutely put aside’ the veil, but girdled the globe, and wrote 
a diary of her travels in her native vernacular (Gujarati). Though 
others have followed her example, at least to an extent, she 
unquestionably remains the most advanced amongst them. The 
Rani and Princesses of Gondal are almost stoically simple in the 
way they live, studious, well-versed in Indian and Western 
learning, devoutly religious, of artistic temperament, and with a’ 
gentle manner distinguished by just a bit of shyness. They not 
only promote education among the females of Gondal, and take 
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a personal interest in the orphans of the state, but they also appear 
on the platform outside their own territory to persuade their less 
emancipated sisters to give up their reactionary customs. 

Her Highness Chimnabai II., C.I., Maharani of Baroda, 
exerts a similar influence for good in a much larger principality, 
where primary education has been, for some years, free and com- 
pulsory for girls as well as for boys, and where noteworthy effort 
is directed to the training of female teachers. The Maharani takes 
a great interest in the enlightenment of her humble sisters, has 

. made stirring addresses in Calcutta and Bombay, issued a book 
to suggest how the females of her land might improve their lot 
and advance themselves morally, intellectually, and materially, 
and is supporting, financially and otherwise, Indian girls who are 
obtaining foreign education. 

Her Highness Nawab Sultan Jehan Begum, G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., 
the Begum of Bhopal, the only Indian (and, for that matter, 
Moslem) woman who rules in her own right and name, is placed 
in a position where she can take much more direct action to 
promote feminine advancement than any of these Queens. She 
has provided extensive school facilities for girls, not forgetting 
those whom custom compels to lead secluded lives. Her Highness 
has also exerted herself in a commendable manner to make pro- 
vision for medical relief, especially for the purdanashins (literally, 
those who sit behind the curtain) and has started clubs and 
societies to cultivate sociability amongst them, and invest them 
with interests beyond pots and pans and babies. At present she 
is concentrating her efforts to found a college, centrally located 
in India, where women from every part of the Peninsula can obtain 
learning in all its branches. Curious to say, this progressive 
ruler and social reformer considers it wrong for Mahommedan 
women to give up seclusion, and obstinately clings to the veil. . 

The ranks of feminine leaders of Upper India some time ago 
sustained the loss of a remarkable woman, Bibi Harnam Kour 
(Mrs. Takht Singh), who worked hand in hand with her husband 
to start and conduct the Sikh Kanya Mahavidyalaya at Ferozepore, 
in the Punjab, which, beginning in a mean-looking house as a 
small academy to impart elementary education, has grown into 
a college for girls, with commodious buildings, an efficient staff 
of teachers, and a large body of students recruited from all parts 
of the country, a large percentage of them residing on the premises. 
A similar institution in Northern India for imparting elementary 
and higher education to girls, with sound finances, big, well- 
equipped buildings, a trained faculty, and a large enrolment, is 
the Kanya Mahavidyalaya at Jullundur, also in the Province of 
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the Five Rivers. The conductors of this academy, many of them 
women, belong to the reformed Hindu sect, the Arya Samaj, and, 
consistent with their creed, endeavour to pattern the lives of the 
girl pupils according to the ideals laid down by the Hindu sages 
of old. i 

Of all the Punjab towns, the capital (Lahore) contains the 
largest number of women leaders. Two of them, Mrs. Harkishen 
Lal, a graduate of the Bombay University, and Miss Fatima 
Mahbub Alam, the daughter of the editor of the popular daily paper, 
the Paisa Akhbar, conduct women’s magazines, Chand (the 
Moon), in Hindi, and Shrif Bibi (the Gentlewoman), in Hindustani 
(Urdu), respectively. Two other prominent literary ladies of 
Lahore who are using their gifts to advance their sex, are Bibi 
Har Devi (Mrs. Roshan Lal), and Sarala Devi (Mrs. Rambhai 
Dutt Choudhri). The latter, a Bengali by birth but domiciled 
in the Punjab, is an ardent nationalist, and a political enthusiast. 
The numerous lays that she has composed, and which she often 
sings at social gatherings, are athrob with the spirit of patriotism. 
Sh¢ has to her credit the organisation of Bengali boys into 
volunteer corps, in order to wipe out the stigma cast by critical 
Britons on the Bengalis on account of their physical degeneracy. 
She also founded the national organisation of Indian women, the 
Bharat Stree Mahamandal, which has already started a dozen 
schools in the city of Lahore and is doing other work to advance 
the womanhood of Hindustan, and has enlisted the support of 
such influential ladies as the progressive Rani of Vizianagram. 
The Lahore Ladies’ Association, known also as the Nari Rakshpal 
Sabha, or the Stree Sahaik Samaj, has been in existence for 
fourteen years. Its chief objects are to help widows and orphans 
and promote education among women. It is non-sectarian, and its 
membership includes the women of all the leading families of the 
city. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh there are a number 
of advanced women, several of them belonging to the progressive 
family of the Honourable Pandit Moti Lal Nehru, of Allahabad, 
who use their gifts to raise the status of woman, through the 
columns of a monthly journal published by them in Hindi. One 
of these ladies, Mrs. Mohan Lal Nehru, recently announced her 
intention of standing for election as a member of the municipality, 
but later withdrew her candidature. 

Miss Cornelia Sorabji, as Legal Adviser to Purdanashins under 
the guardianship of the Court of Wards of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, and Assam, and Consulting Counsel, is doing very useful 
work, going behind the purdah to give the benefit of her knowledge 
of law to propertied but ignorant and secluded women who, but 
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for her advice, might fall an easy prey to the machinations of 
scheming relatives., 

One of the most prominent Commissioners of the Municipality 
of Darjeeling, the summer capital of Bengal, is a Hindu lady, 
Mrs. Hemiala Sarkar, daughter of Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, a 
renowned leader of the Brahmo Samaj. Since she became a 
member of this board, it has paid increased attention to the 
sanitation of the city. 

Calcutta, owing to its long association with the British, has a 
large contingent of patriotic women who are doing their best to 
advance the cause of their sex and their nation. Most of them 
belong to the Brahmo Samaj. One of the best-known amongst 
them is Shrimati Swarna Kumari Devi, the widow of the well- 
known politician, Mr. J. C. Gohsal, and the mother of Sarala 
Devi (Mrs. Rambhai Dutt Choudhri), of Lahore, who already 
has been mentioned. She has for years been conducting 
a magazine in Bengali, in order to inspire her sisters to advance, 
and has written many novels in the same vernaculas, one of which, 
The Fatal Garland, has been translated into English. Another 
woman belonging to this group is Miss Kumadini Mitra, who 
is so well-versed in Sanskrit literature that she has been honoured 
with the title of Saraswati. Mrs. J. C. Bose, wife of the eminent 
scientist, is utilising the lessons learned by her during her extensive 
travels in the Occident, to improve the lot of stay-at-home Indian 
women. The activity of these ladies and their equally progressive . 
colleagues has led to the formation of several women’s clubs, 
societies, and associations, some of which encourage female 
emancipation through friendly intercourse, others by clubbing 
together and sending girls to Europe for education, and still 
others by encouraging handicrafts amongst women, through the 
channel of the Mahila Silpa Asrama, or Woman’s Technical 
Institute. 

In the Madras Presidency, Mrs. Kamala Sathianandhan, 
an Indian Christian, has for many years been conducting the 
Indian Ladies’ Magazine in English. There also resides a Hindu 
lady doctor who, through great personal struggle, educated her- 
self and her husband, and is now lavishing the benefits of her 
training upon her sisters. This Presidency occupies a high place 
in the category of Indian administrative divisions in the matter 
of female education, and possesses many patriotic women, who are 
doing work similar to that which has already been described. 

Each of the native states of Mysore and Travancore maintains 
a special college for women. The Dowager Maharani of Mysore, 
her Highness Vanivilasa, C.I.. and her daughter-in-law, her 
Highness Pratapa Kumari Bayi Lakshmi Vilas, the present 
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Maharani, have lately done much to encourage ambulance work 
amongst women, and take a keen interest in every movement 
calculated to emancipate females. Their Highnesses Setu 
Lakshmi Bayi, and Setu Parvati Bayi, the Senior and Junior Ranis 
of Travancore, nieces of the reigning Maharaja, whose successor, 
according to the custom of that state, is to be the son of one of 
these ladies, and not his own male child, are being most 
conscientiously and carefully educated. The women of Travancore 
and contiguous districts possess a status superior to that of man, 
which is decreed to them by a matriarchal system. Broadly 
speaking, along’ with the ladies of Burma, they constitute the 
freest members of their sex in India. 

In-the native state of Hyderabad, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, a 
Bengali lady, author of Golden Threshold and Bird of Time, 
whose English verse has been warmly praised by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse and other English critics, has done much to demolish the 
canons of caste and custom which interdict the exchange of social 
amenities between members of different communities and opposite 
sexes. She has boldly advocated that liberalising knowledge of 
the highest order should be imparted to girls, and has taken issue 
with all Indians who would limit woman’s opportunities. 

For the varied experiences through which her existence has led 
her, for strength of character, for energy, and for the scope of the 
task attempted and accomplished, Pandita Ramabai, whose 
mission is located at Mukti, Kedgaon, near Poona, stands in the 
very forefront of India’s female leaders. Born in a forest on the 
borders of the native state of Mysore, about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, in the family of a pious, learned, and large- 
hearted Brahmin, from a tiny child she was taught the Sanskrit 

language, grammar, logic, philosophy, and ritualism, and trained 
‘in the habits of asceticism and renunciation. Before she was 
out of her teens she became such a scholar that the Pandits 
prefixed Pandita (female Pandit) to her name, and gave her the 
title of Saraswati; she had visited, afoot, nearly all the principal 
places of Hindu pilgrimage. Left a widow in the prime of her. 
life, with a babe in her arms, Ramabai sailed to England to train 
herself for a life of service to her sisters. While here she was 
converted to Christianity, and was received into the Church of 
England on September 29th, 1883. Later she went to America, 
returning from there to her motherland to engage in work for Indian 
women. Within the last twenty years she has been the means of 
rescuing from famine no less than 6,000 Indian girls and young 
women, giving them an education, and starting them in life, at a 
cost of £70,000. At present she spends £7,000 a year on her work, 
has the voluntary assistance of twenty white women and men, who 
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act under her instructions, and is caring for and bringing up some 
1,500 girls. She has about 125 acres of land in fields, and seventy- 
five under buildings, which, together with the chapel (with a seating 
capacity of 3,000) and other structures, have cost something 
like £15,000. Her daughter, Manoramabai, now a woman 
grown, and educated in England and America, assists her mother 
in the work, which is conducted entirely on “ Faith.” 

Just outside the city of Poona is to be found an institution some- 
what similar to that maintained by Pandita Ramabai—the Poona 
Hindu Widows’ Home, started in 1895 by Professor Dhando 
Keshav Karvé, and conducted, under his general superintendence, 
by four Hindu widows, assisted by a large staff of teachers. A 
similar enterprise started by the same philanthropist and conducted 
under his wife’s superintendence, is the Mahila Vidyalaya, to 
which girls are admitted on the distinct understanding with their 
parents that they are not to marry until they have completed their 
twenty-first year. 

The activities of Indian women extend beyqnd Hindostan. 
During the campaigns in which Turkey recently was engaged, 
Moslem women held meetings in various parts of the Peninsula to 
protest against the high-handed manner in which Christian nations 
were molesting the Ottomans, to express their sympathy with their 
co-religionists in Europe, and to subscribe funds (in many cases 
contributing their jewels) to alleviate the sufferings of Turkish 
soldiers. Similarly, the immigration crisis in South Africa is 
stirring Indian women of all classes and creeds publicly to voice 
their indignation, and collect money to help their countrymen 
who, they feel, are being ill-treated by the Dominion authorities. 
The Indian women in South Africa are playing a prominent part 
in the struggle. A number of them have deliberately broken laws 
which they considered to be fundamentally unjust, and have un- 
complainingly served their terms of imprisonment for the offences. 
Several of them have come out of gaol broken down in health, but 
with their determination to stand beside the men who are striving 
to maintain their rights as British subjects and human beings 
strengthened rather than weakened. 

In so rapid a survey as this, only brief allusion to a few of 
the women who are working for India’s regeneration has been 
possible. But enough has been said to show that the educated 
Indian ladies are bravely shouldering their share of the burden 
of national responsibility. 


SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 


THE STORM AT WOLFENRUCK. 


LOOK back a long way. It was in 185— that I, asa very young 
girl, was a guest of the Von D ’s at their country home in 
the Bavarian Highlands. It was a house well known then for 
bringing together the most interesting and distinguished men and 
women for which Munich, at that its brilliant period, was remark- 
able. Von Kaulbach, the painter, Baron Dingelstedt, the 
incomparable Intendant of the theatre, the poet Geibel, came and 
went. But at the moment of which I speak, the star among the 
guests was Wilhelmena Schréder-Devrient, the great actress—not 
a young woman then, but still of commanding charm, and with 
the grace of genius. 

It was a suftry June night, following a hot day. Some of us, 
finding it no cooler on the lake, had come up to the terrace and 
joined the larger party gathered there. Someone had just told an 
anecdote of Goethe, and Madame Schréder-Devrient had been 
begged to recite a scene from the Iphigenia. As we came up she 
was standing in front of a tree of flowering myrtle, her tall figure 
faintly lighted in the luminous summer dusk. The nightingales, 
in the thickets by the lake, poured out a soft chorus, worthy of the 
woods of Aulis, but left the voice of the speaker clear; and, from 
time to time, a soft gleam of sheet lightning lifted for a moment the 
veil of darkness and showed us the majestic figure. But, as a low, 
distant roll of thunder sounded, the actress stopped short, and 
lifting her hand, ‘‘ Ah,” she cried, ‘‘ the storm is coming. No 
““more of Iphigenia! The storm has- taken her place.” She 
listened to the softened diapason in an attitude of absorbed and 
fearless delight; then, turning to Frau von D , she said: “ Will 
** you let me tell you of the experience of a night years ago? The 
*‘ sound of the storm brings it back to me.” The proposal was 
received with plaudits. She seated herself and, with one hand 
raised as if still listening, she seemed to have become the inter- 
preter and mouthpiece of the storm. This was her story :— 

I was staying (she said) with a friend in her home among the 
Carpathians where she was spending, in retirement, the first year of 
her widowhood. The Castle of Wolfenriick, an ancient, medizval 
fastness, in part ruined, but in one wing still forming a comfortable 
residence, was situated in a wild and lonely country. It stood high 
on the cliff, a dense pine forest stretching down in front to the 
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narrow valley below. The peasants of the hamlet under its walls 
walked five miles to the nearest church to Mass on high days, and 
any benighted traveller or wayfarer overtaken by darkness or bad 
weather, had no alternative but to seek shelter at the Schloss, and, 
gentle or simple, was never refused its ‘hospitality. There were 
no neighbours in the social sense of the word. The Countess 
did not love her lonely retreat; and when I expressed interest 
or curiosity as to the ancient staircase, with its wrought-iron 
stanchions for flambeaux, or the iron ring at the postern where 
a prisoner or recalcitrant peasant was tethered till the Count 
had finished his dinner and was ready to apportion stripes, 
prison, or death, she would only shrug her shoulders and 
refuse to enter into any discussion of such matters. She had 
a way of calling on saints and angels to witness to her horror 
of many things which touched my romantic fancy: She did 
not ‘like the sound of the wind in the pine forest, nor the 
monotonous song of the river in the gorge below, nor the wild 
gloom of the mountains. Her chief solace was music—she 
was an excellent pianist—and many hours of the day we spent at 
the piano. 

The warm summer weather had lingered on uninterrupted. It 
was time to look for a change, and one evening after a wild sunset 
- clouds gathered and there came the breathless, threatening calm 
~ which precedes a thunderstorm. The countess lived in terror of 
storms. We had sat all the evening in the drawing-room, with 
windows closed and shuttered and curtains drawn, and an 
unusual number of candles lighted as a defence against the 
lightning. It was stiflingly hot, and I was glad when bed-time 
came and I could go to the freedom of my own room. It was 
arranged that the countess’s maid, Katerina, should sleep in her 
room as a defence against the terrors of the night. 

As we crossed the dim hall we were detained by the steward, who 
stood, hat in hand, to receive orders, and to inform the Gracious 
one that the threatening storm had sent them two guests for the 
night, the miller of Wahl, worthy man, on his way to Kleinsbriick, 
and a beggar-man and his dog, an armer Kerl, with only a 
ragged cloak to shield him from the weather. Katerina, mean- 
while, firmly planted on the top of the stairs, waited, stolidly 
patient, looking, in her long, white apron, lamp in hand, not unlike 
a lighthouse, and, like a lighthouse, unmoved by the elements. 
The countess dismissed the steward with a hasty benediction of 
“ Heaven protect alll” On parting, when our ways divided, she 
kissed me on both cheeks, with a smothered invocation, ‘“‘ Ah! 
“ Thou dear Heaven, protect us. We have no lightning rods!” 
and passed to her room. I ran along the passage and up a flight of 
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stairs leading to the opposite side of the Castle, where was my 
room. : 

All that French furniture and pretty chintz could do to give it 
an air of modern comfort was there; and it was already lit up and 
made ready for the night. But I was in no humour for bed. I 
ran to the window, drew back the curtains, and flung open the 
lattice. The window was narrow, but by leaning out I faced the 
glory of solitude and the coming storm. It was riding up from the 
West. In front of me, to the right, against an open space of clear 
sky that still remained, rose the ancient portion of the Castle and 
its flanking tower. One star still hung above, smiling as if 
knowing that its security lay beyond earthly storms. Stillness 
held the world. No light or sign of life in the dark mass of the 
Castle. I was alone with the night, the sole witness of her ecstasy. 
Suddenly, almost as if with a sharp cry, all the scene sprang into 
consciousness in the swift blaze of lightning, but the thunder only 
boomed out from the distant bosom of the darkness. But it was 
not long. The storm rode up, majestic with light and sound, a 
quickly rising tide of fury and terrific joy. The ocean moving 
darkly overhead flung down its menace in fire and rattling peal 
on peal: the powers of the air meeting in fierce conflict and exultant 
embrace. I looked upward, and out into a chaos of contending 
forces, all the bands holding the world in place seemed loosened. 
Free and full of wrath and joy, shouting out the secret of their 
strength, the spirits of the air swept by, making my heart beat in 
answering exultation. The thunder-claps were flung from point 
to point among the hills till the air was one reverberation pierced 
by the lightning thrusts that struck, and struck again, with a blind 
fury. It was a transport of strength meeting strength and out of 
confusion reaching victory. Then came one blinding sheet of 
flame, bringing all to light like the Day of Doom, and the heavens 
gave way and the rain poured down like a burst of passionate 
weeping, and the earth sobbed and drank like a thirsting babe. The 
multitudinous voice of waters took up the song—plashing, 
dripping, rushing in streams from roof and water-pipes, streams. 
rising in joyous tumult as the rain fell. The storm was appeased, 
but, still murmuring, was retreating, its legions breaking up and 
dispersing to their own mysterious fastnesses. 

But now, now came the wonder of the night. Not more 
mysterious the first touch of dawn in the Eastern height than were 
the strains of music that filled the air, rising above the sound 
of waters and the retreating storm. I leaned through the window, 
breathless with astonishment. Whence did it come? The sounds 
seemed to fill the air. Were they the notes of a violin? If they were, 
it was such an one as had never been played by mortal hand. It 
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seemed like many instruments, pouring forth strange, impossible, 
superhuman combinations. - If it were the music of many instru- 
ments, as it seemed, the players had one mind, were moved by one 
passion, making the theme an improvisation. Was the storm itself, 
as it passed away, breathing its farewell in music? If so, it was a 
storm passing through a human soul. It told with a sort of 
demoniac fury the agony and torture of a human heart, with 
eager complainings, éntreaties broken by tears, defiance, menace 
and laughter more horrible than plaints. I was shaken by these 
tones which seemed to come from hell itself. My tears fell as I 
_listened, and I was entranced, even as I wept, at its magical beauty. 
I held my breath fearing it would cease. Again I asked myself 
- whence could it come. The long, dark wing of the Castle, with its 
. crowning tower, stood dim without light or sign of life. I knew 
that there were stories of ghosts haunting the tower. Was it the 
voices of those who had once inhabited those empty chambers, 
the victims of unknown wrongs? For now the music was full of 
wailings of hopeless pain, the cries of madness. Like the song of 
Ariel, it sounded near or far as it suited the fancy’ of the 
wild musicians—or magicians whimsically melting into a 
whispering, dancing melody, fairy-like, and clear as the measure 
beaten by a midge’s wings; then rising, quickening, growing in 
strength and speed that seemed almost beyond the power of ear’ 
and mind to follow, it rushed in a pell-mell, mad flight, a 
legion of devils let loose that swept by chanting and shrieking their < 
song of despair. 

Two heavy strokes of the courtyard clock broke the spell. The 
music ceased. For nearly an hour I had leaned and listened, 
forgetful of where I was or what I was. I had been carried into a 
strange world, a world of unknown terrors and forbidden delights. 
The tones still vibrated in my brain, and I was tossed upon a wide, 
shoreless sea of sound. 

With the first grey light of dawn I fel] asleep. When I awoke 
it was full day, and there were sounds of life and movement in the 
courtyard. My hostess met me with a tragic face. ‘* Think, 
‘“‘ imagine,” she said, “ who I had in the beggars’ room in the 
““ tower last night! They all took him fora beggar, with his black 
“ dog and ragged cloak; and he left at dawn.” She almost sobbed. 
“Look there!” and she held out a scrap of paper. On it were 
‘scrawled these words : — 


“ La ringrazia de tutto cuore per ospitalità offerta nella sua casa. 
“* PAGANINI.” 


Yes, it was Paganini. Now you know why I always hear strange 
music in a thunderstorm. 


THE CHARACTER OF EDINBURGH. 


oe ee CASTLE and its Lion Hill are conspicuous 

objects from the fields far around; not seldom they are 
wrapped in a veil of smoke which streams this way or that way as 
the wind blows. Hence, according to legend, the quaint popular 
name of ‘‘ Auld Reekie.”? ‘‘ A city set on a hill cannot be hid ” 
is true of the spiritual as well as of the material world. The Scots 
capital is as great in history, in romance, and in thought as she is 
in physical aspect. Her record is not a smooth or a pleasant one; 
in your ears thgre is always the confused noise of battle, before your 
eyes the vision of garments rolled in blood: perhaps the city as 
well as the country is happy that has no annals, happy and peaceful- 
and prosperous it may be, but not great or famous. Times of trial 
and suffering have not merely their glorious memories, but a 
solemn greatness that is above material well-being; the history of 
Edinburgh is full of such times. It is the hours when she was tried 
in the hottest of the furnace that make her alluring: were their 
results past and gone they would have no interest. It is because 
Scotland of to-day feels them in every fibre of her being that it is 
worth while to dwell on them. Edinburgh ‘as other attractions: 
she is a city of paradox and contradiction, of strange and interesting 
contrasts, of oddities, even of absurdities. Many famous writers 
have said their say about her; two of the most famous were her 
sons. Scott called her ‘‘ mine own romantic town,” thus summing 
up in one brilliant phrase the attraction of the city in history and 
letters. ‘‘ Beautiful as she is,” explains R. L. S., ‘‘ she is not so 
“much beautiful as interesting.” It is some of those points of 
interest I here touch on. First, if not most important, is~ the 
physical site. You can scarce guess how Edinburgh would look 
without the buildings, without the changes that man has made in 
her during some 2,000 years. You picture her a jumbled 
collection of broken hills and deep hollows without running water, 
some two miles from the sea. Perhaps it would not seem a place 
for a town at all, but the picturesque cities of the world are built 
in such places. The riddle of the site is easily solved: the first 
Scot, or Pict, or whoever was the aboriginal savage that pitched 
there his early tent, thought safety a consideration before all 
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others; his greatest care in life was to live, and so he occupied the 
Castle Rock which ends précipitously the long ridge that climbs 
up from Holyrood, and from that the town developed. The Castle 
is still the most important thing in historic Edinburgh, though 
the fatal Stuart glamour and the remarkable personality of one 
woman have given the Holyrood of Mary Stuart a more clinging, 
a more pathetic, charm. The Castle stands out in history more 
solid and substantial, but Holyrood has rarer moments, the power 
of a love philtre! 

The appearance of Edinburgh of to-day is too well known for 
detailed description; in a word it is twofold, an Old Town set 
between the Castle and Holyrood, on a sloping ridge; and a New 
Town raised on the plain or lesser heights to the north of this, 
filling up more or less densely the two miles to the sea. A deep 
ravine is at the bottom of the rock between these two divisions. 
This New Town is made up of long, wide streets, spacious squares, 
well-tended gardens, is full of imposing buildings, an over- 
powering number of statues, and a curious but impeessive jumble 
. of monuments—Greek, Gothic, Scots, and what not. There is a 
glimpse of Athens, with something of Paris and Moscow; it is very 
striking and often beautiful: what can be finer, for instance, than 
the High School seen from the Canongate Church Yard? The 
attraction of it all is like to have a fatal effect on the stranger; it so 
fills his eye and his mind that this alone seems to him Edinburgh; 
but really it is not Edinburgh at all, it isa mere modern mushroom 
addition. The real town of history and romance, the Edinburgh 
that has caught the attention of the world, is to-day a mean street 
running down from a fortress, whose buildings are not always 
imposing and sometimes ridiculously the reverse, to a shabby, 
genteel mansion that nestles under the crags of Arthur’s Seat; 
but that fortress is Edinburgh Castle, and the street is the High 
Street and Canongate, and the mansion house is Holyrood, and 
these places have been the theatre of some of the most remarkable 
and exciting events in the world’s history. Every house has its 
legend, every stone is precious and venerable. Old Edinburgh 
has been so sadly wrecked within the last years that you must 
seek in corners for its shattered fragments. Yet the interest is so 
great that, were the very site swept bare as at first, this theatre of 
© heroic and terrible deeds and memories would still attract, 


: “ though all were o’er 
For us repeopled were that solitary shore.’ 


You regret what is lost, but you recognise the change inevitable. 
Modern Edinburgh is a busy, progressive town, a centre of 
learning, even in some sort of commerce; it pays the penalty in 
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the defacement of its ancient landmarks. The rising tide of villas 
crests hill after hill, obliterates one historical structure after 
another. Theological halls, banks, hotels and what not replace its 
ancient palaces and the tall lands that rose in an endless succession 
of storeys from the ravine till they dominated the High Street. 
Had it been chained to the old spot everything old were gone, 
but the New Town is somewhat of a safety-valve, through it the 
imp of modernity has been diverted from the classic soil. How 
admirable the idea to build a new city and start a new life, the 
while retaining the old city, though not the old life! , 
Cities do not change in a day, yet you can fix with curious 
exactness the moment when the life of the old capital ended. 
In 1745, Prince Charles and his wild band of ragged, romantic 
Highlanders descended on the town. They drubbed the prosaic 
Hanoverians soundly at Prestonpans; he feasted and ruled at 
Holyrood. In outward show old Scotland and her old kings 
in their ancient capital lived again in their pristine splendour. 
Alas! it was all a dream; the revels at Holyrood were but 
a mask of shadows, the gallant young Prince was not more 
real than those old Kings, his mythical ancestors, whose old 
portraits covered the walls of the Palace. To the men of the time 
_ it was real enough, and to us at least gallant and splendid, the 
imposing and romantic finale of the Royal House of Stuart; but it 
was all very brief. At six o’clock on the evening of Thursday, 
October 31st, 1745, the Prince and his gallant men left the city on 
the way to Carlisle. As the sound of their pipes died in the 
distance, the history of old Edinburgh was ended, and the dirge of 
its glories already sung. Up to then it was still the old city of 
mighty houses and narrow spaces, approached by the old historic 
gates, crowded with the old historic buildings. The actual city 
that wrestled for very life with the ‘auld enemy,” England, 
witnessed the heroic age of the Reformation and the long drawn- 
out agony of the Covenant. The minds of its indwellers were 
filled with dreams of an heroic past, with the thoughts of the old 
independent kingdom and its old native kings, and then from those 
dreams the citizens wakened and faced the modern world. Ina 
few years the North Bridge was thrown over the ravine, the Nor’ 
“Loch was drained, the New Town was built. Changes of all 
sorts crowded on one another. The tall lands, where great lawyers ` 
and writers and thinkers, proud dames of ancient descent, and 
men of fashion had lived together pell-mell, as it seems to us, were 
deserted, and gradually occupied by the poorest of the poor; the 
centre of city life was shifted, men’s minds were filled with other 
thoughts. The New Town of to-day is the result of a century and a ` 
half of evolution, it is always becoming more ornate and splendid; 
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the youngest citizen has seen many new buildings and statues. 
The historical town had really but one statue—that of Charles II. 
in the Parliament Close, which dates from 1635; but the world, as 
distinguished from the passing stranger is not interested in the 
New Town; during all its existence nothing has happened therein. 
There is one possible exception, whimsical and odd, the result of a 
curious trick of Fate. The Scots have clung through the centuries 
of their existence since the Reformation to their own form of 
faith, and for it they suffered and endured everything. When the 
Court went to London, and the Parliament went to London, the 
national life lived on in the Church, and, after the Stuart dream 
was broken, in the Church alone. In 1843 there occurred the 
Disruption, whereby that Church was split in two—a very different 
thing from the ’45, no doubt, but still so striking an effect of old 
Scotland that it revived the feelings and sentiments, and even the 
actions of the days of the Covenant. Scotland has since changed 
so much that it is impossible to conceive another disruption on the 
old lines. Not so romantically as the ’45, but quite as em- 
phatically, it closed another epoch of Scots life. It ought to have 
happened in St. Giles’, or at least in the Old Town, so historic 
Propriety demanded; but the General Assembly of the Kirk had 
ceased to meet in St. Giles’, and the hall destined for them at the 
junction of the Castle and the Lawnmarket was not ready. They 
met in that year at the very modern St. Andrews Church in 
George Street, and the imposing exit of ministers and elders to 
form the historic procession to Tanfield Hall was thus not over 
historic ground. 

The more the New Town has become luxurious and splendid, 
the less has become its intellectual and spiritual importance. It 
was only as the Scots capital that Old Edinburgh died with the 
45. A remarkable era of intellectual splendour succeeded. It 
was the abode of men who profoundly affected the thought and 
literature of the world. David Hume and Adam Smith and 
Walter Scott were contemporaries in this remarkable city. Take 
away those three names from philosophy and letters, and what a 
-blank you leave! With those great suns were lesser and yet 
important lights, as Principal Robertson, Adam Ferguson, Blair, 
Home, Henry Mackenzie, the Tytlers, Kames, Monboddo, Dugald 
Stewart, James Boswell, to name but these. Edinburgh was a 
“ hot-bed of genius.” Those giants passed away, but the end was 
not yet, for there followed the brilliant days of the early Edinburgh 
Review and the early Blackwood’s Magazine, the days of Jeffries, 
Wilson, Lockhart, Hogg, Brougham, again to name but a few; 
but these also passed away, they have no real successors, and a 
starless night has fallen on this fair and noble town. The ordinary 
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citizen, the man in the street, suffered a violent change, the inhabi- 
tant of to-day is as different as may be from his predecessor of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century; the old-time citizen expressed 
himself in brief, pithy, pointed, caustic phrase, he washed far too 
little and drank far too much. The bottle assumed quite por- 
tentous dimensions in his life, the very bells of St. Giles, that tolled 
the mid-day hour, were quaintly termed the ‘‘ Gill Bells,” they 
served as a scarcely needed reminder that the time was come to take 
the meridian draught, for the ‘‘ mornin’ ’’ was now a distant, if 
fragrant, memory; something was required to “‘ fleet the time”’ 
till evening fell, and the serious business of the tavern commenced. 
All business and pleasure, all social intercourse, in one word all 
life, went to a continual accompaniment of drams. I need not 
repeat well-known stories of old Scots judges, whose learning and 
calling and position made their exploits the more remarkable. 
One has to remember that claret was the staple drink among 
better-class folk to understand how such things were possible. 
The old citizen was a man of strong convictions strongly 
expressed and passionate temper, unconventional modes of life, 
contented with cramped quarters and the simplest fare. The most 
were witty, many were learned, all were original. It is impossible 
to resist an unholy hankering after those vanished figures, for there 
must have been the very best talk in the very best company. 
Edinburgh has long changed all that. The citizen of to-day is 
a person of correct deportment, of careful dress and measured 
language; convention is the very marrow of his bones; he is con- 
cerned rather with externals than essentials; his chief desire is to 
be thought a richer and more important person than he really is; at 
least, this is the hostile view of his fellow-Scot, for your modern 
Athenian is not a popular or attractive person. For good or ill, the 
old ideals have faded from Scots life; the energy of the nation, 
the old perfervidum ingeniwm goes more and more to the increase 
of material possessions, so that commercial interests are all 
important, and in such things Glasgow, and not Edinburgh, is the 
real capital. Thus, in spite of its splendour and riches and learning, 
Edinburgh is a city of yesterday rather than of to-day; the past 
is more important than the present; she is a dream-city, great and 
gracious, albeit ghostly figures crowd her streets; they push the 
common-place living from their places, the petty incidents of the 
day vanish in the memories of great tragedies, the material dis- 
appears in the presence of the spiritual; she is essentially a town 
of visions and memories. The deeds of the city’s past were acted 
with a certain sharpness and point that give them an alluring 
interest which the staider annals of other lands do not present. 
As of set purpose, the Fates staged the great tragedies in a most 
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Striking and impressive manner, crowded them with picturesque 
detail; hence the romantic note ever present. You recall a few for 
Specimen : the defence of the Castle by Kirkcaldy of Grange till it 
was torn in pieces from his grasp; Kirkcaldy himself, swinging 
in the sun from the gibbet, raising his bound hands in prayer, 
as Knox prophesied of him ; Knox’s last sermon in St. Giles’, when 
the mighty voice that had ruled and swayed the multitude was 
sunk to a whisper; the crowd that followed home the trembling 
figure that was never to address them again; Montrose carried 
a bound captive along the Canongate whilst Argyll and his gay 
- party mocked from the balcony at Moray House; Argyll himself 
gazing for the last time on the familiar scene from his scaffold by 
the Cross ere he laid his head on the block; the long series of 
martyr tragedies and the protracted agony of the Covenant; 
the picturesque story of the Stuarts, the glory and tragedy of 
Holyrood under Queen Mary; or, finally, the most romantic 
episode the world has ever seen, when a fairy prince came at the 
head of his Highland Army, with a world of old-time pomp and 
ceremony, to occupy as in a dream the palace of his ancestors. 
These are mere specimens of the bulk, picked at random. Every 
page of the history of Old Edinburgh is crowded with exciting 
legends, heroic deeds, dark tragedies; in comparison, to-day is 
tasteless and without interest. There is no place where past 
memories, echoes of past deeds, influence of vanished lives seem 
so potent as-in Edinburgh. To the actors of those events the 
material world was strangely mixed with the spiritual. Shadows 
had an enormous place in Old Edinburgh: the town had a 
very population of ghosts, who not seldom ejected the citizen 
and succeeded to his inheritance. Major Weir’s house in the 
West Bow was vacant over a century, for no one dared disturb 
the ghostly phantoms believed to people its ruins. Nay, the whole 
of Mary King’s Close, where are now the municipal buildings, 
was a tenantless ruin for the same reason. If you ventured there 
after nightfall, you saw blood-curdling sights—the very antics of 
the damned! The pious mottoes in Latin or English that are 
even to-day numerous in Old Edinburgh were set there as amulet 
or charm to ward off evil spirits; for the spirit-world was an evil 
world, Satan and his legions warring against the saints. The 
visitors from beyond the tomb were not gracious or kindly; they 
brought not peace or comfort, but evil portents of ruin and death. 
The best they ever did was to tell of buried or lost treasure, or to 
reveal a crime and its authors; but how to exorcise spectres that 
have passed into the literature of the world? Scott has told the 
story of Lady Stair in a charming novelette, and he, like all the 
other writers, was enthralled by the tragedy of Major Weir. ‘‘ Old 
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“Edinburgh Gannot clear herself of his unholy memory,” says 
R. L. S., in retailing with fresh power the antique legend. 

The memories and interests of old Edinburgh localities are 
strangely mixed; the space was so narrow that building, succeeded 
building in odd contrast. The old college is built on the ground of 
Kirk-o'-Field, and thus the history of higher education in Scotland 
is strangely connected with the great tragedy of Mary’s reign. The 
Free Kirk Assembly Hall is on the site of the palace of Mary of 
Guise, so the annals of the Scots’ kirk touch those of the ancient 
league with France, and in the valley Trinity Kirk and Trinity 
College, the ancient foundation of Mary of Guelders, are replaced 
by a railway station. This last, however inevitable, was a tragedy 
of defacement. Alexander Smith said that to make the beauty of 
Edinburgh perfect there should be a river dashed through the 
ravine; at any rate, there once was the Nor’ Loch there, and 
though Old Edinburgh was a grimy place, the Loch itself, must 
have been fairly clean; for it had its trout and its swans, but it was 
drained as parbof the New Town improvement, and abomination 
after abomination occupied the site till even the railway seemed an 
improvement. Yet, to make a railway beautiful seems beyond the - 
wit of man. And here is the black spot of Edinburgh; or, if you 
will, the set-off to its beauty, like the patch cunningly set on 
the powdered face of a great dame of other days. Certain daring 
spirits have thought that the railway might be diverted elsewhere 
under a huge tunnel, and the Nor’ Loch reassemble its, scattered 
waters. Surely a devout and vain imagination! 

I have still to speak of three things that are elements in the 
spiritual or dream-like impression that Edinburgh gives. These 
are the sea, the hills, and the wind. As style is the element in 
prose which raises it from the commonplace, so are the sea and the 
hills to a landscape; they touch it with a magic effect which the 
gross inland plain never knows. The Firth of Forth is two miles 
from the centre of the city, but it is part of the Edinburgh land- 
scape. It is not always present, but it bursts on you in sudden 
and striking ways. The New Town would be more monotonous 
than it is, save that at cross streets the sea now and again breaks full 
on the prospect, wild and yet human, for it is studded with great 
ships. Also, the Firth is clear in sight from the summit of 
the Castle Rock; indéed, from all the-elevated parts of the Old 
Town the hills supply Edinburgh with its most striking effects. 
The Castle itself is on a hill, dnd the views of it from Princes Street 
to the north and from Greyfriars Churchyard on the south, are the 
most admired of the town’s views. The near and distant prospect of 
hills meets you at every street corner. You look up from the grim 
and noisy traffic of the Canongate, and there, poised right over 
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your head as it seems, is some quiet nook of Arthur’s Seat, solitary 
and secluded, green and lovely. Hills are in the town itself; hills 
ting it round, and hills are in the near and far distance. From 
the Castle your eye travels easily over the exquisite contours of 
the Pentlands, or you turn northward and, vague as the shape seen 
in a dream, you dimly catch the mighty masses of the Highland 
ranges. Hills in such a landscape are living things. Under changes 
of weather they draw near and crowd on the town, and again with- 
draw to far-off horizons, now lost in mist, again sparkling in 
sunshine, they take to themselves gracious or terrible shapes, such 
stuff as dreams are made of! 
` Third and last is the wind. The heights and the hollows, the 
long closes of the Old Town, the great open spaces of the New, 
the deep ravine between, have made up a strange organ from which 
the storm-fiend extracts a curious rhythm. On bitter winter 
nights the wind takes on articulate voice, it moans and raves in 
the valley with the call of a wild beast in pain; in softer mood it 
has a tone of infinite sorrow, as if the old memorjes of the place 
found a voice there. The coronach of an endless series of forgotten 
or dimly remembered tragedies, of wars and rumours of wars, the 
voice of an endless struggle; it is the deepest and most permanent 
impression that the stranger takes away with him from Edinburgh. 
Let R. L. S. say how it affects the native. He will hear it, he 
tells us, in the last moments of his life, when— 
“ The voice of love 

Falls insignificant on my closing ears, 

What sound shall come but the old cry of the wind 

In our inclement city ! ”’ 


Such are the elements that make up the character of Edinburgh. 


FRANCIS WATT. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


ARMED PEACE IS ECONOMIC WAR. 


Oe first step towards rectifying a mistake or redressing a 

grievance is clearly to recognise its existence. The next is 
sincerely to desire its correction. And contemplated from this point 
of view the opinions and velleities expressed by European states- 
men and politicians of the compass of Sir Edward Grey, Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg, Mr. Lloyd George, Herr von Jagow, and 
Count Witte om the necessity of staying the growth of European 
armaments, is a healthy and a hopeful symptom. Everywhere 
thinkers, and also men of business, are becoming alive to the dismal 
fact that Europe is confronted with the alternatives of economic 
ruin on the one hand, or a tremendous conflict on the other. Not 
that the Great Powers are at present divided by any political or 
racial dispute, or by any opposition of aims sufficiently acute to 
render such a struggle unavoidable, or even probable. On the 
contrary, the bitterness is disappearing. But that is not enough. 
For the natural impulse to shake off the nightmare of armed peace 
at any cost, to touch bottom in the hope of rising to the surface 
under better conditions, might conceivably take the place of an 
adequate motive and precipitate a war. Fata trahunt. 

The case against the exorbitant price now paid for the preserva- 
tion of European peace has often been stated with lucidity and 
force. It may be summarised here by saying that in the twentieth 
century peace costs annually more than wars were wont to cost 
down to the year 1870, and even this enormous premium affords us 
no guarantee against panics, chronic fear, and their impoverishing 
effects. Nor are these apprehensions wholly imaginary. In spite 
of the heavy tribute thus levied by States on their citizens, in men 
and money, in stunted commerce and industry, and in the untold 
evils that go unchecked, but which judiciously spent money could 
remedy, Europe has lived in constant fear of a general conflict, 
and has been more than once nearer to this redoubtable consumma- 
tion than the public imagined. The Franco-Prussian campaign 
cost the victor some sixty millions sterling. To-day, Europe pays 
out about five hundred millions a year for its armies and navies, 
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besides sterilising the enterprise and the wealth-creating activity 
of well-nigh five million men who are trained in these services- 
This vast sum, or even one-half of it, applied annually to relieve 
the distress, preserve the health, and encourage the commercial 
and industrial spirit of European peoples, would effect a greater 
and more beneficial transformation among them in a decade than 
is possible under existing conditions in the course of half a century. 

And formidable though this burden is at present, it is steadily 
growing, and must keep on growing, unless and until the causes 
that produce and sustain it have ceased to be operative. Take 
Germany alone, and you find that during the reign of her present 
ruler her military and naval establishment has increased as 
follows :—* 

PEACE STRENGTH OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 


Men. Horses. Guns. 

1888... obs 491,726 sat 84,091 E 1,374 

1913 -e Ne 790,787 eee 157,816 nae 3,798 
STRENGTH OF THE GERMAN NAVY., 

Tons. Horse-power. Men. 

1888 “oe 189,136 bes 182,470 aa 15,573 

1913 eh 888,760 ise 1,505,460 ons 73,119 


COUNT WITTE’S VIEW OF EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


Count Witte, who established Russian finances on the solid 
basis which enabled them to bear the strain of the war with Japan, 
of the ensuing general strike, and of the so-called Revolution, said 
to me a few weeks ago: ‘‘ When I try to realise what is meant by 
“the ‘peace’ of to-day, I feel tempted to call it economic war. 
“ Certainly it is little better than war. Speaking without exact 
“ figures I should say that some 40 per cent. of the outlay of the 
“various States is absorbed by the armies and navies which are 
“ to carry on the great campaign of the future, and by the debts 
“left by the campaighs of the past. Sketch a picture in your 
“ mind’s eye of al! that those sums, if properly spent, could effect 
«for the nations who now waste them on heavy guns, rifles, 
“ Dreadnoughts, fortresses, and barracks. If this money were 
“laid out on improving the material lot of the people, in housing 
“them hygienically, in procuring for them healthier air, medical 
“ aid, and needful periodical rest, they would live longer and work 
“ to better purpose, and enjoy some of the happiness or.content- 
“ment which at present is the prerogative of the few.” 

“ Again, all the best brain-work of the most eminent men 
«is focussed on efforts to create new lethal weapons, or to make 
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‘“the old ones more deadly. Take the newest conquest of man— 
“theair. People can fly to-day. They have achieved the triumph 
“at the cost of the lives of some of the most heroic individuals of 
“all nations. But how do they think of applying aviation? They 
“‘ are obediently following the lead of their respective Governments. 
“and endeavouring to make the airship one of the most death- 
“ dealing pieces of mechanism in use. And they may succeed. 
“For one of the arts in which cultured nations have made most 
“ progress is warfare. The noblest efforts of the greatest thinkers 
‘are wasted on inventions to destroy human life. When I call to 
“ mind the gold and the work thus dissipated in smoke and sound, 
“and compare that picture with this other: villagers with drawn, 
“sallow faces, men and women and dimly conscious children 
“ perishing slowly and painfully of hunger—I begin to ask myself 
“ whether human culture and the white man who personifies it are 
“not wending towards the abyss. And, turning in another 
“ direction, I behold the anarchist and the socialist springing up in 
“ regions made desolate by this modern Moloch. i 

‘““ When and how will itall end? Unless the Great States which 
“have set this hideous example agree to call a halt, so to say, and 
“ knit their subjects into a pacific, united Europe, war is the only 
‘issue I can perceive. And when I say war, I mean a conflict 
“which will surpass in horror the most brutal, armed conflicts. 
“known to human history and entail distress more widespread 
“and more terrible than living men can realise.” 


STATEMENTS OF SIR EDWARD GREY AND 
HERR VON JAGOW. 


To this question put by Count Witte there are many tentative 
replies, but no answer. Promote mutual trust among the Powers, 
suggests one statesman. Let some country, Great Britain for 
choice, set an edifying example to the world even at the risk of 
undergoing defeat at the hands of her rivals, says another pacifist. 
Summon a Peace Conference of all the Powers, writes a third. 
None of these proposals, however, is a beacon-fire to the groping 
nations. Mistrust is, without contradiction, one of the principal 
causes of the present economic war of each against all; but it is only 
one. Moreover, mistrust has its root in something quite different 
to which the axe must also be vigorously applied, if the rival 
peoples are to treat each other, not as deadly foes, but as rival 
business firms. To risk defeat at the hands of our antagonists is 
an act of self-denial, heroic in degree, which no trustee—and 
Governments are but temporary trustees of their respective nations 
—is warranted in undertaking on behalf of the community. Ever 
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Socialists, wherever they have consented to take an active share in 
governing a country, have shrunk from the heavy responsibility 
of proposing such a fateful solution. Even the professional 
pacifist, if he examine the matter closely enough, will be forced to 
admit that the cause which he has at heart would not benefit by 
such a reduction of the expenditure on armaments as would expose 
the British Empire to disaster. Peace, like every other com- 
modity, has gone up in price and must be paid for accordingly, and 
for the British Empire the lowest premium is that which the present 
Cabinet has announced its resolve to give, despite its earnest desire 
to end the ruinous race for naval supremacy. 

Optimists tell us that as there is nothing inevitable in the causes 
of this waste, they may soon cease to be operative. They may. 
But there is no good reason to suppose that they will. So far as one 
can now see, nothing short of a powerful impetus coming from 
without, or an outburst of subterranean force within, can accom- 
plish this desirable change. Sir Edward Grey’s view, embodied 
in his recent address to the Manchester Chamber pf Commerce, is 
that the present rate of expenditure on armaments is the outcome 
of world-conditions which no Government or nation acting single- 
handed can alter. And to this statement no competent politician 
will demur. We may protest against these conditions, and the 
protest has been courageously uttered by British Ministers in many 
forms at various times, but beyond that unfruitful stage we cannot 
move. It is merely tantalising to hope that certain unseen causes, 
mainly financial, now at work will effect the desired reform. For 
there are other unseen forces equally powerful which tend in the 
opposite direction. 

On the day after Sir Edward Grey’s speech, the German Foreign 
Secretary and Admiral von Tirpitz opened their minds to the 
Budget Committee of the Reichstag on the same delicate subject. 
The authoritative statements made by these statesmen are under- 
stood to have been read and approved beforehand by the Kaiser. 
The proceedings of the Budget Committee not being public, we 
possess only carefully edited reports of them, which may, however, 
be taken to be correct as far as they go. Admiral von Tirpitz 
announced that the ratio of sixteen to ten, which Great Britain had 
offered for the respective naval strength of the two nations, is still 
acceptable to Germany, but that the proposal of a “ holiday year ”’ 
could not be entertained, and had not been officially submitted to 
the Kaiser’s Government. 

Herr von Jagow’s utterances were more interesting because more 
concrete. The present relations between Germany and Great 
Britain, he announced, might be characterised as very good (recht 
gut). The tension that had prevailed was being eased progressively 
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and growing mutual trust is drawing the two nations together. 
Public opinion in both countries has undergone a corresponding 
modification, and both peoples feel that they can work together 
fruitfully for the furtherance of common interests which they 
possess in many places. This co-operation has been tried in the 
Balkan Peninsula with success, and Germany has convinced the 
British nation that her designs are not aggressive. Negotiations 
between the two Governments on matters of special interest to both 
are being carried on with a view to obviate antagonism, industrial 
and colonial, and they are making progress. 


PLUS CA CHANGE PLUS C’EST LA MEME CHOSE. 


These assurances are gratifying. In Great Britain every advance 
made towards a good understanding with our formidable rivals 
will be warmly welcomed by all classes of the community. For the 
British Empire stands for peace. Its policy is eminently con- 
ciliatory. Its military and naval preparations are cut down to the 
lowest estimate compatible with what is commonly assumed to be 
efficient defence, but which, if put to the test, might be found to be 
surprisingly inefficient. Our naval position in the Mediterranean, 
for example, would, according to foreign military experts, require 
a considerable outlay to render its strength commensurate with the 
forces which may under the new conditions be arrayed against us. 
“‘ Gibraltar can hardly be said to be sufficiently defended with a 
“‘ force of three thousand eight hundred men. The guns of Malta 
“* could be outranged by those of any great battleship of to-day. In 
“ Egypt we possess only six thousand British troops, some of 
“‘ which are stationed two thousand miles up the Nile. Our East 
“* African possessions are held by some four battalions of African 
“rifles. In West Africa 28,000,000 people are kept in order by 
““ the presence of a few British officers. In a word, we govern about 
‘‘ one fourth of the human race with 112,000 British troops.’’* 

It would be difficult to demonstrate more conclusively than by 
this little lesson in figures the genuineness of Great Britain’s desire 
for peace, and her readiness to come to terms with her more 
bellicose competitor on a reasonable basis of give and take. And 
yet neither from Sir Edward Grey nor from Herr von Jagow has 
any word fallen which would justify the hope that the growth of 
expenditure has yet reached its high-water mark. Crushing, 
therefore, as the burden is which the peoples of Europe are forced 
against their will and against their interests to bear, it tends to 
become more crushing still. Already Germany is constructing six 
fortresses to protect the bridges at Thorn, Fordon, Graudenz, 


*Cf. Lovat Fraser. Daily Mail, February sth, 1914. 
VOL. CV. 29 
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Dirschau, Marienburg, and Marienwerder against a Russian 
invasion. These fortified bridge-heads, which will enable the 
Vistula army either to attack or fall back on the defensive as 
circumstances may dictate, will take fully three years in building.” 
Then again, Germany may now deem it necessary to increase her 
Baltic fleet in the way in which she has increased her North Sea 
forces. Russia must then follow suit, and the turn of the other 
interested Naval Powers would come soon afterwards. Sweden 
has already begun to apprehend aggressive designs on the part of 
her Slav neighbour, without, I may add, the slightest real ground 
or likelihood, and is making costly preparations to withstand them. 


SWEDEN’S CRISIS. 


King Gustav’s spirited action in taking the hotly-contested 
question of the national defences out of the hands of his responsible 
advisers into his own has precipitated a crisis of an unprecedented 
kind. Ina discourse which he delivered to a number of peasants 
first, and then of students and others, he clenched & matter which 
was being constitutionally investigated by four Commissioners, 
who thereupon decided to dissolve. His Ministers have failed 
to elicit a promise that he would abstain in future from political 
utterances which had not been previously approved by the Cabinet, 
resigned in a body. At present another statesman has formed an ` 
administration which may or may not be able to enlist sufficient 
Parliamentary support. The view generally taken is that it will 
not live. 

Fierce political passion is aroused. Conservatives, officers, 
peasants laud to the skies the action of the King which they term 
patriotic, whereas Liberals and Socialists condemn it as intolerable. 
The words “ State stroke,” ‘‘ Republic,” ‘‘ President Staaff ’’+ are 
uttered freely. A bookseller in Stockholm offers portraits of the 
King, which cost seven krons before February 6th, for 2$ krons 
to-day. A section of the Socialists has founded a newspaper called 
The Republic. It is possible that new elections may be held, in 
which case it seems not unlikely that the Liberals and Socialists will 
be returned. If this should be the result of an appeal to the country 
the dispute between the Crown and the dominant political party 
might lead to awkward consequences. Meanwhile, the ex-Premier 
complains that the monarch divulged the course and upshot of the 
negotiations between himself and the Government before they were 
notified to Parliament, and that he also disclosed a private conversa- 
tion between himself and his Premier. In a word, the crisis 
threatens to become constitutional, and even dynastic. 


*Cf. Daily Telegraph, January 3oth, 1914. 
+ The name of the Premier who resigned. 
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_ JAPAN’S EXAMPLE OF RETRENCHMENT. 

Japan is giving an example of retrenchment which would be 
admirable were it voluntary. But it may safely bé set down: as 
Hobson’s choice. The Government, taking into consideration the. 
needs, the demands, and the temper of the nation, has reduced the 
salt tax, refused to comply with the exorbitant demands of thé 
military and naval parties, has dispensed with the two military 
divisions for Corea, and has substituted the lesser, naval estimates 
of ninety million yen for the larger one which would have 
necessitated the outlay of 350 millions. In this way Count 
Yamamoto was able to lay before Parliament a budget in which the 
revenue was estimated at 580 million yen as against 550 millions of 
expenditure. The resulting surplus, together with last year’s 
remainder amounting to seventy millions, enables him to make 
further welcome reductions of the financial burdens of the taxpayer. 
And in spite of these retrenchments the Japanese fleet will remain’ 
by far the strongest in the Far East. But then Japan’s position is 
unique and permits her to indulge in the luxury of economy without 
exposing herself to the dangers which European nations, were they 
to follow her example, believe they would be wantonly incurring. 


THE CHANCES OF WAR MAY DIMINISH, BUT THE 
EXPENDITURE INCREASES. 


An understanding among the Great Powers calculated to 
transform Europe, which is now an agglomeration of military 
camps, is sorely needed. But there are no tokens that it is coming. 
‘Every statesman admits the necessity, but when a courageous 
member of any Government comes forward with concrete proposals 
he is hooted. Among other redoubtable hindrances to its realisa- 
tion there are the vast and flourishing industries which these 
periodic -panics and the ensuing preparations have created, pro- 
tected, and furthered, and which in turn have organised periodic 
panics and feverish activity in preparing for the war that has not 
come. As-these great enterprises would droop and in some cases 
die if the armaments on which they thrive were to be reduced, they 
spend enormous sums in strenuous and persistent endeavours for 
the thwarting of all such projected accords among the Governments 
of the Great Powers. On the Continent it is they, too, who create 
the atmosphere athwart which the nation’s Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives contemplate the dangers to ward off which they make 
those tremendous sacrifices. In a word, all that the British and 
German Ministers were able to announce by way of tranquillising 
their hearers and readers was that a much better spirit now prevails 
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between the Governments and also between the peoples of the rival 
States. And small though it is, even that is a betterment to be 
thankful for. i . 

Without a desire to lay blame on any State, one may safely affirm 
that the Midland Powers supply the standard of armaments. It is 
they who set the fashion. And in militarism as in the retail trade, 
one has to reckon with the anomalous circumstance that a rise in 
the cost produced by some transient episode shows a marked 
tendency to persist after the cause has become inoperative. Here. 
is an instance worth recording. Last year Germany and her allies 
were apparently confronted with a far-ranging change in the 
politico-military situation. A new Great Power suddenly emerged 
from nothing in the guise’of the Balkan League—a Power dis- 
posing of a million well-trained soldiers. Against this menace 
Germany’s precautionary measure was speedy and efficacious. In 
response to the warning tones of the Imperial Chancellor, who 
alluded pointedly to the Slav danger—a danger apprehended by 
all three members of the Triple Alliance—the German nation 
augmented its vast army and imposed on itself one of those painful 
and rare self-sacrifices which proclaim the reality of patriotism 
and the living force of social brotherhood. 

But the Slav cause withered. Slav rose up against Slav with 
death-dealing arms and base treachery. The strands of the strong 
rope which was to have bound and immobilised Germany’s ally 
were untwisted overnight, and in lieu of a new and mighty State a 
few weak and mutually hostile peoples remained ready to be played 


off by a common foe one against the other. Russia, their. ` 


protectress, had to view in impotent rage the seizure of certain of 
their conquests by the Turk. And yet in spite of this disappearance 
of the primary cause of Germany’s increased army expenditure, 
the effect of that cause is unchanged. 

A further favourable modification of the situation occurred which 
might have been relied upon to mitigate the financial and political 
strain: the friction was eased between London and Berlin, and 
paralysing fears of a conflict were dispelled. But even this note- 
worthy modification of the outlook has brought no corresponding 
relief to the taxpayers of Europe, or to the race for naval and 
military supremacy. On the contrary, from Berlin we learn that ` 
General Bernhardi and his political followers are calling for a 
further increase of armaments on the ground that France is bent on 


taking her revenge, as is proved by the law of the three year? ` ` 


military service; that in Russia the anti-German current is rapidly 
gaining strength; that Great Britain hates Germany, and would 
translate this feeling into overt acts if a favourable opportunity 
offered, and that there are still in the German Empire some fifty or 
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sixty thousand men qualified to become good soldiers whom the law 
of 1913 has not incorporated in the army. True, General Bernhardi 
is not Germany, nor do his demands embody the intentions or the 
wishes of the Kaiser’s Government. But the fact that the agitation 
still goes on will give the reader an idea of some of the obstacles 
to the realisation of'such a cordial understanding as would render 
the continued competition for military and naval superiority a 
preposterous anachronism. 


AMERICA AND THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN. 


An idea has often come to me and to others who have pondered 
over the ways and means of ridding European nations of this 
nightmare of armaments and taxation—an idea which, in its present 
abstract form, may appear crude and chimerical, but which, if 
adopted as a programme and adjusted to existing conditions by 
the common-sense and strong will of a whole people, might well 
shift the problem of Europeanism into familiar bearings and bring 
about the wished-for solution. The American people, despite their 
glaring faults, are the embodiment of progress. At present in that 
nation of ninety million busy workers an incalculable force, moral 
as well as financial, is lying fallow. If that force were deftly and 
perseveringly applied to the humanitarian problem that is now 
exercising the master minds of Europe, there is some ground for 
the belief that an issue out of the difficulties that beset us might be 
made accessible. 

The American democracy is a cumbersome institution and does 
its work clumsily. At times its mistakes are childish and border 
on the ludicrous. Parochial resolutions passed solemnly for the 
purpose of compassing universal regeneration is one of the forms 
they assume. That, however, is inevitable, seeing that the average 
American man does not understand nor even know Europe. The 
pictures he draws for himself out of the various countries of the 
Old Continent are imaginary, and may be likened to the notions 
which Plato’s cave-dwellers conceived from the shifting of the 
shadows on the wall of their subterranean abode. But what the 
average American possesses in a much higher degree than his 
European brother is the economic sense. He realises what it means 
to have to bear the financial burdens that cause the shoulders of 
the European to ache. He himself would not submit to them; he 
would rebel rather than pay such a tribute to the Moloch of war. 
Now ninety millions of such men as these, if they could be got to 
take an active humanitarian interest in the European armament 
problem, might help to dislodge the chief impediments to its 
satisfactory settlement. It is they who are convoking the next 
Hague Conference, and sending out the invitations. : 
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The difficulty is to get them to move in this or any other foreign 
business as a united nation. Their vital caloric is too often latent. 
This multivertebrate is loth to meddle in the affairs of foreign 
States even when it could do so to good purpose. Washington’s 
advice to steer clear of the entanglements of foreign politics has 
become so deep-rooted that it is almost part of the American 
consciousness. It is certainly both a dogma and a superstition. 
In the days of yore the counsel was sound, and in the course of 
time the advantages of following it have made themselves felt. But 
the maxim has outlived its time. To-day, it cannot be acted upon 
without detriment to the American people. The United States can 
no longer ignore the outside world without disregarding its own 
vital interests as well.” And the exigencies of the new time are 
seemingly understood by President Wilson, who is fast making 
his mark on the history of his country. For he and his friends 
have identified themselves with a movement which may aptly be 
termed legislation for the many in lieu of privileges for the favoured 
few. And to zeal and resolution he has added caution and modera- 
tion. Among the first-fruits of President Wilson’s enlightened 
action one may reckon the new tariff duties which are advantageous 
_alike to Americans and foreigners without being revolutionary in 
scope, and the Bank reform which was hailed as a boon throughout 
the world. If, backed by the united American people, Mr. Wilson 
were able to impart interest and actuality to the humanitarian issue 
and lend to Europe help analogous to that which Mr. Roosevelt 
tendered to Russia and Japan, he might succeed in setting free 
some of the vital forces of human progress now paralysed by 
militarism. To those who ask what motive could be set before the 
American people strong enough to tempt them out of their tepid 
political Gulf Stream to take a plunge in the cold currents of 
European seas, the answer is the jeopardised future of the white 
man. For in Europe the white man’s burden is becoming 
unbearable, and either he or it must vanish. 

Disinterestedness for great and moral ends and the calm courage 
which is proof against great initial difficulties and reverses are 
among the traits which qualify our American kindred for this more 
than Herculean task. It must, however, be confessed that if we 
turn our gaze in the opposite direction we are confronted with their 
striking inability to take in the bearings of the political situation in 
the Old Continent. The action and reaction of the United States 
Government in Manchuria and Mongolia, their aggressive attitude 
towards Russia on the question of Jewish passports, and, I fear I 
must add, their backward and forward policy in Mexico, are 
impressive instances of this capital defect. Americans apparently 
ignore the fact that generous motives are not everything in a region 
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of mistrust, intrigue, and reckless egotism. Ideals must be 
adjusted to realities, even though they lose largely by the operation, 
just as-diamonds must be cut and diminished in bulk before they 
ean be worn as brilliants. 

But this tentative proposal, while feasible enough in itself, is 
not likely to be realised under existing conditions. It is hard to 
draw the American people out of the familiar grooves in which their 
political thought is wont to move. Their temper, too, is fitful. 
Enthusiastic agitation alternates with despondent quiescence. 
Perseverance is lacking in modes of action and continuity in modes 
of thought. At one time the hidden filaments that bind America 
to Europe make themselves visible, and then again all trace of 
them vanishes. Were it otherwise, if the citizens of the Great 
Republic, headed by their present chief, could assimilate the 
notion of their solidarity with Europeans and unselfishly draw the 
practical corollary from that, they might stamp their influence upon 
the consciousness of Europe and enable it to cut its military 
garments to the pattern of the humanitarian idea which is embodied 
in the general policy, and therefore also in the defences, of the 
United States. 


THE MEXICAN IMBROGLIO. 


President Wilson’s effort to strike out a Mexican policy which 
shall be at once consistent, dignified, and applicable as a precedent 
to other Republics of the South, has been sharply criticised on the 
score of its inconsistency and inefficacy. That it is honest and 
disinterested, nobody will gainsay. But the tactics pursued and 
the motives adduced for the attitude assumed are fairly open to 
criticism. To begin with, the grounds for the stern disapproval of 
General Huerta’s provisional administration, evinced by the 
United States Government, do not commend themselves to the bulk 
of European politicians who allege that they prove too much or 
else too little. If violence and bloodshed be alleged against him 
as a reason for refusing to recognise him as temporary President, 
why, it is asked, was his predecessor, to whose charge similar 
crimes were laid and with equal justification, acknowledged as the 
legitimate Chief of the State? Whatever the vices of Huerta may 
be—and he has much to answer for—he appears to many of his own 
countrymen as well as to foreigners, the strong man of Mexico, the 
one-eyed among the blind. 

In favour of the person of Huerta there is nothing to be urged. 
In a cultured State the man would not even be at large. But 
Mexico is not a cultured State, and Huerta became President at a 
time when, as a Européan publicist puts it, he was forced to play 
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the double part of judge and executioner.* Congruously with 
that rôle he did all that was expected of a conqueror in revolutionary 
times, and did it ruthlessly. One of the consequences was that he 
thus disqualified himself for any post of influence in the Republic 
after order had been restored there. Hence he is in no hurry to 
re-establish normal conditions. If he accomplished his task he 
would have to lay down his mandate and leave the work of 
consolidation to others. Moreover, he has made countless enemies 
at home, and his life will be in danger the moment he becomes a 
private individual. Resignation, therefore, is tantamount to 
outlawry, and he is too proud to flee his country in order to save 
his life. Hence he is minded to continue to be indispensable to 
his countrymen as long as he possibly can. Meanwhile, the 
prohibition to take arms into the country has been repealed by 
President Wilson—a measure which will not make any noteworthy- 
difference to the military aspect of the struggle, seeing that in the 

` past, despite the prohibition, arms and ammunition had been freely 
brought in. It may, however, have other consequances which the 
rebels will appreciate and utilise: it will raise their credit, enable 
them to obtain funds, and encourage their supporters at home and 
abroad. Meanwhile, anarchy will continue to prevail. 

The North American Republic is suspected by many European 
publicists of a deep-laid design to extend its political and economic 
hegemony over the Latin States within the region rendered easily 
accessible by the Panama Canal—viz., Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, and the North of Chili. And a conflict between Latin and 
Saxon races there is regarded as sooner or later inevitable. The 
Northern Republic is reproached with uniting hypocrisy with 
political avarice, and with quoting Scripture while egging on the 
Cubans against Spain, entangling affairs in San Domingo, 
fostering sedition in Nicaragua, and stirring up the troubles that 
have led to anarchy in Mexico. And to these manceuvres is 
commonly attributed the inability of the five Isthmian Republics 
to conclude a durable understanding among themselves. 

I personally am unable to endorse these charges or share these 
misgivings. That the tactics adopted towards Mexico by the 
United States Government are neither efficacious nor advisable, I 
have already said. But the intentions of President Wilson are 
praiseworthy. By some sinister coincidence a number of other . 
Republics have just followed Mexico’s lead and unfolded the 
revolutionary standard. In Ecuador the fighting has been going 
on for some time without disquieting anybody except the com- 
batants. The deposition of the President of the negro State Haiti 


* St. Petersburger Zeitung, December 15th and 28th, 1913. Cf. also Frankfurter 
Zeitung, December, 1913. 
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also left foreigners unmoved. The troubles in San Domingo were 
viewed. with less complacency, for warships were despatched and 
troops landed on the island. And now the world is perturbed 
somewhat by tidings of the ‘‘ revolution ” in Peru. 


THE PERUVIAN ‘REVOLUTION ”: A STORM IN A 
f GLASS OF WATER. 


The importance of this last event, however, has, I take it, been 
overstated. It is hardly more than a State-stroke in which the 
dramatis persone are few, and the bulk of the nation is uninterested 
and passive. Of a revolution in the accepted sense of the word, 
there is no sign. 

The centre of the movement was President Billinghurst, a man 
of English extraction, high culture, and considerable political 
experience, who has for months been at loggerheads with both 
legislative assemblies, owing to the persistence of his endeavours 
and the dictatorial character of his methods to carry a programme 
of radical reforms through the two Houses in spite of overwhelming 
opposition. To overcome this constitutional resistance the Presi- 
dent had recourse to unconstitutional expedients whereby he 
precipitated the crisis, made himself obnoxious even to his own 
political party, and found himself in a cauldron of embarrassments 
out of which there was but a single issue. Having failed to secure 
the election of one of his devoted partisans to the Presidency of 
the Senate, he had an ex-President mobbed, arrested, and 
imprisoned on a trumpery charge. Then Congress threw out his 
budget. In order to pay out Congress for this rebuff, he had the 
Budget promulgated by a Presidential decree. By these and other 
irregular proceedings Sefior Billinghurst estranged the sympathies 
of all Parliamentary parties, but won the warm support-of the 
populace, which he preserved by his Radical Reform projects. 
Finally, he was suspected by his countrymen of harbouring a 
design to make himself Dictator, and there seems no reason to 
doubt the assertion that many of his acts, being arbitrary and. 
illegal, lent colour to the charge. 

Sefior Billinghurst’s last measure caused the cup of his mis- 
demeanours to overflow. He declared the elections invalid, and 
made known his resolve to make a fresh appeal to the country at 
an early date. To this provocation the opposition in both Houses 
was violent and bitter. The President strove to break it by 
silencing the Press and imprisoning several chiefs of the dis-. 
sentients. Meanwhile a plan had been quietly maturing for the 
deposition of the dictatorial head of the State, and when the 
propitious hour struck the troops, under Colonel Benavides, 
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summoned by Congress, surrounded the Palace, compelled the 
President to resign, and ‘killed the Prime Minister. Colonel 
Benavides was thereupon thanked by the Congress, and appointed 
to be provisional President of the Government. 

To set down this domestic episode as a typical South American 
revolution would be unfair to the Peruvians. Sefior Billinghurst 
is a well-meaning man and an earnest reformer, but to his fellow- 
countrymen he appeared in the light of an impossible President, 
and they got rid of him as gently as they knew how. And they 
now ask the world, and in particular the United States, to believe 
that their action was the outcome, not of a military pronunciamento, 
but of the legitimate exercise of a constitutional check on the 
President. And this declaration is seemingly in accordance with 
facts. Consequently the Mexican problem will not be complicated 
for President Wilson by real or supposed duties deriving from 
the consequences of a Peruvian ‘ ‘ revolution.’ 


A EUROPEAN MANDATE FOR THE UNITED STATES 
IN MEXICO. 


In tackling the Mexican problem Professor Wilson would, I 
have reason to believe, welcome the moral support of European 
States if tendered with due consideration for the Monroe doctrine 
and its corollaries. His ideal would be to receive from Great 
Britain, Germany, Spain, and France something which would 
resemble a mandate in its effects, yet would in form be hardly more 
than the recognition of a right which the United States claim in 
- virtue of past history and present geographical position. Con- 
sequently the co-operation of those European States would be 
strictly confined to diplomatic instruments: under no circumstances 
should it take the form of warships or rifles. And the first step in 
this direction would be the withdrawal of the recognition of 
President Huerta’s Government by those States, while the second 
would consist in a proposal for mediation between him and the 
rebels. The lines on which such mediation is deemed feasible by: 
some of President Wilson’s friends are these. It might be 
suggested that a number of Mexicans of mark should be selected 
for the mission of restoring order and law in the land, and then of 
adopting such measures as they might think adequate for the main- 
tenance of tranquillity there in the future. In this patriotic work 
the public men chosen would have the advice and collaboration of 
the United States Government in the first instance, and through it 
of the European Powers. The United States alone, however, 
would provide the military and naval sanction for these mild 
measures, if it proved indispensable. The advantage of these’ 
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tactics lies on the surface: violence would be eschewed; the lively 
interest which Europe reasonably takes in Mexico to the develop- 
ment of which so much of its money and. labour have been devoted, 
would be deployed for the benefit of the Republic, yet without 
wounding the sensibilities of the United States, or running counter 
to the Monroe doctrine. And lastly, this joint diplomatic action 
would draw the United States nearer to Europe, and supply the 
American people with a strong motive for requiting one good turn 
with another, and helping to lay the armament-spectre. 

To this scheme, which on paper looks simple and bids fair to 
accomplish the ends in view, there are many objections and 
caveats. In the first place, it is not an easy matter for the British 
Government, which entertains no immoderate affection for General 
Huerta, to withdraw its implied recognition of his Government. 
So far as I know, neither that Government nor its head has been 
formally acknowledged by his Majesty’s Foreign Office. But asa 
British Minister has been accredited to Mexico, it follows that 
General Huerté’s Cabinet has been tacitly recognised as the one 
source of political authority in the Republic. Now in order to 
withdraw this indirect admission that there are certain repre- 
sentatives of the nation with whom we can do business on the 
understanding that they are authorised to speak and act for Mexico, 
there must be some weighty grounds, some irresistible motive. 
Can we point to any such? We cannot plead, as President Wilson 
can, that General Huerta’s election was irregular, because we have 
already recognised it, besides which, his predecessor’s accession 
to power which was welcomed in Washington was not a whit more 
regular. It has been suggested that the Presidential edict 
temporarily suspending payment of the interest on the Mexican 
debt is ground enough for taking this unusual course. But I doubt 
whether in any country on the globe there will be found a single 
statesman to endorse this view. I go further, and hold-that even 
if the repudiation of the debt were absolute, it would not justify 
such a mode of retaliation. Itis possible that General Huerta, who 
has himself done more to discredit his administration than his 
enemies could ever do to discredit it, may have given ample 
grounds for the refusal of civilised States to hold converse with 
him in future. But such acts, if there be any, have not come to the 
cognisance of the public. 

But even if that initial difficulty were overcome, the road to a 
settlement would still be blocked with impediments. The number 
of Mexicans of integrity who have been in the public eye of late, 
and who are presumably qualified to take a hand in restoring and 
preserving order in the country, is small, smaller than the authors 
of the proposal imagine. And, unhappily, those among them who 
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may be deemed capable of addressing themselves to this difficult 
and dangerous task, are disqualified by the circumstance that they 
have been in times gone by either the personal friends or paid 
officials of President Diaz, and therefore ‘‘ absolutists.’’ And the 
remainder of these regenerators-elect are eliminated on the ground 
that they have a large interest in land, and are therefore disposed 
to be friendly towards the landowners. For, in order to acquire the 
confidence of Mexican politicians and wield the necessary, or, 
indeed, any degree of influence, one must be neither an absolutist 
nor a partisan of the landowners. Thus the native regenerators 
would all disappear, leaving the United States Government face to 
face with a most difficult situation. 


IS THE MEXICAN PROBLEM INSOLUBLE? 


It is easy to say that the great American nation of ninety millions 
can at any moment despatch an army to Mexico, put down force 
by force, and re-establish order as completely as ən the island of 
Cuba. No doubt if the Americans set their hands to the plough 
they would not look back until the work was completed. But the 
enterprise would prove far more costly, arduous, and wearisome 
than the average American realises. At present it is stated that 
the United States Government can dispose of no more than 30,000 
men of all arms for the Mexican campaign as against nearly seven 
times that number* under the orders of Huerta’s Government, 
fighting under most favourable conditions of territory and popula- 
tion. It is certain that the rebels will co-operate with the United 
States Government unless American troops actually take the field, 
but in this eventuality it seems to me doubtful whether General 
Carranza would join hands with the foreign invader. 

To sum up: over the face of the Mexican chaos there is no spirit 
of order yet moving, no streak of grey in the murk of night. A 
bad administration rendered worse by foreign hostility is fighting 
against a rebel army for political supremacy. And it is not even 
fighting energétically, because its chief is unwilling to score such 
a decisive victory as would accomplish his mission and render his 
resignation indispensable. The maintenance of chaos is necessary 
to General Huerta. The restoration of order would deliver him 
over to his enemies, who are many and-ruthless, and who would 
give him short shrift. The United States Government, and in 
especial President Wilson, animated by the best intentions and 
ready to make ample allowance for the mentality of the Mexican 
people, are casting about for some efficacious way of dealing with 


*On February 5th a decree was promulgated in Mexico, increasing the strength 
of the regular army from 150,000 to 200,000 men. 
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the problem. But as yet the quest has been fruitless. They lack 
the necessary military force, and would hesitate to employ it if it 
were available, and yet they will not brook the landing of European 
armies. They are unwilling to frighten the other Republics by 
exercising the right of a Protector and establishing an awkward 
precedent. And they have been badly served by their diplomacy, 
and greatly discredited by the undisguised aims of the financial 
firms that follow in their wake. 

The Mexican imbroglio, in its present phase, constitutes one of 
those problems which are sheer insoluble in theory, but are sooner 
or later settled to the moderate satisfaction of everyone by the 
operation of unforeseen events. 


ROUMANIA’S CHANGE OF CABINET. 


Since the declaration of Roumania’s independence no such far- 
reaching or beneficent transformation has taken place in the inter- 
national status of that little realm as that which was brought about 
by the Coalition Cabinet, Maiorescu-Take Jonescu, which went out 
of office on January 13th. To the tactics with which the Govern- 
ment conducted its foreign business during that short but eventful 
span are due the acquisition by Roumania of the only territory it 
coveted, and also the new and decisive rôle of arbitrator which it 
now plays in the destinies of the Balkan nations. The statesmanlike 
skill with which M. Take Jonescu swayed the external while 
managing the internal affairs of his country, his alternate quiescence 
and enterprise, his knack of catching the ball of opportunity on 
the rebound, have resulted in raising his country to the enviable 
position of a full-fledged influential Power from that of an incipient 
political community. When the Balkan League, which, so long 
as its members held together was to most intents a Great Power, 
collapsed, M. Take Jonescu, perceiving his chance of making 
Roumania the Balkan Realm-Compeller, the holder of the balance 
of power, stepped in and utilised all the conditions to the utmost. 
He had courageously and successfully opposed the movement in 
favour of mobilising the army in October, 1912, and with the same 
determination, coupled with lightning-like rapidity, he despatched 
the troops over the Danube into Bulgaria in July, 1913. The rest 
is matter of common knowledge. Roumania emerged from the 
crisis triumphant and transformed: she is now the warden of the 
Balkan States, a veritable Power in Europe. 

But the Cabinet of which MM. Maiorescu and Take Jonescu were 
the chiefs was an ill-assorted coalition. The first-named Minister 
is a venerable statesman whose name connotes a Conservative 
programme, whereas his colleague is the founder and leader of a 
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reform party known as the Conservative Democrats, and the most 
popular man in the Kingdom. The two political opponents 
worked loyally together for a limited time and a definite purpose— 
to tide the country over a period of peril and stress. But even 
during that brief space the friction between them was occasionally 
intense. Now that the task which they had united to tackle has 
been brought to a happy conclusion, they have resigned the reins 
of power and have been succeeded by the compact, well-organised 
party of the Liberals under the leadership of John Bratiano. 


ROUMANIA’S IMPENDING REVOLUTION FROM 
ABOVE. 


The new Cabinet has come with a new programme, the realisation 
of which will render its administration as historic in the domain 
of domestic reform, social and political, as that of their predecessors 
has been in external affairs. To-day there are some seven and a 
quarter million inhabitants in the land, of whom, roughly speaking, 
six millions are peasants. Now most of these ‘Six millions are 
politically inarticulate. They are debarred from making known 
their wants and wishes. The present electoral system with its three 
classes of electors virtually deprives them of a voice in the ordering 
of public business. Their functions are reduced to the creation of 
wealth by hard and badly retributed labour. The land belongs to 
a few thousand individuals who waste the vast income it brings in 
while the peasant receives barely enough to enable him to live and 
go on working for their behoof, and occasionally to drown his 
sorrows in alcohol. When the troops in Roumania were being 
mobilised, I was in the country and heard some of the landowners 
ask these serfs—for they can hardly be called peasants in the 
European sense-—-whether they would willingly fight for their 
country. The answer given was that they would go to the front 
most willingly, but before going they would like to be assured that 
on their return they would receive for themselves a part of the land 
which they and their fathers had for generations tilled. In the 
cases that came under my knowledge this assurance was readily 
given them. And they marched to the front enthusiastically. 

And now this promise, and others of a political nature, are about 
to be redeemed. The Liberal Cabinet proposes to expropriate the 
landed property of owners who possess an area of over 1,000 
hectares,* and to divide the estates thus alienated among the 
landless peasants. That is the gist of the agrarian scheme. The 
main measure of political reform turns upon the electoral system. 
According to the Bill now in preparation there will be but one class 


* A hectare is 2°471 acres. 
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of electors who will vote directly for the candidate of their choice. 
Every citizen, on attaining the age fixed by law, will have a vote 
on condition that he can read and write. This sole qualification is 
also a limitation which weakens the effect of the measure to a degree 
which can be gauged by the fact that the number of illiterates 
amounts to 70 per cent. of the population. None the less, the 
reforms undertaken by M. Bratiano and his friends connote a real 
revolution in the kingdom, and will effect a complete transforma- 
tion of the nation with consequences which even its authors are 
unable to foresee. 

The present Cabinet will have to preside over three elections, of 
which the first, rendered necessary by the adverse majority in the 
present Parliament, will be held in the month of February, and, as 
is usual in such cases, will give the Government an overwhelming 
majority. The new legislature will then vote the indispensable 
laws, such as the money bills, to enable the current State business 
to be carried on, after which that Parliament also will be dissolved 
and a constituent assembly will be elected in accordance with a very 
complicated body of rules and regulations. The function of this 
Chamber, which will hardly meet before the Autumn of next year, 
is to sanction the introduction into the Constitution of the changes 
necessitated by the projected Liberal reforms. That done, the 
Constituent body will be dissolved, and writs for new elections to 
the ordinary Parliament will be issued, whereupon the great 
debates will begin. I may remark in passing that the differences 
between the Liberals in power and the Conservative Democrats in 
opposition under M. Take Jonescu are not fundamental. In 
essentials, indeed, the two parties are often at one, and at times 
when they differ it is the latter who are in favour of a more radical 
change than the former. Thus, in the matter of electoral reform, 
M. Take Jonescu and his friends advocate proportional representa- 
tion, whereas the Liberals are not prepared to go beyond the 
representation of minorities. The Conservatives alone are resolved 
to dispute with the Government every detail of the bills. 


ALBANIA’S NEW BIRTH AND OUTLOOK. 


At last Prince William zu Wied is about to start for Durazzo, 
the capital of his kingdom or principality. In the eyes of European 
States he will have the title of Prince of Albania; in the country of 
his adoption he will be simply the monarch—for the Albanian 
language has no words expressive of differentiation between king 
and prince. The ruler of a country is called monosyllabically 
mbret, which philologists derive from an abbreviated form of the 
Latin word imperator. Of this the prince is well aware, for he has 
already begun to take lessons in Albanian, a language which my 
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friend Philip Ngee the most accomplished repre- 
sentative of his race—who accompanies the Prince, rightly 
describes as more ancient than Greek. Whether he is also right 
in affirming that the words which Leonidas addressed to his 
soldiers at Thermopylæ are understood by the Albanians of to-day, 
and that their language furnishes us with the etymology of the 
names of the Greek gods, is another and more difficult thesis to 
discuss. 

M. Nogga himself, probably the most experienced politician, 
and certainly the most respected public man in Albania, has given 
the Prince a cordial welcome from the Albanian people, and 
thanked him in their name for his heroic enterprise. He has also 
limned a picture of the Prince and of his future subjects, which 
offers good grounds for hope that the two will work harmoniously 
together for the welfare of the nation. At the present moment there 
are no fewer than three Governments in the land, and in politics, 
as in the culinary art, too many cooks spoil the broth. M. Nogga 
maintains that the Albanians are as capable of scoring lasting 
success in the field of pacific enterprise as in the field of battle. 
“ Warlike we certainly have been heretofore,” he confesses, ‘‘ but 
“only in virtue of conditions which others created, and which we 
‘“were powerless to modify. Europe misjudges us when it 
““ imagines that our bellicose instinct overrules all others. This is 
“ not the case. Our people is filled with a burning desire to develop 
“the resources of the country, to promote agriculture, industry, 
“and trade.” 

From what I know of the Albanians I should say that M. 
Nogga’s judgment on their inborn capacities is grounded. Most 
of those among them who settled in towns and set themselves to 
toil in the plodding humdrum fashion of Westerners worked their 
way onward and upward to high rank in their respective pro- 
fessions. For they are undoubtedly a highly gifted people. At 
the same time, one cannot but feel that individualism is largely 
developed among them, sometimes at the cost of that social sense 
which is of the essence of all community life. That, however, is 
but another way of repeating what M. Nogga himself freely avows, 
that the task which awaits Prince Wilhelm and his subjects is one 
of the Herculean labours of latter-day politics. 


E. J. DILton. 
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THE LITERARY PRESENTATION OF EVIL. 


HE complaint is frequently levelled at the modern stage and 

the modern novel that they are so largely concerned with the 
presentation of Sin and Evil as in themselves to be sowers of evil 
by familiarising the imagination with wrong thoughts and actions, 
by projecting the abnormal on to the plane of the normal, by 
making vice a part of life instead of a part of death. That there 
is a large measure of truth in the allegation there can be no 
manner of doubt. There are novels published, there are plays 
played in the very name of art itself that are the malign 
reflections of wicked minds; novels and plays that are pro- 
duced not because they are realistic pictures of current society, 
nor because they are thongs with which to whip a reckless 
generation, but because the mind of the writer is perverted and 
loves evil. A censor cannot effectively deal with such productions, 

. though he can check their grosser manifestations. But the most 
dangerous books and plays can often evade the censor with ease, 
and find their pernicious market without difficulty. The extent 
of that market is the exact measure of national morality. If it be 

_ wide, it means that there is indeed something rotten in the state 
_of Denmark, some terrible cancer, destroying again, as it has often 
destroyed before, the soul and therefore the future of a people. It 
is possible to understand anxiety on this score. The responsibilities 
of England to-day are indeed enormous; her home responsibility 
to an immense and growing literate population including six 
million children; her foreign responsibility to untold millions of 
subject races, to daughter Dominions who largely fashion their 
moral tone on that of England, to foreign world-Powers who look 
to England for a standard of culture and civilisation not less lofty 
than their own. It is possible to understand in the face of such 
responsibilities the fear of a decadency in drama, music, literature, 
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and art that would measure Imperial decadency. But the danger 
of mere fear is not inconsiderable. To be afraid is not in itself a 
virtue. An Imperial people cannot be kept in a nursery. Evils 
must be faced and destroyed, not hidden away from sight, and 
perhaps the most effective instrument for purging out national 
. sins is the drama. The horrible dangers of evil literature and art 
can best be met by a noble pulpit, by the scourge of thé satirist, 
and by the fostering of healthy minds in the rising generation, by 
the setting of a high tone through the lives of the chief leaders of 
society. 

If we can eliminate in this way what are the abnormal elements of . 
art, it is possible to welcome, not discourage the fact that it is the 
fundamental business of all art to set forth the psychological 
struggle, deep in our human nature, of good and evil. The drama 
in the hands of the great masters has always performed this 
function, and indeed the history of the drama from those obscure 
' beginnings that lie among the folk-plays of early peoples, shows 
that this struggle has been always the prime andeultimate theme. 
It is not without significance that the modern melodrama and 
pantomime bear scarcely less potently than the greatest drama of 
ancient or modern times the stamp of their origin. Whether we 
have the ‘‘ magic ” drama of the Australian bushman, the folk- 
drama of Asiatic and European peoples, the miracle and moral 
plays of the Middle Ages, or the respective flowering of drama in 
its supreme fashion in Greece and England, we have still the 
presentation of the struggle between good and evil for the body, 
for the mind, for the moral nature, for the soul of man. Every 
stage of human progress presents us with this: looking-glass for 
_ nations, and peoples, and men and women. When Robert 
- Greene and Thomas Lodge wrote their wonderful play—recently 
rendered with extraordinary power by members of the Elizabethan 
Literary Society—A Looking-Glass for London and England, 
they knew what they were doing. Not only when Jonas the 
prophet denounces Nineveh and her king do we feel that modern 
evils are aimed at, not only when Nineveh repents do we feel the 
call for London to do likewise, but those brilliant dramatists, 
throwing from them or rather refusing to adopt the childish con- 
vention that art must never be consciously didactic, make the 
prophet, as the play ends happily in the Palace of Rasni, glide 
forward thousands of years in time, and warn the London that then 
was, and the London of all time, of the wrath tocome. The play’s 
the thing to touch the conscience of peoples and cities as well as of 
individuals. And for that reason, for that imperial reason, there 
is a duty upon the great actors of to-day to devote their gifts to 
the presentation of plays calculated to pierce the souls of men. 
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The fashion of elaborate staging is wasteful as well as costly, for it 
obscures rather than aids great spiritual issues, and hides from 
the minds of the audience the true art of the actor. 

The rapid growth of the taste for the plays of Shakespeare, here 
as in Germany, gives the stage manager his opportunity. The 
dramatist repeatedly dwells on the economy of material necessary 
to the production of his plays, and there can be no doubt that ` 
the effectiveness of at any rate the greater plays, is in inverse 
proportion to the elaboration of the staging. With this canon of 
production in mind, it is worth considering the growth of the use 
of evil as a dramatic factor in the mind and plays of Shakespeare. 
Of the early dramatic experiments culminating in 1594 with The 
Merchant of Venice and including Romeo and Juliet, a period of 
pure poetry, we may say this, that the poet is largely obsessed 
with the objectivity of good and evil, of love and hate, and contrasts 
them objectively and not without crudeness and weakness of 
dramatic construction. The profound thoughts have not ripened. 
The world had touched his mind and his muse rather than his 
personality. In the period from 1594 to 1600, the period beginning 
with A Midsummer Night’s Dream andending with Twelfth Night, 
but including the Falstaff trilogy, we find the poet’s dramatic power 
rapidly ripening, and we find also in the characters of Falstaff, 
Henry IV., and Henry V. a beginning of the psychological analysis 
of the conflict of good and evil. The character of Falstaff has 
not been sufficiently examined from this point of view. The 
psychology of Falstaff is a subject of extraordinary interest. He 
knows, as no previous character drawn by Shakespeare knows, the 
great deeps. The wonderful, the deathless, scene in which Mistress 
Quickly and the boy describe the death of Falstaff gives us the 
light in which we must read the character of the man. ‘‘ ‘ How 
* “now, Sir John?’ cried I. ‘ What, man! be o’ good cheer.’ So 
‘a’ cried out, ‘God, God, God!’ three or four times.” It is 
almost the first touch of conscience in the Shakespearean drama, 
and it leads us into the spirit of the great plays. In Julius Cesar 
we see the results of evil done that good may come of it, a perpetual 
lesson for statesmen. Seven years were to pass before Shakespeare 
in Antony and Cleopatra drove home the correlative lesson that the 
absence of character in politics is an even worse evil than the 
absence of judgment. These two plays, exhibiting as they do the 
salient evils that afflict public life, form indeed a looking-glass for 
statesmen. 

With Hamlet, in 1603, the dramatist took up another phase of 
the same problem. From the point of view of evil in public life the 
play fitly stands between Julius Cesar and Antony and Cleopaira, 
but the tragedy opens up a new and more intimate psychology, the 
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devastating atmosphere of sin. To speak of Hamlet as mad is to 
miss the whole point of the play. The sin of Gertrude and Claudius 
involved worse things than madness: it destroyed faith, hope, love, 
brotherhood, all but conscience. With Othello, in the next year, 
we reach thé fearful figure of Iago, the only study of absolute evil 
that Shakespeare ever attempted. Whether the figure is justified in 
human nature or not one dare not say, for Shakespeare drew the 
character when almost at his prime. But the repulsiveness of evil ` 
has never been elsewhere so adequately depicted. The true motive 
| of the play is not so much the almost resistless power of jealousy, 
as the terrible depths of wickedness to which human nature can 
reach, ‘‘ more fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea.’ In 1604, we 
have also Measure for Measure, where the sin of self-righteousness 
and the hypocrisy that it involves is scarified, whether in the 
individual or the statesman. Two years later came probably the 
greatest of the plays from the point of view of construction, 
Macbeth, a tragedy that exhibits with unique insistence and with 
every outward presentation of horror the spiritual significance of 
sin—in this case the sin of ambition in twin devoted souls—to the 
individual soul. Macbeth and his wife gave all for nothing. 
_ “ What’s done cannot be undone. To bed, to bed, to bed.” 


“ And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” 
With King Lear, in 1607, we reach the climax of the presentation 
of evil, of all that sin and evil connote, involve, compel. But in 
all these plays there shines out the ultimate human power of 
resisting evil, of overcoming it with good, of proving that the 
eternal thing is goodness and not evil. The fundamental difference 
between Greek and English tragedy is that in the latter man is, in 
the former man is not, master of his fate. Against the black or lurid 
background of sin shine out the exquisite creations, mostly women, 
who prove that light and love are more than conquerors. It is not 
without significance that incarnate evil in the person of Iago ends 

„upon the phrase: ‘‘ From this time forth I never will speak word.” 

The last plays of Shakespeare, Cymbeline, A Winter’s Tale, and, 
above all, The Tempest, show us, in passages, where the lyric note 
is thrilled in the ripe glow of sunset, where music is touched with 
serene personality, that the time must come when all things are 
made even, when Sin and Evil will never more ‘‘ speak word.” 


J. E. G. pE M. 
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REVIEWS. 
ROOSEVELT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Mr. Roosevelts autobiography is at once an extremely 
interesting personal record, and a contribution of enduring value . 
to recent American history. It is difficult, however, to be sure 
whether it will enhance his reputation. On the one hand, we find 
the robust morality, the zealous devotion to the public weal, the 
courage and capacity which have made him a great figure on the 
world’s crowded stage. On the other, we are repelled by a certain 
hardness of tone and a want of charity to men who disagree with 
or oppose him. To borrow Lord Melbourne’s description of 
Macaulay, he is too cocksure about everything. He looks back on 
his struggles and controversies of thirty years and finds nothing 
to regret. The native hue of resolution is never sicklied o’er by 
the pale cast of thought. He is a man of action, in whom the 
speculative and reflective elements are curiously undeveloped. It is 
this which renders his personality less interesting than that of many 
other prominent actors in the drama of the modern world. 

After a pleasing sketch of his childhood and of his early devotion 
to natural history, the chronicler plunges us into the turbid waters 
of New York politics a generation ago. It was here that he made 
acquaintance with ‘‘ the machine” and learned with horror how 
far the subordination of public welfare to financial interests had 
gone. After a brief experience at Albany, he withdrew to ‘‘ cowboy 
“land,” where he developed the iron constitution and trained the 
nerve that have stood him in good stead on the battlefield and in 
the Council Chamber. Returning to public life as head of the New 
York police, he learned some more of the unsavoury secrets of 
American life. With his appointment to the Admiralty on the eve 
of the war with Spain begins his emergence as a national figure. 
He foresaw the war, prepared for it, and took part in it. Though 
he admits the want of organisation he believes it to have been a 
righteous struggle, and he brushes aside the protests and hesita- 
tions of its critics with his usual contemptuous impatience. Nothing 
arouses his indignation more than the activities and opinions. of 
those who regard peace as a good in itself—indeed, as the supreme 
goal of civilisation. 

The spectacular achievements of the Roughriders in Cuba led 
Roosevelt to the Governorship of New York State and the Vice- 
Presidency of the United States; and in 1901 the murder of 
McKinley brought him to the White House at the early age of 
forty-two. The eventful seven years of his rule are recounted in 


* Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography. Macmillan, 1913. 
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detail—his interventions in the coal dispute of 1902 and the Wall 
Street crisis of 1907; his mediation between Russia and Japan; his 
despatch of the fleet to the Pacific; his labours on the Panama 
Canal ; his war against the trusts, and his policy of the conservation 
of the natural resources of the country. No one can read these 
chapters without feeling that his Presidency was a benefit to his 
fellow-citizens, and his pages are strewn with generous testimonies 
to John Hay, Mr. Pinchot, and other colleagues in his work. On 
the other hand, he loses no opportunity of: attacking another old 
colleague, Mr. Taft, for pursuing a policy which departed in 
several important respects from his own. This animosity to his 
old friend, unrelieved by a single kindly phrase, forms the least 
engaging feature of the volume. His attempt to explain away his 
pledge not to stand for a third term will probably seem to many 
readers a piece of spécial pleading unworthy of a man who prides 
himself on plain speaking. One other point calls for notice. In 
attacking the policy of Mr. Taft and in explaining that of his own 
new party, he has nothing to say of the tariff; and the American 
people showed a sound instinct in 1912 in preferring the candidate 
who was its avowed enemy, and who has since cut off a good many 
heads of the monster which has been the greatest obstacle to reform. 
G. P. G. 


* * * 


LUDOVICO ARIOSTO.* 


It is strange that modern lovers of good literature know so little 
of Ludovico Ariosto—Omero Ferrarese, Divino Ariosto—though 
the strangeness fades somewhat away when we reflect how little 
such lovers know of our own Elizabethans other than Shakespeare. 
The Elizabethans and their French contemporaries owed, as Sir 
Sidney Lee in his invaluable volume on The French Renaissance 
in England has shown, much to Ludovico Ariosto: Lodge and 
others ransacked his treasures, stole his metres, while Robert 
Garnier (1545-1600) the French elder contemporary of Shakespeare, 
based his most hopeful development of the drama, his ‘“‘ trage- 
“ comedie ’’ Bradamante, from that treasure-housé of romanticism, 
the Orlando Furioso. Ariosto, indeed, was a name of magic in 
our great days of literature. The Queen herself bade Harington 
translate Orlando Furioso, and he defended and pinnacled the 
Italian poet. Indeed, the Elizabethan era begins with “ novices 
“newly crept out of the schools of Dante, Ariosto, and Petrarch.”’ 
His vogue persisted through the eighteenth century. Paolo Rolli 
wrote of him in 1728: ‘‘ There never was so long a poem as 
“ Orlando Furioso in Ariosto; but I never yet heard of anybody, 

* Tales from Ariosto, by J. Shield Nicholson, Sc.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. Messrs. Macmillan (price 63.). 
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“that read it, even in translations, who did not regret that it was 
“no longer.” We owe a debt of duty, as well as a tribute of 
joyous appreciation, to Ariosto as a direct progenitor of our own 
great literature, and as one of the great story-tellers of the world. 

It has been left to a distinguished English economist to make 
an effort to bring back to our hearts the great romanticist’of the 
early sixteenth century. ‘‘If it be asked,” Professor Nicholson 
writes, “ what a man of my trade has to do with Italian poetry, 
I shall reply that my old master, Adam Smith, wrote an essay, 
“ much admired by Dr. Johnson, on Italian versification compared 
“with English. The critic will there find the reason why ‘single 
“rhymes occur very rarely in Ariosto,’ and the logical result of 
“* the comparison seems to be that Ariosto’s poetry is best translated 
“into English prose.” For our own part, we desire no explana- 
tion of the reason for Professor Nicholson’s adventure into the 
period of the Renaissance. To-day at last economy is permeated 
with humanism; “the economic man ” is happily disappearing, 
and it is a sign of the times, if it be also a virtue of the individual, 
that the economist should also be a humanist. The introduction 
to the book illustrates not only the breadth and depth of Professor 
Nicholson’s reading, but his whole-hearted appreciation of romance 
and of “the mighty line ” in literature. Like a good citizen in 
the republic of letters, he is not content with selfish enjoyment. 
““ The object of the present venture is to do something to revive 
“the interest of the ordinary English reader in Ariosto.” The 
available versions of Ariosto, those of Hoole'and Rose (we do not 
know that this is true of William Huggins’s translation issued in 
1755 and again in 1757), are dull and commonplace, and the praige 
given by Sir Walter Scott to Rose seems to have led the reader to 
an undrinkable pool, and so killed all taste for the real fountain 
of romance. ; 

Professor Nicholson has praise for Sir John Harington’s version 
of Orlando Furioso; but the edition is rare, and moreover full- 
blooded :— 

“ But, apart from the want of a good translation, the English 
reader of the present day is confronted by another serious obstacle 
in making a beginning of Ariosto, if he is reading merely for 
pleasure, and not for literary culture or curiosity. The truth is 
that the Orlando Furioso is so complex in construction that the 
full effect can only be realised after intimate familiarity has been 
attained with the characters and episodes. On a first perusal, the 
reader is bewildered by the wonderful interlacing of the diferent 
stories and the sudden intervention of new characters. In no 
writer are the transitions so abrupt and the intervals of suspended 
interest so prolonged. The Orlando Furioso is a conglomeration 
of stories of all kinds, from the most delicate and ideal romance to 


the broadest humour. And the stories are not simply held together 
as in the Arabian Nights by a connective tissue that is purely 
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formal, but the main plot in Ariosto is developed in the telling of 
the stories, and the more one reads the more one is astonished at 
the constructive art of the poet. A story is left at the most . 
interesting point and not taken up again until other incomplete 
‘stories have been interwoven with the main plot. There is no 
preliminary description of the characters or of the scene of action. 
It seems at first sight as if Ariosto had pieced together a mass 
of stories in a kind of patchwork, and that the only interest of 
the plot was in the disentanglement and the postponement of the 
solution of the puzzle . . . it is only after repeated readings 
that the method in the madness of Ariosto is seen and appreciated. 
The difficulty is increased by the fact that the stories are in them- 
selves so vivid and interesting that the main plot is net seen, or is 
forgotten ; as in a great battle the main strategy is lost in the 
particular incidents.” 


But it must be remembered that the stories and characters with 
which Ariosto dealt were familiar to his generation, and that the 
Orlando Furioso was the sequel to Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorata. 
Roland and Charlemagne meant.much to the singers of the 
Renaissance. The descendants of Alexander, in the persons of 
the Saracen kings in conflict with Charlemagne, revived once 
more the conflict of Greek and Trojan, a struggle that haunted 
the imagination of the Middle Ages. Professor Nicholson, in these 


Tales from Ariosto, draws first from Boiardo and then from 


’ 


Ariosto, and in the virile lucidity of his prose there is not lacking 
that haunting touch of mysticism which lends to these fruits of the 
Renaissance the glamour of six centuries of medizval tradition. 


-The writer brings out the salient traits of character that made the 


persons of the great cycle so familiar to the singers and the people 
of the Middle Ages, as well as to the contemporary lovers of 
Ariosto. With the writer we move from scene to scene, of battles 
mighty and terrible, of love wondrous and inexplicable, of magic 
that seems one with the wonders of Nature, of human passions that 
in their reality appear stranger than moving scene and wingéd 
steed. The Marriage of Angelica is a story of perfect art. “When 
Angelica bound the herdsman ‘‘ to her service by a look and a 
“ word,” we feel a knowledge of her comparable to our knowledge 
of the dead Cordelia. Angelica’s marriage to the unknown 
Medoro is indeed a revelation of art, following as it does upon the 
call of trumpets and the clash of kings, and followed as it is by the 
titanic despair of Orlando and his devastating revenge. When 
Angelica and the demoniac hero meet, neither knows other. There 
is a great gulf of impassible peace betwixt their souls. A book of 
this kind is of immense value to-day when we are in a period not 
incomparable with that when Ariosto issued his immortal poem 
almost exactly four centuries ago. The Renaissance spirit is once 
more abroad. A new desire to sing, to create, to believe, to hope, 
is cleansing the world. All the history behind us looks legendary 


` 
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in our eyes, and we are striving to suck out of the great streams of 
conflict, conflicts of ideals and of massed armed men, conflicts of 
body, mind, and soul, that shine out in the history of eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, themes for our age and expectations for 
our future. Ariosto took the bewildering maze of legend and history 
that lay behind him and presented it to the world as a picture of the 
Time-struggle shot through with the eternities of chivalry and 
love. Has he no lesson for the makers of our day? 
* * * 


PROFESSOR COLINET AND “THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGIONS.” * 


Professor Colinet of Louvain is a formidable opponent of the 
modern school of investigators who cherish the rash and un- 
tenable position that Christianity and religion generally can be 
abolished by a demonstration that itcan be traced back by legitimate 
descent to the explainable superstition of the lowest races. In this 

‘ Review last August, in noticing Dr. J. G. Frazer’s monumentally 
painstaking volume on The Belief in Immortality, we ventured 
to dissent from his reading of the Australian phenomena :— 


‘* Altogether,” the reviewer wrote, ‘‘ one is tempted to believe 


from this material that man possesses an intuition of, immortality, 
and that, realising this intuition, he endeavours to explain it to 
himself in various ways—by dreams, by shadows, by many mys- 
terious manifestations. of the mind. This is the true order of 
things. It is not the dream that has given rise to the notion of 
immortality, but the dream is itself a phenomenon by which the 
savage endeavours to explain an intrinsic characteristic of his 
nature. As we move upward in the scale we arrive at other 
explanations ; but behind all explanations remain the facts of God 
and immortality.”’ 


Professor Colinet attacks the problem from rather a different point 
of view, and joins hands with Mr. Andrew Lang and others who 
oppose, as earnestly as the present writer, the proposition that the 
Object of which Faith is the subjective presentation can be disposed 
of by a demonstration in the form ex nihilo nihil fit. Professor 
Colinet boldly says that the so-called scientific thesis involved in 
the History of Religions is an imposture. The writers give their 
own meaning and value, in the fashion of one of Mr. Lewis 
Carroll’s characters, to the words ‘‘ Religion ” and ‘‘ History,” 
and, having done this, declare that the instrument necessary for 
the destruction of all religion is now available. What wages are 


*(1) Qwest ce que PHistotre des Religions? par Ph. Colinet. Roma Libreria 
EAT AA P. Desbarax. 191 
(2) La Philosophie de M. Goblet P Alviells et PHistoire des Religions, par Ph. 
Colinet. Bibliot eguie Choisie, Bruxelles et Louvain. 
(3) Za Magie derne et les Théories Religionnistes, par Ph. Colinet. Biblo- 
aa Choisie, Bruxelles et Louvain. 
4) Philosophie ou Histoire des Religions, par Ph. Colinet. 
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paid to those words for their unusual service does not appear, but 
the historian and the philosopher are not grateful for the services 
rendered. Professor Colinet says that religion has a definite 
meaning—the meaning adopted by Littré—and is used necessarily 
in relation to religions that have the Judaistic, the Christian, the 
Islamistic conception of God. The authors of certain works on the 
so-called history of religions deliberately confuse the meaning with 
-an analogous use of the word in relation to pagan creeds that have 
no definite conception of divine power. The confusion involves a 
deliberate begging of the whole question. Again, a special mean- 
“ing is given to the word “ History.” We have not a history at 
all, but a theory as to the origin of religion nominally based on the 
comparative study of facts, but in fact identical with an à priori 
. theory of evolution. ‘‘ L’Histoire des Religions est une pseudo- 
“ science; c’est la soi-disant histoire de faits bien on mal connus, 
“de faits qui le plus souvent n’ont que peu on point de rapport 
“avec ce que lon est habitué à appeler religion.” We do not 
understand Professor Colinet to be criticising the bona-fide study of 
religious evolution, taking the words religion and history in their 
ordinary sense. But, as he says in his criticism of the philosophy 
of M. Goblet d’Alviella, ‘‘ le triomphe de I’ histoire des religions 
serait donc purement extérieure.” He is attacking an 
absolutely. illegitimate and unscientific process which is used for 
the purpose of discrediting religion. No doubt the imperfection 
of Jews, Christians, and Mahommedans in all ages has laid their 
faiths open to many apparently effective assaults, but the faith itself 
is not to be identified with any one of its adherents. This is not 
true of many heathen cults that are too often grouped under the 
name of religion: “ On devra se dire que les cultes païens sont des 
“ cultes impies, qui se sont développés, comme dit A. Lang, sous 
“ Pempire des passions humaines,—pour ne rien dire des influences 
“ supranaturelles, dont j’ai parlé dans un article intitulé La Magie 
" Moderne.” True religion will justify itself by conquering 
passion and evil; false religion is identified with both. The fact, 
freely admitted by Professor Colinet, that the history of certain 
religious symbols and practices has been with some measure of 
plausibility traced back to a mental source is no ground for identify- 
ing Christianity as such with pagan superstitions. We have not 
only to compare resemblances but differences. We find these 
differences measured in the moral lives of Pagan and Deist. The 
modern pagan too often, like the ancient pagan, eaten through with 
superstition, while he gives lip service to God, is morally a different 
creature from the true Jew or Christian or Mahommedan. 
In his essay on La Magie Moderne, Professor Colinet not only 
dwells on the evil of modern superstitious belief in magical 
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occurrences, but goes so far as to express a belief in the terrible 
reality of those occurrences as evil forces in nature definitely and 
consciously opposed to religion and goodness. This is no à priori 
opinion. Professor Colinet examines with keen mind the modern 
evidence for supernatural influences as put forward by some of the 
leading scientists of the day, and he feels that their views as to the 
reality of supernatural beings actually fit in with the timé-long 
view ‘that there are in the universe forces of good and evil 
struggling for the souls of men. It is a terrible doctrine, but it is 
one that has at any rate a mass of objective as well as psychological - 
or subjective evidence behind it, and, in fact, to-day most 
philosophic thinkers are not prepared to regard evil as a mere 
negation of good. We do not propose to dogmatise on the point, 
but we note with some sense of the growing importance of the 
subject this significant pronouncement on the objectiye reality of 
evil. Certainly the doctrine has Biblical authority, but for the last 
two centuries it has beéh abandoned by nearly all thinkers except 
Swedenborg. To-day, Swedenborg’s enormous intellectual power 
is fully recognised, and it almost seems from the evidence of 
thinkers on many sides that his doctrine of supernatural forces is 
about to receive new acceptance. 

We must finally note Professor Colinet’s attack on what we may 
call the pseudo-comparative method. The comparative method of 
investigation has been extraordinarily successful in the grouping of 
languages, but the grounds that made the method fruitful in such 
a case do not exist in the case of the comparable elements of 
religions. It is impossible to apply the comparative method in the 
case of psychological facts. It is sufficient to state this to see the 
absurdity of claiming to have established a science of comparative 
religions. It can only result in the destruction of all religion and 
the dissolution of Western society in the mists of hopeless supér- 
stition. In so far as the attack on religion is sincere it is, as 
Professor Colinet says in his pamphlet just issued, Philosophie ou 
Histoire des Religions, ‘‘ simplement une philosophie évolutioniste 
“ colorée au moyen des faits religieux ou soi-disant religieux.” 
It is the. duty of historians to elucidate with all the resources 
of scientific study of races and documents the history, in the 
true sense, of religion. That can but result in the purification 
of religion and the raising up of an ever higher standard of conduct. 
But to investigate the sources of religion with the intention, of 
destroying religion by proving that paganism and religion have as 
a common source the explicable errors of observation of the savage, 
is not history, is not philosophy, and in so far as it may be tem- 
porarily successful, is anti-social. 


y 
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¿CYPRUS SEEN THROUGH GERMAN EYES.* 


Since 1878, when the English first occupied Cyprus, and the sun 
of freedom began to shine over that beautiful island, likened unto a 
' bridge between the Eastern and Western Continents, there has 
appeared many a book in different languages describing its antique 
civilisation, art, monuments, sites, and peoples. The latest 
addition to that row of books upon the land of the once famous 
Aphrodite comes from a German pen, and is the record, by 
Madame Magda H. Ohnefalsch-Richter, the wife of a member of an 
excavating expedition subsidised by the German Emperor, of her 
husband’s strenuous work during a period of seven years. The 
product of the author’s industry is a handsome, well printed, and 
profusely illustrated volume, divided into seven chapters, of which 
the most interesting for cultured people is the first, for one learns 
from it with pleasure that, although at the dawn of its history 
Cyprus was under the influence of Assyrian, Babylonian, Phoe- 
‘nician and Egyptian culture, the most lasting traces were left by 
the never-forgotten Greece, as is clearly demonstrated by several 
beautiful statues excavated in Cyprus, the great artistic merit of 
which can be admired in the British Museum and in the Hof Museum 
in Vienna. During the Christian era there passed over Cyprus the 
Saracens, the English (Richard Coeur de Lion), the French (the 
de Lusignan dynasty), the Germans (Emperor Friederich II.), the 
Italians (the rule of Genoa and of Venice), followed by the Turkish 
Conquest (1570-71); but none of these nations left such enduring 
vestiges of their civilisation as did the immortal Hellada, for to this 
day a Feast of Aphrodite is celebrated by the Cyprians every year. 

In the following five chapters the author tells us about the 
Greek-Orthodox Church, and describes churches, cloisters, and 
panagyris; she speaks of quaint religious fétes, of forests, 
mountains, fauna and flora ; then she passes to the inhabitants, their 
customs, superstitions, and witchcraft. The reading of the last 
chapter fills one’s heart with the warmth of gratitude and the 
enthusiasm of admiration for the Englishmen who are bringing 
civilisation, happiness, and prosperity to a country exhausted and 
ruined by the government of the Turks, who had shamefully 
plundered all its wealth, cruelly suppressed all its vitality, and 
reduced the one million inhabitants that populated he isle under 
the Venetians to 274,108. Therefore, it is only natural that to-day 
the 216,310 Greeks should hate the 55,213 Turks and their 


* Griechische Sitten und Gebrauche auf Cypern, mit Berücksichtigung von Natur- 
kunde und Volkswirtschaft sowie der Fortschritte unter englisher Herrschaft 
dargessellt von Magda H. Ohnefalsch-Richter, mit 226 Abbildungen in Text und 
auf 80 Tafeln sowie mit 1 Karte. Berlin 1913. Verlag von Dietrich Reimer. Preis 
in vornehih. Halbpergamentban'd, M. 16. 
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epprobrious manner of ruling, and that they should love the 490 
Englishmen whose administration is equitable, who as officials and 
officers give to the country sound and steady work in governing 
and dispensing justice, in encouraging commerce, and spreading 
learning. 

Again, it was only natural that the Greek patriots’ hearts 
should have throbbed with joy at the prospect of re-conquering 
Constantinople, and that one of their poets, a Cyprian, by the name 
of Joannis Pérdios, sang enthusiastically :— 


** Salut, doux fils du Klephte, ami de Tsavella 

Qui rêves disperser l’ombre de l’esclavage, 
Qui réves voir ces Grecs en leur fustanella 

Dans la Sainte Sophie, illustrant ton courage. 
Salut, drapeau chéri qui tournes tes plis bleus 

Vers la Byzance aimée où volent tous nos rêves ; 
Qui désires placer en ton sein amoureux 

Ses enfants pour guérir leurs souffrances peu braves. 
Salut, drapeau de gloire et de neige et d’azur 

Plus bleu que l’onde bleue et plus blanc que l'écume. 
Ah! quand te verrons-nous te mirer au flot pur 

Du Bosphore, oû ton Rêve immense se résume! ” 


This quotation sufficiently shows the real merit of the Cyprian 
poetry that has blossomed since the Union Jack has floated side by 
side with the blue and white flag of, Cyprus. 

S. 


* * * 


ROMAN TOWNS AND ROADS IN BRITAIN.* 


The work that is being done on the pre-history of Britain and 
the period of the Roman occupation is now of the widest scope, 
and another twenty years will see a very considerable extension of 
our historic period and a much more detailed knowledge of the 
Roman occupation of Britain. It is not at all inconceivable that 
new manuscripts from Egypt or Syria may throw light on the’ 
Roman period in Britain, and, whether that is so or not, spade 
work, both by individuals, such as that indefatigable scholar and 
digger, Dr. Talfourd Ely, and by societies, will reveal many 
mysteries. The works of Dr. Rice Holmes, the late Mr. Hugh 
Williams, Mr. J. E. Lloyd, and others, summarise and extend our 
information ; while Professor Haverfield is using every particle of 

* (1) Insulæ Britannica: The British Isles, their geography, history, and antiquities 
down to the close of the Roman period. By Arthur William Whatmore, Elliot Stock. 
(Price 30s. net.) 

(2) Excavations near West Marden, Sussex By Talfourd Ely, D.Litt., F.S.A. 
(Hunt, Barnard & Co., London.) 


(3) The Proceedings of the Greenwich Antiquarian Society, 1909-13. (The Black- 
heath Press.) 
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. Roman information as it becomes available to fill in and correct 
-the picture he has painted for us of the Roman period. It is this fact 
. that gives real value to papers such as Dr. Ely’s Excavations near 


West Marden, Sussex, which originally appeared in the Archao- 
logical Journal (Vol. Ixx., No. 277; 2nd Series, ‘Vol. xx., No. 1, 
pp- 11-16). One point in this paper we may note for the aid of 
future explorers. We give it in Dr. Ely’s own words :— 


““In a meadow within a stone’s throw of the Roman villa stands 

‘a house called ‘ Great Busto,’ to distinguish it from a smaller 
‘Little Busto’ close at hand. On first hearing this somewhat 
remarkable name, I was struck with its Roman sound; bustum 
(stem Busto) being an ordinary Latin word denoting first a spot 
where a corpse was burnt, and then a burial-place, might well 
indicate the last home of those who had lived in the adjacent villa. 

. „This conjecture was greatly strengthened by a communication made 
to me by a labourer who said that there was formerly a mound with 
a tree on it in Busto meadows, between the pond and the plantation. 
The earth óf the mound was some time ago spread over the field 
and ‘the foundation’ of flints, i.e., the platform on which the 

. earthen mound stood, was sold to make roads. He said that the 
men ‘ were afraid,’ and explained that they were afraid of this 
platform falling in, there being a hollow sound beneath. This 
certainly suggests a burial-place. The meadow adjoins Old House 


Lane, and the Romans were accustomed to bury their dead beside 
their roads.” : 


The excavator must watch for these Roman place-names. They 
are priceless guides. 

From a different but not less valuable point of view we desire to 
recommend the work of a new worker, Mr. Arthur William 
Whatmore. His elaborate book is to some extent open to criticism, 
for he adopts a title that covers far more ground than the 
book itself, while he appears to be unaware of much modern work, 
and for this reason it is difficult adequately to measure his own. 
He does not, however, pretend to be a spadesman. His book, in 
fact, despite its title, is ‘‘ founded principally upon the classic 
“ references to the British Isles.” It is immensely useful to have 
the numerous classical references brought together and made the 
subject of adequate analysis and comment. Laborious to the last 
degree, unassuming and yet very cogent, the work will, we believe, 
stand the test of time, though for the present we are inclined to 


-hold in suspense judgrhent on the historical and geographical 


“ deductions drawn from such sources as Homer, Orpheus, and the 
“early poets.” For our present lines of investigation the root 
notion of the book is the valuable one :— 


“ Originating in an effort to locate the stations noticed in the . 
itineraries of Richard of Cirencester, so far as they lay in or near 
the counties of Leicester and Derby, the plan was extended from 
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time to time until it embraced the Iter Britanniarum, the Notitia, | 


Ravennas, Ptolemy, and the whole. range of classic literature to 
which access was possible, thus springing from a- local effort into 
a particular survey of all the Britains.’ 


Ravennas’ Chorographia af Britain may be as early as the sixth 
century, and the fact that his book contains a list of no less than 


t 


245 British towns and thirty-five rivers is sufficient to excite the ` 


antiquary. Mr. Whatmore tells us that :— 


‘“ The names thus collected include many found in Ptolemy, 
Antonine, and others, so that Ravennas must be allowed to have 
bad authentic sources open to him—a circumstance claiming equal 
respect for the numerous names for which he is now the sole 
authority. The forms commonly represent the appearance of 

enuine Romano-British names ; some are in the nominative, others. 
in the dative or ablative, from which it may be surmised that 
amongst other authorities the compiler used documents (now lost} 
in which those inflections are regularly employed.” 


Mr. Whatmore endeavours to show that Ravennas’ text shows 
traces of a lost itinerary to which he had access. The identification 
of many of the places mentioned by Ravennas is of lasting value. 


-Not less valuable are the notes in the Antonini Itinerarium 


Britanniarum, which Mr. Whatmore is inclined to attribute to 
Caracalla rather than Antoninus Pius. After prolonged considera- 
tion Mr. Whatmore has discarded the received opinion that the 
distances recorded on the fifteen roads dealt with in the itinerary 
are corrupt. This view has been so general that stations have been 
allocated to sites without any regard to the distances recorded by 
Antoninus. Mr. Whatmore, however, having identified the 
Devnana of the XXth. Legion with Daventry, instead of West 
Chester, has come to the conclusion that the distances given are 
not corrupt, and that the itinerary mile must be identified with the 
English mile. Here is a new and important issue which, if 
accepted, will give a fresh starting-point to the investigation of the 
Roman occupation.. The itinerary is worked out with this 
acceptance of the validity of the existing text, and with remarkable 
results. Itis to be noticed that the distances given in the Map Roll, 

known as Peutinger’s Table, which possibly belongs to the period of 
Theodosius, whenever the same towns are mentioned, confirms the 
distances in the Antonine itinerary. Mr. Whatmore might have 
strengthened his position by reference to the publications of various 
antiquarian societies. The Greenwich Society, for instance, has 
cleared up some difficulties about Watling Street, where it runs 
through Blackheath, Greenwich, and Deptford (Iter. III. and 
Iter. IV.). The lists of places given by these documents is 
admirably supplemented by a miscellaneous list of towns drawm 


. 


wa 
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{rom classical authors, the famous Notitia, and from -local 
inscriptions., The book will prove of immense service to local 
antiquarian societies, and will in this way help forward the general 


' investigation ‘of the Roman settlement. We wish that in all cases 


Mr. Whatmore had given his references. No doubt this will be 
done in a second edition. We do not bind ourselves to all the con- 
clusions of the book, but we believe that it will prove a stimulus of 
no mean kind to historical research into our origins. 


* * * 


LI HUNG CHANG.* 


The memoirs of the greatest Chinese statesman of modern times 
will no doubt at some later date be given to the world in full, but 
the present instalment brings before us in very excellent fashion 
the’ personality and the idiosyncrasies as well as the manifold 


activities of Li Hung Chang. 


“ The original manuscripts, found in many different cities of 
China, and placed at our disposal nearly two years ago [r911] 
through the great kindness of family and friends, and with the 
consent of the Imperial Government, treated, of course, of a multi- 
tudeof subjects. . . . Over one hundred and seventy thousand 
_ words of his memoirs were translated and diligently compared. 
-From this large mass selections have been made, and these, 
grouped together and chronologically arranged, are now for the 
first time offered to the English-speaking world.?’ 


Dr. Wang, Dr. Tsai, and Major Roberts translated ‘‘ the beauti- 
*‘ fully executed characters of the great Viceroy,” but even these 
scholars could not always grasp the author’s system of chronology. 
** To ascertain with exactness when each entry was made would 

“require a year’s work by an expert Chinese historian!” The 
Viceroy” s own minute knowledge of Chinese history has, in fact, 
in some cases baffled his editors. Li Hung Chang sprang from 
a very wealthy Mongolian stock; he was born in 1822 in Hob-fei in 
the turbulent province of Anhuei. His mother, who was his 
father’s ‘‘ third and lesser wife,’’ was throughout her life the object 
of his intense love. This ‘‘ good and mild’’ woman, who appears 
to have possessed extraordinary qualities, long outlived the states- 
man’s father, and died at the age of eighty-three, in the year 1882. 
On his famous tour in Europe, in 1896, Li made this entry 
in his diary when at Berlin :— 


“ This day I will seclude myself from all callers, in order that I 
may devote myself to thoughts of my celestial mother, who died 


* Memoirs of the Vicero ro Zi Hung Chang with an introduction by Hon. John W. 
Foster. Messrs. Constable (price ros. 6d. net). 
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fourteen years ago this day, and who for that long time has been 
thinking of my coming to the Peaceful Sunlight of the Nine Springs. 
With all the incidents of my life, its trials and lamentations, its 
moments of joy and pride, with all and every affair of life, I cannot 
forget my celestial mother and all she was and is: to me... 
My life’s greatest griet was the death of my mother, and I desired 
a year of mourning. . . . To-morrow I must read long into the 
hours from the philosophers in memory of my mother. ; 
I now (8 p.m.) take up the book of Mencius for a five hours’ 
reading.” 


The strong character, the intense shrewdness, the essential 
humanity of the man seem to have come from his mother. The 
humanist side of the statesman must always be kept in mind. He 
loved literature even more than he loved government, and in the 
final examination, known as the Metropolitan or Third Degree of 
the Han Lin, he was, in 1847, third out of four thousand candidates. 
He had hoped to be the Poet-Laureate or Senior Candidate. All 
through his life, as his memoirs show, he was passionately devoted 
to letters. But he was destined for action. Six years after he had 
joined the Civil Service he took part in the campaign of 1853 
against the Taipings, and was associated with the ‘‘ ever victorious 
“army” of General Gordon and General Ward. His great 
capacity was at once recognised. In 1859 he became Governor of 
Fuhkien, in 1864 Governor of Kiangsu, in 1867 Viceroy of 
Hukwang, in 1871 Viceroy of the Imperial Province of Chihli, a 
position that he held till 1895, when he was degraded after the 
Chino-Japanese War, and which he resumed in 1900. During this 
long period of service he was successively head of every Government 
Department, superintending the affairs of peaceand war. A strong 
man, he governed ruthlessly, but justly. Rebellion and anarchy 
never made head in any province that he controlled. A Con- 
servative in the sense that he would not touch mad-cap schemes of 
impossible reform, he was nevertheless a reformer in the best 
sense. His life was one long campaign against the opium traffic, 
and he did not hesitate to convict England of sin in the matter. 
He spoke frankly on the subject to Gordon, who raved in reply and 
in the hopeless attempt to defend England’s honour. In 1893 he 
writes in his memoir :— 


“ Both Mr. Curzon and myself, as well as every well-read and 
intelligent Britisher or Oriental, is aware of the unhappy and dis- 
graceful fact that but for Great Britain there would not be a picul 
of opium sold in China to-day for illegitimate use; by this, I mean 
for use outside the legitimate practice of medicine. . . . For 
the [English] Government, so far as it has made itself not only the 
agent, but the guardian of the vicious opium trade, I have a very 
sincere dislike. . . . We Chinese have been laughed and 
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sneered at in the streets of London itself, and have been called 
‘ Pig-tailed Opium Eaters,’ when for years and years it is the 
Government of these same Londoners which has been and is to-day 
responsible for the millions of human wrecks throughout the length 
and breadth of the Middle Kingdom.”’ 


We quote this passage as an instance of the relentless directness 
of his mind. He was never under illusions, and it was this fact, 
coupled with tremendous intellectual astuteness and suppleness, 
that made him almost irresistible as a diplomatist. He always 
knew his opponent’s case at least as well as his own. He knew 
the weakness of his opponent, and played upon it at every turn. 
He saved his country times out of number by sheer force of 
intellect and personality, saved her from Germany, from Russia, 
from Japan, from that “ slicing up’ which was the nightmare of 
his later life. The fact that China is intact to-day is the result of 
the tireless work of Li Hung Chang. He literally loved the 
difficulties of high politics, complicated as they were by the 
Stupidity, the brutality, and the iron will of the Empress Dowager 
Tze Hsi—the Old Buddha, as her friends called her, and by the 
Seething discontent of the south. In 1900 he wrote: “My wife 
““ declares that I shall become insane over these national troubles. 
““ She is wrong, just as she often is. I should go insane if I had 
“ nothing to bother me. My normal mental state for half a century 
** has been that of perturbation.’’ From 1884 onwards the Viceroy 
had recognised the patriotism, ability, and fearlessness of Yuan 
Shi-k’ai, but in April, 1900, deprecated his readiness to play into 
the hands of the Boxers. Li Hung Chang, indeed, read with extra- 
ordinary clearness the character of the man who was to succeed him 
in the work of maintaining the integrity of China. Called to the 
throne’s aid at the very end of his life, the Viceroy achieved a final 
triumph in the negotiations with the ten Powers, and died on 
November 7th, 1901. Asa humanist, a statesman, a diplomatist, 
he was famous; but to later ages he will prove more famous still 
as a philosopher who believed in the ultimate future of United 
China. 

—ee 


SHORTER REVEWS. 


Mr. A. E. Shipley’s volume entitled ‘‘J.: A Memoir of John Willis 
“ Clark, Registrary of the University of Cambridge and some time 
“* Fellow of Trinity College ” (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price ros. 6d. net), 
must on no account be missed by any Cambridge man to whom the 
memory of Cambridge days really means anything. “J. W.,” or“ J.” 
for short, through his father, who was seventh Wrangler in 1808, almost 
‘connected the Cambridge of the 2oth with the Cambridge: of the 18th 
century. His mother was a sister of a Cambridge don and Professor. 
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‘ She belonged to a generation when the Heads of Houses and the ' 
“ Professors lived on Olympian heights, and „talked -and dined in 
“ corresponding altitudes. I think-she must have béen a little bit like Miss 
“* Betsy Trotwood, blended with the better qualities of Carlyle’s mother, 
“and perhaps the worst of Mrs. Proudie.’? The Master of Christ’s 
knew Mrs. Clark: in her later though still formidable days, but none now 
can recall.the Olympian days when “J. W.” was launched into the 
world. From first to last he was the incarnation of the old University, 
and this despite the fact that he did so much for the new. When he 
died Old Cambridge passed away, and so his reminiscences here printed 
are of priceless worth, not only for the facts but for the atmosphere of 
days when the modern don would not have been tolerated for.a moment, 
and the modern undergraduate would have been shrivelled into shame. 
It is unnécessary to attempt, if it were possible, any summary of this 
book, this adequate account of the life of a man who loved Cambridge 
as few men have loved her, and charmed those (whom he did not frighten) 
as few‘ officials have done since the beginning of the world. His mind 
formed a curious combination : passionately fond of thet drama he was 
indifferent to, almost unconscious of, music: “ he did not: mind music. 
‘“ more than any other noise.” Unconventional in other things he would 
not dine in morning clothes. Nor would he tolerate-errors in academic 
dress. Tolerant of noise he would not tolerate „a, typewriter. As 
Registrary he did things himself and thus unconsciously revolutionised 
the office of Mr. Romilly. He worked like a Trojan for the University 
and the Museums, and was a figure that ought to have been immune 
from the ravages of time. 
* * * 

Mr. John H. Weeks, the author of ‘ Among Congo Cannibals,’’ has 
now written a volume entitled ‘‘ Among the Primitive Bakongo: A 
“ Record of thirty years’ close intercourse with the Bakongo and other 
‘“ tribes of Equatorial Africa, with a description of their habits, customs, i 
“and religious beliefs ’’*(Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co., price ‘16s. net). 
His earlier book dealt with the Upper Congo. Here Mr. Weeks turns to 
the Lower Congo. It is curious to read of a king entitled Dom Pedro V., 
King of. Kongo, whose capital is named San Salvador, and yet to find 
that weare dealing with a people of the most primitive type. It is, in 
fact, ‘a Portuguese settlement dating back to the sixteenth century. 
There is an account of the settlement as early as 1591. Early in 1882 
Mr. Weeks was sent to San Salvador, which lies about 200 miles south- 
` east of the point where the Congo River joins the sea. The method of 
succession to the kingship in this protected little native State is curious. 
When the king dies his death is not announced until the leading chiefs of 
the kingdom are ready to fight for the succession. The contest is fairly 
fought out, and then the winner comes to San Salvador (a neutral town) 
and takes. the staff of office or sceptre {mpangu) of the late monarch.’ 
The old kirig, Dom Henriques Lunga, died in 1858, and Elelo Marquis of 
Katendi (how are the mighty fallen!) succeeded in the regular fashion 
and reigned till February 14th, 1891. This was the king whom Mr. 
Weeks met in 1882, a curious mixture of good and evil. Though he 
murdered his own mother by burying her alive (we may note that in case 
of wives self-immolation of this kind is not unknown), he was‘particularly 
susceptible to criticism, and was very anxious for the good opinion of 
Queen Victoria. ` In 1882 he was six feet four inches in height and 
60 inches round the waist. We learn much of Court etiquette and native 
functionaries. Hereditary titles were freely dispensed for cash payment. 
Such titles could be transferred for life. All the natives acquire at birth 
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Christian names, so to speak (santu, i.e., sancto) of Portuguese origin, 
such as Manwele, and to these santus the better-class add the prefix Dom 
or Donna. This relic of Christianity is certainly astonishing, and the fact 
that.the town of San Salvador is called by the natives Kongo of the Bell 
almost certainly refers to former Christian worship. It should be noted 
that there are State robes for the king, presented by the King of Por- 
tugal in 1888. They pass with the wand of office. The Government of 
to-day is hardly a survival of the strong Government that prevailed in 
this part of the Congo in the fifteenth century. It is to-day a system of 
control administered by chiefs and introduced some forty years ago to end 
the anarchy that followed on the break-up of the medizval system. Here 
we read of the government and Jaws and of ‘the elaborate details of 
native private and public life. It is a very valuable record, and the fact 
of the survival of Portuguese formal influence is most remarkable. 
+ « * 


Mr. Herbert Sherring gave us such excellent work in his fine poem, 
“The Romance of the Twisted Spear,’ and in his volume of short 
stories entitled ‘‘ Gopi,” work that showed not only a close knowledge 
of Indian life, but an entire appreciation of the time-spirit in India, that 
his new volume of short stories in verse, ‘‘ Nadir, the Persian’ (Messrs. 
Methuen, price 6s.), falls in places a little flat. The long poem from which 
the volume takes its name has, indeed, most of the merits as well as all 
the faults of ‘‘ The Twisted Spear.’’ It gives us the Oriental atmosphere, 
it gives us the sense of speed in the manner of which Mr. Sherring 
is a master ; but it shows little if any advance on the reckless metrical 
technique of the earlier work. Mr. Sherring, no doubt, has as much 
right to defy law as the reckless Persian ruffians that he describes ; but 
law-breakers have to pay in the end, and this applies to art as much as 
to life. The second poem, ‘‘ At the Call of Death,” the story of the 
young king who slew at the cost of his own life the tiger that had slain 
Bhim, the king’s foster brother, is the best in the book, as fine in 
conception as it is in execution. For recitation purposes it should 
have a wide vogue. But we find less pleasure and less art 
in the other long poems: they are occidental, and somehow Mr. 
Sherring’s speed and picture painting lose much of their glamour in 
the light of common day. The sarcastic allegory, ‘‘ With an Immortal,” 
is dull; the extraordinarily vivid description of a sea-fight against the 
Dutch when Charles II. was king, seems far-fetched though wonder- 
fully alive, while the pathos of the dying boy, Barney O’Toole, leaves us 
untouched. On the other hand, some of the humorous poems on Indian 
themes, and especially ‘‘ Packman’s Law,” are noteworthy and well 
worth study. On the whole, the book is certain to attract Mr. Sherring’s 
public, and if it were a first book would be notable ; but it is not as good 
as either of the others. There are several quite short poems that should 
not be missed, for they show a Poe-like gift that may develop. ‘‘ In the 
‘ Night Watches ” is a fine poem and seems to foreshadow new work. 

* * + 


Dr. Vaughan Cornish has done well in giving to the world this 
volume: ‘“‘ The Travels of Ellen Cornish, being the Memoir of a Pilgrim 
“of Science ’? (W. J. Ham-Smith, price 12s. 6d. net), a narrative of the 
travels that he and his wife, who died in March, 1911, undertook between 
1903 and 1910. Mrs. Cornish was a geographer of no mean gifts, and 
travelled widely with her husband for purposes of joint research. ‘‘ The 
“ principal object of these travels was the study of the phenomena of 
‘“ surface waves of the atmosphere, hydrosphere, and lithosphere,’’ and 
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the study of ocean waves. Dr. Cornish’s book, ‘‘ Waves of the Sea 
«and Other Water Waves,” and a book in preparation on ‘* Waves in 
“Sand and Snow,” incorporate the scientific result of these journeys. 
The present book is a pure work of travel which brings out the tastes 
and character of the travellers. It is noteworthy that Mrs. Cornish 
found the atmosphere of the Buddhist Temple at Kyoto more affecting 
than that of Rome. The description of Japan and its people is sym- 
pathetic in'the extreme. The prose style of the descriptions is remark- 
able, and seems to give in its structure something of the deeper nature 
of the people.. The photographs that illustrate the text are very 
striking. The journey from Yokohama to Niagara will attract the reader, 
while the photographs of the Falls are, we should think, unique. The , 
subject, of course, particularly attracted the travellers. The chapter 
on the Panama Canal and that describing Dr. and Mrs. Cornish’s 
experiences in the great earthquake at Kingston, Jamaica, in 1907, will 
_ be read with deep interest. Dr. Cornish argues strongly that the cause 
of the earthquake was ‘‘ superficial, not subterranean,” due to a modern 
distribution of load. He was led to this theory ‘‘ by what I saw in 1910 
“of gravitational movements resulting from redistribution of load on 
“ the Panama Canal works.’ The whole book is one of extraordinary 
interest, and is a worthy memorial of a scientist who worked hard to 
enlarge our knowledge of the Earth. 
* * 


The volume entitled ‘‘ Rearing an Imperial Race,” edited by Mr. C. E. 
Hecht (published for the National Food Reform Association by the St. 
Catherine Press, 34, Norfolk Street), contains a full report of the second 
Guildhall School Conference on Diet, Cookery, Hygiene, and other 
aspects of the physical welfare of the citizens of to-morrow, organised 
by the Food Reform Association. Ellen Key has called the twentieth 
century ‘‘ the century of the child °; and those who are interested in 
child-life, whether legislators or administrators, teachers or social 
workers, will find much of real value in this book. We learn not only 
what ought to be done, but what is being done in regard to the feeding 
of school-children and the teaching of cookery and hygiene. The impor- 
tance of the work of the Conference is emphasised and its conclusions 
summarised in the admirable introduction by the editor, Mr. Hecht. 
Those who organised it and those who took part in it were fully con- 
vinced that the subject they had met to discuss, though nominally 
dealing only with the bodies of our children, in reality concerned the 
development of their mind and character in a scarcely less degree. The 
second half of the volume contains a mass of miscellaneous information, 
the, most valuable part of which is, perhaps, to be found in Part IV., 
entitled Light from Abroad. If we desire to know what is being done 
in the United States, France, Germany, and Switzerland, we shall find 
the information in these pages. While the Food Reform Association 
makes less noise in the world than many rival organisations, it is doing 
work of a national character in calling attention to evils, the remedy for 
which lies very largely in our own hands. 

* * * 

It was a good notion to bring together ‘‘ Selected English Speeches 
“ from Burke to Gladstone ” (Humphrey Milford; Oxford University 
Press, price 1s. net) in ‘‘ The World’s Classics,” and Mr. Edgar R. 
Jones, M.P., has done well in selecting speeches ‘‘ which illustrate the 
“ highest attainment in oral expression,” but which were neither 
delivered from the bench nor on some special, purely local occasion. 
Mr. Jones has also taken care not to give us speeches which exist merely 
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“ from rough notes or scanty material supplied by gossip.” It would 
be possible to quote endlessly from such speeches as these. When Burke 
declared : ‘‘ The temper and character which prevail in our colonies are, 
“ Tam afraid, unalterable by any human art. We cannot, I fear, falsify 
‘“ the pedigree of this fierce people, and persuade them that they are not 
“ sprung from a nation in whose veins the blood of freedom circulates,”’ 
, he declared a fundamental truth. When the aged Chatham cried: ‘‘ I 
“call upon the spirit and humanity of my country to vindicate the 
“ national character : I invoke the genius of the constitution,’’ he placed 
into a phrase the whole spirit of constitutionalism. When William Pitt 
‘declared : ‘‘ I have not been under the necessity of contradicting one 
‘* public declaration I have ever made,” he separated the statesman from 
the politician. When Fox asserted the ‘‘ principle of resistance in man- 
“ kind,” he went very deep into human nature. Sheridan did well when 
he defined Justice as ‘‘ the abstract idea of all that would be perfect in 
the spirits and the aspirings of men,’’ though we may doubt if he felt 
this towards Hastings. Windham’s denunciation of the Peace of Amiens 
is fine, Grattan on The Downfall of Napoleon thrills us with the utter 
splendour of his oratory. His last words concerning England should be 
famous : ‘‘ The name you have established, the deeds you have achieved, 
“ and the part you have sustained, preclude you from a second place among 
“ nations; and when you cease to be the first, you are nothing.’ Here 
are speeches by O’Connell, Canning, Lalor Shiel, Brougham, Macaulay, 
Cobden, Disraeli, Bright, Joseph Cowen, Lord Randolph Churchill, and 
Mr. Gladstone. Other names might have been added, especially indeed 
from the great education debates of 1869. But we cannot have all in 
one handy volume such as this, which we heartily recommend to every 
school girl and school boy as well as to their seniors. 
* * * 


Sir Edward Thorpe, in ‘‘ The Seine from Havre to Paris ” (Messrs. 
Macmillan, price 12s. 6d. net), has given us a book of singular charm 
and interest in which the bright, lucid style carries the reader along 
amid historical scenes and through enchanted water-ways as smoothly 
as the steam yacht carried the author and his companions. Miss Olive 
Branson’s delicate and suggestive illustrations add to the value of the 
book in every way, as, indeed, do the more elaborate reproductions of 
some of Mr. Pennell’s work. But the book is not merely a delightful 
guide book to the waters and exquisite backwaters of the Seine. It is 
full of unassuming knowledge and learning as to the history of the 
waterside towns and villages, and, indeed, shows in every page a wealth 
of reading. From the days when Labienus marched from Sens to Paris 
down the left bank of the Seine the valley has been famous in history. Of 
that history, from Paris to the sea, we can read here, and be drawn to 


- the places and to the books that will enlarge these suggestive and 


instructive notes. The introductory chapters on the hydrography of the 
Seine, and the Seine as a water-way, are of much value. The French 


- have known how to look after. their river, to regulate its flow and canalise 


its channel. ‘‘ Vessels of 700 or 800 tons, or even 1,000 tons, capacity, . 
‘‘ make their way up to Paris, provided they draw under ten feet and 
‘“are able to pass under the fixed bridges.” Sir Edward Thorpe clearly 
loves the Seine, its endless memories of the days of romance, and of 
all that is most notable in the marvellous past of France. It is only by 
lingering on and by its waters that such love can come. ‘‘ The Nymph 
‘of the Seine only casts the spell of her witchery over those who thus 
“woo her.” The backwaters of Vétheuil are perhaps characteristic of 
“the undescribable fascination of the river.” The Thames is well out- 
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rivalled. ‘‘ We rightly cherish our little backwaters on the Thames— 
i ‘‘ they are among the sweetest memories of that sylvan stream—but in 

‘extent and variety, in. the richness and character of their vegetation, 
“the backwaters of the Thames are not to be compared with those of 


“ the French river.’ 
* * * 


Mr. Michael T. H. Sadler, in his admirable, well-balanced and 
_ brilliant essay on ‘‘ The Political Career of Richard Brinsley Sheridan ”’ 
(Oxford: B. H. Blackwell), an essay that was awarded the Stanhope 
Prize at Oxford, asks the reason of Sheridan’s failure. For our own 
part, we are inclined to say that the true reason was that success in 
Sheridan’s case meant, and only meant, supreme political control ; any- 
thing else meant failure ; ; and Sheridan was neither intellectually nor 
temperamentally qualified to guide the destinies of the English nation. 
He knew the fact himself when in the negotiations for office during the 
first madness of the King he decided not to accept the post of Chancellor ` 
of the Exchequer. We do not believe for a moment that drink or the 
fatal coanection with the Prince of Wales had anything to do with his 
failure, save in so far as they exhibit a temperament inconsistent with 
the highest success. His virtues were, as Mr. Sadler points out, as much 
against his success as his faults. A transparently honest man, he'lived 
in a corrupt age ; a modern radical he lived in an oligarchic age. How 
could such a man in such an age inspire confidence? Mr. Sadler gives 
as additional causes of failure ‘‘ whimsicality, a sharp tongue, vanity, 
. lack of birth, and chronic penury.’’ Disraeli was to conquer all 
* those drawbacks; but we admit that things were different forty years 
earlier. Sheridan was too good a man for his age, and not sufficiently 
-powerful in the sheer intellectual sense to control the drunken, emotional, 
but shrewd and powerful politicians that Pitt, Fox, and Burke had con- 
trolled. He was, indeed, not in the intellectual rank of these three men. 
Things might have been different had the first Mrs. Sheridan, truly his 
good angel, lived on. But, after all, Sheridan gained more than he lost 
by failure, and his name in literature and oratory will survive when names 
like Grey, Grenville, and Perceval are totally forgotten. 


ste 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


We can but note the publication of Mr. Henry Newton’s valuable, 
elaborately illustrated, book entitled ‘‘ In Far New Guinea: A Stirring 
“ Record of Work and Observation Amongst the People of New Guinea, 

‘with a Description of their Manners, Customs, and Religions.” 
(Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co., Ltd., price 16s. net). Mr. Newton, as a 
member of the Staff of the Anglican Mission to New Guinea (founded 
in 1891) in 1899 formed the Mission at Dogura. Herc he had, first, to 
acquire a native tongue—Wedanan—for his work. The language has 
a very definite grammar and the natives detest errors. It also takes in 
with ease—this is the case with many languages of this type especially in 
South Africa—English words and moulds them to its own sound-scheme. , 
Thus ‘‘ whipper-snapper ” became Epatinapa. Here we have the record 
of many years of missionary work, and of accumulated knowledge of a 
people who, living a communal life, find it easier to adopt primitive 
Christianity than is the case with more highly organised communities. 
The dangers of civilisation are indeed obvious: the corruption of 
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primitive peoples by contact with a different stage of social development 
is unhappily the story of the spread of European civilisation. Yet Mr. 
Newton has no doubt that these people whose inner life and customs he 
describes, and whose languages he speaks, ‘‘ are capable of being, 
‘indeed, children of God, for whom Christ died.” The responsibilities 
of civilisation and of missionary work are endless. 

* * 


Mr. Paget Wilkes’s volume, entitled ‘‘ Missionary Joys in Japan, or. 
“ Leaves from my Journal ” (Messrs. Morgan & Scott, price 7s. 6d. net) 
is, he writes, ‘‘ a journal describing the work of a commonplace mis- 
‘* sionary,’’ in which we see ‘‘ Open-air Preaching, Tent Meetings at 
‘“ Exhibitions, Conventions for the deepening of spiritual life, Missions 
‘at Schools, Country Itinerating, Personal Dealing and Testimonies of: 
‘* Salvation from all sorts and conditions of men.” It is impossible in a 
brief notice, intended to draw attention to a striking book, to do more 
than say that here is a vivid account of Japan under the influence of 
Christian evangelism. We see the country and its people, and we see, 
too, as Mr. Barclay F. Buxton says in his introduction, ‘‘ God answer- 
“ing by fire,” the fire of a living, personal Holy Spirit, wherever 
Christianity touches the heart of Japan. -| 

* * * 


' We must notice the publication, in separate volumes, of Lord 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ Literary Essays ” and “ Historical Essays ”? (Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, price 1s. 6d. each volume). The 
literary essays are prefixed by the portrait of the author by J. Partridge, 
in the National Portrait Gallery, while the Historical Essays are pre-<_ 
fixed by the portrait in the same gallery by Sir F. Grant. Macaulay 
looks very old and worn in the latter portrait. These ‘‘ Edinburgh 
‘‘ Review ’’ articles are wonderful examples of style and knowledge, ‘ 
though the knowledge, in the light of to-day, is open to attack, and the 
style has, in a watered fashion, become the commonplace of the press. 
It is good to turn back to these great literary ventures, and the excellent 
type and low price will secure many readers. 

ý * * * 


Professor C. H. Firth is editing, in six volumes, with illustrations, 
Lord Macaulay’s ‘‘ History of England, from the Accession of James t 
“I.” (Messrs. Macmillan, price 10s. 6d. net). It seems, as Professor 
Firth says, surprising that no illustrated edition has hitherto appeared. 

He gives us many portraits of characters who pass across Macaulay’s 
stage, and a very remarkable list of illustrations they form, adding new 
verisimilitude to a narrative of singular force. Various contemporary 
wood-prints and title pages, and four notable portraits of Macaulay add 
value to the edition, the first volume of which has now appeared. The 

type and general production is excellent, and the work sil be a valued 
addition to many libraries. 

* * * 

The readers of ‘‘ The Correspondence of Claudius Clear ’’ in the 
British Weekly welcomed the publication by Sir W. Robertson ‘Nicoll 
of some of those letters under the title ‘‘ A Bookman’s Letters ” (Messrs. 
“Hodder & Stoughton, price 4s. 6d. net), and the heartiness of the 
welcome is shown by the fact that a second edition is now issued. Here 
we have brief essays on Meredith, Emerson, Besant, Jane Austen, Swin- 
burne, Ruskin, Burns, and many others, as well as general literary 
essays and problem-papers, such as ‘‘ Why did Shakespeare retire to 
“Stratford on Avon?’’ A volume of thoughtful papers such as these 
deserves a public. 


-~ 


THE FORTUNES OF HOME RULE~— 
AND OF ULSTER. 


A LECTURER, who finds himself outpaced by the moving 

illustration of the cinematograph, is hardly in a more difficult 
position than a writer who attempts history whilst that history is 
in the very process of making itself. In the third week of March 
it is only permitted to discuss the crisis as it then exists and the 
principles involved in a settlement, and to attempt to resolve the 
bewildering kaleidoscope of events into their significance and order. 

Probably the case for Home Rule is generally appreciated, but it 
has been so frequently mis-stated, treated as a political abortion due 
to the alliance of Liberals and Irish, that we may be forgiven for 
restating it as a National movement. Home Rule in the past was a 
matter of far greater concern to this country than it can be at 
present, or is ever likely to be in the future. About a century ago 
the population of Ireland was, roughly, a third of the whole United 
Kingdom. Now it has sunk to an insignificant proportion. When 
Great Britain was engaged in a serious Continental struggle, she 
would have been considerably embarrassed by a Government estab- 
lished in a neighbouring island, which might prove unfriendly. 
The organic union of the two countries then appeared to be of vital 
importance. The growth of Great Britain in population and in 
wealth, and the marked decline of Ireland in both respects have 
completely modified the situation. The long-standing quarrel 
between the two islands, their antagonism in religion, and their 
‘differing racial character, were aggravated by the scourge of famine, 
and by the wholesale emigration of the ablest and best of the Irish 
race. The growth of industrial England, due to its large possessions 
in coal and iron, and to the organising ability of its people, 
deepened the chasm between the races, and increased the resent- 
ment of the Irish at their economic failure. They have carried this 
tesentment abroad, cooling the friendship of the Colonies for the 
Mother Country, and saturating the sentiment of the United States 
with their own antagonisms. Nothing hinders so much the co- 
operation of the English-speaking peoples as our failure to solve 
the Irish question by the grant of self-government; an experiment 
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which, at the present time, can be effected without the attendant 
risks of the past. To consent to a political separation, not to be 
distinguished from independence, would be unthinkable. Such 
a claim is neither made nor desired. But even if it came to pass it 
would be impossible for an insular government, with a small 
population and inadequate resources, to maintain a military and 
naval force in the slightest degree formidable. 

The great struggle between the North and South in the war of 
American Secession prejudiced the British mind against the con- 
sideration of Irish political claims. It was then plausibly argued 
that a concession of State rights might be easily expanded into a 
larger demand, and result in a complete separation. To-day we are 
in an altogether different political atmosphere. States have grown 
so considerably that a federal system has been forced upon them. 
Our own Colonies, under their varying conditions, have retained 
local home rule, whilst they have been driven into federal 
association. The Empire of Germany, which has linked kingdoms 
together as easily as provinces, is a notable example on the 
Continent of Europe, whilst the United States of America, and our 
own Colonial groups, are equally remarkable for the retention of 
local self-government with a larger patriotism, and with a supreme 
administration. There is no greater theoretical difficulty in the 
establishment of Home Rule in Ireland than in the province of 
Quebec, where to differences of race and of religion there has been 
added a foreign language. The liberty accorded to Quebec has 
drawn her closer to Ottawa, and repelled her from Washington. 
A similar loyalty to the British Empire would undoubtedly follow 
the Irish experiment. 

It is quite true that the present Home Rule Bill is not drawn on 
strictly federal lines, but the adjustment to a federal system is 
contemplated, and would not be difficult to accomplish. 
Undoubtedly Home Rule by instalments is troublesome. One 
complete system for the whole of the United Kingdom adapted to 
its several parts, at the same time, would relieve us from the present 
anomaly of Irish representation at Westminster, and would simplify 
the problems of Imperial and devolved powers. But Ireland could 
not be expected to wait whilst the rest of the kingdom was making 
up its mind. 

It is a curious effect of the present crisis that federalism is 
advocated by many Unionists as the real solution, whilst Ulster 
puts in a claim to be treated in the same manner as the rest of the 
United Kingdom. With a uniform federal system she would 
grudgingly accept Home Rule. Incidentally, we may also observe 
that the emphasis laid upon the resistance of Ulster has been 
defended by the concession to Nationalist Ireland of her right to- 
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govern herself—a tacit recognition of Home Rule by her bitterest 
opponents. But it is urged that although the adoption of Home 
Rule may reconcile the greater Ireland beyond the seas and assist 
us in our relations with the United States, the price of Home Rule 
will have to be paid in Ireland by the very people who have 
clamoured for it. They will economically suffer from the change, 
estrange British capital, and, growing poorer, will become dis- 
gusted with their mistake, and lapse into a revengeful mood. This 
is not the experience of local self-government in other parts of the 
Empire, and there is nothing in the Irish character to warrant so 
pessimistic a conclusion. We have drawn administrators as well 
as soldiers from Ireland, and the Irish settled abroad have at least 
proved themselves to be average capable citizens. Apart from the 
securities provided for Protestants, the Nationalists have every 
reason to live at peace with their Protestant fellow-countrymen, 
some of whom already profess the Home Rule faith; and to seek 
their co-operation under the new conditions of government. No 
doubt the Irishman will remain a good Catholic; but, unless we 
have altogether misread his character, he will assert his indepen- 
dence in political matters, and resent the interference of the priest- 
hood beyond the range of its own ecclesiastical duties. The 
enthusiastic assistance of the Catholic clergy is at present a political 
asset for Home Rule, and accounts for the co-operation between the 
laity and themselves. It must be remembered that the Catholics 
of Great Britain by no means share the political views of their 
fellow-Catholics across the Irish Sea. 

When Ireland becomes like a British colony, sufficiently self- 
contained to raise loans upon her own credit, she will soon realise 
that her economic future depends upon British sympathy, and she 
will learn to attract British capital by stability in government. There 
is a great deal that can be done for an agricultural State like 
Ireland, which is within easy reach of its prosperous neighbour, and 
its best customer. Ireland, commercially organised and intensively 
cultured, has a far brighter future for herself, whilst the industrial 
development of the Northern province should spread to other parts. 

But there is another argument for Home Rule. It is required 
by Great Britain almost more urgently than by Ireland herself. 
It is impossible for the Parliament at Westminster to carry the 
burden of Empire, increasing every year, without so large a 
measure of devolution that federalism alone can properly interpret 
it. No wearisome return to autumn sessions, no salaries, however 
augmented, can much increase the output of work from the House 
of Commons—an output deplorably deficient to the demands of the 
nation. It is of no use to write to the Times indignantly demand- 
ing the passage of this or that humanitarian measure whilst the 
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popular Chamber is quite unequal to its first duty-in the supervision 
of finance. The great Dependency of India has one day allotted to 
it. Measures of first-class importance are held up, whilst a 
discussion, extending over several hours, is given to a right of way 
across a common in Surrey, or to the comparatively insignificant 
details of a private Bill. It is like arresting the passage of a Lord 
Mayor’ s Show, whilst a perambulator with a couple of babies 
passes leisurely across the road. However frugally the time is 
allotted, there is a terrible crush at the close of every session, as 

converging lines of useful Bills approach the doors of exit. 
Finally, in a mad rush, the weakest go to the wall, and are trampled 
to death; just as a crowd, panic-stricken, escaping from a burning 
theatre, slaughters the weakest, irrespective of age or sex, in a final 
struggle for life. The House of Commons is doing its best, and it 
is futile to grumble at the party system | unless some more efficient 
substitute can be devised. It is the duty of the Opposition to 
criticise, and though there may be only a fine line dividing legiti- 
. mate debate from obstruction, that obstruction is practised more 
rarely than is commonly supposed. Until the local affairs of the 
different parts of the United Kingdom can be restored to them, it is 
useless to attempt the larger idea of an Imperial representation at 
the centre of Empire, in which Colonies and Dependencies may 
take a part. Itis, indeed, remarkable that the House of Commons 
succeeds as well as it does. Like the Nasmyth Hammer, it can be 
trusted to flatten a plate of iron or to crack a nut, but it is too 
costly to be treated as a nutcracker. Of course it is argued that 
devolution is not, federation. Federation consists of the association 
of independent States or provinces already possessed of corporate 
life, who for geographical or other considerations co-operate to find 
a higher life in federal administration. But we have gone through 
a process not dissimilar in our own country. The Heptarchy grows 
into an England, the Scottish chieftainship produces a Monarchy, 

ales succumbs to conquest, and all go to form a Great Britain. 
Ireland, insular and reluctant, at last is drawn into the same 
organism. Is it not wise that under guarded conditions we reverse 
these operations of history, recognising that a dormant national life 
still exists, and that we may use these several nations for the pur- 
pose of self-government? There is surely more historical con- 
tinuity in this process than in the comparatively artificial grouping 
of brand-new communities, asin Australia and in Canada. No, the 
case for Home Rule is established. It holds the field, must not 
only be conceded to Ireland, but must be adopted by the three other 
divisions of the United Kingdom. The real objection comes from 
Ulster, and that we will now examine. 

Ulster is not so much a geographical expression as a grouping 
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of race and of religion. In the whole province the number of 
Catholics falls little short of the Protestant majority. The vast 
number of those Catholics may be counted as Home Rulers. 
It is in North-east Ulster that we recognise that concentrated 
antipathy, that persistent resistancé to Irish unity which Pro- 
testantism offers nowhere else in the British Islands. For these 
Ulstermen the Battle of the Boyne was fought only yesterday ; and 
though William III. is no longer in the flesh his spirit still marches 
at the head of his legions. Jacobite sentiment has faded out of 
Scotland like the mist from her mountains. Modern Puritans 
recall the Commonwealth and Cromwell for purposes of rhetoric, 
yet would certainly not accept his leadership to-day. But Orange 
sentiment colours the civic life of cities, and awakes faint echoes in 
remote colonies of the Empire. The British settlement in the 
North of Ireland, however modified in blood through the course of 
centuries, still regards itself as a garrison, within sight of its parent 
shores, claiming ascendancy for political reasons and protesting 
with all its might against the rival form of Christianity. It will not 
permit old wounds to heal, but fingers the scars deliberately, and 
exults in the bugle cries of party. This is the people, excellent in 
many other respects, who are making the Irish question of to-day. 
In their own estimation they are the outflung fighting line of a 
successful and dominant race. They are not only in actual dread 
of Catholic ascendancy, but are mortified extremely at the call to 
surrender their old-time privileges. The rule of the Irish 
Nationalist appears to them a foreign yoke. Argument is of little 
avail for the purpose of reassurance. Nothing but the experience 
of a new and better Ireland, a realisation of partnership in a greater 
future, the growth of a common friendship will serve to overcome 
their antipathies. Unfortunately, these sentiments have been 
fostered by a powerful political party in the adjoining kingdom, who 
have not hesitated to encourage resistance by physical force, and 
the organisation of a provisional government for Ulster. This 
party has carried their encouragement to the point of suggesting 
that civil war may break out in England, and British troops throw 
down their arms sooner than fire upon the new Covenanters. There 
is, of course, a crisis in the life of any nation at which rebellion 
may be the only alternative to a shameful submission, but it will 
be difficult to quote an instance of actual military operations before 
some act of tyranny has become an accomplished fact. If the 
Dublin Government will not come into being for many months 
after the passing of the Home Rule Bill, it will be indeed a difficult 
matter to do more than demonstrate, unless the positive coercion 
of their fellow Catholic countrymen is attempted. It cannot be 
suggested seriously that a march upon Dublin would serve any 
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good purpose so long as Dublin is under the Government of the 
United Kingdom, represented through the Lord Lieutenancy. 

~ Neither will the sympathies of England be excited by a series of 
struggles with Catholic Ulstermen, even if it does not go beyond 
violent rioting. As there are these difficulties in the use of an 
armed force the alternative form of rebellion is to set up a pro- 
visional government as soon as the Home Rule Bill is passed. 
But what of that, particularly if the Imperial Government decided 
to disregard it? The Courts would certainly not enforce its claim 
to collect taxes, and to exercise administrative powers. He would 
be a rash man who consented to pay his taxes to such a Government 
with the moral certainty of having to pay them over again to the 
properly constituted authority. The real danger of a collision 
between the Army and the armed Covenanters would be through 
rioting of so extensive a kind that the police could not control it. 
But the military would arrive for the purpose of keeping the peace 
and not of suppressing rebellion. They would be bound to treat 
Catholic and Protestant impartially. Such being the position, we 
have the proposal of the Government to secure a provisional peace 
by conceding to Protestant Ulster temporary exemption from the 
Act. The fine speech in which the Prime Minister proposed the 
terms of truce summoned a better spirit, and for the first time there 
was a touch of Spring in the air. Sir Edward Carson himself 
suggested that Ulster might be won by persuasion, and the 
Nationalists, théugh bitterly disappointed at this bad beginning, 
accepted the proposal with as good a grace as they could show. 
It is a truce and not a permanent settlement which is offered. The 
arrangements required to give effect to it are necessarily com- 
plicated, and the awkwardness of the position is only redeemed by 
its provisional character. If by mischance the arrangement should 
harden into a permanent alienation it would be necessary to treat 
North-east Ulster as an outlying portion of Great Britain. But we 
are persuaded this is neither the wish nor the intention of Ulster. 
Belfast is emphatically the port of Ireland, and its industrial im- 
portance, in part Imperial, yet depends to a great extent upon its 
business with the South and West. A boycott of the North-east 
would be highly inconvenient to the other provinces, and probably 
fatal to the prosperity of Belfast. 

There are many associations which soften the asperity of religious 
faction ; social and commercial interests common to the island asa 
whole. It is probable that Belfast has no intention of a permanent 
estrangement, but will make the best of Home Rule when it is an 
accomplished fact. Surely six years will be sufficient for her to 
accustom herself to the new state of things, and to settle the terms of 
compact if any modification of those terms be really required? It 
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may be urged, as it has been, that the Nationalist leaders will never 
baptise their new State with the blood of Irishmen, if by any means 
such an ominous’inauguration can be averted. For the sake of 
Home Rule they will, therefore, try persuasion, good temper, and 
a fine example of orderly government, to effect a reconciliation 
within the time allotted. Sir Edward Carson gave a broad hint 
that Ulster would accept the treaty of peace if the time limit were 
removed. It is within the right of a friend of Ireland who ventures to 
mediate—even a convinced Nationalist—to point out the advantage 
of courtship without time-table. A fixed period would invite Ulster 
to delay her decision as long as possible, fearful lest her acceptance 
of the Union might bring regrets. However much she might sue 
for a divorce, it would be said that she had had the opportunity of 
making up her mind during six long years, and had not availed 
herself of the concession. But if there were no time limit, or if 
the Referendum were repeated, it would probably be found that 
the inconvenience of her attitude to herself, as well as to others, 
would persuade Ulster to come in at shorter notice. It is rather 
difficult to be successful in one’s wooing when, if the lady remains 
obdurate, you may ultimately have the right of primitive marriage, 
by dragging her to the altar by her back hair. The shadow of 
coercion would still slightly darken the sunshine of a friendship 
ripening into affection. This argument would have considerable 
force if the decision rested with leaders alone, and there were no 
popular sentiment on the Nationalist side to be reckoned with. 
It must be admitted that Ireland has behaved very well. She has 
kept quiet, supported her representatives; in nowise violated the 
decorum of constitutional method. Like an audience which is 
waiting for a verdict and anticipates its favourable character, 
Nationalist Ireland has occupied herself with other matters, and has 
beguiled the tedium of waiting by discussing the merits of the 
recent struggle between Labour and Capital in Dublin. We are 
reminded by this how soon other questions will arise which will 
divide Irishmen into parties other than Orange and Green, and 
that even religious questions may have to give way before the social] 
problems of the future. Unless the Nationalists are prepared to 
assent to any further suggestion for the sake of peace, they are 
fully justified in demanding that what has been obtained by them 
through constitutional means shall be duly awarded. At any rate, 
the time limit provides a truce. It secures more than one appeal 
to the constituencies of the United Kingdom, and it morally binds 
Ulster to keep the peace whilst she persuades her sympathetic 
friends in Great Britain to come to her help at the polls. 

It will be indeed a lamentable conclusion to this long controversy 
if it does not succeed in drawing the Ulsterman closer to his fellow- 
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Irishman. For the Celt brings imagination, fervour, and devotion 
to the colder races of the North. We Englishmen ourselves would 
have fallen short of our fine destiny if the Northmen who settled 
here in this island had not crossed their blood, perhaps toa greater 
extent than has been admitted, with the earlier Briton, not to speak 
of the prehistoric race which preceded him. Both types of character 
contribute something to the other. Abroad the Irishman is a most 
valuable contribution in the composition of the New World. 

Constitutional government is on its trial once more. We are 
the people who have founded it. We have taught the civilised 
world its lessons. We may now save constitutional government 
by mutual forbearance, not only for ourselves, but for many others. 
yet unborn. It will be a grievous thing if the finer instincts of 
our ruling race do not make themselves felt within the party 
passions of the moment. A remarkable effect of the present civil 
disturbance would be to solve the problem of Territorial defence, 
a solution not reached by using our arms against one another, but 
by showing that a comparatively small population could, if they 
were so moved, produce a democratic force capable of maintaining 
their shores inviolate against a foreign foe. : ` 

As this article is passing through the press, ominous symptoms- 
of disobedience to military orders have shown themselves in the 
Army. This seriously complicates the situation, for no Govern- 
ment can negotiate with its political opponents whilst it is unable 
to enforce its own decisions. Until, therefore, the Government 
has ascertained the amount of military power upon which it can 
rely for the maintenance of civil order and obedience to the law of 
the land, the Ulster problem really recedes into the background. 
This is not a question confined to Ulster; it concerns the main- 
tenance of the social fabric. Not until this is settled can we invite 
the Nationalists to agree to a more generous consideration of the 
fears of Ulster. 


JOSEPH ComPTON-RICKETT. 


THE MEXICAN QUESTION. 


r is scarcely seven years since Mexico attained the dizzy eminence 
of figuring before the world as the equal associate of the United. 
States in the humane mission of settling the affairs of Central 
America. The Treaty of Washington of 1907, by which the five- 
Central American States were (on paper) subjected to a common 
Supreme Court, was the outcome of a Conference which was con- 
vened equally by the United States of North America and the 
United States of Mexico. Under pressure exerted by the Mextcan 
and American Eagles, the elaborate, but totally useless, series of 
Washington Conventions which was to bring peace and prosperity 
to Central America was in that year accepted by its component 
States. Mexico had become a Great Power. Everywhere the 
genius of Diaz was applauded. Remembering the stormy Mexico- 
of Iturbidé and Maximilian, authors everywhere rushed to con- 
gratulate the veteran statesman and to exalt his genius. The 
Centenary of the State was celebrated with every demonstration 
of cordial unity. Then, very suddenly and quietly, the whole 
edifice of Mexican splendour collapsed like the Venice Campanile. 
It happened very quietly. Diaz was eighty, and it began to be 
thought safe to take liberties with the old lion. Towards the end 
of 1910 the world began to hear of insurrection in the North and of 
Francisco Madero. By May, 1911, Madero had dictated terms. 
to Diaz, and in September he sat on his throne. No brilliant 
victory had marked the new-comer’s journey from the North. The 
country was tired of the rigid hand of the Dictator, and it welcomed 
the promise of liberty.’ The aloe felt in its sap the promise of 
flowers: Madero’s promises were flowery enough. He appears, 
by universal consent, to have been an idealogue. The exact 
opposite of Diaz, who had something in common with Carlyle’s 
favourite Lopez of Paraguay, Madero offered to replace the 
despotic rule of a Dictator, masked by constitutional forms, by 
areal Constitutionalism. Unfortunately, he did not pause to reflect 
how little constitutional forms can avail without the constitutional 
spirit. Diaz had hurt Mexico; Madero went near to destroying 
her. With a hard bridle Diaz had curbed the spirited mustang + 
Madero gave it its head, and it carried him to rutin. i 
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What the reasons were which prompted the revolt of Huerta 
and Felix Diaz last year—what led to its sudden success, and why 
Madero was removed by a soldier’s bullet—it is not difficult to 
guess. A pedant on the throne is always a disastrous infliction. 
And a constitutional pedant Madero was. Most of the land, once 
in the hands of small owners, had drifted, as it drifts in Ireland, 
as it drifts in India, into the ownership of astute money-lenders. 
The countryman had become a serf; largely, no doubt, through 
his own improvidence, for Mexico is fertile. Madero promised 
him the land he cultivated. The promise could not be kept. The 
Stickler for constitutional forms was driven into dictatorship, 
tempered by the dissipation of the national treasure. The crash 
‘was natural and certain. Mexico has no use for constitutional 
pedantry. In her long frontier-line conterminous with the United 
States she has a perpetual source of weakness. In her mixed 
aboriginal population, she has a difficult problem. In her relations 
with the Central American States, she is forced by a complicated 
whirl, in which the five States dance in and out and round about 
the North American Republic. She may tire of a Diaz; but she 
must accept a Huerta. A Madero is an interlude. 

Huerta’s authority, established in February, 1913, was recog- 
nised within six weeks by the Great Powers of Europe. The 
United States declined to follow this example. It soon became 
clear that they were not merely delaying, but that they were 
declining, to accord him recognition. At first, taking the tone set 
by Mr. H. L. Wilson, the United States’ representative in Mexico, 
there appeared to be a genetal disposition to recognise the new 
régime as offering the only security for a peaceful settlement. 
But by August, 1913, it was officially made public in connection 
with Mr. Lind’s abortive mission to Mexico, that the United States 
President insisted on three conditions precedent to recognition :— 
(1) the retirement of President Huerta; (2) the expression of the 
popular voice in a free election; (3) the exclusion of the President 
and his entourage from candidature. These points were, with 
explicit bluntness, resumed in a Message to Congress towards the 
end of the month. 

President Wilson’s lecture caused much indignation in Mexico. 
By this time, the sporadic and chronic unrest in the North had 
matured into an insurrection against Huerta’s government. The 
leaders of this were Carranza, ex-governor of the north-central 
State of Coahuila, and Villa, a soldier of sinister reputation, but 
undeniable ability. They commanded the north-western States 
‘of Sonora and Durango, and their influence extended far to the 
€ast and south of this. President Wilson maintained a so-called 
** embargo ” on the export of arms and munitions to either side, 
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and thus virtually recognised the belligerency of the rebels, whose 
movement gradually gathered strength. 

When it is asserted that the belligerency of the rebel party has 
never been recognised by the United States, it is forgotten tbat, 
to all intents and purposes, it was so in this treatment of the rebel 
forces on an equal footing with those of the provisional Govern- 
ment. As we shall see, they have now been put on a superior 
footing; early last February the ‘‘ embargo ” as against them was 
removed. Their fortunes continually improved through theautumn. 
Juarez was taken by an acute stratagem of Villa’s. Torreon was 
taken. Tampico was threatened. An advance on the capital was 
a clear probability. The United States continued their ‘‘ embargo ” 
on munitions for the Mexican President; a prohibition which was 
effective, whilst that which prohibited the supply of arms to the 
rebels across the long land frontier was easy to evade. 

What was the motive behind this action of the Washington 
Government? Was it mere dislike of Huerta? Was it righteous 
indignation at the death of amiable, helpless Madero—‘‘ occultist 
“and vegetarian °? Was it—as some have not hesitated to allege 
—subservience to American oil interests, favoured by the over- 
thrown régime? Was it pure devotion to the letter of Con- 
Stitutionalism ? or was it devotion to the maxim of international 
law, which sees flat impropriety in the recognition of a revolu- 
tionary Government so long as the old order has troops in the field ? 
Was it deference to the speculators who found a ready market 
for rifles, and a ready field for spoil, in the disturbed border 
district? Was it a desire to keep Mexico distracted and weak? 
Or was it some, or all, of these motives? 

President Wilson’s honesty is far above suspicion. But 
American business men and politicians who are in search of dollars 
have a way of securing their ends without rendering them too 
patent to Presidents. The art of log-rolling and of lobbying is 
admittedly carried to a high pitch of perfection in the United 
States. It would not do to dismiss any of the above explanations 
in reliance on the good intentions of a universally-esteemed 
President. How far any of them is to be accepted is a matter which 
each of our readers will decide according to his convictions. But 
light is thrown on the investigation, if we remember that the 
United States, in 1912, interfered by open force alike in Nicaragua 
and in Honduras, to obtain their own ends, and in opposition (in 
the Honduras case) to the solemn decree of the Supreme Court of 
the country. What would be thought if German marines were 
landed at Southampton to maintain the Hamburg-American line 
in a wharf which the judges had declared to belong to other owners? 

That the United States do not interfere in Mexico is greatly to 
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the credit of the President and his Cabinet. But it would not 
be an inviting prospect. Britain, France, and Spain found it too 
uninviting for them in 1858, when Lord John Russell candidly 
stated that pacification ‘‘ is more likely to follow a conduct studi- 
‘‘ ously observant of the respect due to an independent nation, than 
“to the result of an attempt to improve by foreign force the 
“ domestic institutions of Mexico.’ (See British State Papers, 
Vol. 52, p. 367.) 

Blockade could certainly be tried. Britain and France tried it 
for eleven years in the Argentine, against the dictator Rosas, with 
the result that they had to come to terms with him in the end. 
The Custom houses could be seized; but, as the revenues are 
pledged to European bond-holders, endless complications with 
foreign Powers would arise, without any particular damage being 
done to Huerta. It is far more profitable and effective to maintain 
Carranza and Villa in their destructive career along the borders. 
It may be questioned very gravely whether the removal of the 
*‘embargo’’ on arms has made much difference to the situation. 
The traffic is now legal, but it cannot be much more easy of 
accomplishment. We have not heard in England of many Cases 
of prosecution for disregard of the ‘‘ embargo.” It has been stated 
by ‘the Times correspondent in North Mexico (Times, December 
and, 1913) that ‘‘ One of the American officers in command of troops 

“along the border told me he could stop the smuggling in his 
“ district if he were allowed to act vigorously. But he is not 

“alowed.” 

The best explanation of the hostile attitude of the United States 
Government is a psychological one. It lies in the seductive success 
which Taft’s Foreign Minister, Knox, had i in 1909-1912 in Nicar- 
agua. He dictated to Nicaragua who was to be her President. He 
secured the resignation and flight of Zelaya. He sent United 
States troops into Nicaragua in support of his creature, President 
Diaz, to crush the revolt of General Mena. He repeated, in 
fact, the process by which Britain made herself supreme in Malaya, 
and by which Roosevelt took Panama; the simple expedient of 
encouraging revolution. The stronger Power sets up its own 
nominee on the throne, and then supports him as the established 
Government on the terms that he does as he is told—whether i in 
the matter of providing ironclads or canal concessions. For the 
first time in American history, in 1912, United States troops fought 
side by side with those of a Latin-American President to crush 
his rival. C 

Having so comfortably “eliminated ” Mena (in their appealing 
phrase), “at, the cost of only four marines sacrificed to make an 
Imperial reputation, it was not unnatural that the Washington 
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State Department should regard as equally natural and obvious 
the “elimination ” of Huerta. Arbitrary power grows upon its 
possessor. Dictation to Central America was in process of becoming 
a second nature to Washington. This desire to regulate affairs, 
and not any Machiavellian design to favour oil interests, seems 
to have been the real motive force, however much interested 
persons may have turned it to account for their own ends. 

It is thus easy to understand the demand for the effacement 
of President Huerta. On the further demand for the declaration 
of the public will by means of a free election, light was shed by 
Wilson’s epoch-making speeches at Swarthmore and Mobile. 
In these remarkable deliverances he enunciated what is called 
the “New Monroe Doctrine.” European capital, it seems, 
is an unsafe commodity for American nations. It puts them 
under economic servitude. Only the United States may 
righteously effect this. But no such servitude in reality 
arises. Contracts such as that of Lord Murray with Colombia 
carefully exclude the possibility of armed enforcement. Indeed, 
it was the United States alone which at the Hague, in 1907, 
contradicted the enlightened Drago doctrine that war can 
never be a legitimate method of debt collecting. Either, it would 
seem, South and Central America must be left undeveloped, or 
the States are to monopolise their development, and to exercise such 
subjection over them as this is supposed to involve! The con- 
tention was received abroad with universal surprise and dislike, as 
an attempt to claim a monopoly to which the States had no legal 
or moral title. Asa corollary to it, President Wilson put forward 
the proposition that no Government could be tolerated by the 
United States in America which was not based on constitutional 
principles. 

It.is perfectly patent that the forms of constitutional government 
—whatever may be the case in Western Europe—merely exist, 
among these undeveloped populations, to screen one or another 
form of oligarchy. As Huerta says in his message of October, 
1913—and he himself is an Indian, and proud of it:— 


“Tt will require many years to bring the country to the point 
at which millions are able to go to the polls, cast an intelligent 
ballot, and abide by the result. What the people of the whole 
world want for Mexico is that she shall have, not a Government 
fashioned on the lines of the Governments of England, the United 
States, Germany, or France, but a Government adapted to the 
neéds of the people of Mexico, and able to maintain peace in the 


country.” 


But the convenience of President Wilson’s aèsérted principlė 
is that it enables the Washington Department to stigmatise any 
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popular leader who overthrows the despot of the moment as a 
“ military adventurer,” because he does not act within the hollow 
forms of the Constitution, which the Government manipulates like 
a dynamo—as happens in less distant countries than America. 
Thus they got rid of Mena and Zelaya; thus they hope to get rid 
of Huerta. Yet it remains true that: ‘‘ There is no example in 
“ history, from that of Imperial Rome down to that of Imperial 
“ France, of a nation which has trampled on the rights of others, 
“ but that ultimately forfeited its own.” 

As to the legal responsibilities of the United States towards 
the new Government, there can be little or no doubt. They do 
not exist. There is no legal obligation to recognise a Government 
based on a coup d’état. Illustrations of this were afforded in 
Europe, not long ago, in the case of Portugal and Servia. In 
Portgual a king of ancient lineage was ejected; in Servia one 
dynasty was replaced by another. The attack on the Palace at 
Belgrade was still more swiftly effective than the siege of Madero’s 
residency in Mexico City. But for years recognition of King Peter 
was delayed. For a shorter period we delayed recognition of the 
Portuguese Republic. Yet in neither case was any serious 
resistance in progress to the new régime. A still more conspicuous 
instance is that of China. Here the Imperial Government volun- 
tarily transferred the sovereignty to the Republican leaders. There 
was no question of any rights of the dispossessed ruler availing 
to make it improper for third parties to recognise the de facto 
Government. Yet the “‘ recognition ” of the new régime was again 
delayed for a prolonged period. Quite improperly was this delay 
interposed; for China, as an organised entity, was already recog- 
nised, and a mere voluntary change in the form of Government 
could not deprive her of her recognised position. The mere fact 
that communication with the new Government was refused in 
so plain a case makes it clear that the United States were perfectly 
justified in declining to recognise Huerta for an indefinite time, 
if they so pleased. With Mexico itself, after Maximilian’s death 
in 1867, Britain suspended her diplomatic relations for seven- 
teen years. 

Whether the United States would be equally justified in inter- 
vening in support of General Carranza, who raised Madero’s flag 
of Constitutionalism in Northern Mexico, after Madero had been 
disposed of, is more doubtful. There are authors who deny the 
‘right of a State to interfere in any way in another’s domestic 
quarrels. Others uphold the right of strangers to interfere im 
support of the established Government threatened by revolution. 
On the whole, the latter seems the sounder opinion. It is not the 
particular individuals who are within a particular territory at a 
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given time that constitute the State; nor is it even the particular 
individuals who owe allegiance to it. The State is an idea: it is 
the organism, and not the population, which is ‘ recognised ”? by 
other Powers. If the organism is overthrown and discarded, it 
is a new State which claims the recognition of the world. It was a 
new Mexico over which Huerta presided ; his Government could not 
immediately claim the countenance enjoyed by that which he 
overthrew. 

At the same time, it cannot be pretended that the ‘‘ Constitu- 
“‘tionalists ” are entitled to recognition as the true successors of 
Diaz and Madero. The break was too violent and complete for that. 
In the case of an hereditary monarchy, the known heirs to the 
crown, and those who are advocating by force their claims, may, 
by holding out in a remote portion of the territory, keep alive for 
years the claim that they, and they alone, remain the recognised 
rulers of the land, although engaged in fighting a very successful 
rebel. But it is hardly possible to advance such a claim on behalf 
of an abstract Constitution. Both parties to the internecine 
struggle proclaim their attachment to it. Neither can say that 
Madero is President; both agree that there must be a new election. 
They only differ as to ‘‘ who is to do the counting.” Besides, 
the armed efforts of General Carranza are rather an attempt to 
restore, than to maintain, the Constitution. For good or ill, 
Huerta’s coup de main had succeeded. Carranza does not seek 
to maintain Madero and his friends, but to remove Huerta. His 
connection with the dispossessed Government is too slender for it 
to be fairly considered that he apostolically continues the recognised’ 
Mexican State. 

There was, therefore, no Government which a foreign State was, 
at the moment, legally bound to recognise in Mexico. The necessities: 
of the situation were such as to lead most of the European Powers: 
at once to accord recognition to Huerta. To recognise anarchy in 
Mexico was to stimulate it. The only chance of a stable Govern- 
ment lay in support of the soldier who possessed all the keys of 
Government; who was in undisputed command of the Capital and 
archives; who had the’ devotion of the army, and against whom 
only the mutterings of discontent were raised in distant provinces. 
The United States, in the full exercise of their legal rights, held’ 
aloof. And they were the important people, since they were the 
nearest neighbours. 

Legally, they had every right to please themselves. Morally, 
they cannot be absolved from the grave responsibility of assisting” 
to lay waste Northern Mexico. A nation which had hastened to 
recognise the undoubted slayer of Maximilian need not have 
hurried to believe in, and recoil from, the stain on the hand of 
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Huerta. A nation which had hurried to recognise the uncon- 
‘stitutional violence of Madero need not have entertained qualms 
about endorsing the unconstitutional violence of his supplanter. 
Whether it was oil, or whether (as is much more likely) it was the 
intoxication of power, the States, in the course they took, sacrificed 
-any small prospects of a pacific settlement. To avenge one man’s 
death and the disregard of a futile Constitution, Carranza had made 
Northern Mexico an inferno. His enthusiasm may be honest; but 
President Wilson’s ought to have been enlightened. 

The Washington Message of August strengthened the revolu- 
tionary forces for the moment. But its ultimate effect was to rally 
‘support to Huerta. His fortunes in November seemed very 
‘desperate. He had been forced to dissolve Congress and to assume 
a Dictatorship. But in December Torreon was retaken; Villa was 
beaten back from Tampico. The embassy of De la Barra to Japan, 
in return for the complimentary mission on the centenary of 
Mexican independence, was received with an enthusiastic welcome, 
‘which did not forget to recall the ethnological affinities that may, 
‘or may not, exist between the Mexicans and the Japanese. The 
Idsumo visited the Mexican ports with éclat. In Gamboa, the 
President—himself a rough diamond—found a polished and 
practised diplomatist to represent him as Foreign Minister. The 
battle of Ojinaga (January 12th, 1914), Villa’s fine victory, which 
resulted in the loss to the Presidential party of one thousand men, 
interned in Texas, was offset by the Benton incident. Villa, whom 
President Wilson had supplied with arms by reversing the 
embargo, had this Scotsman shot under circumstances fresh in the 
treader’s recollection. Britain looked to the United States, Villa’s 
neighbour, as the only Power which could effectively secure 
tedress. With all the goodwill in the world, the United States 
‘were unable to do so. Carranza ordered Villa to recognise no one | 
in the matter but the British Government. The rebels were as firm 
as Huerta in resenting the reference of the matter to the good 
‘offices of a third party. Britain and the States alike recognised, as 
Lord John Russell had done in exactly similar circumstances fifty 
years previously, that to put forcible pressure on Huerta was not 
precisely the way to get redress from Huerta’s enemies. 

Still, the question suggests itself: Might not the Washington 
‘Government havé threatened Carranza with the replacement of the 
arms embargo? It was because of their being in a situation to 
‘exercise this effective pressure that their aid was invoked. Why 
have they not exercised it? Either the embargo was always a 
futility, if not a pretence; or else the President’s hostility to 
Huerta is stronger than his desire to investigate the case of 
Mr. Benton. 
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The Benton incident, occurring as it did immediately upon the 
conspicuous encouragement accorded to the rebel cause by 
President Wilson, far outweighed the effect of the Ojinaga victory. 
It showed in a lurid flash what kind of constitutional opposition the 
United States were supporting. It united Mexico in defiance of 
Washington interference. It demonstrated the sanity and balance 
of the Eurppean States, as shown in their recognition of Huerta. 

Still the predictions of Huerta’s defeat and bankruptcy go 
forward in the States. Still the Washington Cabinet remains 
inflexible in its recalcitrance. Still the debonair cavaliers of 
Carranza and Villa devastate the North. The block-house system 
is about to be resorted to against them. That may be the beginning 
of the end. But if not? 

The wild projects of joint American and European intervention 
are unlikely to materialise, even if Europe and America could 
agree. Mexicans are very different persons from Chinamen and 
fellaheen. Nor are they so sweetly reasonable as to see the 
impropriety of resisting force majeure. On the other hand, the 
appeals of the Ibero-American Union, joined in by the most 
influential personalities of Spain and the rest of Europe, have so 
far produced no result. Apparently, the Mexican Constitution is 
dearer to the rebels than Mexico. The situation recalls the mythical 
President, whose veneration for the Constitution was such that he 
suspended it indefinitely—in order to save it from all rude contact 
with reality. But is there no way out of the deadlock? 

The key of the situation, for the moment, rests with the Mexican 
“ Constitutionalists.’’ It must surely be recognised that in pro- 
longing the fratricidal contest they are doing more harm to Mexico 
than even a prolonged suspension of the Constitution could possibly 
do. But if patriotism does not lead them to cease from vindicating 
the Constitution at the cost of Mexican lives and Mexico’s honour, 
it might be well worth considering whether a settlement might not 
be possible on the basis of independence of the North-West of 
Mexico, where the ‘‘ Constitutionalists’’ are localised. Sonora, 
on the extreme north-west, has 200,000 inhabitants; the neigh- 
bouring States, Chihuahua and Durango, have 800,000 between 
them. By the sacrifice of this million—only a fifteenth of her 
population—Mexico would regain her coherence and her unity. 
It might even be well to concede Coahuila and Matamoras, thus 
placing a buffer @tate completely between Mexico and the United 
States. 

In such a solution might be‘found the germ of an era of 
prosperity for Mexico greater than ever she enjoyed in the days 


of Porfirio Diaz. 
T. Baty. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF SCOTTISH HOME RULE. 


` 


HE approaching passagé this year of an Act granting to Ireland 
T a National Parliament for purely local affairs, has inevitably 
raised to the position of a practical political question, rapidly 
ripening for solution, that of similar treatment of Scotland. The 
necessity of such a grant to Scotland (and to England and Wales 
if they wish it), following on the creation of an Irish Legislature, 
cannot be denied by those who care for logical and practical appli- 
cation of principles. 

The case for Irish Home Rule, or, as it more properly ought 
to be called, ‘‘ Devolution,” is one which owes its force to alleged 
misgovernment by the dominant parties in the United Kingdom. 
The case of Scotland for a separate legislature rests primarily on 
legislative neglect, delay of much needed legislation, and want 
of adequate control by Scottish opinion of Scottish administration, 
owing to the pressure of business in the Imperial Parliament, and 
. also to’ the costly nature of the procedure necessary to obtain 

Parliamentary approval to local Bills for local projects. 

During the eleven years, 1900-1910, the total number of Public 
Acts passed into law was 523, giving an average of 47-5 per annum. 
Of these forty-four only related exclusively to Scotland, showing 
an annual average of four Acts. Most of the forty-four purely 
Scottish Acts were of small or even trifling importance, and only 
ten of them can be regarded as even of moderate importance. 
For all her national needs in the great departments of public and 
social life, Scotland got only ten Acts of any importance in eleven 
years. In seven of these eleven years Scotland obtained no 
important Act relating to her own special business. If we take 
the whole period 1886-1910, the annual average of all Acts 
exclusively affecting Scotland is a little over six, and the average 
of more or less important Acts for Scotland is less than one and 
a-half. Of course, we cannot gauge legislative amelioration entirely 
by the number of Acts passed, but these figures show conclusively 
that Scotland is suffering from serious and increasing neglect of her 
legislative requirements. 

The demand for ‘‘ devolution’? is one based fundam 


entally 
on the necessity of having in Scotland a legislative, 


adminis- 
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trative, and executive body for Scottish matters,. responsive to 
Scottish wishes and sympathies. A “ legislature ’’ or law-enacting 
body has, in our system of law, three separate functions as regards 
the citizens :— 


(1) Legislative—i.e., enacting new laws with appropriate 
sanctions or penalties for infringement. 

(2) Administrative, or control of public departments and local 
bodies, within the scope of enacted laws. 

(3) Executive, in enforcing the laws; this is in a sense a sub- 
department of its purely administrative functions, and is best 
illustrated by its action through a Public Prosecutor in prosecuting 
criminals. 


The distinction between the powers of a legislative body and 
an administrative body must be grasped. A legislative body 
makes laws; that is, it lays down rules of conduct for the citizens, 
which must be obeyed and which, if infringed, are enforced by 
penalties imposed by the whole force and will of the community 
acting through its civil (or in the last resort, if need be, its military) 
agents. An administrative body administers laws enacted by a 
superior Jegislature, though it may, and often does, have conferred 
on it by the superior legislature the power, within strict and well- 
defined limits, of making bye-laws; but in doing so it must not 
transgress the limits of its delegated authority, otherwise it acts 
ultra vires, and its bye-laws can be quashed and annulled. For 
example, the existing Parliament of the United Kingdom is both 
legislative and administrative; it enacts law binding on English, 
Scots, Welsh, and Irishmen, while it also administers through 
such departments as the Local Government Board, the Board of 
Education, the Board of Trade, the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, and the Board of Agriculture, the several Acts dealing with ` 
the matters comprised in their jurisdiction. A purely adminis- 
trative body is such a one as a Burgh Council, a County Council, 
or a School Board, which can only exercise powers conferred on 
it within certain well-defined limits. 

“ Devolution,” from the point of view of a British statesman 
(that is, one looking at the question as a citizen of the Empire, 
whether he be an Australian, Canadian, New Zealander, 
Afrikander, or Briton), is that few, if any, steps can be taken in 
the direction of Federation of the Empire as a whole until the 
United Kingdom is itself federalised by devolving the control of 
local legislative matters to local legislatures, with a Central 
Imperial Legislature for matters common to all the subordinate 
units of the British Islands. 

Assuming that Devolution has been fully and systematically 
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effected, the British Empire would then be composed’ of the 
following communities governed by separate legislative bodies :— 


(a) A Federated British Islands comprising: An Imperial 
Parliament dealing with purely general and Imperial matters 
relating to the whole Empire; as, for example (a) the Crown, 
(b) defence, (c) foreign policy, (d) India, (e) matters relating to the , 
British Islands as a whole, such as Customs, Excise, external 
trade, &c. 


(B) Local legislatures for England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands. (The last two have, 
and for a long time past have had, local legislatures.) 
` (c) Four groups of autonomous dominions, each with a central 
legislative body for general purposes, and having in each group 
local legislative bodies for local purposes. . These groups are 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand (which has one 
Parliament). 


(0) The Crown Colonies governed directly from the Colonial 
Office at home (through the Colonial Secretary responsible to the 
Imperial Parliament), and also through governors, and a Council 


wholly appointed by the Crown, or partly appointed and partly 
elected. 


(£) The Empire of India governed by a Viceroy and Council, the 
former being responsible through the Secretary of State for India 
to the Imperial Parliament at home. 


How far are we from this ideal now? We have only one Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, discharging three different sets of legislative, 
administrative, and executive functions, namely: (i.) Controlling 
all Imperial interests affecting the Empire all the world over, and 
invested with sovereignty in these matters. (ii.) Controlling the 
common interests of the British Islands (the United Kingdom). 
(iii.) Controlling the separate and distinct interests of England 
(32 millions of people), Scotland (44 to 5 millions of people), Ireland 
(44 millions), and Wales (24 millions). The first of these (Imperial 
interests) is, in itself, a huge burden, and is one the extent of 
which is not ordinarily fully recognised. It includes such world- 
wide functions as the conduct of foreign policy; the enactment of 
legislation amending or altering the fundamental statutes of the 
great Federations of Canada, South Africa, and Australia; the 
government of India and the Crown Colonies. The burden is too 
great to be borne, and the consequence is that the work is hurriedly 
done, or, as some allege, scamped; or if done at all, only after 
great delay, friction, and unnecessary difficulty. 

The grant to the Irish people of the control of purely Irish 
affairs is urged by statesmen as the first practical, step, but it 
entails the inconvenience, from the point of view of the rest of 
the inhabitants of the British Islands, that Irish members, who, 
quite properly and justly, must be retained at Westminster to take 
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their due part in the control of Imperial matters, will also, until 
full devolution takes place, have (to use a popular phrase) 
“a finger in other people’s pies ’’; while those other peoples (that 
is, the English, Scots, and Welsh) will have no finger, or only 
a little one, in the Irish local matters. How is this objection to 
be met? Only one solution is practically possible—that is, to 
devolve, as soon as may be, on the peoples of the British Islands 
the control of their own local affairs; and the only sound principle 
of devolution is by nationalities, since this method is the only one 
consistent with the actual facts and needs of the situation. 

The basis of nationality is suggested, as there are, in fact, four 
nationalities in the British Islands. These nationalities are not 
the modern types of certain distinct races originally inhabiting 
these islands, but are, as everything else British is, a slow growth 
by the welding together, in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, of the various and numerous distinct races which have 
settled in the different parts. They are nationalities because 
in the case of each there is a differentiation from the others 
in literature, law, tradition, and custom, and to a certain 
degree in language, and certainly in accent. In England 
there is a nation composed of the amalgamation of Romanised 
Britons (Celts), Saxons, Danes, and Norman French, and some 
may even think that Northern England is very different in many 
characteristics from the Southern counties of it. In Scotland there 
is a nation formed from the Picts, Scots, Saxons, and Norsemen, 
with a few Norman-French superimposed. In Wales an almost 
pure Celtic people exists, with a slight Norman-French admixture. 
In Ireland a people exists composed of Celts and Scots, with an 
English element superadded. English, Scottish, and Irish land 
laws have always been different, and the same thing applies to other 
departments of civil, religious, and commercial law affecting the 
religious, social, industrial, and commercial life of these peoples. 
Yet while each nation has its own idiosyncrasies, it shares with 
the Australian, Canadian, New Zealander, and Afrikander a 
common and greater nationality—.e., ‘‘ British nationality.” 

The want of recognition by the existing overburdened Imperial 
Parliament of these separate and distinct nationalities, each with 
its own local wants, needs, difficulties, problems, and aspirations 
demanding distinct legislative treatment, has been the fruitful 
source of the failure of our present system. Each nationality, 
while rightly demanding a share in the control of Imperial con- 
cerns has been forced into the position of having to intervene in 
the affairs of their neighbours, with little knowledge and less 
appreciation of their needs. Hine illae lachrymae! 

Take the case of Scotland. Her educational system, her land 
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system, her law of trusts, of marriage, of divorce, of legal pro- 
cedure differ in a variety of fundamental ways, and always have 
differed, from those of other parts of the United Kingdom. A 
volume of the Acts of Parliament of Scotland, A.D. 1424-1707, was 
published in 1908. It comprises statutes which have no force in 
England, Wales, or Ireland, and although much law has been 
enacted since the Union applying to both countries, these original 
laws form the bulk of those prevailing in Scotland to-day, and 
are wholly distinct from and independent of English law. 

Writing in Blackwood’s Magazine in 1834, Sir Archibald 
Alison, the historian, says :— 


“ The whole Scottish Acts of Parliament down to the union are 
contained in three duodecimo volumes, and yet in these little 
volumes, we hesitate not to say, is to be found more of the spirit of 
real freedom, more wise resolution and practically beneficent 
legislation, better provision for the liberty of the subject than is 
to be found in the whole thirty quarto volumes of the Statutes at 
large, and all the efforts of English freedom, from Magna Charta 
to the Reform Bill, . . . If the English legislators shall 
continue a course of wise and practical legal improvement, they 
will perhaps attain by the year 1900 most of those advantages 
which the old Scottish Parliament have secured for their country 
two centuries before.” 


The testimony of Professor James Mackinnon is to the same 
effect: in his book on the union of England and Scotland, he 
writes :— i 


“ The old Scottish Statute Book contains many Acts, tending 
to secure the liberty as well as to foster the well-being of the subject, 
which even yet may stand as models of legislative wisdom. . 
In their benevolent care of the poor both from starvation and the 
litigious oppression of the rich, in the protection of the subject from 
arbitrary imprisonment, in the recognition of the rights of all 
prisoners to be defended by counsel, in the establishment of an 
excellent system of education, in the humane restriction of the 
death penalty, the old Scottish Parliaments had anticipated 
legislation which came to the people of England more than 
a century after the union.” 


No doubt, as time goes on and society becomes more complicated, 
Scotland needs, and will need, amelioration and adjustment of 
these laws from time to time, as do all democratic and progressive 
peoples. This can only be effected by giving her a local legislature 
empowered to make and enforce its own enactments. Who, then, 
are best fitted to make and deal with these laws—a conglomerate 
Parliament at Westminster of English, Scots, Irish, and Welsh- 
men, or a purely Scottish one, sitting in Scotland, legislating 
for Scotland, and controlling the executive departments gathered 
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there, of Education, Local Government, Agriculture, and 
so on? 

The claims of Scotland cannot be put better than in the words 
of Professor Blackie :— 

‘“ As an independent Kingdom, using its own laws, boasting its 
own church, and marked by a distinctive type of character and 
culture, Scotland has a right to demand that her public business 
shall be conducted seriously on Scottish ground, in a Scottish 


atmosphere, and under Scottish influence; not hustled and slurred 
over hastily in an Imperial Parliament.” 


The ‘‘ national basis ” being accepted as the guiding principle, 
questions as to the method of giving effect to the principle arise, 
but all are relatively subordinate and matters of detail and practical 
expediency only. For instance :— 

(a) Whether the Scottish Parliament shall be bicameral or 
unicameral. 

(b) The number of representatives to be comprised in it. 

(c) The number of Scottish representatives to be sent to the 
Imperial Parliament. 

(d) What shall be the composition of the electorate for the local 
Parliament? As, for instance, what shall be the qualification, by 
residence or property, or both; whether women as well as men 
shall vote? 

As to (a) it may at once be said that each unit of the United 
Kingdom should have the form of local legislative assembly that 
best suits it. It is not necessary or expedient that all the subordinate 
legislatures should be moulded on one plan. In Canada the 
provincial legislatures of Nova Scotia and Quebec are bicameral; 
in all the other provinces they are unicameral. In Germany, a 
highly federalised country, the local legislative bodies comprise 
types of nearly every kind of local legislative assembly. Following 
ancient precedent, one chamber appears to be the natural form 
for Scotland to adopt. Its formier Parliament, which existed until 
A.D. 1707, was unicameral, and its Acts forming even now—as has 
already been indicated—the basis and bulk of Scottish law 
are distinguished, in the opinion of the best judges, by some of 
the wisest, most prudent, and sagacious laws to be found in any 
body of legislation, and were all ‘enacted by a Single Chamber. 

(b) The number of representatives to be comprised in the 
Scottish legislature is also a question of local concern and detail. 

(c) The number of Scottish representatives to be sent to the 
Imperial Parliament would be fixed by reference to the number 
allotted to the other units of the United Kingdom, having regard, 
as the fairest method, to their respective populations. 

A Bill which passed its first reading in 1913, drafted by a Com- 
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mittee of Scottish Liberal Members of Parliament, indicates the 
general lines which may be followed in such an enactment. In 
the Irish Home Rule Bill there is transferred to the Irish 
Legislature the control of the following services: Public works 
and buildings; Civil Departments, such as the Department of 
Agriculture, the Congested Districts Board, the Local Government 
Board; Law and Justice, including the Supreme Court, the County 
Courts, prisons, reformatories and industrial schools; education, 
science, and art; miscellaneous services of minor importance; the 
Post Office. Certain other services are reserved for transfer to 
the Irish Legislature at no distant date. In the meantime, the 
Imperial Parliament retains them. These are: Old Age Pensions, 
National Insurance, Labour Exchange, Land Purchase, Collection 
of Taxes, and the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Some of these matters, peculiar to Ireland, have little or no 
counterpart in Scotland; or, if there be a counterpart in Scotland, 
the circumstances are not of the same nature as apply to 
Ireland, which render it advisable for the Imperial Parliament 
to retain control over those matters there, at least for a time. 
For instance, Land Purchase and the control of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary (a semi-military force) are not matters 
analogous to anything in Scotland. Regarding the nature 
and extent of the delegation of the general legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial powers, the Committee of Scottish Members who 
settled the Bill just mentioned report that, in their opinion, “ A 
“similar delegation would meet the conditions and requirements 
“of Scotland.” 

The terms of the Irish Bill excluding from the control of the 
Irish Parliament general powers applicable to all the British 
Islands, are substantially as follows :— 


“ The Irish Parliament has not power to make laws relating to 
the Crown, the Navy, Army, or Territorial Forces, or any matter 
affecting the defence of the realm; Treaties, dignities of honour, 
treason and naturalisation, trade with any place out of Ireland, 
lighthouses, buoys, or beacons; coinage, legal tender, weights or 
measures; trade-marks, and a few other matters.” 


Subject to these exceptions, given in more detail in the Act, the 
Irish Parliament has power to make laws for the peace, order, 
and good government of Ireland. 

The Scottish Bill proposes to enact also that the Scottish 
Parliament shall have power to make laws for the peace, order, 
and good government of Scotland, with the following limitations, 
namely, that it is not to have power to make laws in respect of : 
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‘*The Crown, the making of peace or war, the Navy, Army, 
or Territorial Forces; Treaties, dignities or titles of honour, 
treason, treason felony, alienage, naturalisation or domicile; trade 
with any place out of Scotland, postal services and Post-Office 
Savings Bank; lighthouses, buoys, or beacons; coinage, legal 
tender, and any change in the standard of weights or measures; 
trade-marks, designs, merchandise marks, copyright or patent 
rights; collection of taxes imposed by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom.” 

With regard to the Post Office, there are special reasons why 
it is proposed to be transferred in the Irish Bill to the local Legis- 
lature: (1) the fact that it is now really a separate service; (2) that it 
is anticipated that an Irish Parliament can successfully run it on 
lines less expensive than at present, owing to the smaller cost of 
living in Ireland generally. In this matter the Committee above 
referred to say: ‘‘ To this general acceptance of the scheme of the 
“Trish Bill . . . we desire to add that it does not, in our opinion, 
“follow that because it is proposed to transfer the Post Office to 
“the Irish Parliament, ‘that it should also be transferred to the 
“ Scottish Parliament.” 

It is proposed in the Scottish Bill that the Scots Parliament 
shall be a single chamber, consisting of 140 members returned 
by the existing constituencies, except the Universities. Power is 
conferred on this Parliament to deal with the franchise and election 
laws. This would enable it to enact that women should be admitted 
to the franchise if thought fit. The Scottish Parliament is to be 
prohibited from imposing any religious disability. 

Clause 3 proposes to prohibit the Scottish Parliament from 
passing any law so as to prohibit or restrict the free exercise of 
religion, or impose any disability or disadvantage on account of 
religious belief or religious or ecclesiastical status, or to abrogate 
or derogate from the right to establish and maintain any place 
of denominational education, or any denominational institution or 
charity, or to affect prejudicially the right of any child to attend 
a school receiving public money without attending the religious 
instruction of that school. This Clause, if enacted, amply pre- 
serves religious freedom, and, at the same time does not, nor does 
any other Clause in the Bill, propose to prevent the Scottish 
Parliament from dealing with the disestablishment or readjustment 
of the relation of the State to the Church of Scotland—a matter 
which appears likely to occupy public attention before many years 
are over. It leaves the matter at large and entirely in the control, 
through their Parliamentary representatives, of the Scottish people. 

Another very important provision is the final proposed enact- 
ment in this Section, that the Scottish Parliament shall not make 
laws ‘‘ to impose duties of Customs or duties of Excise as defined 
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“ by this Act, or either or such duties, or to affect any Act relating 
“to such duties or either of them.’ The definition of duties 
of Customs and Excise is found in Clause II., sub-Sec. (2) (a), 
where it is proposed to enact that the Scottish Parliament shall 
not have power to impose or change any Customs duty, whether 
an import or export duty, on any article, and shall not have power 
to vary any Customs duty levied as an Imperial tax, or any Excise 
duty so levied where there is a corresponding Customs duty. 

Full power is conferred on the Parliament to alter the qualifica- 
tion and registration of electors, the law relating to elections, and 
the constituencies and the distribution of members. A proposal 
that has met with some criticism is that of Sec. 9 (1), that the 
number of members for Scotland in the Imperial Parliament shall 
be seventy-two, the present number of Scottish representatives ; 
but this is coupled with the provision, a quite fair one, that, as 
soon as Devolution takes place in England and Wales, the repre- 
sentation of Scotland shall be adjusted accordingly, and probably 
on the basis of population. 

By Clause 4 the Lord High Commissioner (whose office is to 

_ be held for six years, unless revoked) is made a much more im- 

portant official than at present. He is now substantially invested 
with the dignity of being the representative in Scotland of the 
Sovereign only during the sitting of the General Assembly, 
which takes place for some two weeks each year. Under the Bill 
it is proposed that he should be fully vested with the 
Sovereign’s authority, if delegated to him. Sec. 4 (2). He in fact 
becomes in Scotland what the Lord-Lieutenant is in Ireland. One 
of his functions will be to give the Royal Assent to Bills, and the 
Departments of the Government will be established under his 
authority. The Scottish Ministry are to hold office during the 
pleasure of the Lord High Commissioner; in practice this will 
mean only while they command the confidence of the Scottish 
Parliament, which it is proposed should have a Session every year. 

The powers of taxation to be conferred on the Scottish Parlia- 
ment are as follows :— 


“ Power to tax heritable property; power to impose land tax, 
inhabited house duty, death duties (leviable on heritable property), 
Schedule A and B of the Income-tax, land values duties, stamp 
duties on conveyances and bonds and dispositions in security. 
There is a limitation on the power of varying Income-tax and 
death duty in that not more than one-tenth of the increased return 
shall accrue to the Scottish Revenue. Judges will be appointed by 
the Lord High Commissioner on the advice of the Scottish 
Ministry.” 


Provision is made in Clause 21 for the speedy determination by 
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the Privy Council of questions relating to whether a law passed 
by the Scottish Parliament is within the purview of its powers or 
not, and full provision is made for appeals in cases involving the 
validity from this point of view of such laws. 

The finance of the Bill is, shortly, as follows :— 


1. All taxes collected in Scotland will be paid into the Imperial 
Exchequer ; but Scotland will receive annually a sum equalling the 
cost of the exchequer of the United Kingdom, at the time of the 
passing of the Act, of Scottish services, less a sum equal to the 
average annual proceeds from Scotland of the existing Imperial 
taxes‘on heritable property. 

2. A sum of £500,000 per annum, diminishing after the third 
year by the sum of £50,000 until it is reduced to £200,000. 


Following on Irish and Scottish Devolution, England and Wales 
might also be similarly dealt with, but the main principle under- 
lying the solution of the problem must be the effective recognition of 
the nationality of the individual units; this alone furnishes a stable 
foundation for the whole federal scheme. ‘‘ British nationality ” 
will then rest on the individuality of the nations comprised in the 
British Empire—Canadians, Australians, Afrikanders, New 
Zealanders, Scotsmen, Irishmen, and Welsh. The Empire will 
then comprise, not ‘‘ independent nationalities,’ but ‘‘ inter- 
‘‘ dependent nationalities ” ; but the first step must obviously be to 
carry through the Irish Bill and then the Scottish gne. 

If there is to be a Parliament in Scotland, it is surely possible 
to evolve it without party rancour or dispute, full liberty of criticism 
and suggestions being conceded to all. Happily, the question 
of the grant of such a Parliament to Scotland is not, and has not 
been, surrounded and permeated with the bitter animosities and 
hostilities which, for reasons non-existent in Scotland, have 
hampered and obstructed the solution ‘of the similar question across 
the Irish Channel. Practical politicians of all shades of opinion 
must admit that such a Bill can scarcely be carried in the 
present Parliament, though many would welcome it, if time and 
the exigencies of the situation permitted it to be done. Hence, 
there is a period before the next General Election, and after it, 
during which the topic can be fully considered and debated from 
all points of view, and it is with a view to the sane and sober dis- 
cussion of the project that the foregoing suggestions are submitted. 


J. W. GREIG. 


SAMUEL ROLLES DRIVER: 


“THE CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF HIS WORK. 


HE death of Dr. Driver has robbed the University of Oxford 
and the entire world of learning of a distinguished and 


` profound scholar. But it has also a wider significance. Great 


scholars, however wide the ultimate effect of their work may prove 
to be, cannot always directly and immediately mould thought and 
life beyond their own circle. Their ideas, their learning, and their 
scholarship may need time and interpreters before they can exercise 
to any considerable degree the influence inherent in them. But 
Dr. Driver, though much of what he wrote was necessarily written 
for the few, in his most famous book, as well as in several others, 
found at once a wider audience; and thus even within his lifetime 
the influence of his work happily corresponded to his character; 
for, great as was his devotion to exact scholarship, and intense as 
was his dislike for anything slip-shod or second best, he yet had 
also a strong sense that the best in Biblical scholarship ought, so 
far as possible, to be placed at the service of all earnest, even if 
technically unlearned, students or readers of the Bible. 

None of his work, indeed, can be called popular; there is in it, 
as, except to his most intimate friends, there was in himself, a 
certain reserve; and in consequence there are other theologians 
of the generation now passing away who may have exercised a more 
powerful influence in the narrower range of a particular Church 
or party within which intimacy may count for much. Yet even 
in his own Church or University the greatness of his work has not 


~ been, and could not be, questioned; on the other hand, it is 


strikingly admitted, in a judgment uttered in Oxford, that Dr. 
Driver, together with another, destroyed for a generation the 
philosophic study of theology; for whatever element of truth this 
judgment may contain is due, not to any opposition on the part of 
these Oxford Biblical scholars to the philosophic study of theology, 
but to the power with which they attracted many of the best minds 
to the more literary and historical studies to which they themselves 
have been especially devoted. Still, the measure of Dr. Driver’s 
influence is not to be taken merely by what he was in Oxford or 
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in the Anglican Communion; great as was his own, the influence 
of others here may have been greater. It is necessary to look 
beyond these narrower circles, and to take into account also the 
non-conforming Churches of England and Wales, the Presby- 
terians of Scotland, the great Churches of America and the entire 
British dominions; and then it will be safe to assert that the name 
of no theologian of our own time was better, if so well, known, 
and that no other influence extended more widely or had struck 
deeper than his. He was a loyal son of his own Church; but he 
was pre-eminently a student and interpreter of the Bible, the 
common possession of all, and thus of necessity, but also very 
far from unwillingly, he served other Churches as well as his 
own. He devoted little, if any, time to writing or talking about 
Christian Reunion; but he rendered what, after all, is one of the 
greatest practical services to that end: he sought, untrammelled by 
any national or ecclesiastical prejudices, for truth, and for colleagues 
in the search for truth, in whatsoever quarter he might find them; 
and he willingly placed his own great learning at the service of all 
Churches. For the important series of commentaries on the Old 
Testament, which, together with Dr. Briggs, he edited, it was 
claimed in the original prospectus that it was to be international 
and inter-confessional, and free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias; and the Editors saw that the claim was made good. - Dr. 
Driver’also contributed commentaries to other schwols than his 
own, and these not only to a series written exclusively by members 
of the English Church, but also to another, the majority of the 
contributors to which consisted of Nonconformist scholars. 

Had he been only a great Hebraist, Dr. Driver would have 
died comparatively unknown; yet it was because he was a great 
Hebraist that he was able, at the crucial moment, to write the book 
that gave him larger fame. Before discussing that work more fully, 
it will be well, then, to define a little more closely the nature of 
his contribution to Hebrew learning and to the present state of 
Hebrew studies in this country. In the seventeenth century 
Edward Pococke gave lustre to the Regius Chair of Hebrew in 
the University of Oxford, but not a few of his successors were men 
of little fame; and Hebrew scholarship had sunk low. Letters 
written at the time of the vacancy in 1828 cast a vivid light on this; 
for example, the Archbishop of Canterbury wrote to the Bishop 
of Oxford: ‘‘ Whether the Duke of Wellington will give the 
““ preferment to the candidate who is the best qualified, or whether 
“ the University at present can furnish a man of high pretensions 
“in this line, I do not know. And if a man is appointed with 
“no other qualification than knowledge of Hebrew sufficient to 
“ construe the Bible, or go over the verbs with beginners, it is very 
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“ indifferent to me who has the professorship.’ Not very far short 
of a century has passed since these words were written. Yet during 
that long period there have been but two Regius Professors, and 
each of these has done much to raise the standard of Hebrew 
studies. The loss that Hebrew learning has just suffered is indeed 
heavy and difficult to make good; but it would have been ludicrous 
for anyone to have suggested that the Crown might be compelled, 
for lack of better qualified scholars, to appoint a Professor who 
could do no more than ‘“‘ go over the verbs with beginners.” Dr. 
Driver set a standard which it may be hard for any successor fully 
to maintain, but he inspired not a few to work towards such a 
standard. 

So great is the fame that Dr. Driver’s predecessor acquired in 
other fields, that it is easy to forget that Dr. Pusey was winning 
a high reputation as an Oriental scholar before he became absorbed 
in the Oxford movement. He was, it is true, more of an Arabist 
than a Hebraist, and it was by his prolonged and self-denying 
labours on the catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the Bodleian Library 
that he established his reputation with the Oriental scholars of 
Europe. Later in life he produced commentaries on the Minor 
Prophets and Daniel that were monuments of learning, but, 
especially in the latter, of learning devoted to a dying, and now 
long-dead, cause. It is in another direction that we can still best 
trace his influence. By the part he took in establishing university 
scholarships for Hebrew he secured a succession of students aiming 
at an exact and comprehensive study of the language, and thus 
prepared good ground for his successor; it was the Pusey and 
Ellerton scholars from year to year who formed the nucleus of 
the classes in lecturing to whom lay at first the main, and through- 
out his life an important, part of Dr. Driver’s work. Unlike his 
predecessor, he was able to keep far from the turmoil of ecclesiastical 
warfare, and, to the great benefit of the Church as well as of 
learning, to devote himself wholly to the duties of his Chair. 

The essential characteristics of Dr. Driver’s written work are 
already conspicuous in his earliest important book. The Treatise 
on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew (first published in 1874) is 
no ordinary grammar; it is rather an examination and revelation 
of the very spirit and life of Hebrew thought. The subject is 
worked out with great freshness and independence, and the book 
is distinguished by clarity of expression, the exhaustive nature 
of its inductions, the subtle and yet not over-subtle perception of 
differences, and an unerring sense of the niceties of the language. 
In his next important work, the Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Samuel, he certainly owed much to Wellhausen, and in 
actual emendation of the text proposed little that was entirely 
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novel; but, in the Notes and Introduction prefixed to them, he 
supplied a firm basis for the textual criticism of the Old Testament, 
which, at the time, and especially in English scholarship, was 
seriously needed, while his fine sense and discriminating explana- 
tion of Hebrew idioms gave a valuable and original element to the 
book. His great qualities as a linguist were also characteristically 
displayed in a series of exhaustive and illuminating contributions 
on the Hebrew particles, which he made to the Hebrew Lexicon. 
One other of his earlier philological works should be mentioned; it 
was an article entitled: ‘‘ The Alleged Linguistic Affinities of the 
“ Tlohist.”” From its very nature, and from the fact that it 
appeared in a technical journal, it appealed only to the Hebrew 
student, but it foreshadowed in one important respect the position 
that the writer was to take when he spoke more immediately to a 
wider audience on questions of the Higher Criticism. 

In 1891 the Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament 
appeared, and it immediately took its place as one of the most 
important theological publications of its generation. It was any- 
thing but popular in form; it presented an immense mass of details 
and of arguments often intricate; and though these were arranged 
with all possible clearness, the book, if it was to be understood, 
demanded close and careful reading; and yet within a year three 
editions had been exhausted and a fourth had been published. 
Since then several reprints and five further editions have appeared, 
the last but a few weeks before the author’s death. Nor is the 
influence of the book to be measured alone by its own long life 
and extensive circulation; it quickly became, and continued to be, 
a mine from which many writers have quarried. 

What, then, were the characteristics of the book? What 
was the cause of its influence? Certainly not any absolute 
novelty in it. Its method, the systematic examination of the 
authorship, date, and origins of the several books of the Old Testa- 
ment, had been familiar in Germany since the publication of 
Eichhorn’s Introduction in 1780-83; and it had not been altogether 
neglected in England. Again, few, if any, entirely new theories 
of origin were put forward. The peculiar value of the book lay 
rather in a combination of qualities, all of which separately might, 
perhaps, have been found elsewhere. First and foremost, the book 
was the outcome of a long and severe discipline in scholarship; 
it was based, broadly and firmly, on sound philology; and, if we 
sought a single element most distinguishing it from other works of 
the kind, we should probably find it in the careful analysis of the 
different styles appearing in different parts of the Old Testament. 
Then, again, the book was comprehensive and well-proportioned ; 
its very aim and nature required that of each book should be said 
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what could be said with approximate certainty, or, failing that, 
with greater or less probability ; consequently, if on any particular 
book anything was said that was distasteful to the prevailing 
temper, this could not readily, or with any obvious justice, be set 
down to any desire of the writer to bring forward disturbing 
novelties ; it could far more obviously be attributed to the necessary, 
even though to some they might appear the mistaken, results of 
the writer’s honest pursuit of his work and general aim. Once more, 
the various degrees of probability were carefully discriminated, 
and, where evidence was meagre or indecisive, the question was 
willingly left open. There was no attempt to press evidence unduly 
against prevalent opinions; and to some it has seemed that the 
book shows too little sympathy with new attempts at the partial 
solution of the problems that will not suffer themselves to be solved 
entirely and with certainty. At the same time, when the writer 
was himself convinced that the evidence was decisive, he expressed 
himself in no uncertain way ; no theological considerations prevented 
him from maintaining, for example, and with absolute explicitness, 
the Grafian theory of the origin of the Pentateuch, the composite 
character of the book of Isaiah, the post-Davidic authorship of 
the 110th Psalm, though each one of these positions has been 
represented as inconsistent with the authority of the New Testa- 
ment, and the maintenance of them was to lay him open, as he must 
well have foreseen, to misunderstanding and misrepresentation. 
True to the mind and temper of its author, the Introduction 
revealed itself as a quest for truth, and not a quest for novelty; 
and in this is probably to be found the main cause of its influence. 
Cautious, conservative, sober: these and other such terms 
quickly came to be applied to it and to its author; and with 
justice. Sometimes, too, the terms were used with a touch of 
depreciation; and then unjustly, for caution and sobriety in him 
did not conceal timidity or something short of complete devotion 
to the truth. After this lapse of time, indeed, it may seem that 
little courage was needed to publish a work that contains so little that 
was absolutely novel even then, so little that to-day is not, largely 
owing to his influence, widely accepted. But these things were not 
widely accepted then, and to promulgate them had, within recent 
years, involved pains and penalties: Robertson Smith had forfeited 
his position in his Church; and Colenso, though he succeeded in 
repelling the attempt to deprive him of his bishopric, had suffered 
from a widely-exercised ostracism. To mark the change between 
then and now, let it suffice to recall one fact. Professor Cheyne 
has rightly been recognised as representing the opposite, or, let 
us rather say, the complementary temper to that of Dr. Driver. 
Truth had no less, but novelty had a greater attraction for him; 
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_ and it was fortunate for Oxford that the quest for new truth in 
matters relating to the Old Testament was being pursued at the 
same time that truth earlier discovered, but too little recognised, 
was being securely established and the knowledge of it extended. 
Yet even Professor Cheyne, so late as 1889—that is, but two years 
before the publication of the Introduction—in the fifth edition of 
his commentary on Isaiah, left it an open question whether Isaiah 
xl.—lxvi. was ‘‘ composed by Isaiah, or by some other author, or 
‘authors °; and in the Introduction to his Bampton Lectures, 
published in 1891, though delivered in 1889, he has drawn a vivid 
picture of the conditions which down to that time had seemed to call 
for some reservation of truth. The Introduction was not written in 
a day, or even a year; the substance of it was being delivered in 
lectures, attended by many distinguished senior members as well 
as by younger members of the University, as early as 1889. It 
was planned, and the resolution to publish it was taken, and, 
indeed, the actual publication took place, while there was still 
abundant reason for one who was merely sober and cautious to 
keep silence; but its author was not merely sober and cautious and 
conservative; he was intrepid in the search for truth, and fearless 
in expressing what he had found. 

One important part of Dr. Driver’s work, to which he himself 
attached great importance and which engaged his attention to the 
very end of his life, has not yet borne full fruit. He greatly desired 
for the English-speaking peoples a translation of the Bible which 
should, with the utmost possible clearness and accuracy, express 
the meaning of the original text. In 1876 he joined the Old 
Testament Revision Company, and continued a member until their 
work was complete. But the Old Testament Revision Company 
was, as a whole, as conservative as the New Testament Company 
was radical; and much of the urgently needed correction of the 
Authorised Version of the Old Testament, in so far as it was carried 
out at all, is to be found only in the margins of the Revised 
Version. These largely consist of what Dr. Driver and other, 
mostly younger, scholars were able to get their more conservative 
colleagues to concede. The result is that, though much superior 
in respect of accuracy to the Authorised Version, the Revised 
Version of the Old Testament still falls far short of what truth 
demands. Whether in respect of the text that ought to be followed, 
or the renderings that ought to be adopted, Dr. Driver was fully 
conscious of this; in a letter written in 1909 he remarked: ‘‘ We 
“cannot be surprised that the leading Biblical scholars of 1870 
“or so thought the time was ripe for the revision of the English 
“ Bible; but I am sadly afraid it was undertaken a generation or 
“ more too soon.’’ For the rest of his life he was constantly, in 
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-one way or another, attempting to make good the defects of the 
existing public versions. And in this matter of translation the 
same qualities appear as in his other work; there is no love of 
novelty for novelty’s sake, and he would never have satisfied many 
of those who crave for what is termed the Bible in modern speech ; 

whether rightly or wrongly, he made it his ideal to adhere as 
closely as possible to the Authorised Version; he had too great 
a reverence for the Book to tolerate any version lacking in dignity. 

But his love of truth prevented him from resting satisfied with 
the old because it was old, or with familiar renderings merely 
because they had literary associations; in his own versions of the 
Psalms and Jeremiah he excluded, and in his numerous com- 
mentaries he relentlessly tracked down, old renderings that were 
inaccurate, or archaisms which, for the modern reader, misrepresent 
the original or, what is only less mischievous, leave what might 
be clear vague and uncertain. The influence of much of his work 
Dr. Driver lived to see; but in this respect his influence may prove 
far larger in the future than it was in his lifetime, and in any further 
revision of the existing versions of the Old Testament that may 
yet be undertaken more than in the revision in which he himself 
took part. 


| G. BUCHANAN GRAY. 


“THE SUICIDE CLUB.” 
SOME NEGLECTED FACTORS IN NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


HE Naval Estimates for 1914-15 amount to a total of 
451,550,000, an increase of £5,240,700 on the original 
estimates for the year just ending, and in the interval between 
the two estimates an extra £2,500,000 has been voted in Supple- 
mentary Estimates. 

It is the fashion of the day to deplore these enormous increases 
in expenditure on armaments, and to express the pious hope 
that some day the Great Powers of Europe will put an end to this 
insane competition by international agreement. To advocate a 
reduction of armaments, however, or even to attempt to slow down 
the rate of increase, is to incur reproach and contumely as an 
unpatriotic ‘‘ Little Englander ’’ or as a member of the ‘‘ Suicide 
“Club.’’ It does not seem to have occurred to those who devote 
their energies to impelling their country into the ever-widening 
vortex of unproductive expenditure that there may be grounds for 
considering them to be even better qualified for membership of the 
“ Suicide Club.” 

National defence is one of the primary and most imperative 
obligations of every State. No sacrifice could be too great that was 
necessary to preserve for our children the heritage of British 
institutions and British traditions of liberty and democracy which 
we ourselves have inherited and helped to build up. Should the 
necessity arise, the Government which failed, or was unready, to 
call forth the whole strength of the nation to defend the State 
against violence from foreign enemies or native revolutionaries 
would incur, and would deserve, everlasting infamy. It is, how- 
ever, a profound and dangerous error to suppose that national 
defence consists only of Dreadnoughts, guns, rifles, and drill. 
These are the mere ironmongery and mechanism of defence. More 
important than them all is staying power, and for that we must 
look to the moral, intellectual, and physical qualities and the 
economic conditions of the nation as a whole. Behind the iron- 
mongery and the mechanism there must be a nation of men and 
women—strong, vigorous, and healthy in body, resolute in mind, 
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constant in purpose, loyal to their Government, and able to stand 
the terrible strain, both moral and financial, of a prolonged 
struggle. A nation which has been bled white by war taxation in 
time of peace is not a nation which could enter upon a great and 
prolonged physical struggle with any prospect of success. 

At the present moment we are confronted with an agitation, 
the object of which is to concentrate a much larger share of our 
financial resources upon providing and maintaining the mere iron- 
mongery and mechanism of war. The argument of which we hear 
most is the statistical one, based upon a comparison between the 
German and the British Navies, and upon the supposed necessity 
of maintaining some arbitrary standard of strength in the British 
as compared with the German Navy. Statistics are very treacherous 
methods of proof in broad questions of national policy, and they 
are specially treacherous in this case, for they concentrate attention 
on one small factor in a very complex problem. It is possible to 
lay down some general considerations which ought to determine 
the methods of national defence, not the duty, which is imperative. 
We must take into account, not merely (1) the dangers to 
which we are exposed by the ambitions of foreign Powers, but also 
(2) the nature of our own foreign policy, and (3) the nature and 
extent of the resources upon which we can draw for defence. 

The dangers against which we must defend ourselves are limited 
by the extent to which our ambitions and interests conflict with 
those of foreign Powers, by our geographical position, and by a 
reasonable view of the proportion of danger and risk. 

It would be folly to proceed upon the assumption that every 
other Power in the world was just waiting, on the pounce, to attack 
us. Germany is the one great Power with whom our relations have 
been strained, and against whom our armaments are ostensibly 
directed. But even with regard to Germany there is no substantial 
conflict of interest or ambition. We desire to take nothing from 
Germany that she has got, and Germany desires to take nothing 
from us. The dreams of future colonial expansion which Germany 
cherishes are directed, not against British Colonies, but against 
South America. If she ever has to fight in pursuance of these 
ambitions, it will not be against British arms, but against those of 
the United States, which has already warned Germany off South 
America by the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine. There 
is a real conflict of ambition and of supposed interest. It is true 
that in many parts of the world British merchants are in keen 
competition with German merchants, but Germany is one of our 
best customers, as we are of Germany, and any blow to the com- 
mercial prosperity of the one would ruin hundreds of thousands of 
business men in the other. But even in the absence of any conflict 
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of real interest, it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that 
jealousy, passion, or racial prejudice may lead to war. Much 
harm has been done in this respect by newspapers and politicians, 
who have been unable to resist the temptation to use international 
prejudices for political purposes. Unfortunately, in our prepara- 
tions for national defence, we must take into account such enmities 
as have been created, but it is necessary to bear in mind that so 
long as our national policy is guided by our real interests, dangers 
and risks will be diminished instead of increased. 

Our geographical position, moreover, frees us from the immediate 
danger to which every Continental country is exposed, of a land 
invasion, and relieves us, therefore, from the necessity of making 
the great sacrifices which the adoption of conscription or universal 
military service would involve. Our first, and all-important, line 
of defence must be upon the sea. For this reason, while Continental 
nations must concentrate their energies upon land defence, we 
must concentrate ours upon naval defence. 

Again, we must be guided by a reasonable view of the proportion 
of danger and risk. In his ordinary, every-day life the private 
citizen is exposed to thousands of remote risks. Microbes swarm 
everywhere. Accidents will happen in the best regulated train, 
car, or steamer service. One takes risks by sleeping in houses, 
walking in the street, or eating food in restaurants. But to take 
complete and absolute precautions against all possible risks would 
be to render life intolerable. Prevention would be worse than 
disease and cure together. Similarly, the nation which set itself 
to take direct precautions against all possible risks, however remote, 
of injury or attack, would soon reduce itself to impotence. It 
would be like living in a perpetual state of siege. 

The scale of our armaments is, or ought to be, closely related 
to the nature of our foreign policy. It is very relevant thereto that 
our foreign policy is not inspired by any aggressive designs against 
foreign Powers, that we make no claim to play an active part in 
purely European politics, and that we are not committed, so far as 
we know, to any entangling alliances. 

France has the mortification of seeing, across her frontier, a 
large expanse of territory which, less than two generations ago, 
was French, but over which the German flag now flies. Her 
former subjects and their sons and daughters are subject to an 
alien rule. The desire for revenge, the ambition to redeem the 
lost Provinces, still burns hotly in the breasts of Frenchmen. 
Fortunately, we have no such rankling barb in our flesh. We have 
no lost Province to redeem. Asa nation, we have no desire to annex 
any territory belonging to other people, and certainly the nation 
would not sanction the maintenance of armaments for such a 
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purpose. | Now that the British flag flies over one-quarter of the 
surface of the planet, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
our responsibilities are sufficiently extended, and that we have 
more than enough to do to develop the Empire we have got, and 
to face its vast problems, without incurring any new obligations 
or commitments. 

If we regarded it as our business to pose as Overlord of Europe, 
to force a settlement on the Balkans according to our own notions 
of what is right and proper, to compel Russia to grant Home 
Rule to Finland, to prevent Austria from picking a quarrel with 
Servia, or to make Germany keep her hands off Denmark and 
Holland, then, of course, we should require a huge force, both 
naval and military, to back our pretensions with deeds. We make 
no such claims. We have completely broken with the Hanoverian 
tradition which involved us in the Napoleonic wars. The great 
success which has crowned the policy of Sir Edward Grey in the 
Near East is due to the fact that his mediation was accepted as 
that of a Power which was absolutely disinterested. 

The only cause for anxiety is the danger of being committed 
to some entangling alliance which would bind us to take up other 
people’s quarrels. It is well that we should have treaties of mutual 
friendship with other nations, but when this relationship is of such 
a kind that it involves our fighting for interests which are not our 
own, it becomes a source of weakness instead of strength. Doubts 
have been expressed as to whether our relations with France are 
merely a friendly entente or an offensive and defensive alliance. 
These doubts were encouraged by the réle which our Foreign Office 
seemed to play during the Franco-German crisis with regard to 
Morocco two years ago. We have no claims and no ambitions 
of our own to promote in Morocco. Mr. Lloyd George, neverthe- 
less, made a speech in the City of London which was interpreted 
as a direct intimation to Germany that her interference with French 
designs in Morocco would not be tolerated. This ominous utter- 
ance wrought infinite harm to our relations with Germany. 
Fortunately, the differences between France and Germany were 
settled by mutual concessions in various parts of Africa, and a 
conflict was avoided. But the evil results of that speech remain, 
and our relations with Germany have been strained, because of the 
fact that we went out of our way to throw ourselves across the path 
of German ambitions in a part of the world where we had no 
territorial claim to interfere. Our treaty with Japan is also a source 
of anxiety. In his speech introducing the new Naval Estimates 
Mr. Churchill used language with regard to Japan which would 
seem to imply that in return for a guarantee that she will not attack 
Australia or New Zealand we have entered into an obligation to 
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her that not only would we prevent any foreign Armada from being 
dispatched from European waters to alter the balance of strength 
in the China Sea, but we would also maintain in these waters a force 
superior to any other European Power in order to defend Japan 
from attack by European squadrons. In addition, therefore, to the 
defence of the Empire, the British taxpayer is being taxed for the 
defence of Japan. It is not surprising, in view of such under- 
takings by the United Kingdom, that the movement for a 
reduction of the Navy Estimates in Japan is very strong at 
the present moment. We have the great initial advantage 
that neither our interests nor our ambitions require us to attack 
any other nation. Our armaments, therefore, need not be such as 
an aggressive or an offensive policy would require. The defence 
has always a great initial advantage over the attack, and the object 
of our policy ought to be to retain that advantage as long as 
possible. 

Finally, our policy of national defence cannot be determined 
without reference to the nature and extent of the resources upon 
which we can draw. Most of the comparisons between this country 
omit to take account of the disparity between the extent of surface 
over which our problem of defence is spread, and the narrowness of 
the area from which our resources are drawn, of the varied 
incidence of the burden of taxation in Germany and in this country, 
or of the effect upon national defence of straining our economic 
resources beyond a certain point. 

It is true that the Empire which we have to defend comprises 
one quarter of the surface of the planet, but we cannot draw on the 
resources of the Empire for the purpose of defence. India is 
required to make provision for her own land defence; but, with that 
exception, the only part of the Empire upon whose resources we are 
entitled to draw is the United Kingdom, those two small islands 
off the coast of Europe. Not one of the self-governing colonies is 
self-supporting in the matter of defence. Hitherto the taxpayers 
of the United Kingdom have borne the cost of Imperial defence 
practically alone, until the growing burden has become an intoler- 
able strain upon their resources. The total burdens in respect of the 
Army and Navy amount to about 35s. pẹr head of the population 
in the United Kingdom, whereas in Canada they amount to about 
6s. 8d. per head. There are signs that the Colonies are beginning 
to realise that the Mother-country cannot be expected to continue 
to bear this strain, and their present contribution, meagre though 
it is, represents a considerable increase on what it was a few years 
ago. Butthe alarming feature is that their increasing contributions 
seem to bring no relief to the Mother-country, whose burden 
increases much more rapidly than their contributions. The 
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negotiations with Canada with regard to the proposed naval con- 
tribution indicate that a serious crisis in Imperial relations is 
approaching. 

The real incidence of the burden of armaments in Germany and 
in this country is concealed by the gross figures of expenditure in 
each country which are usually quoted. A million pounds sterling 
of taxation means something very different when distributed among 
65,000,000 of population, as in Germany, from what it means when 
distributed among 45,000,000 of people in the United Kingdom. 
Germany, moreover, has nearly double the area of this country, her 
rural land is much better developed than ours is, and she has a 
much larger proportion of her people settled on the land, producing 
the healthiest human stock. Taking the gross figures, the British 
Navy costs double what the German Navy costs (451,550,000, as 
against 423,000,000) and has double the personnel (151,000 men, 
as against 73,167). To ascertain, however, the comparative 
incidence of the burden of taxation we must look to the individual 
taxpayer, or, rather, to the family which is the economic unit. The 
cost of the German Navy is only 7s. per head of the population of 
Germany, whereas the cost of the British Navy is 22s. per head of 
the population of the United Kingdom. The average family of 
five persons is taxed £1 15s. in Germany and £5 10s. in the United 
Kingdom, towards the cost of the respective navies. While, 
therefore, in the gross total, as a nation, we are spending double 
what Germany is spending on the Navy, when we reckon the 
burden upon the individual taxpayer we are spending in the ratio 
of three to one. 

Somewhere or other there is a point beyond which the Increasing 
taxation of our resources for armaments must actually diminish our 
strength for defence instead of increasing it. That point is reached 
so soon as the drain of unproductive expenditure makes it im- 
possible to proceed with necessary work of national development 
and social reform. Within recent years we have spent enormous 
sums on social reform, but we have completely failed to keep pace 
with the demand. It has been established that in this country there are 
12,000,000 of people living on or about the border line of starvation. 
Housing conditions in town and country are a disgrace to civilisa- 
tion. Education is being retarded owing to the revolt of the local 
authorities against the burden of rates. The labouring population 
has not participated in the great increase in wealth, for the rise in 
prices has robbed it of more than any small increase in wages which 
it has been able to gain. These are indications that we are drawing 
dangerously near, if, indeed, we have not already reached, the point 
beyond which further expenditure on armaments can only cripple 
us—when to spend more on Dreadnoughts means to deny to the 
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men and women of our own country the opportunity of living a 
decent, healthy life. 

The nation is being oppressed by the burden of armaments, just 
as the medizval knight came to be encumbered by the dead weight 
of armour. Cuirass, helmet, shirt of mail, gauntlets, greaves, 
shield, axe, mace, sword, lance—up to a certain point each of these 
may bea source of strength; but they may be piled upon the knight 
to such an extent that he is either crushed by the weight of his 
armour before he sees the foe, or his overtaxed strength fails him 
early in the fight, and he falls an easy victim. So with the nation 
that drains its resources in the provision of armaments. It is bled 
white by war taxation in time of peace. The services vital to its 
moral, intellectual, and physical well-being are neglected. When 
the strain of war comes it has no reserves of strength to fall back 
upon, and the palm of victory goes to the nation with the greatest 
staying power. In such circumstances every additional penny 
spent on ironmongery weakens instead of strengthens us. We are 
sacrificing the knight to the armour. 

All these factors, then, the ambitions of foreign Powers, our own 
foreign policy, and the state of our resources, must be kept in mind 
in any attempt to lay down a practical standard of armaments. 
Various attempts have been made to devise a formula which would 
regulate automaticaliy our expenditure on naval defence. The 
“ Two-Power Standard,‘ the ‘‘ Sixteen-to-Ten Standard,” and the 
“ Two-Keels-to-One Standard,” have all this inherent defect that 
they have regard only to one of the factors—namely, the naval 
preparations of Germany. 

It has been pointed out that whereas the British Navy costs, in 
gross, double what the German Navy costs, the individual British 
taxpayer has to pay three times the amount of taxation that the 
German taxpayer has to pay. This is a profoundly ominous and 
disquieting fact when we consider it in connection with the declared 
intention of the Government to maintain the present standard of 
shipbuilding as against Germany, whatever that standard may be 
called, whether it be a ‘‘ Sixteen-to-Ten,’’ or a ‘‘ Two-Keels-to- 
“ One ”? standard. How long can we keep it up? If Germany 
doubles her Navy she will only be spending 43 ios. per family, but 
if we double ours, correspondingly, we shall be spending £11 per 
family. By tying ourselves to such a scale of shipbuilding we put 
it in the power of Germany to ruin us without firing a single shot. 
She would only have to put on the screw gradually to drive us into 
bankruptcy. To challenge Germany to competition in this race of 
Beggar-my-neighbour, with a handicap of three-to-one against us, 
is midsummer madness. It is to choose death by suffocation rather 
than a fighting chance in battle, and those who advocate such a 
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policy are better qualified than any ‘‘ Little Navyite ” to be elected 
members of the ‘‘ Suicide Club.” 

The effect of spending £80,000,000 a year of national wealth on 
wholly unproductive objects, and of withdrawing hundreds of 
thousands of men in the prime of life from productive labour and 
employing them in army and navy, dockyards and arsenals, is one 
which cannot be measured merely in terms of taxation. Some 
shallow thinkers make light of it, representing that after all the 
greater part of this £80,000,000 is spent on wages and on providing 
employment in the dockyards, &c., and that it is good for trade 
that the money should be put into circulation. The answer to this 
fallacy can best be given by an illustration. Let us take, for 
example, a family, father and mother, sons and daughters, all living 
at home on a farm, all taking their full share in the varied work of 
the farm, and maintaining themselves in decency and comfort on the 
produce of the land. One of the sons is drowned in the mill-pond. 
Having lost his co-operative labour the remaining members of the 
family must work harder to get as good a living out of the farm as 
before. But to make the illustration more complete we must 
suppose that one of the sons, instead of being drowned, becomes 
mentally afflicted, refuses to work on the farm, and spends all his 
time building toy ships and sailing them on the mill-pond. The 
position of the family is now very much worse than if he had been 
drowned. Not only have they lost his labour as a contribution 
towards the general stock of wealth, but they have to maintain him 
in his unproductive occupation. In order to maintain themselves 
in the same standard of comfort as before they must work much 
harder. 

This is exactly what is meant by a rise in the price of the 
necessaries of life—it requires more labour to earn the same amount 
of food. And this is exactly the feature in the domestic economy of 
the nation which has characterised the period of rapidly increas- 
ing armaments. There has been a serious rise in the price of food, 
and a serious diminution in the standard of comfort. Our national 
housekeeping has been made much more difficult owing to the fact 
that thousands of brothers have ceased to be contributors to the 
general stock of wealth, and have to be maintained in unproductive 
labour in army, navy, dockyard, and arsenal. There are fewer 
producers, and still the same number, and more, tobe fed. That is 
one of the principal causes of rise in prices which, again, has caused 
the labour unrest of the time. 

What happens to the family in such circumstances? If the 
burden increases beyond a certain point they will no longer be able 
to buy the machinery and manure, or to execute the repairs and 
drainage work necessary to the proper working of the farm. The 
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land will deteriorate and the steading will suffer from dilapidations. 
Moreover, it will no longer be possible to spend so much upon the 
education of the children, and the constant worry and toil will begin 
to tell upon the physique of the older members. The family is 
sinking slowly and painfully into bankruptcy. 

That is exactly what is happening on a larger scale in the nation. 
The rural districts which breed the healthiest stock are being 
depopulated while the slums of our great towns are being over- 
crowded. We are unable to undertake necessary works of natural 
development. The standard of living of millions of people has 
deteriorated. Our educational system remains backward and | 
inefficient, and the ratepayer revolts against improving it. While 
we are building two to one against Germany in Dreadnoughts, 
Germany is beating us by her two-to-one standard in schools. True 
national defence requires that for every million pounds we spend on 
building ships and making guns we should spend ten millions on 
making men and in rearing a truly Imperial race. If we persist 
indefinitely in our present course, if we tie ourselves to some 
mechanical standard of competition with Germany, we shall be 
defeated in the slums before ever we come to fight it out with 
Germany on the North Sea. 


A. MacCattum Scott. 


LABOUR STRUGGLES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


INCE the Union of the four South African Provinces came 
into existence, there have been, from time to time, conflicts 
of a more or less serious nature between employers and employees. 
As a matter of fact, there are only two industries in the modern 
sense of the word in South Africa—vis., the mining industry and 
the railways and harbours. The latter are State-owned, and after 
the amalgamation of the three Colonial systems it was generally 
hoped that the conditions under which the many thousands were 
employed would, at least, not grow worse than had been witnessed 
under Colonial administration. If General Botha had been able 
to rise to the occasion when he was called upon to form the first 
Union Ministry, and had formed a ‘‘ best men’s Government,” 
in my opinion there can be little doubt matters would not have 
drifted in the direction now familiar to everyone who takes notice 
of affairs, political and otherwise, within the British Empire. But 
instead of surrounding himself with the ablest brains available 
in the country, he bowed to retrogressive influences, and mediocri- 
ties were appointed to take charge of the various Departments of 
State. From this qualification of the Union Ministers should be 
exempted the late Mr. Sauer, Mr. Hull, and Mr. Smuts. But 
Mr. Hull resigned for many undisclosed reasons, Mr. Sauer died, 
and Mr. Smuts was now the only one with whom the destiny of 
the country and its people rested. Briton and Boer both admitted 
his ability, as well as his ambition and his tendency to unscrupu- 
lousness. The worker in general feared the worst, because it was 
a well-known fact that his friendship with the mine-owners on the 
Witwatersrand was very close. 

In the gold mines of the Transvaal the conditions of the workers, 
irrespective of colour, are essentially bad. It is often argued that 
ihose mines yield only very poor grade ore, and that this cannot 
possibly be worked to a profit on the enormously inflated stock with 
which the industry has been watered by promoters and gamblers, 
unless something approaching slave or forced labour is made use 
of. That is the real difficulty of the ‘‘ labour question,” so often 
lightly spoken of, and it is a very real difficulty too. The mining 
magnates know this well enough, and they also know that the 
investing public of Europe has of late years largely forsaken foreign 
stocks for South African gold investments. It was hoped that the 
fear of heavy losses would not so blind the eyes of Great Britain 
as to cause her to permit the mining rulers to set up a system of 
forced labour grossly underpaid, for that alone is what the in- 
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veigling of natives from Central and East Africa, on terms wholly 
misunderstood by the victims before they reach the Rand, really 
amounts to. The system now in vogue is slavery hidden under 
a thin veil of hypocrisy. 

The European workers in the gold-bearing mines of the Trans- 
vaal, the majority of whom are Britishers, are only tolerated for 
the time being. There is an all-round tendency on the part of the 
employers to oust the white worker altogether, and replace him 
by the underpaid native. The conditions for the underground 
worker are essentially brutal. The dust caused by drilling, 
blasting, and the handling of the débris penetrates into the air 
passages of the lungs of the workers, with the result that after 
an average of five years’ working they show unmistakable 
symptoms of having contracted the disease known as miner’s 
phthists, for which science has discovered no cure. Nothing is 
done by the mine management to minimise the danger by laying 
the dust, which could easily be done by means of spraying, etc., 
but, of course, this would mean expense and reduction of profits. 
There is no such thing as security of employment on the mines. 
The amalgamation of companies constantly taking place, the 
temporary shutting down of the poorer mines for want of funds, 
throw many men unexpectedly out of work, which means starvation 
on account of the total absence of other industries in the Union. 
Needless to say, the workers are always in a state of unrest, and, 
on the whole, there is very little love between the profit-makers 
and the wage-slaves. 

On the Union railways and harbours the position is worse. 
Minister Burton, controlling that Department, has not the slightest 
knowledge of the inner working, and is largely influenced by the 
General Manager, a man who rose to his present position, not 
because his abilities entitled him to be there. The latter is now on 
the so-called Railway Board, a body of three, from which Colonel 
Green recently resigned, because he could not tolerate any longer 
the manner in which the General Manager and his father-in-law 
dominated everything. 

Political rights the men are almost completely deprived of; the 
wages are, time after time, reduced, and the working hours of 
the station staffs, in particular, increased. After a year’s continual 
service certain privileges may be enjoyed, but in nearly all instances 
the men are dismissed just before they have completed their twelve 
months, and taken on again after a few days, in order that they 
shall not enjoy the privileges referred to. Retrenchment is always 
hanging over the heads of the employees, and it is a well-known 
fact that this is done to enable the Administration to re-employ 
them later on at reduced wages, and the privileges of the service 
are forfeited. The work is hard and exceptionally trying in a sub- 
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tropical climate, especially so with the running staff, but the 
slightest attempt on the part of the workers to improve matters is 
always answered with dismissal. Accidents are numerous, and the 
Administration is always trying to benefit by the ignorance of the 
sufferers, offering them compensation far below the amount they 
are legitimately entitled to. 

The organisation of the men has been, Since October, 1912, put 
on a sound basis, and three-fourths of the entire staff soon after- 
wards became enrolled as members. The rules and by-laws of the 
Society are perfectly constitutional, and as General Secretary it has 
always been my earnest desire to establish a friendly relationship 
between the Government, the Administration, and the men. Up 
to a certain time I was highly spoken of by the Minister and 
Administration alike, and in Parliament I was especially mentioned 
for my moderating influence upon those workmen’s organisations 
whose spokesmen did not always know how to keep within the 
bounds of proper trade-union principles. _ 

In July, 1913, however, the tables were turned. With the 
miners’ strike on the Rand the railwaymen did not concern them- 
selves, but when the shooting in the streets of Johannesburg had 
taken place with such terrible consequences, the railwaymen decided 
at least to show sympathy with the fallen, and on Monday, July 7th, 
the day on which the funeral was to take place, the men in the 
Transvaal desired to cease work in order to attend the funeral 
services held everywhere. It was no use to try and stop them from 
‘“ downing tools,” and in order to avoid unpleasantness afterwards, 
the President of the Society and the writer went to see the late 
Mr. Sauer, then acting Minister of Railways in the absence of 
Mr. Burton. We arranged amicably that all the men were to have 
a day off, and the Minister issued instructions accordingly ; we, on 
the other hand, undertook to have all the men back at work on the 
Tuesday morning. This was all accomplished in a peaceful 
manner, and when subsequently a general strike was threatened by 
the Federation of Trades in Johannesburg, it was again the writer 
who persuaded the Society to become the deciding factor in avoid- 
ing suchacalamity. Our action and good influence were admitted 
in the capitalistic press. 

Unfortunately, the General Manager was not prepared to 
submit to the action taken by the men on the day of the 
funeral. Mr. Sauer had passed away, and Mr. Burton was 
about to return to his post. It was announced by the General 
Manager that 1,000 men must be dismissed. He gave no 
reasons for his decision. Mr. Burton acquiesced. This took 
place early in November last year and was naturally resented 
by the men and the officials of their organisation. Still our attitude 
‘was such that the proposed retrenchment was not given effect to 
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just then ; but we knew the reason was because the Government was 
still preparing itself for eventualities. As soon as those prepara- 
tions, the details of which were in our possession, were complete, 
the dismissals commenced. Four hundred and ninety-four men 
were to receive notice. In the dismissal papers “ slackness of 
“work ° was stated as the reason. There was no slackness of 
work. The workshops could not possibly cope with the repairs 
and the new rolling-stock taken in hand; moreover, the Government 
had just placed tenders for a considerable quantity of rolling-stock 
in this country. The earnings over the whole system were on the 
increase. 

We first approached the Prime Minister on the question, but 
nothing decisive was obtained. Then Lord Gladstone was asked 
for advice. He consulted the only Minister in town, Mr. Smuts, 
but nothing satisfactory resulted. The next day Mr. Burton was 
visited by four of us, and after some discussion the Minister 
declared that he had to economise, and the men must go. In order 
to save the men with their families from starvation, we suggested 
that the staff should be put on short time; every man was willing to 
sacrifice an hour a day; but Mr. Burton would not have it. In the 
evening of January 6th, a mass meeting of railwaymen was held, 
and the Executive’s decision to strike was accepted with unprece- 
dented enthusiasm. The cessation of work was to take effect from 
January 8th, still giving the Government twenty-four hours to 
reconsider their attitude. On the 8th practically all the men came 
out in the Transvaal, and the following day I was arrested under 
the Peace Preservation Act, a relic of the late war. What further 
happened may be considered as generally known. The Indemnity 
Act which has now passed through the various stages and has been 
signed by Lord Gladstone, is barring me and eight other British 
subjects from entering South Africa. Speaking for myself, I know 
that Mr. Smuts, being the chief instigator of the drastic and illegal 
actions taken by the Union Government, cannot lay his hand on 
any document, newspaper article, or reported speech, for which I 
must hold myself responsible, which can possibly be construed as 
unconstitutional or against any accepted principle of law and order. 

What I do know is that I, for one, have been banished by Mr. 
Smuts for no other reason than that I was his political opponent. 
In my public utterances, I have attacked Mr. Smuts severely and 
repeatedly, but never otherwise than in a straight manner. His 
constituency, Pretoria West, was entirely lost to him, his own party 
in that district had passed a vote of no confidence in him, and at 
the next General Election I should have had a walk over. 


Voila tout! 


H. J. Poutsma. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF EL GRECO. 


HE Toledo gamins, eager for perrillas, are quick to learn the 
catchwords that will best attract the foreigner’s attention, and 
they have now added the name of El Greco to their store; so that 
Greco, Greco, una perra chica follows the stranger up and down 
those narrow streets. The art-dealers, equally quick and eager, 
have succeeded in transferring to the United States of America 
some twenty pictures by El Greco, including the priceless “‘ St. 
“ Martin ” and ‘‘ Christ Driving out the Moneychangers.’’ Last 
of all, critics and scholars have been searching in books and 
archives for new light on El Greco’s life and work. Little in his 
life is so certain as the date of his death, which is fixed by the 
following entry, discovered at Toledo: ‘‘ On April 7th, 1614, died 
“ Domenico Greco. He made no will. He received the Sacra- 
“ ments and was buried in Santo Domingo el Antiguo. He gave 
‘‘candles.’’ The year of his birth is not known, but 1547 is the 
most probable date. 

But El Greco is essentially a painter of the twentieth century. 
His individual and intellectual art appeals forcibly to a materialistic 
age which takes refuge by reaction in mysticism and admiration of 
intellect. His influence not only on art but on literature (especially 
Azorín, Baroja, Valle-Inclán) in Spain in the twentieth century 
has been very marked. And to critics of the twentieth century at 
least it is not credible that the beauty of his art once recognised 
will ever be rejected. It is no longer possible for a critic to say, 
as Cumberland said in the eighteenth century, that Luis Tristan 
“certainly exceeded his master in correctness of drawing and 
‘“ purity of taste.’ Myriads of schoolgirls draw more correctly 
than El Greco every year, but as to purity of taste, no one thinks 
now of comparing El Greco with Tristan. The painter of seven 
such pictures—to :choose seven—as the “Driving from the 
“Temple” (New York), the ‘‘ Assumption ” (Church of S. Vicente, 
Toledo), the ‘‘ St. Maurice ” (Escorial), the ‘‘ Expolio’’ (Sacristy 
of Toledo Cathedral), the ‘St. Martin’? (Philadelphia), the 
‘‘Entierro’’ (Church of Santo Tomé, Toledo), the ‘‘ Ascension ” 
(Prado, Madrid)—need not fear to lose his place among the five or 
six greatest artists of all time. He stands with Rubens and 
Rembrandt, with Titian and Leonardo da Vinci. 
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He has been compared with Velázquez, and a comparison was, 
perhaps, inevitable between the nineteenth-century and the 
twentieth-century god of Spanish art. But the two artists have so 
little in common that it would have been better to leave Velazquez 
on one side and to compare El Greco, if comparison there must be, 
not with any Spanish artist, but with Tintoretto, or even with 
Rubens (the life and movement of some of whose pictures have more 
in common with El Greco than has any picture of Velazquez). Yet 
to contrast El Greco and Velázquez is not without profit, although it 
must be said at once that it is fatal to Velázquez. A comparison of 
their pictures after careful study is as dangerous to Velazquez as a 
comparison after a passing glance is disadvantageous to El Greco. 
It is the same with a picture of El Greco as with a novel of Meredith. 
A first reading of The Egoist or of Diana of the Crossways may 
seem, aS it seemed to the Victorian poet-laureate, ‘‘ like wading 
“ through glue ”' ; the second and third are like diving in transparent 
depths of green water for shells and pearls. So a first view of 
El Greco’s “ St. Maurice ” or the ‘‘ Entierro ” may repel. ‘‘ L’unité 
“ au premier regard nous échappe,” says M. Maurice Barrés. You 
may see a tourist come with a guide into Santo Tomé and in a few 
seconds, after his guide has pointed out to him the (wrong) figure 
in the picture as the portrait of El Greco, he is gone. The 
impression so gained can only be that of a row of admirable portraits 
in a strange or ugly setting. It is through study of the details that 
the beauty of the whole is realised in El Greco’s pictures, gradually. 
With Velázquez it is never so. He gives us everything he has to 
give ata first glance. Nothing is left to the imagination; thus, and 
just thus, was the expression of the faces he portrays, and if they 
have any suggestion, it is the suggestion of a grimace, not as in 
E1 Greco’s portraits, of a thought. The poet tells us not only that 
a thing of beauty is a joy for ever, but that its loveliness increases ; 
and this is essentially true of El Greco’s art, whereas, look so long 
as you may at a picture of Velázquez, there will come no increase 
of loveliness. 

The characterisation of Veldzquez’s portraits is clear and 
admirable; against those of El Greco it has been alleged that they 
are too much alike. It is an illuminating criticism, for in material 
details, of dress, attitude, etc., this may be so, but because El Greco 
put more of himself into his portraits he did not diminish but 
emphasised their essential character, and no portrait of Velázquez 
is more finely characterised than El Greco’s “Tavira”? or 
‘*Covarrubias.’’ It has been remarked that the portraits of 
Velázquez have the air of having been painted in a crowd, those of 
El Greco in solitude, with all thought of the external subordinated 
to the wish to express the man’s very soul. Thanks to Velazquez 
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we know Philip IV. as we should have known him had we never 
spoken to him but seen him one day as he was out shooting ; thanks 
to El Greco we know Don Diego Covarrubias (it is significant that 
the portrait was painted years after Covarrubias’s death) not only 
as he walked but as he talked and thought, intimately. El Greco’s 
pictures have been called thought put on canvas, eine denkende 
Materie (Herr Meier Graefe), une pensée toute nue (M. Maurice 
Barrés). He painted thought as Stendhal, two and a half centuries 
later, wrote it. 

If we compare the two masterpieces of El Greco and Velázquez, 
“ El Entierro’’ and ‘‘ Las Meninas,” we find all the difference 
between life and deadness, and, curiously, the deadness is with the 
realist. Herr Meier Graefe notes that you may remove the figures 
from ‘‘ Las Meninas ” one by one and leave a dark, empty room. 
It is like removing pieces of furniture. And it is interesting to 
apply this test to ‘‘ El Entierro,” especially as the upper portion, 
the ‘* Gloria ’’ (quite recently described as ‘‘ clownish ” by a writer 
on E! Greco), has been said to clash with the lower part, Heaven 
with Earth. Yet attempt to remove anything, and the whole 
picture cries out. It is vivisection. The same holds good of all 
El Greco’s pictures; they are not merely a representation of objects 
fortuitously come together, but the expression of an inevitable 
unity. Another convenient comparison is between the Cruci- 
fixions of Velazquez and El Greco in the Prado at Madrid. How 
far more conventional, better drawn and correct is that of 
Velázquez; the arms in that of El Greco are lengthened to infinity. 
Yet how much more convincing is El Greco’s; Velázquez gives us 
more of the horror, El Greco more life and truth. (Sometimes, as 
in a comparison of the horses of Velázquez with the horse of the 
‘St. Martin,” even the drawing is on the side of El Greco.) 

Life and movement, ceaseless aspiration, these are the abiding 
impressions left by El Greco’s work. They are present in all his 
pictures. In the portraits thought is clearly active and the faces 
are, therefore, living and without rigidity ; El Greco has not seized 
a momentary fixed expression, but has given their character as it 
changes and develops. In the ‘‘ Asunción,” finished only in the 
year before El Greco’s death, the whole picture is in motion; we 
hear the brushing of the angels’ wings. So the torches quiver 
upwards, the serpent (in the ‘‘ Laocoon ’’) writhes and coils, the 
limbs are stretched and lengthened in pain and anguish and 
suspense, the vestments flutter or fall in minute temporary folds, the 
hands become all nervous fingers, never at rest, even when clasped 
in agony or nailed to the Cross. It is in this restlessness that lies 
the deep truth of El Greco. Idvra pe xà: o8Stv péve. The very 
rock that seems so dead still is each instant moulded and 
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altered. And El Greco succeeded in combining with his continual 
movement majestic beauty. The ‘‘ Christ Driving out the Money- 
‘changers, formerly in the possession of Señor Beruete at 
Madrid, now in New York, is in some ways the most characteristic 
as it is one of the most beautiful of El Greco’s pictures. Here we 
have a small canvas which becomes infinite as we look, so great is 
its suggestion, so intense the life and movement portrayed. There 
are but a dozen figures, and we have a multitude, there is an 
enclosed paven space, and we have a sense of the illimitable, a 
blending of infinity with extreme precision. In the figure of Christ 
is majesty without size; it is, perhaps, the most beautiful Christ in 
art. And the balance and rhythm of the picture are unequalled— 
we have to go to music for a parallel. In the ‘‘ St. Maurice,” where 
also there is a multitude, though here the figures are, in fact, count- 
less, it has been noted how skilfully El Greco has harmonised the 
rhythm of the picture by means of the group of angels. 

It was held in El Greco’s day—the view was expressed by 
Pacheco in his Arte de la Pintura, and by other writers—that a 
good picture should lead men to God. Philip II. wished for 
pictures before which he could kneel in prayer, and when E!l Greco, 
reverent but scarcely orthodox, presented him with pictures having 
all the intensity of a prayer but none of the conventionalities of 
dogma, the king was rather shocked than pleased. The Cretan 
painter understood King Philip far better than the king understood 
El Greco, as is shown by his significant painting of him in “ The 
“ Dream of Philip II.” 

El Greco’s singularity, which displeased the King, has been 
variously explained : (1) He did not wish his pictures to be confused 
with those of Titian. The explanation of this explanation is, no 
doubt, that Titian having been the great foreign artist in the time 
of the Emperor Charles V., the works of the foreign artist of the 
new reign were by the ignorant in Spain still ascribed to Titian. 
(2) He was mad. This convenient short cut to explain what we 
do not at once understand has been revived by a recent writer on 
El Greco, Senhor Jorge. (3) He was tortured with a desire to show 
himself original. (4) Some Spanish critics have lately attributed 
the defects in his drawing to strabism and astigmatism. This view 
renders it necessary to explain the many figures of El Greco which 
are perfect in proportion and draughtsmanship. He would seem to 
have been only intermittently astigmatic. 

But there is a simpler and more reasonable explanation : he was 
sincere. He was not tortured with a desire to be thought original, 
but he had an extraordinary genius and insight, and was too sincere 
to mask it with ordinary conventions. Velazquez saw things 
superficially as everyone saw them and presented them thus 
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admirably in his art. A primrose a yellow primrose was to him, 
and it was nothing more. He seems to say: ‘‘ Admire how I have 
“fixed for ever on canvas these objects rigidly as they always 
“ seemed to you.” El Greco never seeks our admiration. If we 
cannot admire, that is our loss; it is supremely indifferent to him. 
He is expressing his own soul, imposing his individual vision. His 
sincerity is thus far deeper than that of Velázquez, and his influence 
is greater, inasmuch as he did not seek to influence. Far from 
striving for originality, his pictures impress by their perfect 
naturalness. Velázquez is far more artificial. El Greco takes each 
object in itself, discarding its external relations, yet he achieves a 
unity which Vel4zquez, whose art consists mainly in the external 
relations, never attains. El Greco isolates his figures spiritually, 
thus giving them an intenser life, Velazquez isolates them 
materially, thus depriving them of life. 

If El Greco’s art sometimes strikes by strangeness (the phrase 
used by Walter Savage Landor of the poetry of Robert Browning), 
it ultimately forces us to acknowledge that the artist’s vision is 
truer than our own, and this surely is the highest test of art. El 
Greco spiritualises and idealises the real, and it becomes not a vague 
abstraction, but something more real and living than we knew. It 
matters really very little whether the light which it presents is a 
light that never was on sea or land, whether this hand or that arm 
be unnaturally drawn. It has the consecration and the poet’s 
dream. At the narrow realistic school of a later age, which seeks 
to present things with a meticulous and wearisome accuracy as they 
habitually appear to us, El Greco would have been the first to laugh, 
but in the true realism, where it merges into idealism and presents 
things as they are or as they may appear to the artist’s vision, not 
as they ordinarily seem, El Greco was unrivalled. 

Velázquez was an artist, technically a great artist. El Greco was 
something more, for he was a great thinker, with that wonderful 
power of embracing every field of art which belonged to some of the 
great artists of the Renaissance—Cellini, or Leonardo, or Michael 
Angelo. He is of their company. But although El Greco is 
undoubtedly a far greater artist than Velázquez, Velazquez will, 
perhaps, ever have a larger number of admirers, just as Wagner’s 
admirers are a multitude, while the worshippers at Mozart’s inmost 
shrine are comparatively few. Yet only if you prefer the operas 
of Wagner to those of Mozart may you set Velázquez above El 
Greco. With music, indeed, El Greco’s pictures, more than those 
of any other artist, have a strange affinity. They are seamless, 
delicately woven symphonies, a silent music. 


AUBREY F. G. BELL. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE ON INDIA, I. 


N 1874 Miss Nightingale completed the first proofs of a volume 
dealing with irrigation in India, to which she gave the title of 
The Zemindar, the Sun, and the Watering Pot, as affecting life 
and death in India, thereby affirming that salvation may be found 
for the ryot, provided he has a seasonable supply of the water 
needed to secure the benefits of an unfailing sun and a fertile soil. 
While pursuing her health crusade throughout the world, she had 
realised painfully the responsibility of England towards India, and - 
she was stung with pity for the preventable disease and death which 
overtake the gentle and industrious Indian peasantry. The deaths 
were to be counted not by thousands, or tens of thousands, or 
hundreds of thousands, but by millions; and Miss Nightingale, 
from her wide experience of sanitary work, was convinced that the 
remedy was to be found in improving the economic condition of the 
masses, rather than in any temporary measures of relief. To her 
mind the logical sequence was clear: the mortality is caused by 
starvation and unhealthy surroundings; the want of food and the 
absence of sanitation are the result of the ryot’s extreme poverty ; 
in India the ‘‘ treasure hid in a field ” is the wealth that irrigation 
brings; and the effective means of relieving the ryot’s extreme 
poverty is to be found in the right use of water, which is abundant 
in India, but needs suitable storage and distribution. Irrigation 
with drainage; canal and river navigation ; and pure drinking water 
—these were her watchwords; the result for the people to be 
abundant crops, cheap transit for food, water power for industries, 
cleanliness, health, comfort, and happiness. Stimulated by such 
thoughts, Miss Nightingale, a past-master in statistics, studied the 
facts and the figures contained in Blue-books and official reports; 
she formed her conclusions in personal consultation with such 
honoured and experienced administrators as Lord Lawrence, Sir 
George Campbell, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Arthur Cotton, Lord 
Napier, and Sir Richard Temple; and brought to her advocacy the 
acumen and boldness that distinguished all her practical activities. 
Unfortunately, the ‘‘ proofs ’’ never received her final revision; 
and Sir Edward Cook, in his classic Life of Florence Nightingale, 
tells us that it was “ a constant regret of her later years ” that she 
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had failed to carry out this work as she had planned it; “ some of 
‘ her friends—Sir Bartle Frere and Sir George Campbell and Sir 
“ Arthur Cotton—urged her to revise the book and publish it; 
“ and there are in existence a series of proofs in various stages, and 
“ belonging to various years, corrected by the three friends just 
“ mentioned and by many others. . . . Clearly, the book, first 
“written in 1874, required, in 1879, large revision, and she could 
“ not bring herself to doit. . . . butshe never ceased to regret 
“ that she had not been able to leave in permanent literary form 
“ her views on the questions discussed in the book.’’ 

In her will, executed in 1896, she made special provision for the 
publication of ‘‘ such part, if any,” that her executors might think 
fit, of her writings regarding India, and Sir Edward Cook is of 
opinion that she meant principally this book written in 1874, and 
he considers that the materials thus collected might profitably be 
utilised to serve as Tracts for the Times. He further points out 
that some of the principal irrigation projects advocated by Miss 
Nightingale have, in subsequent years, been carried out with 
success; and that the area irrigated by productive canals has 


. . increased from 5% to 9 million acres. Such being the incidents of 


the case, the question is, How, in accordance with the purpose of 
its author, can the book be now best utilised to further the cause 
of irrigation, in the interest of the Indian people? 

The executors have been so good as to consult me regarding the 
course to be pursued, and having carefully studied the proofs, I 
feel that it would be a grievous pity if India were to lose the benefit 
of the gifted lady’s research, and of the constraining influence 
which attaches to her name. It is true that some parts of the book 
deal with controversies practically obsolete, but the main plea for 
the ryot is as true and vital as ever; indeed, sincee-Miss Nightingale 
wrote, the urgency seems not less but greater, for the ryot’s power 
of resistance has been shaken by successive disasters, and the . 
mortality in later years has been on a larger scale from both famine 
and pestilence. Further, as regards future guidance, it is no small 
matter that the conclusions recorded in this book received the 
imprimatur of Lord Lawrence and other chief administrators 
responsible for India during the most critical period of the century 
just closed. As regards the form in which the case may best be 
brought before the public, it appears that a beginning may be made 
by publishing a summary (such as the present contribution) in the 
form of a magazine article, and inviting those skilled in Indian 
irrigation work to be so good as to bring the facts up-to-date, 
explaining to a lay audience, in popular terms, what has been 
accomplished, and what still remains to be done. Of special 
importance will be the conclusions arrived at by the Irrigation 
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Commission, appointed in 1901, under the presidency of Sir Colin 
Scott-Moncrieff. 

Miss Nightingale was very anxious to awaken the British public 
to a sense of their responsibility on this question, which is a matter 
of life and death to 200 millions of our fellow-subjects, and those 
who realise this responsibility will be encouraged by the narrative 
in Sir Edward Cook’s most admirable memoir, which shows the 
extraordinary influence for good that may be exercised by one 
brave-hearted and single-minded lady, though under the disabilities 
of seclusion and ill-health. 

In preparing this summary, it will be convenient to group the 
materials under a few headings: A. The beneficial uses of water in 
India, including (1) irrigation, (2) navigation, and (3) drainage; 
B. geographical features in the different Provinces, and local con- 
ditions; and C. finance. Ordinarily, the portions shown in this 
article, under inverted commas, are Miss Nightingale’s own text; 
where other authorities are quoted, they are extracted from the 
proofs. 


A. THE BENEFICIAL USES OF WATER IN INDIA. 


Among the benefits comes, first and foremost, the great fact that 
the wise use of water in India will preserve the people alive. As 
Sir John Strachey, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, ‘said in his 
Financial Minute of 1874: ‘‘ Works of irrigation afford, in the 
“ majority of cases, the only real security against scarcity and 
“famine”? Where there is no water the people perish. People 
in England do not even now sufficiently realise the horror of Indian 
famines, and their increasing severity. As Miss Nightingale says, 
writing in 1875: ‘‘ We must not suppose that famines in India are 
“ decreasing in extent or severity under our rule. On the contrary. 
“ The present famine in Bengal appears to be of more awful length, 
‘breadth, height, and depth than any before known, except, 
“ perhaps, that of Bengal a century ago, 1769-70, when one-third 
“ of the population of Bengal is believed to have been swept away.” 
She notes the mortality, estimated at a million, in the Orissa famine 
of 1866; the Rajputana famine of 1868-69, when 1% millions 
perished; and the Bengal famine of 1874. But since then her 
forecast of increasing death and disaster has been sadly verified 
by the famine of 1878, which cost South India five millions of her 
population; by the famine of 1897, which was then pronounced 
the severest on record; and by that of 1900, declared by Lord Curzon 
to be “ greater in intensity than any previously recorded visita- 
“tion.” According to Miss Nightingale, if the water supply in 
India is properly utilised, ‘‘ periodical famines ought to be made 
“ impossible.” $ 


a 
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In India there can be no cultivation without water; and the 
problem of the ryot’s salvation depends on the certainty—or 
uncertainty—of the water supply. In 1875 about one-seventh part 
of the whole cultivated area of India was protected, and rendered 
secure, by means of artificial irrigation works, canals, ‘‘ tanks ” 
(reservoirs), and wells; the remaining six-sevenths, known as ‘‘ dry 
“crop”? land, was dependent for its single annual crop on the 
natural rainfall, which is in the highest degree precarious, both as 
to amount and regularity. The great mass of the ryots are, 
therefore, in perpetual jeopardy; always on the brink of famine, 
being dependent on the character of each year’s season; if the 
rainfall is either insufficient or unseasonable, the crop is burnt up, 
and the people, unless relieved at the expense of the State, must 
perish miserably. This unhappy condition of affairs is little under- 
stood in England; and, accordingly, Miss Nightingale emphasises 
the fatal consequences of the uncertain rainfall, giving the facts and 
figures regarding various provinces, to show how the harvest in 
dry crop areas depends not so much on the total rainfall as on the 
absolute regularity of the showers needed in tropical cultivation. 
“ How,” she asks, ‘‘ compress into few words the explanation that 
‘“ some of the wettest regions in the world, which have a fall of 10 to 
“* 30 inches more rain in the year than England, which is a very 
“wet climate, are some of the dryest regions in the world? For 
“half the year’s supply of rain falls in such regions sometimes in 
““ twenty-four hours, separated by fourteen days. . . . We 
““ have in the Carnatic 40 inches of rain; but so distributed that it is 
“one of the dryest regions in the world. We have several falls of 
“5 inches in the night, sometimes of 12; 22 inches have been 
“known to fall in two nights, with an interval of a fortnight, so 
“that we have had more than half our year’s supply in that time; 
“or equal to a whole year’s rain in Norfolk, thus falling in two 
“showers. But for tanks such a region could not be made to 
“ support man to any extent. . . . The critical period of the 
“season is from the middle of September to the end of October. 
“ If the rains cease by the middle of September, the great food 
“ harvest of the Lower Provinces (Bengal) is withered and burnt 
“up. . . . Colonel Rundall, R.E. (Head of the Indian 
“ Irrigation Department), tells us that in Orissa the rainfall reaches 
“60 inches. In 1865—the year of the famine—nearly 60 inches 
““ were registered at Cuttack; but the rains ceased on September 
“14th; the crops consequently perished. . . . The object of 
“irrigation is to rectify this unequal distribution of water, to arrest 
‘that which would otherwise run to waste, distributé it to the lands 
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“where it is required, and store up in tanks as much as may be 
“ needed for use during the dry season.” 

Always eager for statistics, Miss Nightingale obtained from 
Captain Baring (now Lord Cromer), who was then Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy, an elaborate table of figures, showing 
how, in the various districts of Bengal, the famine was caused by 
the irregularity, not the shortage, of the rainfall. This table 
“ shows that returns which only give the total rainfall over a period 
“embracing some months are deceptive, and that it is seasonable- 
“ness of rainfall, and not mere quantity of rain, that is required. 
“If we compare the rainfall up to the end of August, 1873, with 
“that of 1872 (an ordinary year, in which there was no failure of 
“‘ crops), it will be seen that, generally speaking, rain fell in 1873, 
“taking the year through, in sufficient quantities for a fruitful 
“ harvest; but if we examine each fortnight during the important 
‘“ six weeks from September 1st to October 15th, during which the 
“rice is maturing, it will be apparent that the rainfall in 1873 was 
“very short. For instance, in Dinagepore only 1°06 inch fell in 
“the first fortnight of September in 1873, against 6'49 inches in 
“the same period in 1872. In Rungpore the proportion was still 
‘more marked, being 0'30 against 819. In Durbunga it was 
“2'86 against 7°08. In Motihari (Champarun) it was 0°65 against 
‘“ 1023. Figures, again, were supplied by Colonel Greenaway, 
showing the fatal waste of the rainfall for want of storage and 
distribution. ‘‘ The quantity that runs to waste is something 
“enormous. One foot of rainfall on a square mile gives 1,032,532 
“cubic yards, or 174,239,975 gallons, and the rainfall during a 
‘“ monsoon may be averaged at 30 inches at least. . . . When 
“ Guntoor lost 200,000 by famine, a river was flowing through it 
“which never fails, and which, in a single day, carries to the sea 
“* 4,000 million cubic yards of water; and as 6,000 cubic yards will 
“secure a crop of rice on an acre, water enough was running to 
“waste in one day, in that one river, in that very district, to secure 
“* 700,000 acres of rice, the food of 24 millions of people for a year.” 

Dwelling on these facts and figures, which proved the deadly 
peril of so many millions of the peasantry, no wonder that the 
writer of this book became urgent, and even fierce, in her appeal 
to the Government to stop this fatal waste, and bring back the 
water to the thirsty land. Not only safety but wealth is to be 
found in irrigation, which can transform an uncertain ‘‘ dry crop ” 
of millet, worth, perhaps, five rupees an acre, into a certain ‘‘ wet 
“crop”? of sugar-cane, worth at least 200 rupees. Stored and 
distributed the water now running to waste would bring to the 
cultivator a due reward for his “ enduring toil,” to the Government 
an increasing revenue, and to the masses security from a lingering 
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and painful death. The chapter on Irrigation in the book has as 
its opening motto: “‘ The fate of India, in regard to food, is wholly 
‘in the hands of its rulers.” ` 


(2) Navigation. 

Even in the worst famines there has never been an insufficiency 
of food in India as a whole. Owing to the wide difference in the 
conditions of the various great provinces, dearth in one area is 
usually accompanied by rich harvests in another; so that next in 
importance to the production of abundant harvests, comes the need 
for cheap and easy transit, to convey the surplus food to the 
hungry mouths. Irrigation must, therefore, go hand-in-hand with 
navigable canals. On this question of economic distribution of 
food, Miss Nightingale proceeds again by the Socratic method, 
and asks: ‘‘ Do not in a poor country bulky goods of a low value 
‘form the great mass of traffic? Is not water-carriage generally 
“ the cheapest, the working expenses being so exceedingly small? 
‘ The cost of transit generally on canals is $d. per ton per mile. If 
“an irrigation canal, connected with a Bengal river, be made 
“ navigable, does it not become accessible to the whole of the water 
‘system, upwards of 3,300 miles already? That the Bengalee 
“is not slow to take advantage of this opportunity may be 
“ illustrated by the fact that, before the Midnapore Canal had been 
‘opened six months, native boats were plying on it from such 
‘* distant places as Benares, Dacca, and Patna. Is not the main 
“ feature of Bengal traffic that the boat-owners are petty merchants 
“ trading on their own account, thus diffusing a wider trade more 
“ quickly than where boatmen are carriers only? The moment an` 
‘ article is in demarid, is not the whole river plant set in motion 
‘to convey it from where it is to be had to where it is wanted? 
“ Boats, too, can stop at the exact place where there is a demand 
“for their article, and can serve as warehouses till their cargoes 
“are discharged. . . . Look at the amount of traffic on the 
“ Ganges, even by the side of the railway; 10,000 boats trading 
“to one place, Khagaria, on the Gunduck. An eminent Indian 
“ officer told me that he had stood on the Ganges bank, and esti- 
“ mated that there were 10,000 tons of boats in sight within a few 
“‘miles at one time, equal to fifty goods trains. Such is the 
“wonderful Ganges trade.” Transit by canal is cheaper even than 
by river: “ Current is a minimum; no storms; no insurance 
“ necessary; shorter distances; can be worked by night; smaller 
“ crews are requisite. Besides cheapness, canal-carriage has these 
“ advantages: any class of goods can go at its own, speed in its 
“own manner, without interference with any other class; stations, 
“ unlike those of railways, are anywhere on the journey ; boat serves 
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““as a warehouse; lockage easily managed; no State rolling stock 
“or establishment; all done by private capital andagency.” .. . 
“Seeing the vital importance of intercommunication and that 
“of keeping the cost of transit low, it is economy to make all 
‘irrigation canals navigable. The additional expense for making 
“ irrigation canals navigable is from one-third of the whole cost 
‘with a steep fall, to one-tenth of the cost with a flat slope; or, 
“from £3,200 per mile, as on the Midnapore Canal, to between 
"£700 and £1,200 on the Punjab and North-West Provinces 
“ Canals.” 

The competing means of communication are by railways and 
country carts. But carts are slow and expensive, and unmetalled 
roads are almost impassable in the rainy season: “Mr. T. Login 
“shows us that where grain costs only one rupee a maund, the 
“cost of this grain when transported 300 miles in India would be 
“enhanced in price as follows: By ordinary canals 14 to 20 per 
“cent. ; by railway 39 per cent. ; by carts on metalled roads 76} per 
“‘cent.; by carts on country roads 100 per cent.” The advantages 
of a cheap mode of conveyance in an agricultural country, where 
the people are poor, can hardly be over-estimated. Speaking at 
Manchester, when Secretary of State for India, Lord Derby 
declared that ‘‘ what was wanted in India was not costly (railway) 
“lines for rapid travelling, laid down in a few parts, but a com- 
‘“ paratively inexpensive, though slow means of communication 
“extending over the whole face of the country.” And, similarly, 
Sir Bartle Frere said: ‘‘ Hitherto what has been thought of most 
“has been how to get your goods first to market ; now, I believe, it 
“is becoming more and more a question who shall get them 
“ cheapest, and no doubt cheapness is best attained by trusting to 
water.” 


(3) Drainage. 


To make the system complete, irrigation and navigation must be 
accompanied by drainage. In the upper provinces want of 
drainage makes the land waterlogged and sterile; in the lower 
provinces it causes malarious fever of a virulent type. ‘‘ For 
““ several years past a great extent of country round Calcutta has 
“been desolated by fever of such a nature that numbers of villages 
““have been almost emptied by it, tens of thousands having died 
“of it. It seems to have been entirely owing to the want of 
““ drainage in the monsoon, and the want of good water to drink in 
“the dry season. It is impossible to conceive the state of those 
“villages in those dead alluvial plains—in the monsoon without a 
*‘ foot of dry ground, and surrounded by pools of water—and in the 
“dry season not a drop of wholesome water to drink—nothing but 
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“ the remains of these pools a few inches deep, in which filth has 
“been accumulating for months. Compare this with the state of 
“an irrigated tract completely pervaded by drainage channels to 
“ carry off the waters in the monsoon, and canals of running water, 
“fresh from the river, flowing through every village.” 


B. GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES, AND C. FINANCE. 


Having thus set forth the needs of India as regards irrigation, 
`” canal navigation, and drainage, Miss Nightingale, in her book, 
proceeds to deal with the engineering problem in the great 
geographical areas: the Punjab, with Sind—the land of the Indus, 
with its five tributaries fed from the Himalayan snows; the Upper 
Gangetic Valley, including the Jumna and Ganges canals; Bengal, 
and its vast system of river navigation; and Madras, with the 
Godaveri, Kistna, and Cauvery, rising in the Western Ghauts, and 
watering the fertile deltas along the Eastern coast. As regards each 
of these areas she notes in detail the most immediate needs; the 
proposed expenditure, in a series of years, amounting to a total of 
414,088,000. And as regards finance, she pleads strenuously for 
the claims of water, as against a lavish expenditure on railways, 
especially military railways; quoting the authority of the Duke of 
Argyll in 1873, who declared that ‘‘ our first choice ought to fall 
“upon irrigation rather than upon railways ’’; and referring to the 
testimony of Sir Richard Temple, who said that the great Madras 
works had been ‘“‘ eminently successful, and abundantly remunera- 
‘ tive in the highest sense both to the State and to the people.” 


CONCLUSION. 


The early rulers of India recognised a binding responsibility in 
this matter. In the Mahabharata a sage asks Arjuna how many of 
the cultivators are provided with wells and water courses, and how 
many have to depénd on the season’s rain? In other words, had 
the King performed his religious duty, and made the people safe 
from famine, or had he not? The question asked by the holy man 
in ancient times must equally be asked—and answered—at the 
present day; for it is the religious duty of the British ruler to be a 
good shepherd of the flock, to feed the people in a green pasture, 
and lead them forth beside the waters of comfort. 


W. WEDDERBURN. 


DANTE’S MYSTICISM. 


HE art of Dante raises an issue which surpasses in fascina- 
tion its manifold problems, and transcends, indeed, the 
bounds generally assigned to problems of art. Was it from 
Heaven or from men? By virtue of what does he describe the 
“ Sacred Poem ” in which it culminates as one to which ‘‘ both 
“heaven and earth have set their hand’’? Is this art poetic only, 
or prophetic also? 
It is an issue which, sooner or later, confronts us with regard 
to all literature that rises, if I may so speak, to a cosmic level or 
-essays to lift the veil of life and to reveal its verities—the problem 
of that literature’s inspiration. Does the poet or seer (for such 
he claims to be) ‘‘ speak of himself,” like other men, or does he 
speak from that which he has seen, as other men cannot see? 
When he takes up his parable, is he “a man whose eyes are 
“opened,” or is he merely “an infant crying for the light’? ? 
Is his language, though more beautiful than theirs, only, after all, 
a cry? When he puts on his singing-robes, is it simply to dazzle 
the world? Are his creations to be accounted a true vision or a 
beautiful fiction? Now, such doubts as these haunt the lovers of 
all such literature, whatever be its claims—whether in their eyes 
it be “sacred ” or “‘ profane.” Yet their attitude is apt to be very 
different in these two cases. If the literature be to them a sacred 
literature which possesses for them authority apart from its con- 
tents, then, albeit unconsciously, they lean towards the view that 
even what may appear to be beautiful fiction is nevertheless in 
substance a true vision. If the literature in question be to them 
without authority, then again, though unconsciously, they lean 
to the view that what may have every appearance of being true 
vision is, after all, a beautiful fiction. In the former case they are 
chiefly occupied with its truth, in the latter case with its beauty. 
In neither case are they inclined to acquiesce in Keats’ view :— 


“ Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty, that is all 
Ye know on earth and all ye need to know.” 


Such a reconciliation between Beauty and Truth may be the 
sensuous poet’s point of view; it may serve the poets generally, 
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inasmuch as to them the substance and form of their art are 
inseparable. But it cannot be the standpoint of those who look 
to such literature mainly for its truth, or of those who look to it 
mainly for its beauty, assured though both may feel in either case 
that neither element can exist in art without the other. Nor, as 
a matter of fact (and this is my point here), is it the standpoint 
of those among the world’s poets who are also to be accounted 
the world’s prophets. For such poets there are, who, though they 
have not found a place as yet in any sacred canon, lay claim to 
the title of prophet by virtue of their art. They are poets to the 
world ; but to themselves they are seers first and singers afterwards. 
They claim to bring a message to the world ‘‘ from the abode where 
“the eternal are.” And with themselves at least it is a secondary 
matter if they possess the power so to sweep the strings of life 
that all who can hear must hearken, and if they thus wield a force 
which no mere seer can command. I shall, in a moment, try to 
show that Dante is one of these prophets by profession. But his 
claim is unique amongst theirs, just because of his ‘‘ supreme 
‘“ mastery in song ’’—a mastery to which his art owes its force 
and not a little of its value as vision. 

Therefore, a word or two about the relation of the seer’s 
to the poet’s gift in literature at large must come first. 
Perhaps it would be safe to say that no great literature is 
without the mystic touch. The vast literature of the East 
is indeed steeped in an atmosphere of communication with 
the unseen. But our problem of the value which may attach 
to an uncanonised vision hardly arises there. The East knows no 
such distinction as is drawn by the West between “ sacred ” and 
‘“ profane ” literature. Its scriptures (all its serious literature is 
.more or less ‘‘sacred’’) differ in point of rank rather than of 
character. There is no a priori presumption against the reality of 
communion with the unseen as there is with us. On the other 
hand, however, we shall do well to remember that the stream of 
Western literature, exposed as it is to an atmosphere of the 
sensuous and the seen, has never been without a deeper current 
of mystic thought. That current baffles the scholar in studying 
the finest creations of art in Greece, and even in the Roman world. 
It floods the whole art of the Middle Ages. It manifests its energy 
in modern art, just where we imagine it to be exhausted—as, for 
example, in the work of Goethe, whose earlier creations, even in 
# Faust ” itself, leave us quite unprepared for the tide of mystic 
thought which surges through its Second Part. A case like this 
of Goethe’s masterpiece reminds us indeed of Horace’s remark, that 
Nature’s growths will ever return, though you root them out with 
a forked tool. This mystic growth seems ineradicable in the highest 
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fields of literature. Our own great outburst of modern literature 
in Goethe’s age, an age which witnessed the triumph of European 
rationalism in literature and science as well as in politics, is rooted 
in mystic tendencies. Not Wordsworth alone in philosophic inter- 
course with Coleridge, but Shelley in revolt against all tradition, 
and Keats lapped in sensuous imaginations, pour forth their song of 
Life from mystic heights which they attain upon the pinions of 
true vision. Instinctively the mind refuses to regard their song, 
when it thus soars, as merely beautiful fiction. Even Keats, the 
most sensuous of them all, has voiced, not once nor twice, the 
dawning psychic consciousness of a new era in modern literature. 

It is a far cry from Keats to Dante. But it is well to realise that 
the true poet is never far from the mystic’s borderland, and that 
his art itself, an exotic in the land of sense, is a native growth of 
the spirit realm. The poet is mystic by virtue of his spiritual 
sensitiveness even to sensuous impressions, a mystic malgré lui, 
even when he imagines himself to be the author of a beautiful 
fiction. The greater the poet and the deeper his subject, the more 
constantly does his phantasy function in the super-sensuous. 
I write to put before the reader this neglected, or rather let me say 
ignored, aspect of Dante’s art and the issue which it involves. 
I shall now endeavour to illustrate my point from Dante himself, 
and I choose for my purpose a single passage, from the first Canto 
of the Paradiso, of which I must be content to intimate the 
substance, as it is too long to quote. 

He has been in Heaven, he says, and he speaks of his experience 
in a fashion which recalls, and is obviously meant to recall, the 
experience of S. Paul, to which he frequently compares his 
own. That comparison, or rather analogy (for elsewhere 
he contrasts his own unworthiness with the merit of this ‘‘ chosen 
“‘ vessel ’’), might indeed be construed into an argument in favour 
of the view that he is dealing in fiction. But such will not be 
our impression if we look carefully into his claim. Here he puts 
a wholly psychical complexion upon his story—a complexion which 
disposes of any idea that he is merely appropriating for the sake 
of a beautiful fiction S. Paul’s account of being caught into Heaven 
and hearing things which it is not lawful or possible to utter. 
He speaks of the “‘intellect ” as ‘‘ engulfed,” of the ‘‘ memory” 
as unable to trace the road to the scene of its illumination. That 
is precisely the account given by all mystics who have tried 
to describe such psychical experiences. But it is also, as 
we shall see presently, the very account of their experience 
and his own which Dante puts forward in the dedication 
that accompanied (according to tradition) his gift of these 
cantos to Can Grande at Verona. And it is still more 
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interesting, I think, to note the close correspondence which exists. 
between the experience which he here describes and the experience 
on which he had founded his ‘“‘ novel” of New Life (the Vita 
Nuova). Here he goes on to tell us that the ‘‘ subject of his song ”’ 
will be ‘‘ whatever of the holy realm ” he has “‘ had the power to 
“ treasure in his mind.” And a few lines later he calls upon the 
“ Power Divine” to “lend Itself to him, that he may make 
“ manifest the shadow of the blessed realm stamped in his brain.” 
The Vita Nuova again opens with words which may be left to speak 
for themselves :— 


“ In that part of the book of my memory before the which is 
little that can be read, there is a rubric, saying, Incipit Vita Nuova 
(‘ Here beginneth New Life’). Under such rubric I find written 
many things; and among them the words which I purpose to copy 
into this little book ; if not all of them, at the least their substance.”’ 


But this prologue of the Vita Nuova and its correspondence with 
the prologue of the Paradiso, will suggest, I think, to the reader 
an aspect of Dante’s secret—the secret of his seership—which at 
once discloses its immense significance in his art. I refer to the 
fact that this secret of Dante appears in both places in close con- 
nection with the mystery of ‘‘ Beatrice’? and his own New Life. 
That is Dante’s secret—the birth of New Life in mystic vision, 
the secret of self-knowledge which all mystics communicate, the 
truth which Tennyson, perhaps, had in view in the prologue to 
In Memoriam :— 


“ That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


And Dante, who certainly sings of this truth, 
“ To one clear harp in diverse strings,” 


sang of nothing else in the praises of that Lady, ‘‘ whose glory 
“ his spirit went hence to behold—that blessed Beatrice who gazeth 
“continually on His countenance, qui est per omnia saecula 
“ benedictus ’? (Who is blessed throughout all ages). 

We are, however, here concerned with Dante’s claim to be a 
seer, rather than with his representations of the fact. I therefore 
pass through reluctantly from the mystery of ‘‘ Beatrice” to 
another symbolic intimation of his claim which confronts us in 
this Canto. ‘‘I,’’ he exclaims, 


‘* Such at her aspect inwardly become 
As Glaucus, tasting of the herb that made him 
Peer of the other gods beneath the sea.’’ 
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“ As Glaucus,” writes Buti, one of Dante’s earliest commentators, 
“was changed from a fisherman into a sea-god by tasting of the 
“grass that had that power, so the human soul tasting things 
“ divine becomes divine.’ Ovid, to whom Dante owes the symbol, 
describes Glaucus as ‘‘ purged of his earthly parts.” But Dante 
himself is most explicit. He continues :— 
““ To represent* transhumanise in words 
Impossible were; the example then suffice 
Him for whom Grace the experience reserves.” ` 

Such an experience was his own; he knew how the human soul 
may transcend human conditions (trasumanare), but he despairs, 
he tells us, of representing it in ‘‘ words.’? He is content to 
symbolise what befell himself, and he leaves the symbol to speak 
for itself to those for whom Divine Grace has a similar experience 
in store. Whether in the body or out of the body, as the succeeding 
fines imply, he cannot tell. ‘‘ Thou knowest,’’ he adds, ‘O Love 
‘‘ (that governest the Heaven) who didst litt me with thy light.” 

Now, that this solemn adjuration is no mere beautiful fiction 
borrowed from S. Paul, but the attestation of his own claim to 
illumination, is more than a mere inference of mine. I have alluded 
to a famous letter, genuine as is now generally believed, in which 
Dante dedicates the Paradiso to Can Grande of Verona, and 
himself comments upon this prologue. It is enough for our pur- 
pose to know that it expresses the oldest tradition as to the character 
of Dante’s genius, for the substance of the letter is embodied in 
Boccaccio’s Commento. At the close of this letter Dante grows 
most emphatic on this question of his claim to illumination, which 
had evidently given offence in his own day. ‘‘ To understand 
“these things,” he writes, ‘‘ we must know that in this life the 
‘human intellect—on account of the resemblance of its nature to, 
“and its affinity with, the separate intellectual substance—when it 
‘‘ soars, soars so high that after its return memory fails it, because 
“it has transcended human conditions.’’ In the Commedia Dante 
had veiled his claim under symbols. Here he declares his own 
experience to have been that of the Apostle Paul and the Apostles 
of the Transfiguration, of the Prophets Ezekiel and Daniel, of 
the mystic doctors, S. Augustine, S. Bernard, and Richard of 
S. Victor—all of them Dante’s teachers, most of them symbols, too, 
in the Commedia. But, to anticipate the ‘‘ carpers,’’ he will only 
liken his case, he adds, to that of Nebuchadnezzar, who led an 
evil life, yet who also saw ‘‘ what afterwards he forgot.” Even 


* “ Significare ” has the meaning of “to symbolise” in the Commedia—“ to utter 
mysteries.” The reader will re the famous lines (Purg., xxiv., 52-54). 


“To mi son un che, quando 
Amor mi spira, noto, ed a quel modo, 
Che detta dentro, vo stgntficando.” 


VOL. CV. 35 
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Mr. Wicksteed (the latest translator and editor of the Letters), 
who is no partisan of Dante’s claim, is constrained to make the 
following admission: “The point on which Dante insists with 
“ such earnestness and anxiety is that he did actually experience 
“things which he cannot relate.” 

I have, however, already emphasised sufficiently the fact of 
Dante’s claim. I want still to point out how much the prologue 
of Paradiso has to tell us about the relation of Dante’s seership 
to his art and, I may add, to his creed, for the two are inextricably 
united here. First, then, let me note that Dante covertly stakes 
his glory here upon his character as a seer. 

‘‘Enter into my bosom, thou, and breathe” (he cries to the 
Divine Apollo, whose inspiration he invokes) ‘‘ as at the time when 
“‘Marsyas thou didst draw out of the scabbard of those limbs 
“of his.’ His symbolism is unmistakable. Apollo is to Dante 
at once the God of Song and that ‘‘ High Sun’’ who elsewhere 
he tells us is ‘God Himself.’ ‘‘ Virtus intellectiva sive coelestis,” 
notes his son, Pietro Dante, at this mention of Apollo—“‘ the 
“ Potency of Heavenly Wisdom.” And Dante’s symbol describes 
this Heavenly Wisdom as drawing his singing soul from the 
scabbard or sheath of his ‘‘ creaturely’’ nature. That is Dante’s 
idea of the function of his inspiration at its height. But he 
prophesies the outburst of a grander vision and a grander art than 
his own from this source :— 


“ A little spark is followed by great flame; 
Perchance with better voices after me 
Shall prayer be made that Cirra may respond.” 


“‘Cirra’’ is Apollo’s second and sacred peak (not that of the 
Muses, but of God Himself); and, speaking of the laurel leaves 
which await God’s own poet, he exclaims :— 


“ So seldom, Father, do we gather them 
For triumph or of Cæsar or of Poet 
(The fault and shame of human inclinations) ” : 


adding the bold assertion that the thirst for these laurels must 
beget ‘‘ Joy to the joyous Delphic deity.” 

It was indeed this ‘‘ Delphic deity,” the seer’s as well as the 
poet’s God, for which the soul of Dante was athirst. He sought 
its inspiration from his earliest years. That inspiration is the 
fountain of his New Life; and it is the fountain of his ‘‘ new sweet 
** style,” for this “ Delphic deity ” is none other than the Divine 
Wisdom and Love, “at whose dictates,’ he tells us in the 
Purgatorio, ‘‘ he went uttering mysteries.” But that inspiration is 
at the root, as the words ‘‘ triumph of Cæsar” imply, of his 
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politics as well as his art—of the mysterious argument of the 
De Monarchia, as well as of his no less mysterious defence of his 
new poetry in the De Vulgari Eloquio. Dante’s whole work is one 
vision, vouchsafed by, and dedicated to, this ‘‘ Delphic deity,” 
the ‘‘ vessel of whose power’’ he here prays he may become— 
conscious, as he proudly asserts, that art is also his glory and joy. 

But Dante strikes in this bold language about the God of his 
art an even bolder note about the God of his creed. This is a 
matter which no estimate of Dante’s mysticism can ignore. It is 
directly involved in his invocation to the ‘‘ Delphic deity’’ and 
his thirst for the laurel leaves, as a single phrase in that invocation, 
I think, proves. ‘‘ Thou’lt see me come unto thy darling tree, 
“and crown myself thereafter with those leaves, of which the theme 
“and thou shall make me worthy.” 

It is Dante’s daring declaration that he will crown himself with 
the leaves of this Apollo’s ‘‘ darling tree,” to which I would call 
the reader’s particular attention. That tree is undoubtedly the 
mystics’ Tree of Life, about which we hear so much in the 
Purgatorio. To be brief, I will say at once that I find, in Dante’s 
words here, three things of capital importance regarding his creed 
as well as his art: first, a covert claim to self-initiation in an 
esoteric form of the Christian Faith; secondly, a defiance to the 
Faith of the Church, as represented by the teaching of its priests; 
and, lastly, an assertion that his art is the embodiment of the 
true mystic faith. Now, such large inferences as these it may. 
seem preposterous, at first sight, to draw from so slight a datum as 
this obscure passage in the prologue. But there can be no question 
of the connection between Dante’s language here and that of the 
great apostrophe to his art in the XX Vth Canto of Paradiso :— 


“ Tf e'er it happen that the Poem Sacred 
To which both Heaven and earth have set their hand 


O’ercome the cruelty that bars me out 

From the fair sheepfold where, a lamb, I slumbered, 
An enemy to the wolves that war upon it, 

With other voice forthwith, with other fleece, 

Poet will I return, and at my font 

Baptismal will I take the laurel crown.” 


There can indeed be no doubt whatever about what Dante means 
by words like these. First, the Commedia is a revelation from 
Heaven, dealing with things on earth. Secondly, his exile is due to 
the ‘‘ wolves ’’ (everywhere his symbol for the false priests of the 
Church), who war upon the true Faith. Thirdly, Dante, who had 
once slumbered in the sheepfold, has now taken to himself “ other 
* fleece ” and ‘‘ another voice.’ Lastly, it is as poet that he vows 
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to take the laurel crown of the Divine Apollo at the ‘‘ font” of the 
true Faith, the same faith, yet not the same, as that into which 
he had been baptised. If we want conclusive testimony as to his 
meaning, we have only to read the next terzina :— 


“ Because into the Faith, that maketh known 
All souls to God, there entered J, and then 
Peter for its sake thus my brow encircled.”’ 


This mystic circling of Dante’s brow is the sign which he has 
just received in the Vision from the ‘‘ Apostle of Faith,” in response 
to, and approbation of, the creed he has just confessed. And this 
creed he here describes in veiled language as ‘‘ the Faith that maketh 
“known all souls to God’’—words that condense two cherished 
mystic truths; first, that to ‘‘ know as we are known ” is the only 
true Faith, and, secondly, that all souls may thus know God and 
be known to Him, whether or not within the pale of the Church. 

I must leave these intimations of Dante about his real creed 
as well as his real art, inextricably united as they are, to speak 
for themselves. But the question remains: Can we appraise the 
value of his vision? Are we to think of him, amongst other whom 
it would be presumption to distinguish, as the vessel of an 
Inspiration which creates, and is not created by his art? Does 
his art enshrine a revelation, which will some day take its place 
among the world’s scriptures? Is it an apocalypse, however fallible 
in the fetter, yet in its spirit truly from Heaven? Isit (to use his own 
remarkable words in the Convivio) ‘‘ a new Sun which shall rise when 
“ the worn-out one shall set, and shall give light to them that are in 
“ shadow and in darkness, because of the old sun, which doth not 
“enlighten them °’? These are bold versions of the question 
which his art itself raises as to the value of his vision. But they 
are versions which it directly countenances. I do not attempt 
to answer the question which underlies them. But I venture to say 
that it deserves a consideration which it has not as yet received. 
Dante was a master-mystic ; and the world has certainly not finished 
with mysticism, either in the East or in the West. Dante’s con- 
tribution to Western mysticism is, moreover, unique in literature. 
The banner of mysticism is its belief in the omnipotence of Love. 
If he was not the first to raise it, he certainly maintained it with 
a single devotion and a concentration of power which have never 
been equalled in the service of art. The mystic’s art of Love and 
the poet’s love of Art are indistinguishable in Dante’s work. But 
he dreamed a dream of Love’s triumph in State and Church as 
well as in the realms of art. He believed that only under this 
banner of omnipotent Love could the Divine purpose in human 
history—‘‘ the goal,” he calls it, in the De Monarchia, ‘‘ of 
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“human civilisation as a whole ’’—be attained. We cannot deny 
that by virtue of this dream he had made ‘‘a party for himself ” 
among the world’s mystics, as well as among the world’s artists. 
Who shall say whether or not he is the herald of an age yet 
to come? 

Certain, at least, it is that a conviction of human nature’s 
capacity to attain Divine illumination through self-mastery and 
self-devotion was Dante’s secret and the source of all his activities. 
Certain it is that this conviction, which lies at the root of all 
mysticism, arose out of his own experience of what from the first 
he deliberately describes as New Life. No less certain is it that 
this New Life was to him the essence of Faith and the soul of Art. 
And this conviction, this experience, this conception of life, 
embodied as they are in a master’s art, suffice, I believe, to enrol 
his name among the Prophets as well as the Poets of Humanity. 


S. Upny. 


THE TROUBLE IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


i the year 1906 the New Hebrides group of islands in the Pacific 
was brought under the joint control of Great Britain and 
France. This decision was officially proclaimed in the group in 
December, 1907. It was an honest attempt to secure good 
government in the Islands for the White settlers and for the 
natives, and also for the settlement of all disputed land claims. 
That it was certain to fail in the accomplishment of those objects 
was confidently predicted by all who were acquainted with existing 
conditions in the group, and the accuracy of those predictions is 
fully confirmed by the present state of affairs. It is indeed not 
necessary to adduce proofs of this failure, for that is generally _ 
admitted by all parties concerned, whether French or British.” 
The only wonder is that with the evidence of the absolute failure of 
the tri-partite Government in Samoa any system of dual control 
should have been considered practicable. It was probably adopted 
as being the lesser of two evils, and it is only just to say that it 
has in some degree accomplished its purpose in the institution of 
some measure of order in place of a “‘ state of chaos and anarchy ”’ 
which existed prior to the Convention of 1906; but it has also 
caused fresh and greater complications than previously existed. 
Very grave charges have been made by a Conference of the 
Protestant Churches, held at Paama, New Hebrides, on June 24th, 
1913. The resolutions and the evidence in support of them are 
signed by The Revs. Charles F. Grunling, representing the 
Melanesian Mission; Frank G. Filmer, representing the Church 
of Christ; Fred J. Paton (Moderator), representing the Presbyterian 
Mission ; and Thompson Macmillan, Secretary of the Conference. 
These resolutions, and evidence in support of each charge, are 
published in a pamphlet with the title: Under Two Flags. A 
Hopeless Experiment and a Grave Scandal. This has been widely 
circulated, free of cost, and can be obtained from any of a large 
number of people, whose names and addresses are given, in the 
United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, and the United States of 
America. These men whose names are given are residents in 
the group, some of them for many years; they occupy important 
and responsible positions; they are fully aware of the gravity of 
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‘the charges which they make, and of the responsibility which they 
incur; and yet they confidently claim to have proved the following 
counts: ‘‘Justice ignored by French Court”; “ Penalties on 
‘‘French Nationals remitted ’’; ‘‘ Judges ignorant of English and 
“ unfair ” ; ‘‘ Murder dubbed ‘ common assault’ by French Court 
“and murderer set free’’; ‘‘ Grog selling, illegal recruiting and 
“ kidnapping of natives by Frenchmen’’; ‘“‘ Native labourers 
“illegally retained ’’; ‘‘ Land grabbing aided and condoned.” 

It is in support of these charges that the evidence is given, and 
this is supplemented by what is termed, ‘‘ A notable condemnation 
“ from the French side.” This consists of extracts from an article 
in La France d’Outre Mer of March, 1912, in which the writer 
says :— 


“ After studying the question attentively, I have reached the 
conviction that the responsibility for this state of things rests with 
certain of our settlers, and that to speak quite frankly, these men 
are in the way to ruin, little by little, our moral situation in the 
Archipelago, with the tacit complicity of our authorities. 

‘‘Confining myself to the essential points :— 

“ (1) Most of the stipulations of the Agreement of 1906 are not 
applied. (This is not disputed by anyone.) 

“ (2) While the sale of alcohol is in principle prohibited, the 
population is being literally poisoned and condemned to rapid 
extinction. (The reporters of our Budget have made the same 
complaint.) 

“ (3) The natives have no safeguard before the Court, whose 
members do not even understand their language. In criminal 
cases there is no defence. (This is strictly true.) 

“ (4) The recruiting of native labour goes on in flagrant viola- 
tion of the Convention of 1906, under abominable conditions. 
Slavery is, in fact, re-established. 

“The natives are treated like beasts of burden, and even 
this is a euphemism, for beasts of burden are taken care of. 
Their work is overwhelming and their wages are ridiculously 
small, often paid in kind, contrary to the terms of the 
regulations. Alas! it has become nearly impossible to obtain 
voluntary labour, and so one of the most disgusting forms 
of slavery has been established in order to procure labourers. The 
settlers equip a boat and go from island to island; sometimes by 
eraft and sometimes by violence, they seize the native men and 
women whom they want. This is what the English call ‘ kid- 
‘ napping,’ or, as we call it in good French, la traite. Women and 
young girls are forcibly taken away from their husbands or rela- 
tives, and often find themselves at the mercy of the savage crews 
of the ships before they are sent to the plantations. Cases of sheer 
violence are numerous, and are established by irrefutable docu- 
ments.” 


These are very serious allegations, which certainly demand 
inquiry, but I do not at present attempt to discuss the question 
as to whether they are entirely true, exaggerated, or quite incorrect 
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and misleading. I myself believe that the facts are as given by 
the missionaries and others who are concerned, but the onus of 
proof rests with those who have made the charges. What is 
absolutely certain is that the present condition of affairs in the 
New Hebrides is very unsatisfactory, if not extremely dangerous, 
and I venture to suggest that which, in my judgment, is the only 
effectual plan for the solution of the difficulties which confront the 
respective parties of the Joint Control. 

Before doing this, however, I think it necessary to make some 
personal references, and I also think that it is still more necessary 
to draw attention to the fact which is too often ignored—that the 
Governments of Great Britain and France are not the only parties 
concerned, but that the people who own the group, and whose 
interests are so greatly affected, have some claims upon our 
sympathy and protection, and have also a right to be consulted and 
have their wishes made known before the adoption of any plans 
which so vitally affect their own welfare. 

I am an old South Sea missionary, but I do not belong either 
to the Presbyterian or the Melanesian Missionary Society, nor 
have I, or the Methodist Missionary Society of Australia to which 
I belong, any connection with the New Hebrides group. It is well 
also to state that I do not in this article represent any Society, but 
only express my own personal opinion. I have been in close 
‘connection with South Sea Islanders for more than fifty years, 
and speak two Melanesian and two Polynesian languages. I have 
been in nearly all the principal groups, including the New 
Hebrides, and am fairly conversant with native customs and with 
the way in which they regard our own habits and proceedings. 
I have lived for many years amongst the Polynesians in Samoa 
and Tonga; amongst the Melanesians in New Britain, where there 
was not a single white man living when we landed there; and also 
amongst the head-hunters of New Georgia in the Solomon Islands; 
and I venture to say that I have never known of any natives being 
treated with such injustice by European officials as the New 
Hebrides people are reported to be still suffering. These serious 
complaints are principally made by the missionaries of the 
Melanesian and Presbyterian Missionary Societies, and, so far as 
I know, they have never been publicly or officially disproved or 
contradicted. Those two Societies have been labouring for many 
years in the evangelising and civilising of the native inhabitants, 
and those who know anything of the character of the people before 
the advent of the missionaries, know well that it is almost entirely 
owing to the work which they have done thet European settlement 
in the group has been at all safe or even possible. I alsoam a mis- 
sionary, and I wish to say most emphatically that, contrary to the 
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opinion which is sometimes expressed that we see only the good and 
none of the bad which is in the native peoples, there are no more 
severe critics of them than the men who labour amongst them. 
There are foolish, impulsive, quixotic men amongst the missionaries 
occasionally, just as there are amongst all classes in the Homeland, 
but a man who lives amongst the natives in the Pacific soon finds 
that they have, to say the least, as many faults and sins of com- 
mission and omission as the people in more civilised lands. What 
the missionary contends for is fair play and equal justice for all, 
irrespective of class or colour, and that is all that the New Hebrides 
missionaries claim now. 

The natives of the New Hebrides have had a very bad reputation 
in past years, and this, in very many cases, they well deserved; 
but it must not be forgotten that they have suffered much at the 
hands of the white men in the old bad days of the sandalwood 
trade, and in later years by the horrible atrocities and acts of 
injustice and cruelty which were perpetrated in the early days of 
the labour traffic, and that they are suffering much at our hands 
to-day. I have often, in thought, tried to put myself in the place 
of one of those Islanders, and to imagine what their thoughts are 
about the conduct of those white people whom they regard, from 
their wealth and power, as being a superior race. On the one 
hand, they have their earliest friends—the missionaries—whom 
they have known from the days of John Williams, Bishops Selwyn 
and Patteson, and many others, who gave them proofs of their 
affection and of their desire for their welfare, which they themselves 
now readily acknowledge and appreciate; and, on the other hand, 
they know that in these days they have to submit to actions which 
are perpetrated against them by white men, which they feel to be 
cruel and unjust, and which they also know are illegal and wrong 
in the countries from which the men come who are guilty of them, 
and these things they cannot understand. 

It will be well for us to consider the position of these peoples. 
There are more than 60,000 natives in the group—men to whom 
the lands belong—and only about 700 whites; and yet the natives 
are weak and we are strong; those of them who think—and 
they are more numerous than some people imagine—know this 
well. They are Melanesians living in islands which have little 
or no connection with each other, most of them speaking languages 
which are not spoken by the people living even in adjacent islands, 
or, in some instances, by the people in another district on the 
same island with themselves. They cannot unite or co-operate for 
the accomplishment of any object in which they are all interested. 
They have no real government, and even the Chiefs, with very 
few exceptions, have little or no power. The power is with the white 
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man who has ships, big guns, and rifles, and this they know well; 
but let it be clearly understood that they also know that injustice, 
cruelty, and wrong-doing are not approved or sanctioned either 
by the people or by the Governments of the respective countries 
from which the white men come. The natives are not fools. They 
also know that ‘‘it is good to have a giant’s power, but not to 
“use it like a giant.” Many of them have been to Queensland 
and to Fiji, and they contrast the order of procedure in the Courts 
of those cotintries with those which obtain in Vila, and certainly 
not to the credit of the latter. A Court in which suits between 
themselves and white men are tried which, in the case of an 
Englishman being concerned, have to be decided by British law 
and procedure, and by French law if a Frenchman is concerned; 
a Court from whose decisions there is no appeal, but which has 
no power to enforce its decisions; a Court in which two out of 
three of the Judges and the Public Prosecutor know little or no 
English, and in which a double, and in some cases a treble, process 
of “ interpretation ” (!) has to be employed, cannot, and does not, 
command the confidence of the native, any more than it can 
commend itself to justice-loving people in France or in England. 
The present position is, indeed, considered to be a most unsatis- 
factory one to the whites as well as to the natives, and also to the 
officials who have to discharge, as they best can, the duties which 
are devolved upon them. The real difficulty is to find an effective 
remedy for the evils which exist, and to establish a form of govern- 
ment which would be acceptable to each of the Powers concerned, 
and which would, at the same time, effectually protect the rights 
of the native races. Before venturing, however, to suggest some 
such plan, I wish to direct attention to two great facts :— 

(1) The fact that the New Hebrides Islands are in close proximity 
to the French colony of New Caledonia, that there are many French 
settlers in the group, that French capital is invested there to a 
considerable amount, and that the acquisition of the Islands is, 
tightly or wrongly, considered to be essential to the prosperity 
of the parent colony of New Caledonia. We may not believe this, 
but the fact remains that it is so considered. 

(2) On the other hand, it is absolutely certain that the surrender 
of the Islands to France would be strongly resented by the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand, 
and such a step would provoke most serious opposition. Very 
large sums of money have been expended in the group for many 
years past by the missionary societies of the Commonwealth and 
the Dominion, and it is largely through their work that any 
permanent settlement of white residents has been made possible. 
A regular, effective monthly steam service has long been estab- 
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lished between Sydney and all the islands in the group, large 
plantations have been made, a number of British subjects have 
invested large sums in trading or planting operations, and most 
of those men are residents in the group. These facts will most 
certainly demand full consideration in the formation of any plan 
which may be proposed in place of the unsatisfactory one which 
obtains at the present time. 

The plan which I believe affords the best, if not indeed the only, 
solution of the difficulty is not a new one, but I am deeply convinced 
that every effort should be made to carry it into effect. It is that an 
an icable arrangement should be made with the French Govern- 
ment whereby Great Britain should assume the sole governance 
of the entire group as a Crown Colony; that, in consideration of 
this being agreed to, some territory in another country or place 
now in the possession and under the governance of Great Britain 
should be ceded to the French Government. The tri-partite control 
of Samoa was ended in this way, and the adoption of a similar plan 
would put an end to the present trouble in the New Hebrides. 

If, however, this should not be found practicable, for any reason 
whatever, then it is, in my opinion, absolutely imperative that a 
Commission composed of a representative, or representatives, of 
each of the Powers now exercising the joint control, together with 
one or more representatives to be appointed by some Power which 
is not directly interested, should proceed to the New Hebrides to 
investigate the charges which are so persistently made, to report 
upon the same, and to suggest a remedy for the present unsatis- 
factory state of affairs in that group. Such a Commission would 
have to consider and report, inter alia, on the following matters :— 

(1) Whether the present form of government by the two Powers 
can be so improved or altered as to secure effective and impartial 
government for both natives and Europeans, and the settlement 
of all disputed land claims. 

(2) Whether it is advisable, or otherwise, to terminate the 
present system of joint control and if it be so considered, upon 
what fair and equitable terms this can be accomplished. 

(3) Whether the native population, numbering some 60,000 
people, who are the original owners of the respective islands, and 
whose interests are directly affected, should not be consulted as to 
which of the two European Powers who are directly interested 
they would prefer as a governing Power, or whether the matter is 
to be considered and decided as affecting only the six or seven 
hundred Europeans in the group. 

(4) What is the present death-rate amongst the labourers on the 
French and on the English plantations respectively ? 

(5) Whether, if it be considered practicable and desirable that 
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one of the two joint Powers concerned should be dissociated from 
the governance of the group, suitable and adequate provision can 
be made for the protection of all legally acquired rights, for the 
impartial investigation of all claims, and for ensuring all rights 
of citizenship, irrespective of nationality. 

(6) Whether it is practicable or desirable that, instead of the 
present joint control over the whole group, a partition of the group 
can be effected whereby the British Government should have 
supreme control over certain specified islands, and the French 
Government over the remaining islands of the group. 

(7) Whether, if it be considered to be essential to the good 
governance of the group that one only of the present joint Powers 
should have supreme control, any interchange of territory now 
in the possession or under the control of Great Britain should be 
ceded to France, or vice versa, in exchange for all real or assumed 
rights in the New Hebrides. 

With regard to these considerations, I am strongly of opinion 
that the partition of the group between the respective Powers 
would not be found to be either practicable or desirable. The 
missionary societies have stations on all the islands, and both 
British and French residents have trading or planting interests in 
all parts of the group. No partition could be made which would 
be acceptable to the parties concerned or which would amalgamate 
conflicting interests and customs. If, for instance, spirits or fire- 
arms were freely and legally sold on some of the islands, it would 
be practically impossible to prevent their introduction into other 
‘islands where such sales were forbidden. The only feasible plan 
is that one only of the Powers should have the sole governance of 
the group, and the great problem to solve is how this can best 
be effected. This, I believe, can only be done by an exchange of 
territory, and the withdrawal of one of the joint Powers from the 
governance of the group. 


GEORGE Brown, 
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F the son of a small Catholic farmer in the Ulster mountains 
shows talent, wanders alone in the woods to compose poetry, 
and gets up at daybreak, even in summer time, in order to read 
the English classics, the family shake their heads knowingly and 
agree that the lad is destined for the Church. Very often his bent 
is anything save in that direction, but the parents can only conceive 
of one goal for juvenile talent—Maynooth. Over the turf fire at 
night they often talk about their son after he has gone to bed. 
They talk in Irish, so that the lad cannot understand if he happens 
to be awake, and the burden of their conversations is how to find 
ways and means to send little Mickey to the local ecclesiastical 
seminary. Mickey may chance at that moment to mutter in his 
sleep something from Shelley, but the mother, if she happens to 
hear him, only says: ‘‘ Glory be to God! it’s prayin’ the crathure 
“fis, an’ he asleep!”’ 

The humbler Catholic parents in Ulster cannot dissociate piety and 
studiousness. Their type of the bad man is loud and intoxicated. 
A gentle and studious man must (if he belongs to their religion) 
be good. If a boy becomes absorbed in books, and disinclined 
to dance with the colleens or to take part in the rough sports of 
other boys, he is invariably set down as a recruit destined for the 
dark-clad army of Rome. People notice that he does not like to 
beat the mare, to drink, to poach, or to go bird’s-nesting, and 
they say to one another: ‘‘ What a holy cub!’ The father 
discovers that the lad has brought back from the market town 
a tattered, second-hand Ovid, and the find conyinces him of his 
son’s piety, for is not Latin a sacred tongue? ‘The lad is not 
expected to be actively pious, and he only goes to confession and 
communion once a year, when there is a ‘‘ station ” in his father’s 
house or in the neighbourhood. Nevertheless, he finds himself 
treated with a gentle reverence, as one set apart from the world and 
intended for a holy calling. Drunken men cease cursing when 
he appears among them, and colleens with whom he used to play 
never speak to him now, save with a slight restraint. Some of those 
“‘cutties’’ would be glad “to get him ’’—as the blunt Ulster 
expression has it—but already the veil of the sanctuary has fallen 
between him and them. In course of time the boy does become 
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a priest, perhaps a bishop, a cardinal, or the General of a religious 
Order. And, as a rule, he does become religious, and does get 
a vocation—even if he entered Maynooth without one. Maynooth 
ig the great sieve through which those without a call to the priest- 
hood have little chance of passing. To the casual visitor, those 
in control of that great institution may seem genial and iun- 
observant, but they have a keen eye for character and a great 
jealousy in their selection of pastors for that most successful and 
most remarkable of all Celtic institutions—the Irish Catholic 
Church. 

The Ulster Catholic family will make every sacrifice for a son 
who wants to become a priest. Small farmers will cheerfully 
submit to the greatest privations in order to support a boy who 
is “ going on for Maynooth.” I have heard of them, in some 
cases, selling their one horse so as to obtain sufficient money for 
the “ student ” (a word which, in the mouth of the northern farmer, 
invariably means ecclesiastical student). In such cases the farmer, 
his wife, and each of their children that is strong enough, will 
actually do the horse’s work on their little pocket-handkerchief of 
a mountain farm. They will carry creels of turf and incredibly 
heavy loads on their backs, they will do everything save harness 
themselves between the shafts of a cart or plough. For the 
ploughing they will try to utilise a bullock, or they will borrow a 
neighbour’s horse. 

Sometimes a relative of the family who has already been ordained 
will undertake to pay all the boy’s college expenses out of his 
own scanty stipend as curate. Very often the boy works hard 
himself: I believe that, when a lad, the present Cardinal Logue 
used, after a hard day’s work on the farm, to toil over his Latin 
text-books until late into the night. Bishop Kelly, of Derry, had 
to overcome even greater difficulties, for the family could not afford 
the luxury of a dip candle, and he had to spell out his Livy or 
his Virgil by the uncertain flicker of a turf fire. Unfortunately, 
in about seven cases out of ten, the boy fails to qualify educationally 
for Maynooth, or he enlists in the army, or getsa jobasa bar-keeper, 
or simply goes back to the farm. If this failure takes place at the 
seminary, where, as a rule, boys for all professions are educated 
together, it does not matter so much; but if the young man returns 
to the farm from Maynooth, he is “a spoiled Soggarth”’ ever 
after. Something of the ecclesiastical character still clings to him— 
not enough to make men reverence him, but just enough to make 
girls reluctant to marry him. Hesometimesbecomesa schoolmaster, 
but never takes to farming, and generally drifts out of the country. 

A farmer will only submit to the sacrifices I have indicated above 
for the sake of a son who wishes to be a priest in the diocese. And, 
indeed, he is not asked, asa rule, to pay anything for the education 
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of a lad who wishes to go on the-foreign mission or to join some 
of the religious Orders. For the young Irishman who is 
ecclesiastically minded, the foreign mission means Australia, New 
Zealand, or North America; and the Dublin College of All 
Hallows, wherein students for the foreign mission are educated 
gratuitously, is maintained by Colonial bishops. The Irish 
Province of the Dominicans, the Jesuits, and other religious Orders 
requires some payment to be made by the parents of a novice; but 
if an Irish boy desires to join any Continental Province of a 
religious Order, he never has anything to pay. Were it otherwise, 
few religious recruits would ever leave the Irish shore, for, in 
giving her son to the Church, a peasant mother is not altogether 
self-sacrificing. She does not want to lose him altogether. That 
he will ever be a curate in his native parish is extremely unlikely, 
but at all events he is sure to be stationed somewhere in the diocese, 
and therefore easily accessible. With her own eyes she will see 
him comfortably established in life, and, when the time comes for 
her to die, his ghostly ministrations will soothe her passage to a 
world which is as real to her as this world. 

If the boy himself decides to join ‘‘ the Holy Fathers,’’ as the 
regular clergy are called, or to go on the foreign mission, the 
parents are “‘resigned to the will of God,” as they themselves 
piously put it; but, unless they are unable to send him to May- 
nooth, they would prefer him to become a diocesan priest. They 
often use a gentle pressure to bring him round to their way of 
thinking, and occasionally they get the parish priest to reason 
with him on the subject. If he insists on having his way, they 
reverence him more in their hearts than if he were only going to 
Maynooth, but they can never bring themselves to make the same 
pecuniary sacrifices for him. 

But supposing that the lad is thinking of studying for the bar, or 
for some other learned, but unsanctified, profession. What will 
the parents do then? The answer is simple: they will do nothing 
at all; and, if the boy is so foolish as to question them on the 
subject, they will let him know with extreme clearness and emphasis 
that he need expect no sacrifices whatsoever from them. The mother 
will probably be the most sarcastic of the family; and there is 
nothing in the world so biting as the sarcasm of an Ulster peasant 
woman. It has all the rough directness of the Scot, and is barbed 
with a bitter Irish humour of the Ulster kind that makes it rankle 
for many a day. 

“ Aye, aye, Paddy,” the mother will begin, with a carefully 
assumed benevolence of manner. “To be shure, son. So it’s a 
“lawyer ye’re goin’ to be. The lake o’ you is not for the Church. 
“No, youre too shuperior, dear. You're above that. You’d 
““ sooner go gallivantin’ about Dublin an’ spendin’ our hard-earned 
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‘“ money, an’ takin’ to dhrink an’ all sorts of divvelment, an’ 
‘then landin’ back to us a total wreck, like James McGroarty’s 
“son, the draper,” etc., etc. 

The minds of Irish peasant mothers are filled with awful examples 
of neighbours’ sons who have gone to the bad. Gibbering spectres 
of this description bar the way to every profession save the Church. 
“ There’s young Tom Rafferty, Ned’s son, went to be a docthor 
“in Glasgow. Maynooth wasn’t good enough for him, though 
“he was nearly a year there, an’ the whole family workin’ night, 
“ noon, an’ mornin’ to pay for him. But no! Tom was too uppish. 
‘* And ye often heerd me tell what happened to him in the end. 
‘“ Ned McCrossan’s son was a passenger on the same ship, an’ 
“he wrote home the whole story. It kilt the ould man entirely. 
are . Tuk to dhrink he did, and becum a stoker in a ship, an’ 
“wuz killed on the high says—God save uz!—by fallin’ down 
“a leather [ladder] and breakin’ his neck, an’ he dead dhrunk! 
‘Christ save us! [Crosses herself.] Died without the priest— 
‘‘Tawe-stricken pause]—an’ then sewed up in a sack an’ thrown 
‘into the say like a dog. Not a prayer said over him, but some 
‘rigmarole the captain read out of a Protestant prayer-book.” 
“ Much good that did him!” ejaculates with one voice, and in 
a bitterly ironical tone, all the rest of the family. 

It must be admitted that the number of cases like this are 
numerous. Few families, indeed, are without their black sheep. 
The proportion of failures is higher, perhaps, than it isin England, 
but that is because the average English father is less harassed by 
the spectre of poverty, more tolerant of youthful folly, and not 
intent on getting his son into any particular profession. A very 
slight indiscretion may bring about an Irish boy’s dismissal from 
a novitiate or an ecclesiastical college; for instance, I have known 
all the signatories to a harmless round robin to be instantly 
expelled. And when little Mickey suddenly comes home in dis- 
grace from Maynooth, the father feels that his son has been in 
some sense rejected by God Himself. On poor light-hearted 
Mickey the effect is more serious, for he has been taught that in 
many cases the loss of a vocation is followed by the loss of salvation. 
Consequently, an ex-‘‘student’’ is invariably a failure. With 
a new era in Ireland, with more education, more freedom, and the 
opening of other careers to talent, this wastage will gradually 
cease; and, in many ‘‘ profane ” professions, clever Catholic lads 
will doubtless distinguish themselves, even more than they do 
at present. 

However, with that long record of failures whereof I have 
spoken, the timidity of the parents and of the parish priest is 
perfectly comprehensible. There is even a strong prejudice against 
sending boys to England for their education, owing to the many 
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instances on record of such boys going to the bad. In short, 
a peasant mother will not be satisfied until she sees her son locked 
up in an ecclesiastical college, subject to strict discipline, safe from 
bad companions, safe from the deadly fascination of woman, con- 
secrated for ever to the service of the altar. 

If the smart boy of the family proposes to take up medicine, 
his proposal meets with a very, very chilly reception. If he talks 
of engineering or journalism, he is looked upon as mad, for the 
mountain people have no idea what these professions are. Lads 
sometimes read English novels, and declare that they will study 
for the navy or for the mercantile marine. The father has only 
the glimmering of an idea as to what sea-people do for a living. 
The mother has no idea at all, but she suspects the very worst, 
and finally makes her ‘‘ guid ’’ man go to the priest about it. Now, 
for some reason or other, all Irish priests take the same view of 
the sea-faring profession; they hold that it is ruinous to body and 
soul. In their opinion, the sea-farer meets with bad companions, 
is exposed to strong temptations which his exceptional vitality 
makes it difficult for him to withstand, is unable to go regularly to 
his religious duties, is unable to lead a normal family life. Con- 
sequently they do their best to dissuade the would-be Nelson 
from going to sea, and, in all the cases I have known, they have 
been successful. A 

A studious peasant youth who wants to be anything but a priest 
hears some exceedingly straight home truths from his parents, 
his brothers, and especially his sisters. ‘“‘A doctor, you say! 
“Then divvil a penny you'll get from us!” is the depressing, 
but determined, chorus which greets his announcement. 

“ He wants to be a pirfessor, Mary—a pirfessor, no less,” says 
the old farmer to his wife, as they sit at the turf fire. The furiously 
blushing son is present, but the father ignores him, and speaks 
with an assumed mildness, slowness, and precision which—as it 
is meant to do—sears the young man like red-hot irons. The 
farmer does not speak to the boy; he speaks at him; and the better 
to get home his sarcastic thrusts, he slowly goes over the whole 
ground again, though his wife is really more familiar with it thar 
he. She confines herself, however, for the time being, to the part 
of a Greek chorus—a very ironic Greek chorus; and the girls 
occasionally come to her assistance by quoting, with affected 
innocence, some scientific or bookish phrase let fall by their brother. 

“ What g-r-a-a-n-d English we do spake, to be shure! ” exclaims 
Nora, raising her bare arms, with an affectation of wonder and 
admiration which makes the victim wish the ground opened and 
swallowed him. 

“In a short time, begob, we won’t be able to ondherstan’ the 
‘* low, common people about this nebrhood at all, at all,” responds 
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Biddy, with simulated seriousness, a ‘‘ genteel’? accent, and a 
careful pronunciation of the unfamiliar word ‘‘ neighbourhood.” 

If this were a novel, the reader would, in nine cases out of ten, 
be right in assuming that the blushing boy was a hero, whose 
future success would be a triumphant refutation of his father’s 
gloomy predictions. But it is not a novel, and I must confess 
that, as a rule, the father is right in his predictions. If the lad 
takes his advice, he becomes an average good priest. If he tries 
for some other learned profession, he not only fails to reach it, but 
fails all round in life. 

It would almost seem, at first sight, as if discipline were necessary 
to us, ‘‘ the meere Irish.” In the Church or in the military pro- 
fession we succeed, but in professions where there is no such sup- 
porting framework of rules, regulations, and traditions, we are 
not so successful. Maybe the peasant father instinctively feels 
this national limitation, and knows that the stern restrictions of 
Maynooth will keep his boy straight, where the looser discipline 
of a secular college would prove his ruin. The existence of a 
similar feeling at the back of their minds accounts, perhaps, for 
the secret opposition to Home Rule which prevails among the more 
ultramontane of the clergy, especially the regular clergy. 

As a matter of fact, there is no difference in mental calibre 
between the Protestant and the Catholic in Ulster. The pure Irish 
of Tyrone and Tyrconnel exhibited at least as much stubbornness 
and bravery in the reign of Elizabeth as the Scotto-Irish exhibited 
in the reign of James the Second. The ultra-Catholic and ultra- 
Irish Hugh O’Neill— the arche-traytor Tyrone,” as Carew calls 
him—was the most remarkable Ulsterman that ever lived; and, 
curiously enough, he was as cold and English as Sir Edward Carson 
is hot and Irish. Besides, the races have to some extent mixed. 
The Rev. Mr. Kane—otherwise known by those who differed from 
him as “‘ roaring Kane ’’—was a Presbyterian clergyman, and for 
a long time the head of the Ulster Orangemen, though he was 
always proud of the fact that his ancestors were the O’Cahans, a 
very Irish and very Catholic sept. Another Orange leader, the 
Presbyterian clergyman who, at the time the Irish Church was 
disestablished, threatened to kick the Queen’s crown into the 
Boyne, bore the very Irish name of Flanagan. On the 
other hand, we have many Catholics with the non-Irish 
names of Campbell, Agnew, Scott, Hassan, Lambert, Hackett, 
Graham, Cunningham, etc. According to the records of the Ulster 
Plantation, the first man of my own name to come to Ireland was 
a Scotch Presbyterian from Galloway. 

The timidity of the Ulster Catholics was not due, therefore, to 
racial inferiority, but rather to the long religious persecution 
through which they have passed. A conquered people tends 
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inevitably to acquire the servile vices of cringing and secrecy. 
The conquerors tend to acquire the abrupt and masterful manner 
of the slave-driver. A curate is supposed to be the very mildest of 
bipeds, yet the typical Irish Protestant curate in ‘‘ Shirley ’’ had 
a manner which is described by the keen-eyed authoress as more 
befitting a slave-owner than a member of a free community. 
On the other hand, Sir John Davies, Attorney-General of Ireland 
in the reign of James I., writes as follows of the Catholic Irish :— 


‘‘ This Oppression did of force and necessity make the Irish a 
craftie people ; for such as are oppressed and live in flattery are ever 
put to their shifts. . . . Besides, all the Common people have a 
rhyming tune or Accent in their speech, as if they did still smart 
or suffer some oppression.” 


In some districts of Ulster we still find traces of this subserviency 
on the one hand, side by side with traces of that truculence on 
the other. Though the Covenant movement is really based on the 
belief of the Orangemen that those whining ‘‘ Papishes”’ are no 
equals of theirs, we nevertheless find some Ulster Catholics mean 
enough to support that movement. Such subserviency probably 
does more to maintain the barrier between the two sections than 
the wildest rioting of the Belfast Catholics or the most lurid 
language of the Irish-Americans. 

The phenomena which I try to explain are present wherever in 
the world there are oppressors and oppressed. The Bulgarians 
still bear, seared on their very souls, some traces of their long 
subjection to the Turk, while absolute rule gave the Osmanli a 
masterful and dignified manner which, despite the difference of 
teligion, made most foreign ambassadors and travellers vastly 
prefer them to their cringing and mendacious vassals. If the 
English reader dislikes this comparison, I would remind him of 
what Mr. Lloyd George said on March 21st at Huddersfield :— 


“ They [the Orangemen] have constituted the dominant caste in 
Ulster for centuries. Their ideas have governed Ireland for cen- 
turies, and what ideas! They have governed it ruthlessly. There 
is no country in the world which has been governed so relentlessly, 
so brutally as Ireland has been governed. The gibbet, the crow- 
bar, fire and sword have been the weapons of ascendancy in 
Ireland.” 


I would also remind him that Edmund Burke described the Irish 
Penal Laws as being more effective for the degradation of a people 
than all the ten persecutions of Pagan Rome. 

Those Penal Laws were bad enough everywhere, but in Ulster 
they must have been worse than in the Catholic portions of the 
country. Even when they were removed the Catholics failed to 
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regain at once their elasticity. They had been forbidden to aspire 
to any of the learned professions and, even when their freedom 
in that respect was restored, they failed for a time to take advantage 
of the concession. Worldly success seemed curiously fatal to their 
faith, and no wonder, for, before Newman’s time, they were the 
only considerable English-speaking community in the world that 
professed the faith of Rome. English literature was mainly 
Protestant. The English press was entirely and aggressively 
Protestant. Schools were proselytising traps. Government 
colleges were also tabooed. Art, literature, society (with a capital 
S), success, were all associated with Protestantism. William 
Carleton, the author of Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
left Maynooth and took to writing. In Dublin he was drawn into 
the orbit of the educated classes, and became a Protestant. So did 
the national poet, Thomas Moore. So did a great number of lesser 
men—pure Celts, whose sons are now described by that imaginative 
Irishman, Mr. Garvin, as rugged descendants of the Scottish 
Covenanters. 

The result was that the Ulster Catholic came to have a positive 
fear of worldly success in his children, and this fear persisted as 
a dim tradition long after the cause of it had been removed. That 
tradition is still to be found in the mountains of Tyrone and 
Donegal, but it has completely disappeared in the towns; and, 
with the spread of education, it will soon, I hope, be only a memory 
of the past in all parts of Ireland. 

I have endeavoured to indicate above the care with which a 
Catholic farmer protects the faith of a son who seems to be marked 
out for a studious life. Curiously enough, this care is only 
exercised so long as the lad’s future is understood to lie in his own 
country or in the neighbouring island of Great Britain. When 
he is intended for America, the carelessness of both father and 
mother is amazing. We laugh at Dickens for shipping his most 
hopeless characters to the antipodes, and making them undergo. 
there a complete and sudden change for the better, which would be 
impossible in real life. But the canny and intensely suspicious 
Catholic of Ulster has apparently the same blind trust in the 
ameliorating powers of distant climes. Is a smart lad beginning 
to drink and to consort with bad companions? America! Has 
he failed in his examination for Maynooth? America! Or, being 
sixteen years of age, is he still undecided as to what he shall do 
with himself? Well, glory be to God! America will soon help. 
him to make up his mind. There are some festivities the night 
before he sails, and in the morning a group of relatives—not all 
of them sober—see him off at the railway station of the nearest 
market town. This gathering is locally termed a ‘‘ convoy,” and’ 
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sometimes the boy’s father spends as much on entertaining it as 
he would spend on a ‘‘ wake.” 

The father and mother feel keenly the loss of their one talented 
child, but they control their emotions with Spartan fortitude. Like 
most of the Northern Catholics, they are pure Irish, but they seem 
to catch the stoical demeanour of the Scotch, and even their 
cheerful religion gets a slight flavour of Calvinistic gloom. In 
sending their son out of the country they feel that they are doing 
the proper thing, that they are taking the usual course, and the 
whole of public opinion, Catholic and Protestant, is with them. 
Certainly, I do not blame them; they are poor, as a rule, and 
have other children to look after. But the nation I do blame for 
its strange indifference to this constant drain on its life-blood, 
though I hear that the Catholic clergy now oppose emigration, 
owing to the fact that the emigrants or their children are frequently 
lost to the Church. 

Philanthropists interest themselves in the loss of life among 
migrant birds which dash themselves against lighthouses; Mr. 
Galsworthy is angry with Parliament because it does nothing for 
caged songsters; but nobody interests himself much in this 
emigration question. Not, indeed, that the healthy young labourer 
or farmer has much to fear in the New World. I am thinking, 
rather, of the pathetic unpreparedness of those youthful emigrants 
who are “‘ larned,’’ and have studied a little, but done no regular 
manual labour. Those poor, smooth-faced, callow lads go out 
into the world, cheerful as larks, but ignorant as larks of the life 
in front of them. They know a little Latin, a little Irish, and 
sometimes, perhaps, they speak a little French which no French- 
man can understand. They can repeat by heart all the poems of 
Thomas Davis, and some of the speeches of Grattan, but the 
whole trend of their studies, the whole cast of their mind, unfits 
them for the relentless struggle into which they are plunged as 
soon as they cross the Atlantic. A Russian Jew with no knowledge 
of English is in a better condition to make his living. 

I sympathise all the more with these lads, because I once was 
one of them myself. My elder brother had been sent to the 
Antipodes when he was about seventeen, and all trace of him has 
since been lost. Long before I was twenty my turn came. I could 
not decide on a profession, and I was not surprised, therefore, on 
coming home one day from school, to see a new tin trunk outside 
my bedroom door. ‘‘ That’s your plenishin’,’’? said my mother, 
kindly. ‘‘ You’re old enough now to fend for yourself.” 


Francis MCCULLAGH. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PLAN BRIEFLY PROPOSED 
TO THE LONDON DIOCESAN CONFERENCE, 1909. 


| NTEMPERANCE marshals its forces among us in at least two 

divisions. There are: (1) Alcoholic intemperance, or intoxica- 
tion with drink; (2) Voluptuous intemperance, or intoxication with 
pleasure. Of the first, the ravages are familiar; they are painted 
in every pulpit and on every platform. The second scatters its 
injuries less perceptibly ; but, perhaps, with equal ruin. Inwardly, 
voluptuous intemperance is based on a false view of life; of life 
not as “a great and noble calling,” but as a prolonged meal in 
triviality, where the jaded appetite must ever be moved with some 
new sensation and selfishness. Outwardly, voluptuous intem- 
perance uses up untold national labour for its own mean purpose, 
diverting attention and energy from the ends of national sanity, 
honour, rectitude, might. 

Between these two modes of intemperance, alcoholic and 
voluptuous, there are secondary distinctions. 

(a) Speaking roughly and approximately, alcoholic intemperance 
is the specific temptation of the working classes; voluptuous intem- 
perance is the specific temptation of the wealthy.* But the Christian 
Church—if it means anything, if it is not evacuated of its unearthly 
and commanding significance—looks through the class at the man; 
and as it can protect the poor man from his temptation, so it can 
protect the rich man from his. 

(b) Alcoholic intemperance is declining ; the evidence is ample 
and welcome. Voluptuous intemperance is growing ; the evidence 
is abounding and intolerable. From a crowd of witnesses to this 
latter fact take a few. 

* Of course, no clear-cut moral line can be drawn between the strata of society. 
There are sober poor and sober rich; drunken rich and drunken poor; both poor 
and rich, idle and self-indulgent ; both rich and poor exemplary in diligence and 
self-control. But while the evil of drunkenness is on the moral map coloured 
darkest among the poor, and shades off into light tints umong the prosperous, the 
evils of excessive pleasure are coloured darkest among the prosperous, and graduate 
among the poor to comparative paleness. 

Of course, too, no clear-cut economic line can be drawn between the strata of 
society. It is not easy to say precisely who are rich and who are poor. The 
transition from the one section to the other is gradual; in a scientific treatise the 
boundaries would be defined. But for the purpose of this essay the conventional 


division into rich and poor, or into wealthy and working classes, loose though it 
be and inexact, 1s apt and sufficient, 
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Sir Chandos Leigh, in his recent volume Bar, Bat and Bit, utters 
this striking lament :— 

“ The home life of my early days is entirely changed, if it has 
not utterly disappeared. The cult of the lares and penates, which 
marked the most flourishing days of the Roman Republic, has given 
way to a corybantic pursuit of pleasure and excitement.” 

Viscount Bryce, a traveller of rare authority, lately lectured at 
the University of London on ‘‘ Salient Educational Issues.” He 
reported this point against our younger commercial class (the 
Times, January 3rd, 1914) :— 

“ ‘Wherever one travelled abroad—in Mexico, in South America, 
in the Far East—one found the heads of our firms complaining 
that the English youths who came out to them showed less interest 
in their work than did their competitors from the European 
continent. The latter took pains to master the economic facts of 
the country. They learnt its language. They did not spend their 
time in amusement as soon as they quitted the counting-house in 
the afternoon, but worked at subjects profitable for their business. 
This, more than anything else, was the reason why foreign 
competitors had been gaining upon us in many markets.” 


Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P., in his paper read before the Church 
Congress in 1913, formulated for the hundredth time the charge 
(the Labour Leader, October gth) :— 

‘ The evidences of selfish indulgence in luxury which meet one’s 


eyes everywhere show the demoralising effect of riches on those who 
possess them.”’ 


Dr. H. B. Gray, in his arresting book, The Public Schools and 
the Empire, has lately placarded before those who have eyes to see 
the ‘‘ominous resemblance,” again and again noted by other 
patriots, between the commencing decay of ancient Rome and 
certain morbidities of modern England—‘‘ the same growth of 
“ luxury and.desire for bodily comfort; . . . the same love of 
‘ display in social life.” 

The Bishop of London raps the nail on the head. Speaking in 
the Upper House of Convocation, May 7th, 1909, with particular 
reference to betting and gambling,* he declared (the Times, May 
8th) :— 

“ People hardly realised how much in some ways the nation was 
going down in character.” 

A representative body of Churchmen, clerical and lay, insists 
on the same ill omens. At the London Diocesan Conference held 


* An obscure and remote group of Britons, lacking the dignity and prestige 
and high Christian assumption of the Upper House of Convocation, yet latel 
was more direct and courageous in its endeavour. ‘‘ The Grand Jury of York 
County, Ontario, in their presentment yesterday asked that His Majesty and 
Lord Grey should withhold their patronage from racecourses while public betting 
is allowed. Judge Winchester concurred, adding that gambling was the greatest 
evil in England to-day.”—T ke Times, June 7th, 1909. ' 
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in April, 1909, the following resolution was unanimously, or, at 
least, nemine contradicente, carried (the Guardian, May 5th) :— 


““That this Conference protests against the luxury, extra- 
vagance, and undue regard for pleasure often, though by no means 
always, found among the wealthier classes, and urges that practical 
measures be adopted to promote a simpler life, in order to lift the 
national habits into higher planes of self-denial and service for 
the common good.”’ 


A note of practical remedy, or, at any rate, a call for downright 
grappling with this ugly evil among us, was sounded by the Bishop 
of Manchester, as President of the Church Congress, 1908 (the 
Guardian report); a call which, however, has not yet resounded, as 
it ought, with a consenting shout throughout our organised 
Christian ranks :— 


“ I suggest that our religious revival [of the twentieth century] 
may take the form of a Mission to the wealthy.” 


(c) Exactly at this point is exposed the neglect, the nullity, the 
shame of the Church—of the Church in the wide sense,* Anglican, 
Roman, and Free.* To meet the particular and manifest harm of 
alcoholic intemperance the Church has specialised, has concentrated 
her strength, has evoked into being and driven into action Church 
Temperance Societies, Bands of Hope, Inebriate Homes, Police 


*“ The Christian Church is at once a vague and a strictly definite word. It is 
sometimes equivalent simply to ‘ Christendom.’ ”»—Dean Church on Tke Christian 
Church, Oxford House Papers, No XVII. 

t First-hand and painfully complete ıs my knowledge of the Anglican fault: 
my own loved Church is in this regard probably the superlative culprit. But the 
other Christian Communions, too, appear to fail. does not honour the 
Christian force in many respects of the great Nonconforming Churches? their 
witness to conscience? their spiritual fervour? their converting power, especially 
among the virile, worthy middle-class? the variety and scope of their good 
works? Yet, have they together in our time faced and frightened the sins of the 
well-to-do? Again, the Roman Catholic Church can show in history magnificent 
protests against self-indulgence and luxury. That Church can show to-day 
faithful and touching compassions for the poor. In authority, in age, in dimension, 
in sacramental gents that Church can boast a grandeur and can cast a spell of 
its own. But has Roman Catholicism here and now stood up and played the 
Christian part against influential voluptuousness? Has it shared, has it guided, 
has ıt blessed, the rising movement of the people against the excesses and abuse 
of wealth? Its moral failure here is the spur to the Modernist rebuke. “ Not 
only are the “ancient cathedrals, which the Piety of free and faithful peoples in 
the Middle Ages raised to the Blessed Virgin and to sainted patrons, deserted ; 
not only do men no longer care to resort to religion for strength and light for 
their souls, when harassed by everyday fatigues and struggles; not only have 
respect and veneration for the sacred things which men learn to love from their 
cradle disappeared ; but the Church is regarded as an obstacle to the freedom and 
happiness of peoples, the priest is insulted in the street as a vulgar and obscurantist 
parasite, the Gospel and Christianity are regarded as expressions of a civilisation 
which has become obsolete, because of its incompetence to answer to the high ideals 
of liberty, justice, and knowledge, which are agitating and inspiring the masses.” 
(Whar We Want, An Open Letter to Pius X. from a Group of Priests, translated 

rom the Italian by the Ven. Archdeacon Lilley.) So, in the Modernist Reply to 

the Encyclical of Pins X., Pascendi Dominici Gregis, it is said: “The official 
Church’s - . vision of facts is clouded by her ties and attachments to the 
worldly splendour which she enjoyed in a past age.” So Miss M. D. Petre thrusts 
the fine rapier of her irony through the clumsy armour of official Roman Catholic 
pretence, exposing “such words of Christian hope and joy and exultation in the 
death of the just as the Cardinal Archbisho (Mercier) had the happiness of 
uttering in his panegyric of King Leopold of Belgium,” 
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Court Missions, Total Abstinence Pledges, Partial Abstinence 
Pledges, Between Meals Pledges, Support of Licensing Bills, 
Forward Movements, &c. There has been a righteous and apt 
beating of the drums and firing of the cannon. But when it comes 
to the rich man’s fault, to the challenge and effrontery of voluptuous 
intemperance, the Church, in her corporate capacity, has been mute 
and apostate. There is abundant in the Church the familiar and 
tiresome art of polite remonstrance, marked ‘‘ Not too far,” 
deferential, toothless; there is, too, the occasional downright word 
of rebuke, here and there, from some blunt and ignored preacher; 
but from the whole Church as the City of God, as the Fortress of 
God, in England—when, in our day, have been sent out John 
Baptists to face the sins of the powerful? Where, in this corner of 
the campaign, is the thunder and the truth ? 

Yet, in days of old, what splendid surrenders did the leading 
classes of England make for the good of this loved land before 
Godďd’saltar! ‘‘ Writers of the middle ages,” says Hallam, ‘‘ com- 
“pare the knightly to the priestly character in an elaborate 
“parallel, and the investiture of the one was supposed analogous 
“‘ to the ordination of the other. The ceremonies upon this occasion 
““were almost wholly religious. The candidate passed nights in 
“ prayer among priests in a church; he received the sacraments; 
““he entered into a bath, and was clad with a white robe, in allusion 
““to the presumed purification of his life; his sword was solemnly 
“‘ blessed.” More exacting than the knightly vow was the 
monastic; it claimed from the chief families of our country many 
candidates, and found in them, as Montalembert affirms, rarely virile 
brethren, of ‘‘ glorious and manful soul.” And the Reforming 
standard of duty in the Middle Age is held up thus by Wyclif: 
“Since God and his preachers have often asked in churches 
“solemnly that all rich men do truly and wisely give the residue 
“of their goods, over their own sustenance and other needs, in 
* works of mercy to poor feeble lame and blind, they that withhold 
“these goods from these poor men, and waste them in pomp and 
“* gluttony and other vanities, fall under the curse.” 

The old fire of sacrifice is alive among our English well-to-do 
to-day.* It breaks out in countless sparks. Here is one. ‘In the 


* In the House of Lords on the 12th ultimo, Lord Willoughby de Broke moved the 
second reading of a Bill enforcing military service on the well-to-do. Whether or 
no that measure be practicable, in the debate upon it we heard living echoes of the 
old, superb principle—Wodlesse oblige. Lord Willoughby asserted ‘that the enjoy- 
ment of property and comfort was only honourably and morally legitimate so long 
as it was accompanied by the performance of duty.” ‘The kind of people to 
attack,” he declared, “ were . . . those comfortable people, of whom there was 
a considerable and growing number, who, as far as he could see, spent eve 
shilling on their own amusement.” The Lord Chancellor, though opposing the Bill, 
said- “I think it ıs fine that he [Lord Willoughby] should come forward and say 
that. . . there is a higher obligation on the rich than on the poor. That isa 
fine thing "(The Times, March 13th, 1914.) 
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“ British Army,” said Sir Ian Hamilton, presiding at the annual 
meeting of the Royal Army Temperance Association, May 14th, 
1909, “‘ he thanked God the officer did not say ‘ Go on,’ but ‘ Come 
““* on’; so before he accepted the invitation to preside that day he 
“had taken the pledge for a year—{cheers)—really because there 
“ were soldier lads joining the Territorials who might be influenced 
“by his example.” (The Times, May 15th.) But sparks are not 
enough. We want a flame. There are among us innumerable 
noble rich individuals. We want a noble rich society. The first 
act in betterment is to hold up the standard high. The Church can 
do it, if the Church will. The Church can make her appeal first 
to chosen spirits, and can, through them, work on the well-to-do 
mass. She will demand nothing ascetic, nothing monastic, no 
blaze of renunciation, no dramatic, Florentine ‘‘ Burning of the 
“ Vanities ” ; but, for the national welfare, she from the honourable 
rich will demand ideals of endurance rather than of ease—that they 
shall never fail to climb the crags of a difficult and exalted 
patriotism; she will demand an immense washing of the nouveaux 
riches from their thick, muddy worldliness; she will demand from 
all a hot disdain of well-to-do vice, vulgarity, greed. She can do 
it if she will be true to her Flag; if she will not in the presence of 
Dives bend and bargain and compromise; if she will be human and 
unflinching in her summons to the opulent conscience. 

One forward step would be to proclaim in every well-to-do parish 
or congregation a mission. It would be only a step; but it would 
be in the line of our mounting progress. Other like steps have been 
ordinary Parochial Missions, Temperance Missions, Purity 
Missions, Street Missions to the Poor. Now hold a Daily Bread 
Mission to the Rich. The resolutions which are a familiar feature 
in the close of Missions would be shaped for this specificend. And 
to conclude these proposals, publicly thrown out in the hope that 
they may engage ecclesiastical attention and debate, here are offered 
a few samples of resolve :— 

1. I, a Baptised Member of the Church of Christ, recognising the 
grand and simple petition in the Prayer of the Faithful for ‘ Daily 
‘“ Bread,” renounce for myself luxury, extravagance, waste, and 
display. 

2. I hold my property as a trust from God; and in my outlay I 
will endeavour (a) not to favour unproductive expenditure (e.g., for 
purposes of pride, vanity, or self-indulgence), which uses up labour 
for barren ends, leaving behind no abiding good; (b) to favour 
productive expenditure (e.g., for purposes of health, religion, 
education, art, or national honour), which directs labour along fruit- 
ful channels for the permanent and common welfare. 

3. I believe idleness to be a sin, and avow that God has sent me 
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into the world to do some definite and life-long work for Him and 
for my brethren. 

4. I will support all manly and womanly sports, pastimes, and: 
amusements which may bring joy and renewal to the toiling lives. 
of the nation; but I will set my face as a flint against that selfish 
abandonment to pleasure, that voluptuousness which eats like a 
canker into the heart of great peoples. 

5. Believing that my beloved England is now being urgently 
beset with these said temptations and perils, I join the Crusade 
herein for her protection as a humble soldier of the Cross of Christ. 


HUBERT HANDLEY. 


THE DUTCH IN MALAYSIA. 


4“ HE Dutch have been in Malaysia for upwards of 300 years,” 

a German importer of Singapore said to me in the course of a 
recent conversation; “the British about a hundred, and the United 
“í States a little over a decade: I would rate their respective show- 
“ings as colonisers in direct proportion to their periods of oecupa- 
“tion.” This is an extreme statement of an opinion that one i8 sure 
‘to hear expressed many times in the course of a sojourn in the Far 
East, and, as opportunity for anything approaching a comprehen- 
sive, first-hand investigation is rarely possible, it is not surprising 
that one often adopts it as one’s own and carries it away for dis- 
semination in other parts of the world. Thisarticleis not a defence of 
British policy in the Malay Peninsula, nor of that of the United 
States in the Philippines (though what each nation has accomplished 
in these respective fields of endeavour is justly entitled to rank 
among the highest accomplishments of colonial achievement), but 
merely a very sketchy picture of present-day conditions in the 
Dutch Indies. 

It is unfortunate, in a way, that the only portions of the Dutch 
East Indies which foreigners seem ever to visit are also almost the 
-nly ones especially worthy of note for agricultural development 
-or the economic well-being of their peoples. Americans from the 
Philippines go to the Minahasa Peninsula of Celebes and British 
visitors to Sumatra and Java, and all of them appear over-prone to 
judge the whole group from what they find at these points. As 
-well try to form an opinion of India from a trip by the mail between 
Bombay or Calcutta, or of the Philippines from a journey about 
the Luzon littoral. 

The Minahasa Peninsula, which reaches out like a hand beckon- 
ing visitors from the Philippines to its hospitable shores, is peopled 
with the only extensive body of Christians in the Dutch Indies. 
‘Careless, fun-loving, of fair mental capacity, and with a certain 
tendency toward intermittent spells of labour, they are just the 
people calculated most forcibly to impress the passing tourist; but 
not in the whole length or breadth of the great archipelago is there 
to be found a people to compare with them for attractiveness. All 
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the rest (except for the small Christian community at Ambon and a 
few Buddhists and Hindus at scattered points in Java and in Bali 
and Lombok) of the inhabitants of the countless islands are 
scowling, betel-chewing Mahomedans of much the same disposition 
as the fanatics of the North-Western frontier of India, who furnish 
the dreaded “ ghazis” that terrorise the bazaars of Peshawar and 
Kohat. 

It is the sunny Minahasans, with their politeness to strangers, 
their neat thatched houses, their clean and well-swept yards, that are 
principally responsible for the good impression that the peninsula 
makes on the visitor. The rest houses are clean and most moderate 
in their charges, but the best of the roads are not nearly equal in 
construction to the average in the Federated Malay States, nor is. 
there nearly so great an evidence of agricultural industry. As for 
the rest of Celebes, except Macassar, which is a large and growing 
port, it is just about the same trackless wilderness, and its people 
are the same sullen savages, as they were when the first of the 
Portuguese navigators ventured into those uncharted seas. 

Java is one of the most densely populated regions in the world, 
and to compare that island with the Federated Malay States or the 
Philippines on other than a relative basis is manifestly unfair. Its 
48,708 square miles—it is about a tenth larger than Cuba and a fifth 
larger than Luzon—support a population in excess of 30,000,000. As 
a great part of the island is mountainous, the people have crowded 
the arable sections until the latter are far more densely populated 
than any considerable areas of China, Japan or India, and are 
exceeded in this respect, I believe, only by Barbados, the diminutive 
hive of negroes in the West Indies. Java was “one great garden” 
however, and the people industrious workers long before the arrival 
of the Dutch upon the scene. Under their powerful independent 
Sultans the people were made to toil as did the Egyptians under 
the Pharaohs, and evidences of their labours still remain in the 
extensive ruins of Buddhist and Hindu temples. The industry of 
the present-day Javanese is fortuitous; he works not because—as 
is often erroneously stated—the Dutch compel him to, but under the 
goad of a far sterner master, necessity. The Javanese, like the 
Chinese, Japanese and British Indian, must work or starve. 

Climate is a less important factor in the industry of an agricul- 
tural people than density of population. In the very heart of the 
tropics, where the density of settlement is sufficient to force them 
to it, as in Java and parts of Southern India, the peasants work 
as do no farmers in the temperate latitudes, who must labour only 
against floods or droughts and the long, unproductive winter. The 
Javanese is probably not much more of a worker to-day than he was 
before the coming of the Dutch, but the end which the latter put to 
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the hitherto incessant internecine wars has made his labour more 
productive. ‘ 

The countless centuries of bitter struggling behind the Chinaman 
have so bred the work habit into the bone that he is a steady, con- 
sistent toiler wherever he is placed, this continuing true even after 
his industry has put him beyond the pinch of want. Strangely, this 
does not appear to hold good with the Javanese. The question I 
was continually asking in the Dutch Indies, when—after having 
seen the packed multitudes of the principal island fairly crowding 
each other for breath—the rich but unpeopled lands of Sumatra, 
Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas and New Guinea came successively 
under my observation, was “Why don’t you scatter a few of the 
“surplus millions of Java around among these islands, and thus 
“kill two birds with one stone by relieving the congestion of the 
“one and increasing the productivity of the others? ’’ The answer 
from Dutch officials, planters and business men—and Chinese and 
Arab traders expressed themselves in the same vein—was, in effect, 
that in an amazingly short time—in from two to five years—the 
Javanese set down amidst the plenty of the jungles became as 
indolent as the native himself. I also recall having been told by a 
Dutch planter in Surinam, South America, that the importation of 
Javanese coolies had proved a failure through their indolence, and 
that they were being replaced by West Indian blacks. And it was not 
long ago that the manager of a British North Borneo rubber planta- 
tion told me that his best labour was Chinese, and that even the 
treacherous Joloanos from the Sulu Archipelago had proved of 
more use than the Javanese. This merely to show that those who 
are holding the Javanese up as a paragon of industry have not 
gone over-deeply into the subject. 

The railroad connecting one end of Java with the other was com- 
pleted fifteen or twenty years ago, and there are now a number of 
extensive branches running north and south from the main “‘ trunk.” 
The gauge is metre, but the standard of construction is not nearly 
up to that of the F.M.S. railways, nor to either the British or 
American-built lines in the Philippines The locomotives and 
tolling stock are not up to the standard in the latter colonies, the 
fares are about the same, and the accommodation is not so good. 
‘The Staatspoor or State Lines of Java are paying handsomely, but 
for many years the earnings were requisitioned for railway construc- 
tion in the Netherlands. It is for this reason, doubtless, that the 
long-contemplated purchase of the Batavia-Buitenzorg Line, which 
‘is privately owned, is still hanging fire for want of funds. . Except 
for short lines at Padang and Deli on Sumatra, and a few miles of 
‘track on the island of Madura, across the Strait from Soerabaya, 
there is no railway in the Dutch Indies outside of Java. 
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Javan cart roads are much like many articles of trade with which 
Germany is flooding the Eastern market—they look like the real 
thing at first glance, but will not stand the test of comparison or 
use. Not even in the mountains, where crushed rock is plentiful on 
account of the grading, are the roads constructed according to 
anything approaching the best practice. In the populous plains 
country of Northern Java broken rock is rarely, if ever, used. Round 
sea shore pebbles, bound together with dirt or clay and sanded, are 
substituted for that really indispensable adjunct to first class road- 
building, and while all the roadways are well graded and especially 
well drained, the surface breaks up easily. F ortunately, they are 
not called upon to withstand heavy automobiling or teaming wear. 

Outside of the oil fields of Borneo and Sumatra, and the tobacco 
plantations in the north-eastern portion of the latter, all of the Dutch 
Indies, with the exception of Java—an area close on 540,000 square 
miles—show an average of development far behind that of the most 
backward states of the Malay Peninsula or the least developed 
islands of the Philippines. Week after week I coasted them from 
Sumatra to New Guinea—island by island and port by port—and 
always the same picture: a crescent of beach, a line of thatch 
trading stores, and a waiting pile of jungle products. Now and 
then there are some nutmegs or copra; but for the most part it is an 
endless succession of damar, sago flour, ebony and ratongs, and 
cases of the skins of the Bird of Paradise and cages of parrots and 
strange animals. In Celebes there are no extensive planting enter- 
prises to speak of, and in all the Moluccas only three or four. 
Beyond a few strips of cocoanuts, all this huge area is as guiltless of 
cultivation as it was a thousand years ago. 

It is the rich and beautiful Moluccas—the “ Spice Islands” of 
history, the finding of a western way to which was the loadstone 
which drew Columbus to the accidental discovery of a new world 
—that are the most attractive group of the Dutch Indies; and it is 
there, too, that the short-sightedness, not to say slothfulness, of the 
Dutch policy has left its deepest marks. Many of the great clove 
plantations of Ternate and Banda—the prizes for which floods of 
Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, and even English blood were poured 
upon the Moluccan coasts through two centuries—are trackless 
jungles. In both Ternate and Banda ruins of the old stone homes 
of the Portuguese and early Dutch may be traced far beyond the 
limits of the still decaying towns of the present day. Trade is 
entirely in the hands of Chinese and Arabs, and west of Celebes, 
not even in the prosperous little city of Ambon 
Dutchman in business. These islands have been 
out and abandoned like exhausted mines. 


At two or three ports each in Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, 


» Is there a single 
wastefully worked 


and 
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the Moluccas, there are small wharves at which steamers can moor; 
in the hundreds of other ports, large and small, goods are picked 
up from, and discharged to, the beach. At many points even a 
light wind from an unfavourable direction makes the working of 
cargo impossible, and a month or two has to go by before there ‘is 
another call. Cargo is handled almost entirely in the steamers’ 
boats, not one port in twenty being able to afford to maintain even 
a single lighter or barge. 

Speaking of steamers, it would be doing the Dutch the greatest 
injustice to write of Insulinde without saying something of the most 
excellent transportation services afforded by the subsidised company 
which has a monopoly—as far as Dutch lines are concerned—of the 
inter-island business) This company has a fleet of over sixty 
vessels, ranging from small river boats to modern passenger steamers 
of over 4,000 tons. It transports all troops and stores for the 
Government, the subsidies from which service must make up most 
of the profit on a good many of the runs. It seems, indeed, a pity 
that so up-to-date and comprehensive a service as this should be 
wasted in an almost stagnant trade. I recall instances where, time 
and time again, one of the large modern steamers by which I was 
voyaging would sacrifice a day in visiting some tiny port where only 
a boatload or two of damar or ratongs, or a single raft of hardwood 
would be waiting. This was especially the case about the Moluccas 
and Celebes, where the competition of an aggressive German line is 
being severely felt. 

Holland has about 35,000 troops scattered through the Indies. 
The rank-and-file of these are mostly native levies. The non-com- 
missioned officers are both half-caste and Dutch, and even some of 
the commissioned officers are of mixed blood. The soldiers, though 
miserably paid, and housed, in most instances, in barracks of thatch, 
are fairly armed, well dressed, and have a robust, healthy appear- 
ance. They are far less soldierly than the average Indian Sepoy, 
however, and I should be surprised to learn that they are anywhere 
near as useful. 

Java, Borneo, and the Moluccas have been at peace for a number 
of years, but in Sumatra, parts of Celebes and anywhere in New 
Guinea, until very recently the Dutch could have a fight whenever 
they cared to send the troops. Their campaigns have never been 
brilliant, and for the most part the wars have been a matter of each 
side fighting the other to a standstill. Sumatra, as rich naturally 
as Java, three times as large and far more advantageously situated 
geographically, is only pacified along the coast, and at many 
points, for a long time yet, attempts to push development far into 
the interior will re-open hostilities. Dutch New Guinea is as wild 
as it ever was, but there will never be serious fighting there on 
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account of the looseness of the tribal organisations of the Papuans. 
The military expenditure for last year was in the vicinity of 
36,000,000 guilders—a little less than 45,000,000 sterling. 

Many in the East are under the impression that the Dutch rule 
in the Indies is a severe one, that they ‘‘ make the people work,” 
as one hears it so often expressed. So far is this from being true, 
that I may say that one of my pleasantest surprises in those islands 
was in observing continually the humane and kindly manner in 
which the natives were treated. An interminable list of Sultans are 
paid really generous allowances, and in some instances are permitted 
to retain extensive districts which they themselves collect taxes from. 
Little, indeed, has been done to change old practices and customs, 
nor has extended or systematic Christian missionary work been 
encouraged, Mahomedanism is probably more strongly entrenched 
to-day than in the time of the Portuguese. The only thing 
approaching an attempt to “make the people work” has been the 
building of certain pieces of road with compulsory labour, a practice 
which is no whit different in theory from the American one of 
levying a poll-tax upon the man who does not care to do his 
allotted day’s work a year upon the roads in person. 

The absence of schools in the Dutch Indies is by no means as pro- 
nounced as the advocates of the ‘‘ repressive ’’ policy in British and 
American Malaysia would have one believe. In even the meanest of 
the little coastal villages of Celebes and the Moluccas I saw schools 
in session, and well attended. They were poor affairs, the best of 
them; rickety, dirt-floored shacks of sago thatch which would cut 
a sorry figure beside the worst of the new village schools in the 
Philippines. Still they were schools, and instruction in the “ Three 
“Rs” was being as seriously, and apparently as successfully, dis- 
pensed as in many a country school in England or America. “We 
“would have more schools and better ones,” a Dutch resident of the 
Moluccas told me, “but on the sale of a hundred or two piculs of 
“damar a month there is not enough money in any of the villages to 
“support them, while with a deficit constantly facing the Govern- 
“ment in Batavia, there is no help to be expected from that quarter. 
“But do not believe that we do not desire to educate the people 
“better, or that we are afraid of the result of so doing.” Much 
that I heard in similar vein has convinced me that the backwardness 
of education in the Dutch Indies is due, not to the desire of the 
Government to “ keep the people down,” as I have so often heard it 
put, but to the fact that the Dutch, with a short-sightedness which 
has characterised their policy from the outset, have wanted the 
money for other purposes. It is due to a similar short-sightedness 
that the Indies, from being the chief support of Holland, are 
coming to be its heaviest burden. The deficiency for 1907 was 
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3,863,928 guilders; for 1908, 2,450,000 guilders; for 1909, 
13,778,900 guilders; and for 1910, 15,250,000 guilders. For 191i 
I have not the figures, but the deficit was expected to reach nearly 
20,000,000 guilders. A guilder is equal to about one shilling and 
eightpence. 

The Government Gardens at Buitenzorg are incomparably the 
finest of their kind in the tropics, and with their matchless library 
are the Mecca of botanists from all parts of the world. But of 
practical experiment work for the benefit of the people there has 
been little—nothing to compare with what is going on in India or the 
Philippines—and no systematic attempts have been made to bring 
even such knowledge as has been gained to the attention of the 
small farmers. These latter know little of fertilisation, rotation 
of crops or other means of renewing exhausted land, and as a result 
their small holdings are becoming increasingly unproductive year 
by year. The big Javanese sugar, tea, coffee and rubber planta- 
tions are intelligently and economically run, but far too much of 
their dividends have gone to Holland instead of having been 
expended in pushing development in the Indies. Steady drains of 
this kind to the home country, without a concomitant increase of the 
islands’ productivity and taxable capacity, have been responsible for 
the increasing deficits I have noted. Now, when the periods of 
surpluses seem to have gone for good, there is scant hope of help 
from Holland. This deplorable condition is a direct result of the 
“ sufficient-unto-the-day” policy which has characterised the 
administration of Insulinde from the first. In support of this view 
I will quote a German economist who has recently returned to 
Europe from a tour of the Dutch Indies. He says: 


“ After a close look into present conditions, an unprejudiced 
judge of Dutch Colonial policy would have to admit that the British 
—who in Colonial matters have left the Dutch far behind—rightly 
judge the Dutch Colonial administration when they say ‘ the fault 
of the Dutch is in giving too little and asking too much.’ While 
Britain has followed the bigger, more far-seeing Colonial policy, 
and has not hesitated to lay out large sums for the uplifting of her 
Colonies, the Dutch, with their short-sighted shop-keeper’s spirit, 
have always striven to extract money out of their Colonies as 
quickly as possible, and have given little thought to opening richer 
and more lasting revenue springs by a larger present outlay.” 


The concluding sentence of the article from which the above is 
taken is so good an indirect endorsement of the British and 
American Colonial policies as opposed to that of the Dutch, that I 
cannot refrain from setting it down here. 


“t As the seed is, so is the harvest,’ is practically true in the 
Colonial realm, quite apart from the fact that a colonising people 
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must not exclusively regard its own pecuniary advantage, but 
keep in view higher political and ethical aims, namely, the 
physical and spiritual progress of the native population, and the 
linking of their interests to those of the Motherland. ” 


In last year’s Dutch Indies budget estimate of 175,000,000 
guilders, less than 7,000,000 were included for conservation, road- 
building, or any other things which could be classed as measures 
for the economic betterment of the people, a mere trifle—especially 
allowing for the differences of population—compared to what is 
being spent in the Federated Malay States, Straits Settlements, and 
the Philippines for similar purposes. 

In conclusion I would call attention to the fact that this article 
makes no pretence of being a study of the Dutch administration in 
the East Indies—one who has spent years there where I have spent 
months would be presumptuous in writing under that head—but if 
my observations, superficial though they may be, will serve to show 
the almost ridiculous fallaciousness of the contentions of so many in 
the East who have deluded themselves—and others—into believing 
that “the Dutch way ” is the one for India, the Malay Peninsula, or 
the Philippines, or that it is even the best system for the Dutch Indies 
themselves, I will deem it well worth while to have set them down. 


LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 


SOME HINDRANCES TO THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT. 


VERY movement towards a higher life has to be prepared for 

a very dangerous stage in its progress, when its champions, 

weary of delay, and feeling more and more keenly the distance of 

the ideal to be realised, begin to look out for short cuts, which, by 

abandoning some part of their principles, will bring them, as they 
think, a step or two nearer to their goal. 

Now, I have noted three such compromises which some 
promoters of the Peace Movement are disposed to accept; and 
all three would do terrible injury to the cause. 

The first and most inconsistent of these compromises is due to 
a want of faith in their own principles. There is a readiness to 
believe that, after all, the sword must come in, at some stage or 
other, to secure the suppression of the use of the sword. In saying 
this I am not thinking chiefly of that affection for a special race, 
which, as in the case of the Balkan War, led so many pacifists to 
believe that here, at least, was an exception to the general rule, and 
that the terrible oppressions which the subject races of Turkey had 
endured were a convincing proof that, in this case, war would 
not ‘‘ endless war still breed,” but would be the surest road to peace 
and liberty. I am rather thinking of the far more dangerous pro- 
posal that, when arbitration has been accepted in place of war as the 
method of deciding national differences, that very arbitration should 
be enforced by an international fleet or army against any nation 
which resists the decision of the Arbitral Court. Now, it must surely 
be recognised that to return to methods of force, after accepting the 
principle of arbitration, is a distinct admission that pacific remedies 
are failures. Nor is it at all clear that these instruments of coercion, 
when once provided, would be used solely for coercing a recalcitrant 
champion of war. I once saw a plan set forth by a French pacifist 
for this international coercion; and, with the ruthless logic of his 
nation, he pointed out the many other purposes to which it could 
be applied with advantage. All separate national life would be 
thus endangered; and the special offender would feel that he was 
just as much being crushed by brute force as were those champions 
of freedom whom the Holy Alliance condemned at Laybach and 
‘Verona. Of course, to those who have not studied the history of 
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arbitration it seems natural, and even probable, that the decisions 
of the Hague Tribunal should, at least occasionally, be resisted by 
those to,whom they are unfavourable. But some of us can remember - 
the intense unpopularity of the Alabama arbitration, and its com- 
plete acceptance by its most bitter opponents as being preferable 
to war. 

If, then, a mere “‘ scratch ” tribunal, like that which decided the 
Alabama claims, could be submitted to without an attempt at resist- 
ance toits decisions, why should it be Utopian to expect a more cheer- 
ful acceptance for the decrees of the much more carefully selected and 
trained tribunal which we hope to secure at the Hague? And, if 
there are any who suppose that the submission to the Alabama 
Arbitration Court was due to some exceptional reverence for law 
inherent in the British nation, it may be well to remind them how 
Bismarck, ‘‘ the man of blood and iron,’’ consented to submit to 
the Pope the rival claims of Germany and Spain to the Caroline 
Islands, and that he and his Protestant nation accepted the Papal 
decision in favour of Spain. Surely, then, it would be better to 
run the very slight risk of the disobedience of some rather back- 
ward State to the decrees of the Hague Tribunal, than to 
abandon the very principle which we are trying to establish, by 
returning to the use of force after accepting the rules of law. 

There is a second danger before us, which is closely connected 
with the one just dealt with. It is the excessive belief in the 
influence of the so-called Great Powers, and the consequent 
ignoring of the rights of the small States. We constantly hear 
it said : If England and Germany would only agree with each other 
the peace of the world would be secured. Sometimes the require- 
ments are a little extended, and we are told that if the Triple Entente 
and Triple Alliance would co-operate, the peace of Europe, at any 
rate, would be beyond danger. Here again, somehow, we seem to 
hear an echo of the voices of Metternich and Alexander I. And 
there is this difference between the position of the Holy Alliance 
and that of the proposed Six Power League. At the Congress of 
Vienna, and during the period which followed, the small States 
were, in the main, just struggling into existence, and the Holy 
Alliance had just to rap each head as it appeared above the ground. 
But the new League of the Great Powers would have to deal with 
full-grown States. Indeed, at the beginning of the Balkan Wars, 
the Great Powers seemed almost to think that their rôle as dictators 
of Europe was played out. But now that the outcome of those 
wars has left the Balkan States with their hands on each other’s 
throats, the Great Powers have again the chance of exploiting the 
small ones, and producing that kind of peace of which Shelley said: 


“* Peace—means death, when monarchs speak ”’ 
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, —the very opposite of that peace with freedom for which Shelley 


and all true pacifists have longed. 

The third danger which confronts the Peace Movement is the 
tendency to a too great reliance on millionaires. No doubt this 
danger threatens other good causes as well; nor is its special 
inconsistency with peace principles as apparent at once as are the 
other two concessions to the spirit of the times. 

Whatever attraction this alliance may have for the promoters 
of other movements, it does seem as if the grandiose effect, at which 
millionaires so often aim, is better produced by a peace palace or 
the starting of a great peace fund than by anything else short of 
the presentation of a Dreadnought to the service of the country. 
And yet there are few causes that can be so fatally injured by 
this reliance as can the Peace Movement. There are, no doubt, 
excellent efforts for the common good which are unavoidably 
dependent, to a certain extent, upon bricks and mortar. Whena 
school or a hospital is built, if the accommodation and the sanitary 
arrangements are good, a definite step forward has been made in 
the promotion of education and health; and if these buildings can 
be more quickly and efficiently secured by one man’s donation of 
a few thousands, rather than by the slow processes of collection 
from many subscribers, no doubt so much time and labour have been 
saved, and no harm done. But neither a Peace Palace, nor even 
a large fund for paying peace lecturers, is necessarily a step nearer 
to the establishment of real peace. What we desire is that the 
need of working for peace, and the real value which we expect to 
secure by its arrival, should be brought home to the main body 
of our countrymen and women; and this can only be done by 


` inducing them to sacrifice something for the cause. Time and 


money must be given by those who feel it something of an effort 
to give them; payment for publication of books and, where 
necessary, for the service of lecturers and the hire of public halls, 
must be made by those who really feel the desire to learn more 
about these matters, or who will take real pains to teach others. 
Militants are only too much inclined to think that pacifists are lazy, 
self-indulgent, and cowardly people, who are shrinking from 
danger and trouble. That is the special slander which we have 
to refute. But we can never refute it if we allow our work to be 
done by millionaires, who are willing to scatter about large cheques 
to promote their newest hobby, and secure another “‘ feather in 
‘* their caps.” Our cause can only be brought to triumph by those 
who are willing to suffer, to labour, to run risks, while content 
to remain in obscurity to the end of their lives. 


C. E. MAURICE. 


LEGAL AID FOR THE POOR. 


N no aspect of life is the maxim that the destruction of the poor 
is their poverty more strikingly illustrated than in respect of 
their legal difficulties. English jurisprudence assumes that every- 
body knows the law; but the assumption is notoriously unjustified 
by the facts. And as our law remains in large part a mystery, 
much of it buried in the recesses of innumerable law reports, much 
of it hidden in a maze of unintelligible statutes, it is very difficult 
for the layman, rich or poor, to discover by his own efforts what 
are his rights and obligations. The difficulty of the law makes 
legal advice expensive, and the State has not yet initiated a scheme 
of legal insurance by which the poor man when in trouble may 
obtain free legal advice. Nor does it provide in England, save 
very exceptionally, free legal medicine in the shape of professional 
assistance in litigation. If haply the poor man should need to 
go to law to obtain justice, or if he should be sued by another, he 
is in a desperate plight. Suppose he were able to bring a 
suit against one of his own class in the County Court—the Poor 
Man’s Court as it is called, perhaps ironically, because mainly 
employed by creditors of the poor man—the proceedings are apt 
to resemble a sport common on board ship known as ‘‘ blind- 
“ boxing.” As there the combatants hit wildly in the air, so in 
the blind litigation they hurl wild questions at each other without 
effect. The dearness of Justice means often the denial of Justice, 
and it is only in rare cases, and those not always the most deserv- 
ing, that the English system grants the poor man any relief by 
allowing him to sue or be sued asa pauper. Hence, while the law 
itself is equal between rich and poor, its administration sets up a 
gross inequality between the two classes; and an idea is fostered 
among working-men that the law and the Courts are created, not 
for the good of the community, but for the purpose of enabling 
the wealthy to obtain an unfair advantage over their fellows. 

In all civil and criminal proceedings the poor are at a serious 
disadvantage. The inadequacy of the present rules for securing 
them legal aid has recently engaged the attention alike of a Royal 
Commission, the judges, the Bar, and the solicitors; and the 
moment is, therefore, opportune for considering (a) what are the 
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present facilities; (b) how far they fall short of what is required in 
the interests of justice, and (c) how they may best be amended ? : 

First, as regards criminal cases. A few years ago, indeed, an 
Act was passed (the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 1903) which 
empowers the committing justices on sending the prisoner for 
trial, and the Judge of an Assize Court, or Chairman of a Court of 
Quarter Session, at any time after reading the depositions, to 
certify that the prisoner ought to have legal aid where, from the 
nature of the defence set up by him before the committing justices, 
it appears desirable in the interests of justice. But there are 
several pitfalls in this Act for the poor prisoner, and it is far from 
insuring him the aid he may need. He must, first of all, prove 
that he has not the means to pay for legal assistance; he must have 
made a statement of his case at the police-court or before the 
magistrates, because the Judges have held in their wisdom that 
there is no power to certify for legal aid if he reserves his defence ; 
finally, he must persuade the Chairman of Sessions, or the 
Recorder, of the deservingness of his application. 

The provision for the poor litigant in civil cases, however, 
is still more unsatisfactory. An ancient statute of Henry VII. 
provided that such persons as were poor were to be admitted to sue 
in forma pauperis, and it required attorneys and barristers to give 
their services free. And in Scotland from the fifteenth century a 
continuous system of legal aid has flourished. But in England 
the hard spirit of the eighteenth century dried up the springs of 
charity in the legal profession. The law of maintenance which 
makes it an offence to intermeddle in an action that in no way 
belongs to one, by maintaining either party with money, or other- 
wise to prosecute it or defend it, remained, indeed, limited by the 

rule that a man might, out of charity, maintain the suit of his near 
kinsman or poor neighbour. But the privilege was more often 
used by a rich man to vent his grievance against a rival by sup- 
porting a poor tool to bring a suit, than to relieve the grievances 
of the poor man himself. The Bar asa profession made no effort 
to maintain causes for those who could not pay for their services. 
In the nineteenth century the Tudor statute was repealed, and in 
its place certain rules of the High Court were made for regulating 
proceedings by or against paupers; and those rules remained, till 
the other day, the sole official provision for poor litigants. 
Paradoxically enough they were not applied expressly to the Poor 
Man’s Tribunal—the County Court—and in practice it is almost 
unknown for the benefit of free legal aid to be accorded there. 
Not many more than a hundred Pauper suits a year were brought 

~ under the rules in the High Court, and in the lower tribunals the 

rules were a dead letter. 
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Voluntary agency has of recent years attempted to fill the defects 
in the judicial machinery of the State. Starting in the United 
States, it has become the practice to associate with University 
settlements and kindred institutions a Poor Man’s Lawyer who, on 
regular days of the week, gives free legal advice to poor applicants. 
There are upwards of twenty centres of the kind in London alone, 
where aid is given; and one or more in each large provincial town. 
In many of these, forty or fifty applicants are heard at each sitting 
of the lawyer. Those who give advice are usually young solicitors 
and barristers, and the most common troubles of the applicants 
with which they deal are disputes between husband and wife, appli- 
cations for workman’s compensation, street accidents, and matters 
between landlord and tenant. The Poor Man’s Lawyers for the 
most part restrict themselves to the giving of advice or the writing 
of letters, and do not undertake legal proceedings on behalf of their 
clients. They diagnose the case, but stop short at the operation. 
Self-help may be possible in some cases, but in others professional 
assistance is required, and the need of some special body to provide 
this led, in 1907, to the foundation of a Central Legal Aid Society, 
which has as its objects to organise the provision of legal aid under 
the existing law and procedure, ‘‘ and to promote any amendment 
“thereof which may seem desirable by legislative rules of Court, 
“ professional regulations, or otherwise.” 

Excellent, however, as is the work of these voluntary societies, 
it is partial in its operation, and insufficient for the needs of the 
poor who require legal assistance. And the defect in the State 
machinery has led to the growth of a different and unsatisfactory 
class of Legal Aid Society, run, in many cases, by unscrupulous 
practitioners, not in connection with any philanthropic institution, 
but as a private speculation. The members of these Societies pay 
a small weekly or monthly contribution in consideration of the 
lawyer conducting any legal business they may require; and, if 
proceedings are taken, an arrangement is often made that the 
lawyer shall share the proceeds. The practitioners who organise 
these societies sail perilously close to the law against ‘‘ champerty,”’ 
which prohibits such bargains to divide the land (campum partiri) 
sued for on condition that the champertor shall! carry on the action. 
The societies tend also to encourage blackmailing actions brought 
in the names of poor litigants against persons of substance who 
have no means of recovering their costs if successful; and it is this 
evil, perhaps, more than the hardships of the poor in the Court, 
which has recently opened the eyes of the profession to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the existing rules of pauper procedure. 

There is scarcely a civilised country which does not make more 
generous provision than England for assisting the poor in its 
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courts, and English lawyers have not had to look further than 
Scotland to find a model for reform. The assistance given both 
in the superior and inferior Courts of that country to poor 
litigants in civil cases is most complete, and the ladder of 
legal aid is as well constructed as the ladder of learning. 
In Scotland, then, at every stage the working-man can obtain 
free professional help, and the administration of justice is rendered 
equal, so far as human effort can make it, between rich and poor. 
The number of persons who annually apply for admission to the 
Poor’s Roll is, in the Court of Session (corresponding to our High 
Court) about one hundred and twenty, and in the Sheriff’s Courts 
about two thousand; and more than three-fourths of the applica- 
tions are granted. The figures are eloquent of the unsatisfied need 
of the poor in England. In criminal cases, save in the Police 
Court, the pauper has the benefit of gratuitous professional services 
without applying formally to the Court. Yet in Scotland the 
voluntary legal dispensary flourishes side by side with the judicial 
arrangements for helping the poor. Many troubles among the 
working classes, no less than among the rich, can be remedied 
without legal proceedings by the intervention of a little tact, and 
for this purpose the Poor Man’s Lawyer fills a definite function, 
which, though more restricted than that of his English colleague, is 
for that very reason more efficiently carried out. He gives advice 
in domestic disputes between husband and wife, and parent and 
child ; he assists the poor creditor to recover the money due to him, 
the poor heir or legatee to obtain the benefit to which he is entitled. 

Turning to foreign systems, every European country and several 
States of the United States make much more generous provision 
for the poor than England. In France the rules which regulate 
L’ Assistance Judiciaire Gratuite are second only in completeness 
to those which appertain in Scotland. Here, too, there is attached 
to each Court of Justice a quasi-tribunal of representatives of the 
legal bodies, who adjudicate both on the poverty and the goodness 
of the cause of the applicant for assistance; and here, too, a regular 
staff of poor man’s agents and advocates is appointed by the pro- 
fessional corporations not only in the central but also in the 
departmental courts. It is a condition of admission to the Bar that 
the student shall have taken his part, during the last period of his 
training, in connection with the Bureau which regulates this 
service. The same system holds in Belgium, and the number of 
cases in which gratuitous assistance is given in any one year at 
Brussels alone approaches one thousand five hundred. Moreover, 
in France, Germany, Denmark, and Switzerland the expenses of 
witnesses and printing, etc. (which in Scotland are left to be borne 
by the poor litigant), are defrayed by the State or the municipality 
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wherever free legal assistance is granted. On the Continent, too, 
the provision of assistance judiciaire is internationally organised ; 
for by a Convention on Civil Procedure concluded at The Hague 
between all the great European Powers, save Great Britain, it is 
provided that the subjects of a contracting State are admitted to 
these benefits in the other contracting States upon the same terms 
as the nationals of those States. 

When the Law Courts get to work again after the Easter 
Vacation they will dispense, in a more perfect measure than 
they have hitherto done, equal justice to rich and poor. 
After ten years of agitation, instituted and pursued by lawyers 
themselves, with no popular novelist to stir public opinion, 
drastic changes have been introduced in the procedure of 
granting legal aid to poor persons. That procedure, indeed, 
has been entirely remodelled, and the new model which has 
been taken is the Scottish provision for the ‘‘ Poor’s Roll.” 
Some two years ago the Rule Committee of the High Court— 
a body representative of judges, barristers, and solicitors— 
framed a new set of regulations for proceedings by or against 
paupers; but the opposition of the Bar Council to some of the 
provisions prevented the adoption of the scheme. Now, however, 
the objections of the Bar have been ingeniously met, and it has 
been found possible to reconcile the exacting claims of professional 
etiquette with the pressing need of poor suitors. The new Rules 
eliminate the word ‘‘ pauper,” and substitute ‘‘ poor person ’’ as 
the class for whom legal aid may be provided; and they advance 
the limit of poverty from the present figure of £25 to £50, and 
further prescribe that the Judge may, under special circumstances, 
personally direct that, though an applicant possesses more than 
450, he may be admitted as a poor litigant. A committee 
of inquiry, which consists of counsel and a solicitor, corresponding 
with the reporters in the Scottish system, will investigate 
every application and make a report to the Court. The 
Committee is to be manned by volunteers and will receive 
no remuneration. If it recommends the admission of the 
claim, the Court, acting through the Master, will assign counsel 
and solicitor to take up the case of the applicant; and the 
Rules provide that no person who has reported on a case shall 
be appointed to conduct it. 

The out-of-pocket expenses which are incurred by the poor man’s 
defenders are to be paid by the Treasury independently of the result 
of the action; and there is a provision for remunerating the solicitor 
assigned—but not the barrister—at the expense of the other party 
when the Court certifies that the latter has acted unreasonably 
in instituting or defending the proceedings. The Rule Com- 
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mittee cannot, indeed, pledge the credit of the Treasury, 
but it is hoped to revive in a new form, the Suitors’ Fund, 
to which, until 1869, unclaimed money in Court used to be 
allotted; and, seeing how small the burden would be on the State, 
and, further, how large is the benefit which the Treasury now 
receives from windfalls of litigation, it is only right that so much 
help should be given towards securing equal justice for the poor. 

Not a few social reformers have urged that access to the Courts 
should be absolutely free to all. Society may, perhaps, advance 
to a stage where the rights to legal aid shall be as fully recognised 
as the right to medical relief; and, in the meantime, England will 
be bringing her system into line with that of the most enlightened 
foreign countries in making the assistance of the deserving poor 
litigant a public charge. In order, however, that the needs of the 
poor should be adequately met, these Rules as to procedure in suits 
by or against poor persons ought at once to be applied to the County 
Courts where, to a much larger extent than in the High Courts, the 
working-man has to pursue or defend his rights. It would be 
anomalous and perverse if he were afforded every assistance as 
regards the luxuries, and denied help as regards the necessaries, 
of litigation. 

One of the chief moving causes of the reform of pauper pro- 
cedure has been the desire of the solicitors to destroy the spurious 
“Legal Aid Societies’? which fatten on the ignorance and 
necessities of impecunious working men. But the provision 
of legal aid in Court is not sufficient to eliminate the mis- 
chievous agencies. If they are to be protected against these 
professional vultures, the poor must have the opportunity of 
obtaining honest advice in their troubles, and, therefore, the Poor 
Man’s Lawyer remains a valuable and necessary factor in the 
provision of Justice, in spite of the more efficient State regulations. 
Only he will henceforth take his proper place as the giver of 
counsel, rather than the adviser of litigation. That is the position 
he already occupies in Scotland, and the Law Society has taken the 
lead in a movement for organising systematically these voluntary 
advising agencies in all large centres. There can be no doubt that 
an increased sense of public spirit is abroad in the legal profession, 
stimulated, perhaps, by an enlightened self-interest and by the 
dread of a vexatious National Legal Insurance Act, but at the same 
time anxiously striving towards the ideal of making the 
administration of Justice equal for all. 


NORMAN BENTWICH. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


TWO CAUSES OF UNREST IN EUROPE. 


T HE present international situation, with its General Elections, 
Ministerial, Constitutional and dynastic crises, its bellicose 
press polemics and bourse-panics, is only to be understood if we 
realise that it is the outcome of recent campaigns on the one hand, 
and of a series of clumsy efforts to ward off a European conflict on 
the other hand. The Libyan debate in the Italian Parliament and 
the Ministerial crisis which followed it,* the unsettled condition of 
Bulgaria, where General Elections have just been held, the chaotic 
confusion in the new-born State of Albania, the Swedish crisis in 
which the King exposed his person to sharp criticism, Spain’s 
financial straits, Austria’s unenviable plight and the unseemly out- 
cry in Germany and Austria-Hungary against Russia, are all 
effects of one or other of these two causes; the sinister consequences 
of recent wars or efforts to attain military superiority sufficiently 
decisive to render superfluous a still more tremendous European 
struggle. Europe has not yet righted itself after the recent shocks. 
Even the German nation does not yearn for an opportunity to 
employ in action the formidable land and sea forces of which it now 
disposes. The risk is too great and the gain too problematical. 
But what it does long for is some return for the vast sacrifices 
it has been making, some alleviation of the crushing burden it has 
to carry. And underlying the unprovoked onslaught recently 
made by German publicists on the Tsardom is, we may take it, the 
conviction that by overawing rival nations their own may achieve 
its aims without either actually using its army or wholly dispensing 
with the advantages which a successful campaign might bring in. 
Apparently it is the old manceuvre which has been carried out so 
often before. The Germans virtually say: ‘‘ We have brought our 
““ military forces to the highest pitch of efficiency. Between them 
“and yours there is no longer parity. Still, we have no wish to 


.* After the elections in Italy a few months ago, I gave it as my conviction that 
Signor Giolitti’s tenure of office would be brief. 
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‘ pick a quarrel with you or, indeed, with any of our neighbours. 
“We only ask that you acknowledge ‘our superiority and the 
“ corresponding shifting of the balance which it involves, and that 
“ your recognition should take a practical form. Now there are 
“ certain adjustments which this change in our relative positions 
“calls for, and these we should like to effect pacifically, amicably. 
‘© Some of them we consider vital, and to realise these we are ready 
“to go any lengths. It is, therefore, to your advantage as well 
“as to ours that you should acquiesce in them.” 


GERMANY’S PRESS CAMPAIGN AGAINST RUSSIA. 


This line of reasoning explains without justifying the sudden 
journalistic outburst against Russia which lately caused a panic on 
the Stock Exchanges of Europe and preoccupied the Governments 
of the Great Powers. That this storm in the “‘ forest of newspaper 
‘leaves’ was organised by responsible statesmen in Berlin or 
elsewhere has been asserted with emphasis and conviction. But 
it would be unfair to let such a serious allegation go unchallenged 
and unproved. No grounds have been adduced in support of it, 
whereas there are some strong reasons for rejecting it as false. 
Between the German Emperor and the Tsar of Russia friendly 
relations have existed for a considerable period. And there has 
been no break in them of late. From time to time the two monarchs 
correspond with each other by means of autograph letters and 
telegrams. And since the publication of the first of the alarm-, 
articles by the Koelnische Zeitung Nicholas II. sent a letter in his 
own handwriting to Wilhelm II. His military representative in 
Berlin, Count Tatishtsheff is a general favourite at the German 
Court. The Kaiser’s Foreign Secretary, Herr von Jagow, has 
been lavish of friendly assurances in his conversations with the 
Russian Ambassador. Similarly, Count Pourtalés, the German 
Ambassador here in St. Petersburg, has made satisfactory assever- 
ations to M. Sazonoff. They both deprecate the incident, and 
repudiate the notion that the German Government has any ground 
for resenting Russia’s action or mistrusting her intentions. The 
inspirer of the attack until a few weeks ago was a friend of the 
Kaiser’s and a supposed admirer of the Tsar’s. He is a German 
and no longer an official. In short, the two States are friends. 
The German press, therefore, is the only malcontent. It would 
seem to have awakened suddenly to the fact that Germany’s 
military efficiency has risen to the highest level it is likely to attain 
for some years to come, whereas during those years Russia’s 
strength, already redoubtable, will be growing by leaps and bounds. 
Remembering their stock argument against the three years’ military 
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service in France, that a nation whose population is hardly forty 
millions cannot hope to vie with a neighbour which has nearly 
seventy millions; it may have occurred to these publicists that a 
State which numbers a population of hardly seventy millions can- 
not in the long run hope to keep abreast of a rival which boasts 
nearly a hundred and seventy millions. Time is on Russia’s side, 
providing not only number but quality. The longer peace lasts, 
therefore, the more formidable Russia will become, and the less 
likely will she be to acquiesce gratuitously in Germany’s designs 
on Asia Minor or elsewhere. At present she is in a position much 
inferior to that of her Western neighbour. Why not utilise the 
opportunity? It may be objected that a like inequality existed 
between the two Empires during the war with Japan, yet Germany 
magnanimously abstained from taking advantage of it. Buta 
close scrutiny of the facts will pulverise this objection. The 
German Government did take the fullest possible advantage of that 
conjecture, as Russia knows to her cost. Germany’s benevolent 
neutrality had to be purchased by assent to a commercial treaty 
which has cost the Russian people hundreds of millions of roubles, 
and bestowed millions on the Germans. 

Germany’s military strength to-day has, it is believed, restored 
that inequality, and brought back the opportunity. It is the climax 
of a set of theories and strivings which constituted the mainspring 
of the superb self-denial of which the Teutonic nation recently gave 
proof. War, they argued, is a trial of military force between two 
States which are reputed to be more or less equal. Upset this 
equality thoroughly in peace time, make one of the two antagonists 
obviously stronger than the other, and you have rendered the test 
in the field superfluous and avoidable. Thus when France, before 
she had recovered from the collapse of the war with Germany, was 
threatened with another war by Bismarck, the Government of the 
Republic announced its resolve to make no resistance to the 
invaders. It would have been unavailing. And it is assumed that 
Russia is in a condition of great inferiority as compared with 
Germany to-day. Her army is still in flux, the work of re-organisa- 
tion has not yet been completed. Her internal state is characterised 
by the weakness that comes of the strife of nationalities and 
parties. She must keep quiescent. That is the view taken by the 
German personage who gave the signal for the press campaign. 

Russia, it is held, has been wasting time in order to save money— 
a dangerous method when it is a question of infusing a new spirit 
intoan army. The requisite funds were withheld by a too thrifty 
Finance Minister, who harvested in and hoarded instead of spend- 
ing profitably the gold he had accumulated. After the war vast 
sums were needed to make good the wear and tear which figure in 
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no Budget. The two hundred and fifty million pounds sterling 
which the Manchurian campaign cost the Tsardom do not include 
the value of a whole navy destroyed, of fortresses ruined, of ships 
sunk and captured, or heavy guns rendered useless, &c., &c. All 
these, and similar losses, may be computed at over a hundred and 
fifty millions, and must be compensated before a fresh campaign is 
possible. And this has not been done as yet. Every year a little 
item of increase has been embodied in the Budget, and with that the 
army re-organisers have had to be content. It was a penny wise 
and pound foolish expedient. 

But now that system of foolish parsimony is coming to an end. 
The Finance Minister who buried the talents in the ground has been 
superseded by one who will cause them to grow and multiply. 
Already a large sum of money has been demanded for military 
needs and will be given by the two Chambers ungrudgingly. The 
army is no longer what it was. General Sukhomlinoff is pouring 
ichor into its veins, but before the process is finished, and while 
Russia is still forging her sword, she might be called upon to agree 
to such changes in the international sphere as would, in Germany’s 
opinion, harmonise with the respective military strength of the 
Great Powers of the Continent at the present moment. 


GERMAN PLEA FOR A PREVENTIVE WAR. 


Moreover, Germany cannot brook a powerful neighbour who may 
at any moment develop into a terrible foe. If Russia is to become 
the predominant Power in Europe, she must not be a hostile one. 
And at present her tendency lies in that direction. But it is not 
yet too late to alter that. In another five years, however, it will 
no longer be feasible. The spirit of the Russian nation is becoming 
more anti-German every year. Racial animosity, which is now 
more accentuated than ever, is also taking a specific Germanophobe 
turn. The Russian press is saturated with bitterness against the 
Teutonic race. The policy of the Kaiser is being everywhere 
countered by that of the Tsar, and has to be carried out by laborious 
and sometimes painful efforts which widen the breach between the 
peoples. In Asia Minor the designs of the one conflict with those 
of the other. The appointment of General Liman von Sanders 
unchained a storm of indignation in the Tsardom, which subsided 
only after the General’s functions were modified. The attempt of 
the Deutsche Bank to make the Russian Putiloff Works its debtor 
was treated ag an unfriendly act by the Russian people and by 
their French allies, and not only was that scheme foiled, but an 
order was issued disqualifying subjects of the Kaiser from 
occupying any post in those Works. Now, this systematic culti- 
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vation of hostility must cease once for all, and if it cannot be trans- 
formed into good-fellowship by conciliatory methods, other means 
must be tried, and of these the least dangerous is a press campaign, 
for it is not necessarily the prologue of a real one. 

In this campaign the German Government has assured the- 
Russian Foreign Office that it has had neither hand nor part, and 
this assertion cannot be treated lightly. I personally did not believe 
that any responsible diplomatist instigated it, even before I had 
learned who the author is. But Russians maintain that the officials 
of the Wilhelmstrasse had it in their power to put a speedy end 
to it, yet did not exert that influence. Hence, in spite of the com- 
posure of the two Governments, the press of Russia, and one may 
add the bulk of public opinion there, resent this unprovoked attack. 
Conservatives, moderates, and radicals are at one in blaming it 
as mischievous and wanton. Prince Meshtshersky, at present the 
most influential journalist and Conservative among the Tsar’s 
subjects, and the most outspoken friend of Germany in the Empire, 
gave vent, in a powerful article, to the indignation aroused among 
his fellow-countrymen by the issue of the exaggerations, mis- 
givings, calumnies, half-truths, and threats woven by a number 
of German journals, including the Liberal Berliner Tageblatt. 
The experience I have acquired during my long life tells me that 
it is more in Germany’s interest than in that of Russia, who 
neither desires nor dreads an armed conflict; to wish—to wish 
ardently—that war between Russia and Germany should prove 
impossible. For if Germany allowed herself to be carried away by 
a bellicose impulse, the result would be the only war in which 
all Russia to a man would rally round the Tsar in order to render 
it more popular than was the struggle against the French in the 
year 1812.* Another Petersburg journal,+ giving utterance to the 
conviction and feeling of the nation, declared that Russia is eager 
to see peace safeguarded, but has no reason to fear war, and it 
offers a series of considerations in support of the latter part of this 
thesis, which, if correct, as many people believe them to be, are 
convincing. The army isin good trim. The officers differ widely 
from those of the Japanese campaign in general education, military 
training, and moral calibre. They have had not merely military 
instruction, but also a military upbringing. The spirit that 
animates them is patriotic. The army itself has already been 
increased by one-third in peace time, and is now a complete 
organism, readily obedient to the will that moves it. The cavalry 


-has not its match in the world, either for numbers or equipment. 
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Powers in the quality of its guns, which are recognised as sur- a 
passing in several respects those of France and Germany. Lastly, , 
the old plan of awaiting the enemy’s attack has been definitely 
abandoned, and if war should, unhappily, break out between 
Germany and Russia, or Austria and Russia, the latter would at 
once flood the enemy’s country with her troops. 

And in this tone the acrid newspaper polemic went on for nearly 
a fortnight, causing stagnation on the stock exchanges, and un- 
easiness in all financial circles. From the first, there was no con- 
crete cause for this exchange of reproaches and threats. Nothing 
had happened immediately before to warrant it. Russia’s military 
preparations are the corollary of those of Germany, who has out- 
stripped all the nations of the world in the race. But, as we said, 
time is on Russia’s side, and if luck becomes a second ally, 
Germany’s expansive policy will find narrower bounds than is now 
anticipated. ‘‘It is quite clear to everyone,” writes the Radical 
Berliner Tageblatt, ‘‘ that the Slav Colossus is moving and pushing 
“ rapidly forward. Propped up with French gold, and stimulated 
“ by French chauvinism, it is fast becoming a danger to all its 
“ neighbours. That is indisputable. Neither can it be gainsaid 
“that the growth of Russia is itself a peril,* and that, in the 
“long run, it may create complications the nature of which it is 
*‘ impossible to foresee.” 


THE TWO BURNING PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE. 


This last querulous remark touches the sore spot. Russia is 
getting out of hand, and in a very few years she may have become 
irrepressible, but she has more than one vulnerable place to-day. 
From these two facts a practical lesson should be drawn, and drawn 
speedily. Some writers crossed their t’s and dotted their i’s, and 
called for a preventive war! 

Although the Russian Government looked on with imperturbable 
composure at these newspaper thrusts and parries, and in good 
faith assured the perturbed that nothing was changed in the 
relations of the two Empires to each other, it is hard to blink the 
fact that Europe is gradually drifting into troubled waters, where 
the struggle for existence and its fitting adjuncts will be keen and 
cruel, or that the recent outcry in Germany was one of its fore- 
tokens. Two problems, the one economic and the other political 
and racial, at present hardly visible in outline, are slowly moving 
into the range of vision of the man-in-the-street. I feel firmly con- 
vinced that in the near future—within the next eighteen months— 


* The italics are not in the original. 
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* the negotiations for a new commercial treaty between Germany and 
Russia will have raised very grave issues, the outcome of which 
I should be sorry to forecast. And I feel equally certain that, if 
that problem be worked out to a satisfactory settlement, the far 
more fateful struggle between the Slav and the Teuton will steadily 
assume dimensions of a degree of intensity which, in the absence 
of a deus ex machina to compose it, will tax all the resources of 
European statesmanship to force and keep within the bounds of 
diplomatic discussion. 

Those two issues go to the root of national existence, and cannot 
be spirited away by Imperial visits or tranquillising assurances 
from Foreign Offices. They are vital, for they turn upon the 
prizes, to win which all military and naval burdens are being 
patiently borne by the masses for a time. Much of Germany’s 
present prosperity is confidently ascribed, and probably due, to 
the abnormally advantageous commercial treaty which she virtually 
dictated to Russia during the Japanese campaign. Had it not 
been for the tribute which by this instrument she imposed on the 
Slav Empire, her treaties with other nations, and the profit which 
these have since brought her in, would have been impossible. Now 
her present desire is to have that treaty renewed, whereas Russia 
is resolved to denounce it as soon as the legal term arrives, and 
not to renew it in its present shape, come what may. These 
differences, which involve immense interests, vested as well as 
inchoate, will be sharpened into actuality during the next twelve 
months, and the statesman, German or Russian, who can throw a 
bridge over the chasm between them will have deserved well of 
both countries and of Europe. Meanwhile, it is impossible to 
promise smooth water. 


SLAV VERSUS TEUTON. 


Much more likely to cause widespread international stir and 
disquietude is that other issue which, still in the background, is 
steadily moving into the field of practical politics and is being 
elaborately provided for by the Kaiser’s Government and the 
Tsar’s. Among the new or newly intensified currents of political 
life now traversing the Continent of Europe, none can be compared 
in its cultural and political bearings and influence with the rivalry 
between the Slav and Teutonic races. This is no mere dispute 
about territorial expansion, political designs, or commercial advan- 
tages. It is a ruthless struggle for mastery in all domains of 
national and international existence, which, so far as one can now 
see, may at most be retarded by diplomatic goodwill on both sides, 
but can hardly be settled with finality by any treaty or convention. 
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For here we are dealing with an instinctive, semi-conscious 
movement which obeys natural laws, and not with a deliberate 
self-determining agency which may be modified by argument or 
swayed by persuasion. Slavism and Teutonism are fast becoming 
the two predominant forces in European politics, around which most 
other issues will tend to group themselves. Even now, occasional 
symptoms which cannot escape the practised eye show that they 
are heaving and throbbing in the minds and hearts of the two 
great races which are making ready to fight for preponderance. 
In the past, ever since the foundation of the new German Empire, 
-the two nations, busied with other cares, have been, so to say, 
sailing with the wind. Henceforward they will have to vie with 
each other in storm-tossed waters. 

Consciousness of their conflicting interests, and of the root- 
reaching issues which these involve, has manifested itself, clearly 
if sporadically, in the course of the recent newspaper campaign. 
Even the most moderate German and Russian publicists enumer- 
ated among the postulates of good fellowship between the two 
neighbours the maintenance of rights which each party vindicates 
for itself. Herr Wolf, in the Berliner Tageblatt, for example, 
after having described Russia’$ unexampled growth as a danger, 
points out that Germany claims, and will also exercise, the right 
of opposing any measure calculated to weaken her ally, Austria- 
Hungary. For any noteworthy loss of political or military strength 
by the Habsburg Monarchy would necessitate a corresponding 
reinforcement of Germany’s defences, and the effort to effect this 
would prove too much for the nation. Again, Russia’s tendency 
to deal a blow at Sweden would, he explains, arouse a hurri- 
cane of indignation in the Fatherland. Further, Germany con- 
siders herself in some sort the guardian of Turkey’s integrity and 
interests, and likewise of her own enterprises there, which go hand 
in hand with these. In Asia Minor, Germany maintains that she 
has rightfully acquired an extensive field for deploying the indus- 
trial and commercial activity of her subjects, and she is resolved 
to uphold it against violent aggression and pacific encroachment. 
And these claims represent only a part of her acquisitions im 
Europe. Besides these, there are certain interests of her allies 
which she feels bound to further conjointly with them. 

Russia, on the other hand, is resolved to continue to play the 
part of chief and protectress of the Slav race, and to put forth im 
its service all the influence which changing conditions may allow 
her to exert. What this rôle involves is but imperfectly understood 
in Europe. Among other obligations, it entails upon Russia the 
duty. of extending as much sympathy, and tendering as much 
support, to the Austrian Slavs in general, and to the Ruthenians: 
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or Russians there in particular, as may seem compatible with 
correct relations between the Foreign Offices of St. Petersburg and 
Vienna. And that sympathy, which individual Russians are 
accused of straining to the point of political agitation, is one of 
the standing causes of the soreness that now prevails in Hungary 
and Austria, and one of the permanent hindrances to an under- 
standing between their respective Governments. Several criminal 
prosecutions of Ruthenians by the State for alleged treasonable 
acts, which consisted mainly in spreading among the people the 
knowledge of the literary Russian tongue and enticing them to join 
the orthodox Russian Church, contributed materially to intensify 
the existing animosity. The flames of racial and religious hatred 
were further fanned by violent articles published in St. Petersburg, 
some of which treat the Ruthenian subjects of the Austrian 
Emperor as brethren whose interests must be watched over and 
furthered by the Russian nation. In all these disputes the two 
Governments behave towards each other with absolute ‘‘ correct- 
“ ness,” but the currents underneath the surface of the smooth ice 
of diplomacy are headstrong and warm, and may unexpectedly 
break through the thin crust. 

For the Slavs of the South, whose independence is secure, 
Russia feels and displays the warmest interest, and the fitful mani- 
festations of her solicitude for their progress are superlatively dis- 
tasteful to the Austro-Hungarian Governments. The Balkan 
League, for example, which was the creation of the Bulgarians, 
Serbs, and Montenegrins, who were inspired by M. Hartwig, the 
Tsar’s Minister in Belgrade, came as an embarrassing surprise 
to the statesmen of Vienna, and was resented by the German and 
Magyar elements of the population of the Habsburg Monarchy. 
But to have welded together these mutually hostile Slavs was 
nothing in the eyes of the Austrians to what a serious attempt 
to resuscitate that League to-day would be. For so long as Turkey 
held Macedonia and ill-treated its Christian population, Russia 
might be deemed to have a serious claim to lend a helping hand, 
and the best way of succouring them was to get them to help them- 
selves. But since the work of libération has been consummated 
and a new era begun, the Austro-Hungarian State disallows the 
theory which claims any such privileges for Russia. The Slav 
realms of the Balkans are now deemed to be wholly independent 
and capable of looking after their own interests, consequently 
Russia’s close connection with them, her right to treat them as 
younger sisters, to mark out their line of action and to direct their 
strivings, is not to be brooked. That, at any rate, is the theory 
propounded in Vienna and Budapest, where a new Balkan League 
would be regarded as a direct menace to the Dual Monarchy. 
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In St. Petersburg no such limitations are acknowledged. Russia 
argues that her kindred in the South have certain moral claims on 
her sympathy and adds that no diplomatic considerations founded 
on the alleged interests of Austria-Hungary will keep her from 
embodying it in acts. As they are closely related to each other 
by race, it is to their advantage to pool their political, commercial 
and military interests, and thus acquire the strength imparted by 
three strands. When united they were victorious in war and 
respected in race. Divided, they are destined to become the shuttle- 
cock of interested neighbours. Hence the first step which it 
behoves them to take is in the direction of union; let them renew the 
Balkan League. The feat, though arduous, can be achieved. 


THE GRADUAL FUSION OF MONTENEGRO AND 
SERVIA A MOMENTOUS STEP. 


And, as far as the changed circumstances permit, that problem is 
now being tackled. True, circumstances are not quite favourable 
to-day. Bulgaria holds aloof and grumbles like Achilles in his 
tent. She plays for her own hand, and troubles herself little about 
the welfare of her sisters. She is ready to join hands with Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey, or any country, however hostile it may be to the 
Slavs, so long as it helps her to her own goal. And the elections 
which in Bulgaria invariably result in victory for the Governmental 
candidates, have just given a fair working majority to the Russo- 
phobe Cabinet now in power. This consummation has been received 
with joy by King Ferdinand and his Ministers, but it may cost their 
country dear. For it is doubtful whether so long as this 
Administration stays in office, the indispensable loan will be 
accorded by French financiers. But, however that may be, it is 
certain that Bulgaria is not minded to become a member of a new 
League of Balkan Slavs. Consequently that project is not yet 
realisable in its fullness. 

But what was feasible is being done. Servia and Montenegro 
are already friends, allies, and possibly more. Certainly the bonds 
of affection that link them to each other are being drawn tight— 
so tight that in Austria-Hungary apprehension is rife that the two 
peoples will suddenly unite and form a single Servian kingdom. 
And the degree of disfavour with which this development would be 
met by the statesmen of Vienna and Budapest is much more 
intense and might entail graver consequences than is commonly 
realised. I mention this because I have concrete data for the 
Statement. 
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For over fifty years the idea of merging the two sister States, 
Servia and Montenegro, whose race, religion, and language are 
identical, in one Servian kingdom has been, so to say, floating in 
the air. More than once it was concretised and embodied in a 
practical scheme which, but for the unforeseen, would have been 
realised. In the year 1859 an understanding was come. to by the 
ruler of Montenegro, Prince Daniel, on the one hand, and Prince 
Milosh Obrenovitch of Servia on the other, the object of which was 
to fuse the two principalities in one. But before it could be carried 
out, first the Montenegrin and then the Servian rulers were 
assassinated. Seven years later another agreement was struck up 
by the two reigning princes, the primary object of which was mutual 
help against the Turk in the work of liberating the Slav population 
from Moslem misrule, but it is affirmed that this Covenant, too, was 
supplemented by a compact, the aim of which was the complete 
union of the two political communities, the Montenegrin Crown 
Prince Nicholas undertaking to renounce his right of succession to 
the throne in favour of Prince Michael III. of Servia. This mode 
of procedure needed time, and adequate time was not vouchsafed to 
its authors, for two years later Michael was killed by an assassin. 
His successor, Milan, turned to Austria for sympathy, counsel, and 
help. And as the statesmen of the Dual Monarchy looked with 
frank disfavour on all projects of union, the plan was dropped and 
forgotten until now. 

To-day the movement in favour of union has been skilfully 
resuscitated, this time, however, by the peoples themselves rather 
than their chiefs. As yet the word union has hardly been pro- 
nounced, but the ground is being cleared for establishing it. The 
Skuptshina—as Servian and Montenegrin Parliaments are called— 
which was quite recently elected in King Nicholas’s realm, passed 
a Bill authorising the Government to conclude a treaty with Servia 
introducing a military, diplomatic and customs union between the 
two States. Consequently, according to this convention, the com- 
mand of the Army will be vested in the military representative of 
one of the two kingdoms, doubtless Servia, and the diplomatic 
service of both countries abroad will be carried on by the Ministers 
of the Servian King. Although the details of this fact are lacking, 
it is clear that it may bring forth momentous results in time. 

And the professed motives of this fateful act are, so far as one can 
judge at this distance, unassailable. For political objects have 
been wholly eliminated from the considerations put forward by the 
framers of the measure and relied upon by the Deputies who voted 
for it in Cettigne. Economic necessity was the plea alleged by 
Montenegro who first proposed this arrangement, and facts 
apparently bear it out. For among the results of the Balkan War 
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the territory ruled by King Nicholas has been doubled and the task 
of satisfying the cultural and other needs of the annexed provinces 
adds a corresponding weight to the general burden of the State. 
Now the Budget, which reflects these new responsibilities, has 
suddenly grown to three times what it was before the campaign. 
From four million francs it has, within a twelvemonth, risen to 
twelve millions and a fraction. A mere nothing for one of the 
military Powers of Europe, this sum appears formidable to the 
necessitous highlanders of the Black Mountain. According to the 
deputies in Cettigne even this amount will be inadequate to satisfy 
the pressing needs of the State unless some portion of their indis- 
pensable outlay is borne by their brethren in Servia. And the most 
practical plan for dividing some of the expenses is, in the opinion 
of the Montenegrin Parliament, to pool their military, diplomatic, 
and customs interests. 

This preamble to the partial union of the two countries is, there- 
fore, unimpeachable from a political angle of vision. It was 
imposed by circumstance. None the less, it may, if it be carried 
out in the spirit in which it was conceived, become a fruitful source 
of far-reaching consequences of a quasi-political kind. It will 
certainly contribute to strengthen the Servian Army appreciably, 
and perhaps it may also hearten the Serbs to build a commercial 
fleet which would use the Montenegrin ports and ply between them 
and Italy. Furthermore, it is evident that the complete union of 
the two peoples is now become technically less difficult than it was. 
But I ought to add that I have the best reason for holding that 
politically the hindrance is as insurmountable as before; the Austro- 
Hungarian Government would veto any change of that character 
and would not content itself with a platonic protest. 

To what extent, if any, Russian influences have been instru- 
mental in effecting this close and permanent contact between 
Servia and Montenegro, it is not easy to say off-hand. Nor are the 
facts of moment. For Russia is certain to be saddled with respon- 
sibility for having planned and executed it. She is also accused 
of having had the centenary of the Montenegrin poet, Peter 
Niegosh, celebrated at Agram in Austria in order to mark the 
cultural and racial unity of the Croatians, Serbs, and Montenegrins, 
and to awaken a desire among the first-named people to be united 
with the other two. These and other accusations, sometimes un- 
founded, sometimes true, will always be levelled against Russia, so 
long as her relations towards the Slavs of the South remain un- 
changed. And for that reason, among others, the hope of seeing 
truly cordial relations established between the Austro-Hungarian 
and Russian Governments is slender. The utmost one can wish for 
is that they may continue to be correct. 
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TEUTONS AND SLAVS PARALYSE THE STATE 
ORGANISM IN AUSTRIA. 


In Germany, as well as in Russia, the feeling is gaining ground 
that Austria-Hungary is drifting into troubled waters where 
navigation will be attended by growing difficulties and insidious 
dangers. Financially, they hold, she will be hard set to keep up 
the present rate of expenditure on her land and sea forces, and 
politically the working of the mechanism of domestic government 
has become more and more difficult. Between Czechs and Germans 
in Bohemia, the Ulster of Austria, no Cabinet has ever been able 
to bring about a modus vivendt. Now the most prosperous 
province of Austria is Bohemia, which once was a kingdom, and 
still aspires to become one, like Hungary. It is a flourishing 
industrial country, endowed with all the conditions of material and 
cultural well-being. The two racial elements of the population, 
with their different characters and temperaments, complete each 
the other. What the Czech lacks, the Teuton possesses, and 
vice versa. If only they could agree among themselves, Bohemia 
would be exceptionally rich and progressive. But they are at 
daggers drawn, and there seems little hope of reconciling them. 
Years ago, the late Count Taaffe, then Prime Minister, came very 
near solving the difficulty, and he more than once assured me that 
he was confident he would get the two hostile races to agree to a 
compromise. But soon afterwards he died leaving his work 
unachieved. 

For forty years and more honest and strenuous endeavours have 
been made to draft a compromise by which both parties would agree 
to abide. But they have all been unfruitful. And, meanwhile, the 
conditions change and, together with them, the demands of the 
Czechs, who are the more active and less pliant of the two. Their 
quarrel turns mainly upon language and race. The Czechs, who 
speak a Slav tongue, ask that a certain division of language spheres 
shall be established by law between them and their German fellow- 
citizens. To this proposed division the Germans demur and set 
up a scheme of their own, which is rejected with scorn by the 
Czechs. It is worth noting that the latter are increasing and 
multiplying more rapidly than their rivals, and that districts which 
not long ago were German are now either mixed or wholly Czech. 

Some thirty years ago an understanding was almost accepted by 
both sides. But at the last minute it was denounced by a new 
Radical Party among the Czechs, whereat the Germans were wildly 
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indignant. To venge themselves they pursued a policy of 
obstruction in the Diet which threw all the mechanism of the 
administration out of gear, necessitated the suspension of autonomy 
and the appointment of an administration board as a substitute for 
the Diet and the other institutions which had ceased to work. Here, 
too, the Germans thought they could discern the hand of Russia 
secretly pushing the young Czechs against the Teutons and thus 
thwarting the endeavours of Franz Josef’s Ministers to establish 
peace and concord.* And the Bohemian Diet is suspended to-day. 

A couple of months ago the Austrian Government came forward 
again with a set of fresh proposals meant to serve as a basis for a 
complete compromise and invited the two adversaries to meet at a 
round table and talk the matter over. But the Czechs declined the 
invitation unless certain preliminary demands of theirs, including 
the re-opening of the Diet, were first agreed to, and as the Cabinet 
felt unable to accord them, the tactics of obstruction in the 
Reichstag were persisted in. As no business can under those cir- 
cumstances be transacted in Parliament, the Government was com- 
pelled to prorogue it in order to obtain constitutionally an instal- 
ment of the funds requisite for current expenses. And so long as 
the feud continues on these lines Austria will be sorely hampered. 
To make things more confused the German Progressive Party has 
now left the Commission of Compromise and the plight of Bohemia 
is worse than ever. And yet this is no mere provincial matter. It 
is of supreme interest to the Dual Empire, and unless it be solved 
definitely in the near future, the view taken by some Germans and 
most Russians that Austria~Hungary’s political existence is 
becoming dismantled cannot be rejected off hand. There surely 
must be statesmen in the country capable of giving to the Germans 
of Bohemia the things which are German and to the Czechs the 
things which are Czech. I am personally acquainted with one 
member of the Upper House, of whom I believe that he could settle 
the matter if he were invested with the requisite powers.+ 

Now in all these Slavo-German difficulties which confront and 
weaken the Austro-Hungarian Government Russia is always 
suspected of having a hand. And this suspicion, whether founded 
or groundless, must keep alive the soreness between the two States 
and perpetuate the danger of a conflict. Happily, Germany’s 
influence will tend to mitigate that danger, but it will not suffice to 
dispel the mutual mistrust between Russia and Austria. It is to be 
feared that one of the results of the Balkan War has been to render 
this mistrust ineradicable. 


*Cf Frankfurter Zestung, February 27th. 


+I refer to Herr Barnreither. 
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VICISSITUDES OF THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN SLAVS 
AND GERMANS. BULGARIA AND ROUMANIA. 


For if Russia is supposed to be continuously intriguing to hinder 
a complete reconciliation between Austria and the Southern Slavs, 
Austria in turn is charged by Russians with systematic endeavours. 
to estrange Bulgaria and the Tsardom. The rôle once played by 
King Milan of Servia, as Austria’s protégé is now ascribed to King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who has, it is asserted, yielded to the lures. 
of the Ballplatz. But it is hard to believe that an astute tactician 
like King Ferdinand would allow himself to be wheedled by 
Austrian statesmen into functions which he himself was averse from: 
taking over. Fate is often calumniously said to have overtaken 
individuals who themselves overtook their fate. And King 
Ferdinand may be likened to these. What he has done he wished 
todo. None the less the odium of his anti-Slav policy is made to~- 
fall upon Austria and adds to the number of obstacles in the way of 
a reconciliation between the Empires of the Romanoffs and the 
Habsburgs, and of an easing of the tension between Slavs and 
Germans. 

Another count in the Austro-German indictment against Russia 
is the wily and successful way in which Roumania has been coaxed 
out of the orbit of the Triple Alliance into that of the Entente. 
Here, again, the complaint is misdirected. Whatever alterations 
Roumania may have made in her course—and she is not become an 
instrument of either group of the Great Powers—were the result not 
of rival biddings between Austria and Russia, but of a deliberate 
calculation. The current of Roumania’s foreign policy had flowed 
throughout the reign of her present King in Austro-Hungarian 
channels. It has been an axiom in the interested countries that 
Austria would, in response, uphold Roumania’s interests against 
her Slav rivals, in case of need. But when the crucial hour 
arrived, the axiom proved to be a vain hope, a dangerous delusion. 
Roumania asked for a very modest rectification of her frontiers on 
the Bulgarian side, as her share in the redistribution of Balkan 
territories, and, in return for this, she undertook to cultivate close 
friendly relations with Bulgaria with a view to maintaining the 
balance of power and thwarting perilous spurts of restlessness on 
the part of too ambitious and impatient States. And to accomplish 
this was the ardent desire of Austrian statesmen. Consequently it 
was the interest, and therefore the duty, of these to help Roumania, 
whose loyalty had withstood the severest tests, to achieve her 
legitimate aim. But the expected did not come to pass. Bulgaria, 
represented by the clever politician but inexperienced diplomatist, 
Dr. Daneff, was averse from all arrangements based on the cession 
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of territory, and the Austro-Hungarian Minister found himself face 
to face with an intractable dilemma. He needed both Roumania 
and Bulgaria, and could not, therefore, afford to offend either, yet 
one of the two insisted on his taking a resolute stand against the 
other. Count Berchtold struck out the only course that he deemed 
possible at the time; he pleaded the Roumanian cause earnestly 
and repeatedly, but abstained from pressing his suit with a degree 
of energy which Bulgaria could reasonably resent as offensive. 
And the result was the freezing of the cordiality that had charac- 
terised Roumania’s relations towards Austria for over thirty years. 

For this change of front, which, after all, merely amounts to 
the assumption by Roumania of a certain independence in her 
international intercourse based upon her influential status in the 
Balkans, Russia is, as usual, made answerable. That the Tsardom 
will profit by this change, and make the most of it, is inevitable 
_ and natural. But the primary cause to which the historian will 
ascribe it is certainly not Russian intrigue. I was in Roumania 
at the time, and I speak with some knowledge of the facts, and 
foreseeing what was coming, I pointed it out plainly to the 
interested parties, who at that time still had it in their power to sway 
the course of things political. But the warning which I uttered was 
not fruitful of results. 


THE RIVALRY IN TURKEY AND SWEDEN. 


A counterpart to Russia’s alleged anti-German propaganda 
among the Slavs in Austria-Hungary and the Balkan States is 
Germany and Austria’s mining and countermining in Turkey, 
Bulgaria, and Scandinavia. In Turkey in Asia the interests of the 
two countries, one might better say of the two races, appear to be 
mutually exclusive. The Slav Empire might, by a little exertion, 
have obtained control of the Dardanelles and a foothold in Asiatic 
Turkey decades ago. In truth, a large part of the Sultan’s 
dominion was earmarked for the Tsardom, and people were wont 
to describe the Sultan as the Tsar’s janitor. But the conditions 
which seemed to warrant those views have since passed into history, 
and to-day Russia’s most formidable competitors are the Central 
European States, which have succeeded in internationalising a 
number of problems, the solution of which used to be referred to 
Russia and Turkey, and in making good their own claims to work 
out a final settlement of others. And with these limitations of her 
field of interest in Turkey, there is little likelihood that Russia will 
content herself without first striving to break down at least some 
of the boundaries. This is another apple of discord between the 
Russ and the Teuton. f 
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Sweden’s sudden military fever is also attributed by Russian 
politicians to the machinations of German and Finnish mischief- 
makers, who are said to have persuaded, rather than convinced, 
the Swedes and Norwegians that the Tsar’s Government nurses 
a design to invade their country suddenly and annex a port there. 
How any normal individual conversant with politics can allow 
himself to be taken in by such a preposterous story which lacks 
even inherent probability, is one of the psychological mysteries 
that puzzle the student of mankind every day. But the explanation 
is immaterial. What matters is the fact that belief in Russia’s 
insidious plot has spread throughout Sweden and Norway, whose 
populations are paying heavily for their credulity. In Sweden, 
besides the expenditure in money, which will be relatively lavish, 
there will be the Cabinet crisis and the new elections to pay for, 
and possibly also a constitutional and dynastic crisis which may 
cost the country dearer. The King of Sweden’s address to the 
30,000 peasants, and the assurance that the defences of his king- 
dom would be duly provided for and in a certain way, were 
objected to by his Ministers, who looked upon all direct inter- 
vention in politics by the King as an encroachment on the rights 
of Parliament. As the monarch refused to make a promise that 
he would abide by this interpretation, and never again deliver a 
political speech without the assent of his official adviser, a new 
Cabinet was formed and general elections will shortly be held. 
Whatever issues this patriotic effervescence may open up in 
Sweden, it is certain that throughout Scandinavia a good deal of 
odium now attaches to Russia, who is suspected of hatching 
Machiavellian plots against the independence and integrity of her 
harmless neighbours. And yet there is not truth enough in the 
story to give it the cohesion which most half-truths possess. 
Russia harbours no designs against Sweden or Norway. Whether 
this is a merit or necessity is a secondary consideration, but it is 
a demonstrable fact, which Swedes and Norwegians could verify, 
and by verifying spare themselves the needless worry and expense 
of rendering the invasion of their territory by the Cossacks difficult 
and dangerous. 

And thus the racial tide is flowing, here in favour of the Teuton, 
there bearing along the Slav. Whether in the long run it will 
carry the latter as the more numerous to victory, is uncertain. The 
wealthy German personage who inspired the mischievous article in 
the Koelnische Zeitung, and thus gave the signal for the anti- 
Russian press campaign, is obviously of the opinion that now 
Germany has the advantage over her rival, that this is the pro- 
pitious moment for attack, and that the interests of the Fatherland 
call for a “ preventive war.’? And the authority attaching to- 
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‘this judgment in the German Empire probably emanates from the 
„exceptionally good position hitherto occupied by that ex-official 
in the Russian capital, where he had statements of hospitable 
Russian dignitaries and employees to guide him. Happily for 
‘many, his trumpet blast had died away without awakening a 
“bellicose response. Meanwhile, the master fact remains that the 
struggle between the Slav and the Teuton is destined to be long 
-and ruthless. 


ITALY’S MINISTERIAL CRISIS AND FINANCIAL 
STRAITS. 


Another of the countries whose present difficulties flow from past 
-wars is Italy. The campaign against Turkey is liquidated, but 
the bills have yet to be paid, and the Parliamentary ‘‘ magician,” 
Signor Giolitti, has no charm wherewith to conjure up the where- 
withal. Hence he has left that part of the transaction to others. 
He had retired from the Premiership three times before and after 
ithe elections. I ventured to say that within a couple of months 
‘he would withdraw voluntarily for the fourth time. And that is 
what has happened. Constitutionally, he might have modified 
shis Cabinet, and remained in office—for a time. But he preferred 
to make room for others, who will now be called on to solve the 
-ticklish problems to which the war has imparted actuality. The 
ostensible ground for his retirement was the defection of the 
Radical party, which commands eighty votes in the Chamber and 
-was represented by two Ministers and several Under-Secretaries 
‘in the Cabinet. But Signor Giolitti disposed of a three-fourths 
-majority in Monte Citorio. None the less, he tendered his resigna- 
:tion to the King, who has accepted it. In last anaylsis, the 
‘premature grant of universal suffrage contains the clue to this 
.apparent mystery. 

It is dangerous to launch forth into prophecy, but one may 
-conjecture—the relative strength of Parliamentary parties being 
-what it is—that his Cabinet will be followed by a Liberal- 
Conservative Administration, perhaps under Sydney Sonnino or 
Signor Salandra. But no Moderate Government is likely to be 
‘long-lived at the present conjuncture. It would soon be ousted by 
the Radicals, supported by the Democrats, and in a half-hearted 
-way by the Socialists. Financial questions occupying the fore- 
ground, it is probable that an effort will be made to introduce direct 
-taxation as a means of filling the depleted State coffers, but it is 
certain that no such proposal would find a majority in the Parlia- 
-ment to-day. In lieu of Socialistic reform of the financial system, 
it is on the cards that anti-clerical measures might be passed as 
za sop to satisfy their cravings. And this is the set of consequences 
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which I regretfully enumerated as almost necessary corollaries of 
the Universal Suffrage Bill for which Signor Giolitti is responsible, 
and which, if an outsider may be permitted to have an impression— 
which is a different thing from a judgment—was neither demanded, 
nor necessary, nor desirable. 

Hundreds of millions of francs must shortly be scraped together 
by the new Finance Minister, and the question how to raise them 
has received a political tinge since Signor Giolitti bestowed the 
vote on five million spokesmen of the masses, who will demand that 
the burden of taxation be more evenly distributed than it is. 
To-day, the citizen who lives on forty pounds a year pays as much 
in direct taxes to the State as he who has an income of two or three 
thousand pounds, and the poorer people demur to this. “ If you 
“want more money,” they say to the State, “ get it from those 
‘who are well-off. Take from their superfluity, not from our 
“‘poverty.’? And, in truth, it is not easy to squeeze much more 
by means of indirect imposts, which already lie heavy on the 
working classes. Indirect taxation cannot be increased without a 
tremendous struggle with the spokesmen of the five million new 
voters; but neither can the wealthier classes be taxed without a hot 
contest with the present Parliamentary majority. Under these 
circumstances it is possible that, within a relatively short period, 
the Chamber may be dissolved and new elections held. The 
Parliament that would then meet would probably differ essentially 
from all its predecessors. And if it bore to Monte Citorio the 
germs of anti-clericalism, Italy would fall upon evil days. 

In spite of these financial straits, Italy is compelled to spend 
money freely upon new warships, for which, of course, crews must 
be provided. It is credibly affirmed that four Dreadnoughts of 
the largest size and power will shortly be laid down, and that their 
construction will take four years. They are designed for a larger 
displacement than the Austrian Dreadnoughts which are to be built 
during the same period. Consequently, in the year 1918 Italy will 
possess ten Dreadnoughts and eight effective pre-Dreadnoughts. 


COSAS DE ESPANA. 


But probably no country in Europe suffers so much from squalor 
and penury at home for the sake of appearances abroad as Spain, 
which richly deserves a better fate. Thoughtful men in the country 
are dismayed by the outlook and its hopelessness. In Morocco 
Spain is wantonly squandering her substance on the sands, yet 
the Spaniards are making hardly any headway there. Last year 
the Morocco bill came to four hundred million francs,* for which 


* In reality pesetas. A peseta is a trifle less than a franc, 
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there was nothing to show. This year the estimates are computed 
at 1,200 million francs revenue, against an expenditure of 1,600 
millions. The shortage will probably be met by the emission of 
Treasury bonds, a mere temporary expedient to put off the day 
of reckoning. And that is not the worst. There is every reason 
to believe that next year the deficit will again reach the same figure, 
and will keep on increasing annually at a like rate. Doubtless 
noblesse oblige, and Spain recoils from the discredit which a tardy 
withdrawal from the work of co-operation with France would entail. 
On the other hand, further persistence in this wanton sacrifice of 
blood and money will lead inevitably to repudiation. Already 
the Spanish press has given utterance to well-grounded fears that 
the finale of the policy now pursued in Morocco will be State bank- 
ruptcy. At present, even to sanguine eyes, the financial difficulties 
of King Alfonso’s Government are redoubtable. In a couple of 
years they may have become irremediable. To my mind, the 
beginning of revolution is lack of money. To-day Spain’s financial 
troubles might be successfully treated by a skilful financier. But 
it will soon be beyond the power of any Minister to eradicate them. 

It is easy to account for, and to excuse, recklessness perpetrated 
in the fever heat of passion; nay, one may sometimes fancy the 
perpetrator encircled with the halo of heroism. But when one gazes 
scrutinisingly on the systematic waste of the wealth painfully 
created by the peoples of Europe, and then fixes one’s eyes upon 
the diseases, the torments, the monotonous soul-gnawing misery of 
those same peoples, which the judicious use of even a fraction 
of the squandered millions would remove or assuage, the mildest 
comment one can make on the methodic folly of the military States 
of the Continent is that of the dying Swedish Chancellor* on 
Governments generally: Quantuncula sapientia regitur mundus: 
With how little wisdom the world is governed! 


E. J. Ditton. 


* Oxenstjerna Asa matter of fact he only repeated the saying which had been uttered 
previously by one of his contemporaries. 
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THE APPROACH TO EASTER. 


T HE latter half of Lent is full of anticipation and preparation. 

The long reign of the Lord of Misrule from All Souls’ Day 
to Candlemas has been well forgotten by the time that Mid-Lent 
Sunday, the fourth Sunday in the period of restraint, self- 
examination, and penance, has come, and the long-looked-for 
Springtime is well on its way. In days when life was simpler, 
less hampered with towns and news and books and the rumours 
of great affairs, the unofficial year of Mother Church was important 
indeed. It is true that the parish priest had officially no recognition 
for the traditions and fancies and games and special foods that in 
the popular mind marked out the seasons even more efficaciously 
than the official holidays and Saints’ days. But it is not sufficiently 
realised by students of the history of the Christian Church that 
there existed, side by side with the year of the Church, another 
year, inherited in many of its details from pre-Christian times, in 
which many days and almost every week had its appropriate rites 
and ceremonies, sougs and dances, and nominated food. Some 
of these local aspects of spiritual life were grafted into the official 
life of the Church, but the greater part of it—and that part not 
really local, but rather universal, with local variations—was tradi- 
tionally handed down in special families with little variation or 
error. Many traces still remain, after three and a-half centuries 
of Protestantism in England, and one might wish that our Govern 
ment would follow the wise example of the United States Govern- 
ment, and appoint a Royal Commission to collect, before it is too 
late, the remnants that remain. Such remnants would do more 
than many histories to recreate the vie intime of village life in 
England in the last seven or eight centuries. 

By mid-Lent men and women and children in the lengthening 
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evenings were looking forward to Easter, and the sense of home 
life became quicker as the vesper bells eve after eve found a 
brighter world. So the fourth Sunday in Lent gathered to itself 
a peculiar association. It became the practice on that Sunday 
for children living away from home to visit their parents, bearing 
gifts. It came to be called ‘‘ Mothering Sunday.” The Epistle 
for Dominica Quarta Quadragesime (Galatians iv.) struck, 
and strikes, the right note: ‘‘ At superior Hierosolyma libera est, 
“quæ mater est omnium nostrum,” and it was reinforced 
by the story of Joseph and his father. Such a day was 
a holy day indeed, with Mothering cakes and furmety, 
delicious dish foreshadowing the sugared and spiced braggot 
of Easter. But ere this ale could be quaffed, other dishes 
were to be thought of. The fifth Sunday in Lent had 
its special virtue. It was Care Sunday, named, we might think, 
from the Epistle of the day, which sets forth the care of Christ 
for men. On that day carlings were eaten, a dish of grey peas 
and butter. In the Isle of Ely, Mr. Brand tells us, it was called 
“Whirling Sunday,” when whirling cakes were eaten. With 
Palm Sunday expectation rose higher. On the previous Saturday 
in Lanarkshire in the eighteenth century we find the schoolboys 
marching in procession with the willow in blossom adorned with 
daffodils and box. Indeed, throughout England the willow and 
the box took the place of the palm. This practice was officially 
allowed to survive the Reformation. 

Perhaps this momentary flash of brightness must be 
associated with the vernal equinox which throughout the 
Northern Hemisphere is represented in folk-lore and has 
its perennial joke enshrined in All Fools’ Day. But, be that 
as it may, the week before Easter sees a relapse into the 
gloom of earliest Lent. On Good Friday we have not only the 
universal Cross bun, but in the North of England a herb pudding 
in which the leaves of the passion dock play an essential part. 
In the popular mind it was the day for the annual general meeting 
of the witches. In an age when the witch was a stern reality, and 
was roasted or drowned almost at sight, such a conception was a 
terrible thing. One can imagine how, in the chill gloom of the early 
evening on Good Friday, the children, and their elders too, crept 
home from the lonely lanes and wooded hills and desolate moors, 
hearing in every call of the wind the whistle of the Grannies of 
the Heath, riding post haste upon the wind to their unholy sabbath. 
To us that is not real. To the people of Shakespeare’s time it 
was real, and in that fact lies much of the directness of the opening 
scenes of Macbeth. On Good Friday morning a loaf of singular 
significance was made. It was not for common food. It was put 
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away for a year. On that same morning the loaf of the previous 
year was produced. It was the medicine of the coming year, and 
any ailment that its iron crumbs would not touch was fatal indeed. 
The Church truly needed another faith to fight such a creed. 
Easter Even saw other scenes. Then, and the practice long survived 
the Reformation, the Paschal Tapers were lit. Were these 
significant of the darkness of the world in the absence of Christ 
preaching to the spirits in prison? In Dorsetshire—that home of 
traditional practices—an eighteenth century custom among the 
schoolboys seems to suggest such an origin. On Easter Even 
the boys formed a procession, carrying rough torches and a little 
black flag, singing: 
“ We fasted in the Light 
For this is the Night.” 


A mystic couplet, but not without significance. 

So we are led by the way of penance and fear and doubt to 
the wonderful Easter morning, the morning on which, according 
to the children of the Middle Ages, the sun danced. It was not 
an unnatural belief that the sunlight on Easter morning was fresher 
and brighter than that of any other day. It was Goddes Sondaye. 
It was the day—always fourteen days later in the year than with 
us—when the hall, the living room, appeared well-cleaned after 
the winter. All signs of firing were removed, and the fireplace 
filled with fair flowers, and the floor covered with fresh green 
rushes. The church was decorated with flowers to indicate the 
Resurrection, and jollity began anew. But not too swiftly. On 
the Continent it was usual to forbid the eating of flesh meat on 
Easter Sunday, under fear of fever in the coming year. Even more 
strange that this, we find instances, as at Berkely, near Frome in 
Somersetshire, where the church was decorated with yew on Easter 
Day. Yew, the symbol of death and the churchyard, was used 
as the sign of resurrection. Again a mystic sign, but not without 
significance. The death and life that Good Friday and Easter 
commemorate are eternally interwoven. But cake and sweets were 
plentiful, as well as flowers. It was not unusual to divide a cake 
in the church among the children. The Biddenden cakes in Kent 
were given away in church. In Norfolk, Easter was crowned by 
baked custard, while cheesecakes were reserved for Whitsuntide. 
In many, if not most, country districts it was usual to have a 
gammon of bacon for Easter, in order to show easy and pleasing 
abhorrence of the Jews, and often enough a red herring was served 
for breakfast, a gentle transition, perhaps, from Lenten fare. 
Throughout the North of England, and indeed elsewhere, the 
Easter egg was, and is, common, stained with red in memory of 
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the death of our Lord, but often enough ornamented with gold leaf 
or stained with the juice of the golden furze, at this time of year 
profuse in bloom. E 

Egg games were usual; to jump over them backwards without 
breaking them, and so to win them. The tradition of the egg is, 
of course, immemorial, and goes back to pre-Christian times. The 
catching of the March hare on Easter Monday is less easily explic- 
able, though one is tempted to explain it as a symbol of the soul that 
so easily slips from the body and can only be brought back with 
infinite pains to earthly life. A Warwickshire custom of singular 
charm was that of ‘‘ clipping the churches ’’; the school-children 
formed a ring, hand in hand, until a wall of human souls surrounded 
the church. The charm of the thought comes down the ages like the 
echo of a sweet song. It is far more pleasing than other symbolic 
games between young people of both sexes, known as “‘ lifting ”’ or 
“heaving.” The young man or maiden was caught and lifted 
shoulder-high as a representation of resurrection from the earth. 
The servants of a household brought a chair to the master of 
the house, and he was ‘‘ heaved ”’ upwards in the chair to indicate 
the same thought. 

But all these customs and games show how deep a place 
symbolism played in the inner life of the English people. The 
understanding of this aspect of our national life, as exhibited in 
the late Middle Ages, is very important, for it explains in a new 
fashion the wonderful rush of poetry and adventure that was to 
become the distinguishing note of a people that were regarded by 
the Continent as shrewd, boorish, and unromantic. Until we see 
far more deeply than we have yet seen into the inner and customary 
spiritual life of the English people, we shall fail to realise the 
forces that made her great among the nations. 


J. E. G. ve M. 


— eta 


REVIEWS. 
EGYPT AND THE SUDAN.* 


In his interesting Introduction to Mr. Low’s book Lord Cromer 
declares that he has produced ‘‘a lively and very trustworthy 
“ account of the present condition of affairs in the Valley of the 
“ Nile.” The praise is fully deserved. Mr. Low’s long study of 
public affairs at home and abroad, his ripe judgment, and his 
literary skill have combined to render his latest work an excep- ` 


* Egypt in Transition, by Sidney Low. Smith Elder. 1914. Introduction by 
Lord Cromer 
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tionally valuable contribution to the study of Egyptian problems. 
The situation changes so rapidly that an authoritative analysis of 
existing conditions is particularly welcome. 

The first and most important half of the volume is devoted to the 
Sudan, and combines a lively description of scenery and society 
with a careful study of the work which has been and is being 
accomplished. A country two-thirds the size of India, inhabited 
by only two millions, with its old system of government swept 
away by the Mahdist régime—here is a problem to tempt a 
governing race. Mr. Low is a singularly cool observer, but he 
pronounces the work of Sir Reginald Wingate and his colleagues, 
military and civilian, an extraordinary success. On the reconquest 
of the Sudan in 1898 Lord Cromer, as he informs us, suggested 
the joint ownership of Egypt and Great Britain, and Lord Salis- 
bury accepted the proposal, thus escaping the curse of inter-. 
nationalism which still lies heavy on Egypt. The chapter on 
‘* Some Sudanese Problems” briefly reviews such subjects as 
slavery, missions, the labour supply, irrigation, and communica- 
tions. But the most fascinating chapter is entitled ‘‘ The New 
“Gate of Africa,” and describes the extraordinary development 
of Port Sudan, which seems destined to a distinguished future. 
The governors of the Sudan believe that their great tropical 
Empire contains limitless possibilities, and Mr. Low agrees with 
them. 

On reaching Egypt our author is on more familiar ground. He 
is proud of the work of his countrymen, but recognises to the full 
the reasons which have prevented their success being greater than 
it is. In the Sudan the Government formed something like a 
tabula rasa, and could go straight ahead. In Egypt we govern 
““ by inspection,” not by direct administration. The country is still 
burdened by Ismail’s debts, and the removal of the fetters of the 
Capitulations, urgently needed as it is, seems as far off as ever. 
The people, moreover, are more advanced than in the Sudan, and 
a Mahommedan race never likes to be governed by a Christian 
Power. Though he speaks of Egyptian Nationalism without 
sympathy, Mr. Low accepts the programme of training Egypt for 
self-government; but he contends that it will take a long time to 
carry out. He rightly rejects the establishment of a Protectorate 
as an act of bad faith and a gratuitous insult to our Mahommedan 
fellow-subjects throughout the Empire. Immense material pro- 
gress has been achieved by irrigation, and the finances are 
satisfactory. Female education is becoming popular. Mr. Low 
speaks in high terms of Lord Kitchener, and of his two chief 
measures, the Five Feddan law and the new Constitution. On the 
debit side, however, there is a remarkable increase of serious crime, 
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especially in the Delta, a large part of which goes unpunished 
owing to the fear of witnesses to testify. It is, indeed, in some 
ways, a rather thankless task which confronts us. ‘‘ We are not 
‘‘popular in Egypt. Feared we may be by some; respected by 
‘‘many others; but really liked by very few. It has been a difficult 
“ experiment, which seemed foredoomed to failure; it is creditable 
‘“‘to many Englishmen and some Egyptians that it has been, on the 
“whole, a success.” 


G.P.G. 


* * * 


CAMILLO BENSO DI CAVOUR.* 


It was fitting that a Member of the Parliament of United Italy 

should write in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations’’ Series the volume 
‘that describes the making of the kingdom of Italy, and well has 

Signor Pietro Orsi performed his task. Admirable in the sense 
of proportion, unfailing in the appreciation of the logical inevitable- 
ness of the Risorgimento, Signor Orsi’s book shows us the central 
figure of the movement with a verisimilitude that is almost startling. 
When the book is ended we seem to know the Napoleonic yet 
patriotic and benevolent Cavour as one knows few men in history. 
We have seen at work the superb brain, the brilliant imagination, 
the tireless will-power, indeed all the qualities that made Cavour 
of the rare type-of Napoleon, and we have seen, too, an honesty 
of purpose, an absence of personal ambition, and a capacity for 
patience all unknown to the Corsican. The resemblances between 
Camillo di Cavour and Napoleon Bonaparte are of the most 
positive and direct character, and it is interesting to know that 
Napoleon at St. Helena expressed the exact views as to the future 
of Italy that Cavour was destined to translate into fact. We 
must not forget that Napoleon began the work that Cavour con- 
summated despite the horrible period of insensate reaction that 
divided the achievements of the two men, a period of reaction 
that affected the whole Continent and made Waterloo seem a 
mockery and a sham. 

The work that Napoleon and Cavour had before them was to 
reverse the disintegrating forces that during a period of thirteen 
centuries had kept the Italy of Rome in dismembered misery. 
In the days preceding the French Revolution we find that Italian 
unity was inconceivable. Literature was the only bond that united 
French Corsica, Austrian Lombardy, the small Ligurian republic 


* Cavour and the Making of Modern Italy, 1810-1861, by Pietro Orsi, of the 


University of Padua, Deputy in the Italian Parliament. Messrs G. P. Putnam’s 
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of Genoa, the utterly decadent republic of Venice, the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany in the hands of a Habsburg dynasty, the 
kingdom of Sardinia governed from Turin, the terrible Papal 
States, the unspeakable kingdom of the Two Sicilies with its 
Bourbon rulers, the Duchy of Parma, the Duchy of Modena, the 
republics of Lucca and San Marino, the principalities of Monaco 
and Piombina, independent Malta. From Perugia southward 
there was as little industrial as there was spiritual life. The dead 
hands of Pope and Bourbon had done their pestilent work. In- 
the North alone was there hope. There commerce and a sturdy 
middle-class resented the privileges of the nobility and the 
priesthood, and had dreams of social, not political, reform. 
The spiritual ideas that inspired the French Revolution were 
carried by singers like Alfieri and Parini through Italy. 
Bonaparte’s first Italian campaign shook the established disorder 
to its root, and the victory of Marengo for the moment 
cleared the Peninsula of its parasitic governments. With the fall 
of Napoleon the old order was restored with two changes: Genoa 
was given to the kingdom of Sardinia, and Austria took the wide 
Venetian mainlands. Members of the Habsburg family reigned 
at Parma, Modena, and in Tuscany. The Bourbons once more 
misgoverned the South and the Pope the Centre of Italy. But, 
despite the efforts of the Great Powers, nothing could restore what 
Napoleon had destroyed—the Eighteenth Century. The two 
Sicilies and Piedmont were riddled with that famous secret society, 
the Carbonari, who almost at the same moment rose in Naples 
and Piedmont. Victor Emmanuel I. resigned in favour of his 
brother, Charles Felix, and appointed the heir presumptive to the 
throne, Charles Albert, regent. Charles Albert, the father of the 
first King of Italy, though a Liberal, could not face the storm, 
and an Austrian army restored absolutism. Conspiracies were 
crushed all over Italy, and during the ten years from 1821 to 1831 
Liberalism took deep root amid intolerable oppression. 

In 1830 Joseph Mazzini and Camillo Benso di Cavour (the second 
son of the Marquis Michael Benso di Cavour) began to attract the 
attention of the Austrian police. Mazzini was arrested, and in 1831 
was released and sent into exile. His work for Italy- was to be 
done from without. Not so with Cavour. Born in 1810, the son 
of a reactionary nobleman, he was trained from the age of ten 
for the army, and as a child witnessed the revolution of 1821. As 
a sub-lieutenant of engineers he worked hard at his profession, 
and also made a special study of political science. In March, 
1830, he was transferred to Genoa. In October he writes to an 
uncle to say that ‘Nearly all the members of the honourable 
“Corps of Engineers’? in Genoa are on the Austrian lists of 
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suspects. On April 27th, 1831, Charles Albert succeeded to the 
throne of Piedmont. Mazzini at once founded his association 
known to fame as Young Italy, and announced the campaign for 
a united Italy. He organised on the Swiss border a small 
expedition that was easily dispersed by the Royalist troops. A 
sailor, Joseph Garibaldi, of Nice, was implicated in the conspiracy. 
He was condemned to death, but escaped to Marseilles. The three 
main characters are now on the stage. In November, 1831, Cavour 
resigned from the army, travelled widely in Europe, and in 1835 
threw himself into business affairs. He was, indeed, preparing 
himself for the vast work that lay before him. 

Meanwhile, the dawn slowly broke in Italy. In 1839 railway 
construction was introduced, the commercial classes grew more and 
more weighty, education and science began to have significance for 
Italy as a whole. The dreadful condition of the Papal States 
under Gregory XVI. stood out in vivid contrast to the awakening 
of the North, and Charles Albert gave a new turn to events by his 
open hatred of the Austrian dominance. Political journalism 
became possible, and Cavour launched his paper, Il Risorgimento, 
and demanded a Constitution. The hatred of Austria increased 
on every side. By 1848 “brute force was the sole support of the 
“ Austrian Government in Lombardy-Venetia.’”’ No vestige of 
reform was permitted in any dominion controlled by the Bourbon 
and Habsburg families. On February 8th, 1848, on the other 
hand, Charles Albert granted the Piedmontese Constitution. The 
great year had come. Paris handed on the flame to Vienna, 
Vienna to Venice and Milan, and by the end of March the Austrian 
armies were driven into the famous Quadrilateral, whose corners 
are Mantua, Peschiera, Verona, and Legrano. Cavour in his 
paper declared for war against Austria, and his view was adopted 
by the King. But before the end of the year Austria had re- 
imposed her yoke, and Piedmont stood in danger. 

Meantime, Cavour had become a member of the new Parliament, 
and had seen the rise and fall of Gioberti’s Liberal Ministry. 
The disasters that fell on the party of freedom throughout 1849 
only assured ultimate success. The Roman Republic was crushed, 
Venice reconquered, Piedmont checked. But after 1849 Europe 
rang with the wrongs of Italy. When Victor Emmanuel succeeded 
Charles Albert all seemed lost, and yet within eleven years he was 
reigning over a united Italy. The martyrdoms of half a century, 
the dominance of anti-Christ at Rome and Naples, and in the 
fairest cities of Italy, had not been in vain. The power of self- 
sacrifice and the forces of evil between them had created from end 
to end of Italy a sense of Italian patriotism that nothing else could 
have brought to life. 
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Cavour had made his mark with extraordinary rapidity, and 
in October, 1850, became Prime Minister of Piedmont. He was, 
indeed, the whole Ministry, the thinking power of the Risorgi- 
mento. He set to work to make Piedmont strong and prosperous, 
while the rest of Italy seethed with misery and discontent. In 
1853 he was in a position to speak to Austria on equal terms, 
in 1854 to join in the Crimean War on the side of England and 
France, and in 1858 to enter into an alliance with Napoleon III. 
that pledged France to join Piedmont in the inevitable war with 
Austria. Metternich, watching the wonderful powers of the man 
of Turin, declared that Count Cavour was the only statesman left 
in Europe. Cavour, in 1859, forced Austria to declare war. 
Magenta and Solferino decided the fate, not only of Piedmont, 
but of Italy. The stranger henceforth was to have no parcel or 
lot in that fair land, despite the fatal hesitation of Napoleon, which 
led to the peace of Villafranca and robbed Piedmont of half her 
spoils. But, deep as was Cavour’s despair, little was lost, and 
there was no reason for ultimate fear. The tide of freedom was 
flowing; by April and, 1860, the Piedmont Parliament welcomed 
deputies from Lombardy and Central Italy, and then, with one 
of those rushes of events that make history epic, Garibaldi and 
his immortal thousand swept South Italy into the new kingdom. At 
that moment the support of England meant much. ‘ On February 
“18th, 1861, the first Italian Parliament assembled at Turin,” 
and on March 17th Victor Emmanuel became King of Italy and 
was instantly recognised by the Court of St. James’s. So far as 
Cavour was concerned, the end was near. He had time to announce 
his formula, A free Church in a free State, and to insist that Rome 
should be the capital of Italy. His work was done, and young 
still in years, but old indeed in labour and achievement, he died 
on June 6th, 1861. He had given a new power to the world, and 
had redeemed Italy from bondage and despair. 

‘Italy, my Italy! «os 
Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it ‘ Italy.’ ” 


* * * 


JOHN CALVIN.* 


John Calvin was born on July roth, 1509, at Noyon, in Picardy. 
He was one of the younger sons of an ecclesiastical lawyer, Gerard 


* John Calvin: His Lije, Letters, and Work, by lugh Y. Reyburn, B.D. Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton (price 6s. net). 
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Cauvin, or Calvin, and Jeanne le Franc, his wife. Gerard’s 
ecclesiastical practice brought him in touch with the leading clergy, 
and this fact stood John in good stead, for it secured for him not 
only a learned education, but friends of social standing. At the 
age of fourteen the boy joined the University of Paris, was enrolled 
in the Collége de la Marche, becoming a pupil of the notable 
Corderius, and later, at the Collège de Montaigu, of Noel Beda. 
These colleges in no way resembled the collegiate houses of Oxford 
and Cambridge; they were simply organisations for teaching pur- 
poses, and Calvin, despite the low standard of the University, 
gained much from his teachers and companions in the spheres of 
biblical scholarship and scholastic philosophy. In 1527 the idea 
of holy orders was abandoned, and Calvin passed to Orleans to 
study law under Pierre !’Estoile, and here he became an apt Greek 
scholar under Melchior Wolmar, the schoolmaster who, at this 
very time, was the teacher of the young Beza. Calvin passed with 
Wolmar from Orleans to Bourges, and there became a pupil of 
the famous jurist, Alciati. Up to 1531 the prolonged mental 
training continued, and by this date Calvin was, perhaps, as ripe 
a scholar as that age could produce. He now, his father being 
dead, returned to Paris, and renewed his study of theology and 
Greek and took up Hebrew. In 1532 he published his first work, 
a commentary on Seneca’s treatise on clemency. The breach with 
Rome was not long in coming. Calvin helped the Rector of the 
University in fulminating an attack on the lines previously laid 
down by Erasmus and Luther. Three years later it became plain 
that the temper of France would not tolerate men of the Calvin 
type, and he passed to Basle, the Western home of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. Here, in 1536, he issued his Christian 
Institutes, and instantly became a leader of the Reformation. The 
classical edition is that of 1559, and before the death of Calvin, in 
1564, the Institutes had been widely translated. In this work all 
his knowledge, all his closely trained reasoning powers, all his 
spiritual experience were concentrated. Mr. Hugh Reyburn, in 
his lengthy and very useful volume on the great Protestant 
theologian, declares that the years between 1532 and 1536 


«et 


made a greater change in Calvin’s conceptions of the relations 
between God and man than all the years of his earthly life that 
came afterwards. During these four years he became a new 
creature in Christ Jesus. Old things passed away, all things 
became new. He seems to have reached his fundamental positions 
with rapidity, and he never shifted from them. In some respects 
there is no development in his thinking. He continually expanded, 
modified, adjusted the expression of his leading thoughts, but his 
system, even in the first edition of the Institutes, is complete.” 
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Mr. Reyburn summarises the first edition, and the facts are in- 
valuable :— 


“ Religious knowledge is summed up under two heads, the 
knowledge of God and of ourselves. God is infinitely wise, and 
good, and just, and holy. We are made in the image of God, but 
through the fall of our first parents we have become prone to evil 
and averse to good. . . . Faith is distinguished from 
intellectual recognition of God’s existence, and from an assent 
to the historical truth of Scripture. It is an energy of the soul in 
which we receive the truth concerning Jesus Christ and rest on 
Him alone for salvation. It rests on the testimony of Scripture in 
which God makes Himself known tous. . . . Prayer is said to 
be an approach to God as the source of all blessing. It is to be 
offered neither to the Saints nor through them, but through Jesus 
alone, for He is the only Mediator. . . . A sacrament is defined 
as an external sign by which God sets forth His good-will towards 
us, and assures us of it for the purpose of sustaining our weak 
faith, . . . The personality of the administrator neither adds 
to nor diminishes the value of it. There are only two sacraments 
of Divine appointment, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Baptism 
is a sign and seal of the forgiveness of sins, of the sanctification of 
the Spirit, and it is a public declaration of the faith of the 
recipient. It may be administered to infants as well as to adults, 
and the mode, sprinkling or immersion, may be left to discretion. 
The Lord’s Supper is a visible symbol of the promise that in Christ 
all things are offered to us for our life and godliness. The Lord 
is present, not materially in the bread and wine, but spiritually, 
and only he who appropriates Christ by faith receives the blessing. 
aes We are said to be free in all that is morally indifferent, 
and may make a temperate use of all that ministers to the joy of 
life. The spheres in which obedience is expected of us are those 
of the Church and the State.” 


The book claimed to be “a summary of almost all the doctrine 
“that needs to be known for salvation,” and it secured instantly 
a vast market of friends and enemies. Mr. Reyburn tells us that 
the chief difference between the editions of 1536 and 1559 lies in 
the attack on the Church of Rome and the elaboration of the 
Protestant position. 


“ The doctrine of predestination with which Calvin’s name is 
now inseparably associated appears in the twenty-first chapter of 
the third book as a deduction. The following chapter states the 
Scriptural basis of it, and that is succeeded by a chapter dealing at 
length with objections. The argument is: The work of Christ is 
not efficacious for all men, although He is freely offered to them 
in the Gospel. The reason of this must lie in the predestination of 
God. This is different from the foreknowledge of God. To God 
all things have ever been and perpetually remain before His eyes, 
so that to Him nothing is future or past, but all things are present. 
He really beholds them and sees them as if actually placed before 
Him. Predestination is His eternal decree by which He has 
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determined in Himself what He would have to become of every 
individual of mankind. For all are not created for the same 
destiny. Eternal life is fore-ordained for some, and eternal 
damnation for others. The election of the one class to life 
is secured by their effectual calling and the work by which the 
Spirit produced faith. The destruction of the other is secured by 
their own wickedness. By faith men discover their election. By 
their unbelief they make evident their reprobation. But it is on 
account of their misdeeds that they are punished.”’ 


At this point we may draw attention to the not uninteresting, and 
not always appreciated, fact that this doctrine of predestination 
is of pre-Reformation origin, and is distinctly enunciated by so 
spiritual a Catholic as Thomas à Kempis. Calvinism is a true child 
of medizeval mysticism. 

Calvin’s work at Geneva began in September, 1536. In 1538 he 
issued at Basle his Catechism or Institution of the Christian 
Religion. He was driven from the town in the spring of 1538, and 
passed to Strassburg, where ‘‘he preached and lectured con- 
“ tinually.” He was summoned back to Geneva in the autumn 
of 1540, and a year later he actually returned, and became 
the Minister of the Geneva Church with a stipend of £160 
a year, a sum that he never allowed to be increased. The 
policy he had determined on was to make the Church in- 
dependent of civil control, and to base her creed, not on 
tradition, but on Scripture. The independence of the Two Swords 
was the new note that he struck. In The Ordonnances he sharpened 
the spiritual Sword, devising means ‘‘ to bring everything in the 
“thought and life of the citizens into subjection to the Word 
“of God.” His Consistory was to enforce his rule of life. Mr. 
Reyburn neatly describes the situation when he says that Calvin 
set up in Geneva ‘‘a bibliocracy—the rule of a book.” The 
result of the iron rule was to make Geneva “one of the cleanest 
“cities in Europe.” The struggle that such a theocracy involved 
was necessarily a very terrible one, vividly described in this 
learned book, and the ceaseless strain on Calvin was intensified 
by the death of his wife in March, 1549. The loss was irreparable: 
“In spite of his merciless theology, and under his stern 
“demeanour, he carried a sensitive heart.” In 1547 he had 
attacked the Council of Trent. He had no sympathy with the 
Counter-Reformation. In 1548 he published his lectures on the 
Pauline Epistles, and the next year various tracts, including that 
on the Lord’s Supper. His reconciliation of the Zwinglians and 
Lutherans over the question of the Sacraments, in 1549, was only 
less important than the fact that his European fame had made 
Geneva the centre of Protestant effort and Calvin the protector of 
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the Protestant Churches. But the crowds of Protestant refugees 
in Geneva roused the Genevese against Calvin, and, in fact, at 
the date of the shameful trial and execution, on October 27th, 1553, 
of Servetus, Calvin’s influence was at its lowest, and Mr. Reyburn 
does something to clear the great apostle of the Reformation from 
the worst guilt. For our own part, we can but regard the death 
of Servetus as an inevitable fruit of the ecclesiastical tyranny that 
Calvin substituted for that of Rome. But that age felt few 
scruples, and in 1557 Calvin was at the height of his favour, and 
the City of Geneva was cleared of the Libertines. 

Mr. Reyburn details at length Calvin’s famous controversies 
and his wonderful labour in the work of the care of the Churches 
throughout Europe and even beyond. We have a chapter 
describing the great ecclesiastical politician’s associates and 
friends, another on his work for education in creating the Univer- 
sity of Geneva. The Dictator of Geneva not only provided her 
with moral discipline, but with all the mental means of acquiring 
it. When he died, on May 27th, 1564, Geneva and the world lost 
one of the strongest personalities that Christianity has ever 
enlisted. A great man, he had many of the faults of greatness, 
and Mr. Reyburn’s claim that Calvin was the founder of modern 
Democracy is more than an epigram, for this theocratic dynast 
demanded for man a clean environment, full intellectual oppor- 
tunities, and a faith unhampered by tradition; but, unlike in spirit 
to most Democracies, he was ruthless, thorough, and hated 
demagogues as he hated anti-Christ, and he carried the Two 
Swords, the one in his left hand, the other in the right. He was 
the forerunner of Oliver Cromwell. 


% * * 


ROME, BRITAIN, AND INDIA. 


Lord Bryce has done well in republishing, from his Studtes in 
History and Jurisprudence, his two brilliant essays entitled, The 
Roman Empire and the British Empire in India and The Extension 
of Roman and English Law throughout the World. Revised 
and brought up to date, these essays are, perhaps, as striking 
examples of comparative history, or rather parallel history, as it 
is possible to have. We see here, in Lord Bryce’s conclusion of 
the whole matter, two great parallel systems of law, and therefore 
the operative forces of two great Empires meeting, as it were, at 


*The Ancient Roman Empire and the British Empire tn India: The Difusion 
of Roman and English law throughout the world: Two Hustorical Studies by James 
Bryce. Elumphrey Milford, Oxford University Press (price 6s net). 
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infinity. The legal systems of Rome and England are both in 
full operation to-day, so that we are not attempting to deal in rash 
conjectures as to the repetitions of history when we discuss the 
future of the world in the light of the lessons given us by the 
achievements of two Empires, one of which disappeared from the 
West fourteen centuries ago, but lingered on in the East to the 
dawn of the Renaissance; the other of which stands to-day in the 
noontide of its work. At the date when the Western Empire 
dissolved, “‘one government, one faith, and two languages were 
“making out of the mass of races and kingdoms that has existed 
“before the Macedonian Conquest, a single people who were at 
“‘once a Nation and a World Nation.” The “ Greco-Romano- 
“ Christian civilisation ° survived, and was devoted to new uses 
by that vast process we call the Renaissance, and to-day we see 
the world being unified by that process. ‘‘ As we watch it, we 
“are naturally led to ask what light the earlier effort of Nature 
‘“‘to gather men together under one type of civilisation throws on 
“the later one. As Rome was the principal agent in the earlier, 
“so has England been in the later effort.” Lord Bryce first sets 
to work to compare India with the Roman Empire, and dwells on 
many points of resemblance, the military rule, the search for a 
scientific frontier, the measure of local government, the play of 
Imperial character in government. He draws attention, also, to 
certain fundamental differences: Rome was a City State, England ıs 
not; the Roman people could, and did, merge into the provincial 
peoples—there is no merger possible between English and Indian 
peoples, thanks to differences of colour and faith and literature. 
Rome had none of these difficulties, but for us to-day no immediate 
solvent is in view. The modern world is, moreover, fundamentally 
differentiated from the ancient world by the presence of Christianity 
and the absence of slavery, To-day India is more assuredly an 
English Empire than the Roman Empire was that of Rome. But 
the life of Rome depended on that of her Empire; that of England 
would survive the loss of India. So the imperial parallel cannot 
be pressed to any ultimate point. 

But, in the second essay, Lord Bryce goes on to show that the 
spirit or personality of Rome survived in Roman Law, and this is 
operating side by side with the spirit of England in the shape of 
her Common Law. ‘‘ Between them these two systems cover nearly 
“the whole of the civilised, and most of the uncivilised, world.” 
Roman Law spread first by conquest, and after the fall of the 
Empire by its own inherent power. English Law followed the 
trading ship and the emigrant ship, and later spread by conquest. 
In the case of Rome, the City Law and the Provincial Law slowly 
amalgamated, and in the days of Caracalla there was one law for 
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the freemen of the Empire. Neither pre-existing laws nor deep- 
rooted religion opposed the extension of Roman Law in Imperial 
days. But, in the case of English Law in India, we see the law 
of the conqueror in close contact with the law of the conquered, 
and the experience is of world-wide significance. The experience 
will aid the expansion not only of English but of Roman Law. 
Lord Bryce traces the progress of English Law in India, and makes 
us see how the Code system has worked since 1834, and has been 
accepted with content. But the process has not re-acted on English 
law, and there has been no fusion between English and Indian 
Law. Roman Law grew with the Empire, but “had Englishmen 
“ never set foot in India, their law would have been, so far as we 
“can tell, exactly what it is to-day.” But the process is not com- 
plete in India. The Indian faiths will hardly ‘‘ ultimately with- 
‘stand the solvent power of European science and thought.” 
They may dissolve suddenly as the result of long-continued 
processes silently operating. English Law may thus become the 
law of all India. Indeed, India, Lord Bryce seems to think, must 
yield eventually to European law. The problem that would remain 
would be the fusion of Roman and English law, and the essayist 
concludes that ‘‘ on the whole, the progress of the world is towards 
“uniformity in law, and towards a more evident uniformity than 
“t is discoverable either in the sphere of religious beliefs or in that 
“of political institutions.” To the present writer it seems that 
the great problem of to-day is to find the common denominator 
of Roman and English law in Europe. To this end the labours 
of living jurists are not being devoted in vain. 


+ * * 


THE ETHICS OF RELIGIOUS CONFORMITY.* 


In this pamphlet Mr. G. M. Trevelyan examines the assumption, 
underlying the statute of Henry IV., de Heretico Comburendo, 
“ that every one is morally bound to believe the prevailing religious 
“ doctrines of the society in which he lives, and that if he does not 
“really believe them, he ought at least to conceal his thoughts. 
“This view is still very widely held.” Mr. Trevelyan wants to 
show ‘‘ that the demand made on many of us unbelievers, whether 
“fat the University or elsewhere, that we should conceal our 
“opinions, is one that we ought to resist in the interest alike of 
“ society and of religion itself.” We fully agree that no man 


‘De Haerctico Comburendo, or The Ethics of Religious Conformity, by G. M. 
Trevelyan, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge: An Address delivered to 
“The Heretres” in October, 1913. W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge; Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, Ltd. (price 6d. net). 
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: ought to be a hypocrite and that no form of fear, whether it be of 
the stake or of public opinion, should be allowed to make a man 
false to the most important thing in the world—his religious 
opinions. We do not agree that these opinions “‘are really only 
“a very small part of life,” and we find it quite impossible to 
separate them from “ʻa person’s character and personality.’ 
Perfect ‘‘freedom of conscience’? can only be based upon 
character. It is for this reason that we honour to-day those who, 
like William Sawtrey, have suffered for conscience’ sake and 
condefin whole-heartedly any attempt to injure materially or 
socially those who, like Mr. Trevelyan, conscientiously proclaim 
themselves ‘‘ unbelievers.” But, of course, equal tolerance must 
be dealt out by “‘ unbelievers ’’ to those who feel themselves to be 
in a happier position. They must be very careful not to use such 
terms as “‘ insincere Conformists ’’ without proving the insincerity 
up to the hilt. No doubt there are ‘‘ insincere Conformists,’’ as 
there are “‘ insincere unbelievers ’’—to wit, persons who do not 
base their unbelief on positive investigation resulting in intellectual 
conviction of the rightfulness of a negative position—and insin- 
cerity is the first of all evils. We agree that it is insincere to regard 
religion merely “as a matter of social practice,” but it is not only 
not insincere but it is essential that it should be regarded ‘‘as a 
‘“‘ matter of social practice.” Community of worship is a root fact 
in Christian life. Again, we agree that it is insincere merely to 
attend Church to set an example to others, but example to others 
is not only not insincere but a Christian duty. The motive is the 
` thing that matters. If a Church-goer is insincere, his example is 
as worthless as his life. If he is sincere, his example is of the 
first importance. Vague charges of insincerity are themselves 
open to the charge of insincerity, and Mr. Trevelyan fully realises 
this when he says that “‘ there are anti-clericals as well as clericals 


‘who judge people in this ridiculous fashion.” Moreover, we 
agree that “‘ the character of Christianity gains when it is kept in 
“kindly contact with non-Christianity.”’ It is a common 


experience of the mission-field and has often led to the conversion 
of hardened and impenitent pagans. On the whole, Mr. Trevelyan 
beats the wind when he argues against ‘‘ insincere Conformity,” 
and we frankly do not believe that there are many Christians ‘‘ who 
“bring up children to think that the only reason for being good 
“is that God or Christ ordains it.” The use of the word we have 
italicised is misleading. 

The same criticism applies to the alleged Christian argument 
“ that Christianity offers the only alternative to a materialistic out- 
“look on everything.” It was unnecessary for Mr. Trevelyan to 
destroy an argument that is really never advanced. The argument 
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that is advanced with complete conviction is that Christianity offers 
the best alternative to a materialistic outlook. There are many 
intermediate stages that find their crown in Christianity. Though 
we are sorry to see that Mr. Trevelyan has some sympathy for 
Agnostics “ who try to make their spiritual life centre round rituals 
“expressive of doctrines they do not believe,” yet this sympathy 
really leads the reader to the fundamental errors underlying the 
essay. Mr. Trevelyan assumes that non-Christians “ possess a 
“great part of the intellectual power’’ in modern English life. 
That statement had some measure of truth in the days when Mill, 
Huxley, and Tyndall were unconsciously doing so much to 
Strengthen Christianity by pertinent and brilliant criticism, but it 
is no longer the case. The rapid convergence of ideas in science, 
philosophy, and religion is attracting to Christianity the 
intellectuals of our day as the convergence of philosophy and 
religion attracted the intellectuals of the thirteenth century. 
The best thinkers today regard with some scorn brazen 
trumpeting of the obviously untrue assertion that the unbeliever 
of to-day possesses greater thinking power than the Christian. 
The faith that received the entire assent of men such as Newton 
and Kelvin is hardly open to intellectual patronage, at any rate 
at Cambridge. A second error is the assumption that when a man 
has intellectual doubts as to the Christian revelation he is insincere 
if he calls himself a Christian, attends the Church, and joins in the 
sacraments of the Church. No doubt there are many insincere 
infidels who use the cloak of Christianity for their own purposes. 
It is difficult to detect and eject these people. Hypocrisy is not a 
disease of Christianity, but of humanity, and Christianity has to 
bear this burden as it has to bear many others. But the fact that 
a man has intellectual doubts is the very basis of faith. There 
would be no virtue in faith if God, Immortality, and Reunion 
beyond the grave were matters of mathematical demonstration. 
No man could be a Christian if he had no doubts. Moreover, the 
mind naturally doubts: it is its business. But the intellectual man 
recognises not only the vast usefulness, but the extraordinary 
limitations of the mind, and proclaims personality as a fact that 
transcends mind. Mind is fenced with an impassable hedge of 
insoluble equations. Personality is not so bound. It has an 
intuitive outlook beyond the prison of pure reason, and in faith it 
finds a way of escape. Thus the wise man declines to allow doubt 
to deprive him of the right to believe, and with perfect sincerity he 
worships where the mere mind-worshipper is dumb. Those who 
regard such a man as insincere proclaim their own limitations and 
their want of purpose in life. 
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THE HISTORY OF PENAL METHODS.* 


A history of penal methods is useful enough if it only gives 
us in accurate fashion the knowledge that dimly belongs to all 
of us, the knowledge that in the past, even into our own time, 

“the offender against the law of his domicile has been punished 
without as an end his or her reformation and restoration to society. 
Punishment in the past has been revengeful rather than monitory, 
protective rather than recreative in most cases, though each age 
can show instances when punishment has been regarded from a 
higher point of view. In Mr. George Ives’s book we are given 
a series of interesting chapters on the penal methods of the Middle 
Ages—inhumane enough, but more justifiable in their inhumanity 
than much modern punishment—the famous witch trials, the treat- 
ment of the insane in past ages. We are next given the history 
of banishment, from the days of the medizeval outlaw to the sailing 
of the last English convict ship for Van Dieman’s Land in 1852, 
and the last shipload of criminals for Western Australia in 1867. 
It is a melancholy story of great importance. We are next shown 
the work of John Howard (1726-1790), Elizabeth Fry (1780-1845), 
and Samuel Romilly (1757-1818), workers who made the condition 
of the prisons of Europe a subject of prime importance, until in 
every country in Europe, except Portugal and Russia, the cell 
prison replaced the common den. Mr. Ives regards the cell as 
more soul destroying than the den. He, possibly, has not seen 
Portuguese prisons at their worst. Isolation had, and has, its 
drawbacks, but at any rate it prevents the prison from becoming 
a centre of moral and physical infection. Cell imprisonment was 
not unknown in the Middle Ages, but the ‘‘ Howard ’’ cell was, 
at any rate, healthy. No doubt the silent system of penitential 
life was intolerable. Yet, after all, punishment cannot be pleasant, 
cannot be intended to be pleasant. But Mr. Ives attacks powerfully 
the complete isolation theory of punishment, which obtained in 
Pentonville up to 1853. The model separate system collapsed 
under the weight of its own inefficiency. When the last hulk was 
destroyed by fire in 1857, a new system, that of penal servitude 
for convicts, had been introduced, but this system became, under 
the hands of a Royal Commission of 1863, a hard and dreary one: 
the prisons were subject to an iron discipline, and, according to 
the evidence before the Royal Commission of 1879, to a petty 
tyranny that is inconceivable to civilised minds. That Commission 


*4 History of Penal Methods: Criminals, Witches, Lunatics, by George Ives, M A 
Messrs. Stanley, Paul & Co. (price ros. 6d. net). 
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seems to have reintroduced, up to the date of the sitting of the 
Royal Commission of 1895, the silent system. In 1898 came the 
Act that started the new method of our time. f 

While we sympathise very largely with Mr. Ives’s attack on 
the conduct of prisons in the near past, and fail indeed to under- 
stand the absurd rules enforced and the large power that was placed 
in the hands of warders—we hope that to-day such rules and such 
power are subject to constant supervision—yet we do not appreciate 
altogether Mr. Ives’s sympathy with the criminal. We are well 
aware of the fact that there are many criminals who have yielded 
to temptations, have been overwhelmed by environment, smitten 
by heredity, and that for such temptations, environment, and 
heredity society is largely responsible; and, being aware of these 
things, we should take the facts into account. But our faith in 
the capacity of human nature would fail if we regarded crime as 
merely negative. We believe sin to be an active real principle 
at work in human nature, and that every man has the power to 
resist and overcome the working of this principle. In so far as 
he has been subject to overwhelming duress, he is not a criminal 
at all; but crime is not merely begotten by outward or inward 
circumstances. There is wickedness which must needs be punished, 
not only for the protection of society by way of warning to others, 
but also by way of such punishment to the evildoer as shall make 
him or her a better being. The fact that society shuns an ex- 
convict is not a fact to deplore; it is a native sense of self-protection, 
which should be considered by the law-maker, and which should 
apply to those whose lives are obviously evil, though they have 
not come within the purview of the law. Our criticism of Mr. 
Ives’s position is that he does not appear to realise the reality of 
wickedness in man. He does not avoid the diffculty by grouping 
criminals into those who commit crimes through stress of circum- 
stances “‘and those who transgress the law for some defect or 
“abnormality existing in themselves.” We believe that there 
exist perfectly normal persons with wicked minds, who are ready 
to commit crime if it can be done with impunity, and are prepared 
also to run certain risks. Such cases cannot be dealt with by any 
ordinary reformatory method. Criminals of this type must be 
made to fear the law. But, speaking broadly, we agree that “ the 
“root of all real crime is selfishness,” and it is selfishness that 
has to be fought. We believe that crime has to be fought in the 
school rather than in the prison. We agree that “ prison reform 
“really means social reform,” and that these apparently waste 
products of society may be wasted sources of wealth. All this is 
true, and probably the day will come when society will cease to 
manufacture criminals, and when the school will have given every 
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boy and girl his chance. But, even then, there will be ‘ the wicked 
“mind.” Mr. Ives thinks that ‘‘ hopeless people should be pain- 
‘‘lessly removed.” Perhaps this will be the solution in days 


to come. 
—____>-e+2<—__-- 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The new edition of Mr. Sidney Low’s classical treatise, ‘‘ The 
“ Governance of England ” (Fisher, Unwin, 1914) is enriched with an 
introduction which surveys the changes and tendencies of the last ten 
years. Of these changes the most important is the passing of the 
Parliament Act. Writing in 1904, shortly before the return of the Liberal 
Party to power, Mr. Low prophesied that if the House of Lords put 
forth its full legal power and revived obsolete rights, the hereditary 
principle would go down before the storm. In rejecting the Budget, the 
Peers brushed aside the advice and warnings of their wisest friends, and 
Mr. Low and other critics have the satisfaction of remarking, ‘‘ I told 
“ you so.” Our modern Bagehot does not break his heart over their 
fall, and refuses to be alarmed by a state of things which secures to a 
Liberal Government far less power than that which a Conservative 
Government has always enjoyed. Next in importance to the overthrow 
of the hereditary Chamber comes the growth of the influence of the 
Prime Minister, not so much in the House of Commons as in the new 
machinery of Imperial administration, such as the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. So impressed is Mr. Low by these new developments 
that he writes : ‘ With the extension of this method of conducting joint 
“ affairs we may expect a more definite recognition of the Prime 
“ Minister’s status as Imperial Chancellor, and perhaps eventually the 
‘separation of that function from the presidency of the British 
“ Ministry.” It is a bold prophecy; but Mr. Low is such a sagacious 
observer of the political forces of the time that his views, however 
startling, are well worth careful consideration. The Introduction of 
thirty pages displays the author’s usual insight, and adds not a little to 
the value of a book which has won its place, at home and abroad, as an 
indispensable guide to the working of our complex institutions. 

* * * 


The twenty-five years of Miss Katherine Tynan’s reminiscences 
—“ Twenty-five Years’ Reminiscences,” (Smith, Elder & Co., price 
tos. 6d. net)—cover a dramatic portion of Irish history. The strong 
patriotism of her early years culminated in the adoration of Parnell, 
whose personality swept the island like a storm. The childhood of 
Katherine Tynan, in the beautiful Wicklow scenery, with a father whose 
love of legends and fairies was joined to considerable powers of expres- 
sion, developed the poetic fervour which afterwards dominated his 
daughter. Her descriptions of life in town and country were very vivid. 
Dublin, before the days of trains, being a sleepy place, and time of no con- 
sequence anywhere in Ireland, the piety of those years was more rigid than 
now, and the conventional education elementary ; but the sweetness and 
sanctity of the convent atmosphere remained with the pupils when they 
returned to the world. Miss Tynan’s first poem was printed in the Irish 
Monthly, and through Father Russell, S.J., brother of the Lord Chief 
Justice, and Mr. Arthur Locker, Editor of the Graphic, she was intro- 
duced to other kindred spirits, whose love of poetry and literature raised 
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their ideals above those of the practical middle class, which, as she truly 
says, ‘‘is the same everywhere.” The friendship with the Rev. H. S. 
Fagan, a Norfolk parson, of Irish birth and perfervid sympathies, led 
to many new acquaintances, among others, that of Lord Lytton and the 
Rossettis. For the latter her admiration and affection were unbounded. 
One of the most pleasing characteristics of Miss Tynan is her power of 
appreciating excellence, irrespective of creed or politics. Through her 
friendship with the Rossettis and the Meynells, Miss Tynan was brought 
in contact with a large number of literary people, of varying degrees of 
celebrity. To those whose recollections are contemporaneous with those 
of Miss Tynan, and who value her description of life in the old country, 
this book will give great pleasure. Her friendship with Mr. Yeats, by 
whom her portrait, now in the Dublin Municipal Art Galleries, was 
painted, brought fresh interests into her life. The summer of 1889 was 
spent in Oxford, and some days at Crabbet, with Mr. and Lady Anne 
Blunt, both of whom she admired immensely, with their herd of 
beautiful, semi-wild Arab horses. John Burns also received her tribute. 
The final chapters are devoted to Parnell’s last campaign, when parties 
were brought to white heat; the description of that and his funeral is 
written with the deep feeling of a devoted adherent, and with consider- 
able literary skill. 


* * # 


The twenty-second issue of ‘‘ The New Zealand Official Year Book ” 
(Wellington, N.Z.) is a bulky and interesting volume. New Zealand 
was first sighted by Abel Jansen Tasman on December 13th, 1642. He 
called it first ‘‘ Statenland,” and a little later by its present name. 
Captain Cook visited the islands in 1769, but it was not until 1825 that 
colonisation by the New Zealand Company of London was mooted. In 
1833 a British resident arrived, but immigrants did not appear until 
1840. Ten years later the famous Canterbury Association was at work. 
Now, after eighty years of effort, we see the Dominion of New Zealand, 
an area a little less than England and Wales, in full possession of repre- 
sentative government, consisting of a two-chamber Assembly and acting 
through an Executive Council at which the Crown Governor, Lord 
Liverpool presides. The Maories are represented in the Assembly. 
The public service covers every imaginable form of State activity. There 
are sixty-three daily papers and many others. The population, exclusive 
of Maories, was, on December 31st, 1912, 1,052,627, and to these we 
have to add 49,844 Maories and the inhabitants of outlying islands, 
making in all 1,115,069. The males in the white population exceed 
females by over 54,000, thus showing an extraordinarily healthy state 
of things. Among the Maories this excess is maintained. The popula- 
tion increased in the year 1912 by the excess of births over deaths by 
18,294, and to this was added 8,927 by excess of immigration over 
emigration. The population in 1860 was 100,000. The annual increase 
per 1,000 is the greatest of any country in the world. It is 17.32. 
Australia comes next with 16.43, then follow the Netherlands (14.76), 
Denmark (14.18), Germany (14.12), Norway (12.40), England and Wales 
(11.56). France stands at the bottom of the list with 0.40 increase per 
1,000. The numbers of adherents to the various religious bodies form 
an interesting table. The Church of England stands first with 413,842, 
the Presbyterians second with 234,662, Roman Catholics third with 
141,523, and the Methodists fourth with 94,827. About 60,000 persons 
are either non-Christian or object to state their faith. The whole report 
is attractive and as alive as the land it describes so well. 
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Mr. A. Henry Savage-Landor has produced two mighty tomes entitled 
“ Across Unknown South America ” (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
price 30s. net), full of interesting photographs to describe his journey 
in 1911 across South America from Rio di Janeiro to Callao. He claims 
in this expedition to have proved that Brazil is penetrable in any direction 
if suitable followers are available, that the inhabitants of the interior 
of Brazil are limited to a few thousand (even if half-castes are included), 
that the wild beasts and snakes are no source of danger. We are 
told of meteorological observations made daily, of altitude observations 
across the entire continent (proving that some of the alleged heights 
are incorrect), of ‘‘ a complete survey . . . of new country between 
“ the Araguaya river and the Madeira, including a careful survey of the 
“ Arinos river and the river Arinos-Juruena, one of the most powerful 
“ tributaries of the Amazon,” a survey that destroys (we are told) several 
ranges of Andes magnitude ; ‘‘ the headwaters of the following important 
‘rivers were visited: The Rio Vevmelho, Rio Claro, Rio Araguaya, 
“ Rio Barreirros, Rio das Mortes, Rio S. Lourenço, the Cuyaba river, 
“ the, Xingu, the Paranatinga, the Paraguay river (Paraná), the Rio 
“ Arinos, the Secundury.’’ It is unfortunate that the geological and 
botanical collections had to be abandoned. One skull of importance 
was, with other treasure trove, scrapped by the followers on the adven- 
tuous descent of the S. Manoel river. On the other hand, Mr. Savage- 
Landor has secured ‘‘ useful vocabularies . . . of the following 
‘‘ Indian languages: Bororo, Apiacar, Mundurucu, Campas or Antis.” 
In these four dialects Mr. Savage-Landor gives us some three hundred 
words, some of the forms of which will surprise the expert. He gives 
us also, in appendices, lists of beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, and plants, 
and in the preface a curious, but not the less attractive, theory of the 
present grouping of continents; Africa, America, Australasia, New 
Guinea, China once formed a vast continent. He claims that the Malays, 
the Indians of South America, and the Polynesians are of the same 
stock. He finds Malay words in Central Brazil. It is a book of travel 
that is attractive, but we cannot accept all the conclusions given us, 
nor do we see how Mr. Landor was able to estimate population. 


— ete 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Kenneth Vicars has done useful work in giving us the third 
volume of the History of England in seven volumes that Mr. Charles 
Oman is editing (Messrs. Methuen, price 10s. 6d. net per volume). The 
volume is entitled ‘‘ England in the Later Middle Ages,” and beginning 
with the legal reorganisation of Edward I. carries us on in twenty-five 
chapters to Bosworth Field and the end of the Middle Ages. The period 
from the Black Death to the accession of the Tudors is of prime im- 
portance, as a period of economic change and national preparation, in the 
evolution of our land. Mr. Vicars makes us realise that the first Edward 
after the Conquest was a great man, one ‘‘ whose splendid body minis- 
“tered to an active mind.” We see him consolidating England, but 
in fact his great work was really the imposition of a common law on a 
common realm. It was that law and the new national self-consciousness 
which grew so rapidly at the end of the thirteenth century that enabled 
England not only to survive but to use the vast economic changes that 
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followed on the apparently disastrous year 1349. Throughout the period 
from 1272 to 1485 ‘“‘ England had advanced both in economic prosperity 
and in political stability.” (We are a little doubtful as to economic 
prosperity.) Moreover, we discern in the private life of the nation 
the seeds of all the characteristics, both good and evil, that 
were destined to stamp the Elizabethan era. Mr. Vicars has done his 
work well and gives us in clear prose a fair estimate of a strange period. 
For our own part we should like to have seen more space devoted to the 
history of economics and culture, but, in fact, Mr. Vicars gives us more 
on these vital subjects than other and less condescending historians. The 
book, indeed, is that of a learned historian who combines knowledge 
with a sense of proportion. 


* * * 


Mr. E. J. Rupert Atkinson, the Australian poet, has written much 
verse, but it is possible to obtain a fair estimate of his quality and his 
gift from ‘‘ Wayside Poems ” (Messrs. McEwan, Stephens & Stillwell, 
1, Romkin’s Lane, Melbourne, price 2s.), a small volume that contains 
many varieties of metre and much variation of outlook. Like many 
poets before him, Mr. Atkinson suffers from pessimism, that in the 
highest moments of inspiration vanishes—from something like hatred 
of the economic system that has been, with all its faults, the making 
of Australia, from a very real hatred and a close knowledge of the 
Australian cities. Australian critics dwell on Mr. Atkinson’s technique ; 
for our part we are not satisfied with it. The best test of technique in 
metre is the sonnet, and Mr. Atkinson’s sonnets are frankly not good as 
sonnets though as passionate social protests they are effective. On the 
other hand, the poet has an extraordinary flow of song, and in pure lyric 
form his singing powers give him a very high place among contem- 
porary poets. His verse is never commonplace, and coupled with 
restraint they would become rare. The Homage to Oberon is admir- 
able, while An Elegy has a sincerity that never fails. 


“ Pale petal-soft her kisses once were shed 
Warm on my lips, all fragrant with the spring; 
And never moments falter by but bring 
Back echoes of her laughter: she is dead.” 


The King of Sardis is, indeed, almost a great poem with its Shake- 
spearean ease of verse. A passage from the poem deserves quotation, 
and probably will induce students of current English verse to acquire 
this notable volume bound in brown paper :— 


“ He watched the moon that fled through realms of night, 
And the clouds that struggled over restless skies; 
And heard nought but the whisperings of his fear, 
And knew nought save his passion and his dread; 
Till the faint moonlight struck the columns white, 
And flashing from the silver mirrors, fell 
Like death, unpitying, on the slee ing king— 
Oblivious to the wealth of all that fond, 

And dead to those barbaric joys recalled 

Of glad processions and wild festivals, 

Of damsels, warriors, huntsmen, and the whole 
Pomp of his perished life and royal estate.” 


We miss, however, in Mr. Atkinson’s work, the local colour of Australian 
country life—its fauna, flora, hills, seas, and skies. Every craftsman 
owes a tribute to his school, every poet to his native land. 
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In “ Remarkable Women of France—from 1431 to 1749’ (Messrs. 
Stanley Paul & Co., price 16s. net), by Lieut.-Colonel Andrew C. P. 
Haggard, D.S7O., the author comes in his preface to the natural 
conclusion that the general effect produced by the characters he 
describes ‘‘ was deleterious, and calculated. to lead France steadily 
“ onwards to the terrible upheaval and bloody scenes of the Revolution.” 
But, of course, we do not for a moment agree that the importance of 
women in France commenced with La Pucelle. Some of the great 
medizeval characters were French women, and such a misapprehension on 
the part of Colonel Haggard in the first words of his book rather shakes 
conviction in his general judgment. Certainly the book is unsavoury 
reading, and there can be no doubt that the successive Courts of ‘the 
period dealt with were terribly corrupt. We regret that Colonel Haggard 
has omitted women who have more claims to be remarkable than many 
of the women here described, creatures who were merely remarkable 
for their immorality in an age and place when immorality had ceased to 
be remarkable. On the whole, we a good deal prefer to read of some 
of the characters here depicted in the pages of Dumas. His lightness 
of touch suits the melancholy theme better than does the ponderous 
detail of Colonel Haggard’s somewhat colourless prose. 

# * * 


Those who are interested in folk-lore stories of magic and 
mystery should turn to a book of a kindred nature, ‘‘ Greek 
“Divination: a Study of its Methods and Principles” (Messrs. 
Macmillan, price ss. net), by Mr. W. R. Holliday. Not that 
this is a light or popular book; it is a profound and absorbing 
study of an obscure and difficult theme; but the time is coming when 
study of the same thorough type must be given to the mysteries of folk- 
lore and witch lore that once meant so much to English country life, and 
which are now slowly dying out. Many of these phenomena can be 
traced back to very early times, and we believe that it will be possible 
to link up English and European customs with the magical practices, 
divinations, omens, oracles, and practices of ordeal that survived from 
earlier times into the periods when Greek thought and art were given 
to the world. We agree with Mr. Holliday that superstitions are never 
arbitrary creations. They are no doubt irrational, but we find them 
coursing through the life of every race and often dominating mighty 
minds. In England we still bear the traces of the ages of pre-Christian 
belief and Greece never freed herself from her first germs of religious 
yearning. 

* +*+ * b 

We are glad to notice the publication of the second volume of 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ History of England from the Accession of James the 
“ Second,” as edited, with elaborate (in some instances coloured) 
illustrations, by Professor C. H. Firth (Messrs. Macmillan, price ros. 6d. 
net). The coloured portraits of Monmouth and of the King, the first 
by Lely, the second by Kneller, are excellent. The other coloured full- 
page plates are Lord Sunderland, Mary Beatrice d’Este (Queen Consort 
of James Il.), Vandyck’s Children of Charles I., William III. as a 
child, Dryden and the Duke of Shrewsbury. We hope that permission 
will be obtained from the Benchers of the Middle Temple to reproduce 
the fine portraits of James II. and William III. hung in the hall. The 
Painted Hall in Greenwich Hospital should also be of use. The present 
volume carries us down to the trial of the Seven Bishops, and the public 
rejoicing on the acquittal. The work is one of great value, for the 
illustrations really add documents to Lord Macaulay’s great prose epic. 


poa 


THE ARMY, CRISIS AND HOME RULE. 


i was ee on all sides that the passage of the Home 

Rule Bill for the third time would be attended by hostile 
demonstrations inside and outside the House of Commons. 
Some foretold that the debates themselves might be made the 
excuse for outbursts on the part of the Opposition of such a 
character as to embarrass the Government and impede the 
course of business. Others feared that the passage of the Bilt 
might be the signal for the outbreak of the long prophesied civil 
war in Ulster. At the same time, there was a good deal of doubt 
as to how either of these events could be brought about, and many- 
were confident that there would neither be any serious obstruction 
nor any serious disorder. But in politics almost more than in any 
‘other sphere it is the unexpected that happens. 

It would be difficult, and for our immediate purpose unnecessary, 
to follow closely the course of events which led to the resignation of 
a number of officers of the Army at the Curragh. It is sufficient. 
to say that when the broad facts became publicly known on Mon- 
day, March 23rd, the consternation they produced had literally a 
staggering effect on men of all parties inside and outside the House 
of Commons. So far as Liberals were concerned, their first feelings. 
were those of the utmost dismay, not at the resignations themselves, 
but at the attendant circumstances. It looked at first as if the 
Army had extorted from the Government terms by which their 
obedience to orders from the Executive was made conditional. It 
seemed as if the civil authority had been placed under the heel of 
the military, and as if a Liberal Government, having destroyed 
the obstacle of the Lords’ veto, had found itself up against the far 
more serious and formidable barrier of military resistance. The 
action of the generals, commanding officers and subordinate officers, 
the interviews, memoranda and correspondence give no very clear 
notion of how events were brought to a head. The known facts 
are incomplete and were strung together by a network of gossip, 
repeated, coloured, and embellished in order to give the whole 
picture a lurid and alarming appearance. The three salient points 
around which the whole tangle was woven were General Paget’s 
address to the officers under his command, General Gough’s ultima~ 
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tum to the Army Council, and Colonel Seely’s Memorandum. No 
verbatim, or even full, report exists of General Paget’s address, nor 
are we quite clear under what instructions he was acting. But 
gossip, which pretends to have good authority, describes it as a 
bluntly and coarsely worded deliverance of a very alarming char- 
acter, enough to terrify any young subaltern. Questions were put, 
and, incredible as it may seem, alternatives were offered. How far 
he was acting under instructions or how far on his own initiative 
will probably never be known. Of General Gough’s letter little need 
be said: its terms are sufficient to show that he demanded from the 
authorities an answer to a hypothetical question which no soldier 
ought to have put. The unauthorised paragraphs in Colonel 
Seely’s memorandum inserted without the sanction of-the Cabinet’ 
were the cause of his own resignation, and eventually the resigna- 
tions as well of two other members of the Army Council—Sir John 
French and Sir Spencer Ewart. It came, however, as a relief to 
Liberals that the memorandum, even in its unauthorised form, was 
not intended as a reply to the Gough ultimatum. 

It must be owned that the carelessness, the indiscretions, the 
contradictions, and the equivocations which attended the whole pro- 
ceeding, made the worst possible impression and plunged the whole 
party into the depth of gloom and despondency. The violence of 
the scenes in the House, and the perplexity caused by the fusilade 
of questions were almost surpassed by the confusion and bewilder- 
ment in the Lobbies during the fateful week. 

As for the Unionists there was an inclination on the part of the 
more thoughtless to hail the news immediately as a triumph: “ The 
“Army has killed Home Rule.” But the more public-spirited soon 
saw that the monster which had been raised was all-devouring and 
desolating if it were allowed to break loose. And there were some 
who, to their credit, had no hesitation in sincerely deploring the 
whole course events had taken. 

But fresh party warfare had been provoked, and never in so short 
a space of time was so large a store of ammunition supplied to both 
sides. On the one side, it was declared that there was obviously 
a Liberal plot to provoke Ulster. The Bradford speech, the move- 
ments of troops, and the movements of ships and battle squadrons 
were there to prove it. By questions and speeches a good deal 
could be made of this. The movements of troops, as a matter of 
fact, were purely precautionary, but it was certainly a tactical 
blunder of the worst description to have ordered them to take 
place at that particular moment. On the other side, the cry was 
raised of the Army against the people. Every day came renewed 
attacks and counter-attacks; the Tories making all the capital they 
could out of the actual events on which they placed their own inter- 
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pretations, the Liberals dwelling on the danger which threatened 
some of the fundamental principles on which our national life 
rests. 

After a. week-end, during which the resignation of everyone 
remotely connected with the events was discussed, and the wildest 
rumours were current, the storm subsided as suddenly as it had 
begun, but far more dramatically. The Prime Minister announced 
that he himself had taken over the office of Secretary of State for 
War. Again it was the unexpected, and it is not too much to 
say that the announcement came as an immense relief, even to the 
opponents of the Government. The Army can be complimented on 
a Prime Minister becoming head of the War Office, but also the 
Army will be very effectively controlled. The result of the Prime 
Minister’s strong move, so far as his own party was concerned, was 
astonishing. Not only did they feel that he had led them through 
a very tough encounter, but that the net result was that they 
emerged triumphant. 

Before considering the effect that this seven days’ crisis had on 
Home Rule itself, it will be well to examine a little more closely 
the question of the position of the Army which has been forced to 
the front. There can be no manner of doubt that during the last 
two years an insidious propaganda has been surreptitiously under- 
taken with a view to preventing effectively the Army being used for 
the quelling of disorder and resistance in Ulster. It has been 
hinted that the intention was to select the moment when the Bill 
received the Royal assent as the signal for wholesale resignations— 
the moment, in fact, when resistance in Ulster might take an active 
form. But the pistol which was to be aimed at the heads of the 
Government went off at half cock. It is fortunate; for the inci- 
dent, though serious, could easily be met. On a larger scale and 
at a later date it might have been far more embarrassing. But the 
fact which we all know has now been openly declared, namely, 
that the Army is an aristocratic body impregnated with the strongest 
Tory opinions and with the bitterest hatred of the Government and 
all it stands for. What we did not know was that it would take 
so little to make officers discard their sense of duty in order to dis- 
play their party colour. From the Liberal point of view, the argu- 
ment is substantially sound, that with a Unionist Government in 
power the order to move troops against armed disorder on the part 
of the Nationalists would not have led to a single resignation. Once 
the doctrine of optional obedience is admitted it will be impossible 
to find any boundary line between conscience and political convic- 
tion or prejudice, and the whole basic principle of the Army as an 
arm of the civil power for keeping order, repressing disorder, or 
even for national defence, crumbles away. 
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But it is the greatest mistake to suppose that we can meet this 
danger, if it is approaching, by what is called democratising the 
Army. You cannot democratise the Army any more than 
you can make a nigger into a white man by painting him. 
A standing Army is an essentially anti-democratic institu- 
tion, and it is only too probable that rapid democratic 
advance will produce conflict between civil and military 
authority. The existence of the Army and Navy, too, is the 
price we have to pay for the still remaining relics of barbarism 
which exist in the relations of one state to another. The more 
uneducated and aloof from general enlightenment you can keep 
them, the better disciplined and the more effective will they be. It 
has been said that blackguards commanded by gentlemen make the 
best soldiers—gentlemen here meaning men who have been to a 
public school, and therefore had very little education. But once 
they begin examining their consciences, making a choice of the 
cause for which they will fight, disastrous as the effect may be 
when such incidents occur, probable as it is that their choice and 
preference will at first be on the side of aristocracy, money, 
Toryism, and reaction, it means the first dawn of the era when a 
standing Army will become an anachronism. If an officer at-the 
Curragh refuses to fight in Ulster because he sincerely and conscien- 
tiously believes the Ulstermen are in the right; if a private soldier 
refuses to shoot on men of his own class with whose grievances he 
has the deepest sympathy; by all means let them both resign or 
“disappear.” But do not for one moment suppose that you can 
continue to maintain a standing Army on this principle of optional 
obedience. In these circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
magnitude of the issue raised should have produced general 
consternation. 

It happened that the Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill fol- 
lowed immediately after this week of severe trial. Home Rule had 
been completely overshadowed by the Army crisis, but it was the 
cause of the crisis, and therefore it seemed only too likely that the 
furious animosity between parties would have a most damaging 
effect on the prospects of the measure. But the House of Commons 
had been thoroughly and deeply shaken. There was not a respon- 
sible man in it who did not feel that further vituperation and 
recrimination continued at such a high pitch might permanently 
block the path of statesmanship: that it was incumbent on the House 
to rise to its full responsibilities and attempt with sincerity and 
determination some solution of a problem which for a whole genera- 
tion has been the bone of acutest contention between parties. Of 
course, party spirit could not be completely eliminated and oppor- 
tunities for attack could not all be allowed to pass unheeded. 
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But the debate did credit to the House, and considering the 
moment at which it came, the state of the political atmosphere, and 
the strong temptation there was to refer to the events of the pre- 
ceding week in vehement language, which would certainly be cheered 
to the echo, the self-restraint which marked the great majority of 
the speeches and the manifest desire to reach a peaceful and honour- 
able settlement, were altogether remarkable. It is not the triumph 
of one side or the surrender of the other, it is not the mere passage 
of a Bill or the defeat of a Government that ultimately signifies. 
The future good government of Ireland, bound up, as it is, inextric- 
ably with the future good government of the whole United King- 
dom, is the one thing, and the only thing to keep in view, more 
especially when the discussion becomes confused by side issues, 
however important and even relevant they may be. 

With the exception of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Long, the leaders on 
both sides adopted, on the whole, a moderate attitude. It is true 
that old arguments had to be repeated, and it required a listener 
rather than a reader of the speeches to detect by the tone and 
emphasis the significant phrases which showed the underlying 
desire for settlement. Phrases such as these : — 


Sır E., GREY :— 


“I am not sure that it is a matter still to be explored whether 
some progress might not be made to ensure that in some way 
before the six years expired some federal solution might be arrived 
at. . . . If there is any idea of a possibility of a settlement on 
any of these lines, I think it would be much better, the moment 
right hon. gentlemen opposite feel that, that there should be some 
resumption of the private conversations which have been dis- 
continued. . . . I only suggest that about the federal solution 
to give one instance that I do not think the last word has yet been 
said. There is yet room for discussion, and possibly for some 
relief of the situation.” 


Mr. REDMOND :— 


“ Do not let me be misunderstood—even yet I do not despair 
myself of a settlement of this question. The eleventh hour, we are 
told, has struck, but the eleventh hour has not passed, and I cer- 
tainly will do nothing, and will say nothing, consciously at any 
rate, to preclude the possibility of a fair and honourable peace at 
any stage.” 


Sir E. CARSON :— 
“ I said on the last occasion, and I repeat now as an offer again 


—and I said it relying upon the Prime Minister’s statement, which 
he repeated at Ladybank on Saturday, that this Bill was to be the 
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precursor of a federal system, though how he is going to work it 
out, I am sure I do not know—I said that the proper time to 
reconsider the question of Ulster, if it was to be reconsidered at 
all, was when you were framing your general federal system for 
the whole of the United Kingdom. But while I adhere to that, I 
wish to be perfectly frank. By that I am not conceding or pre- 
judging one way or the other whether in a federal system for the 
whole of the United Kingdom Ulster would form a part, or a 
separate part of Ireland. I am not for a moment agreeing that 
Ireland would be one unit in a federal scheme. A great deal would 
depend upon what happened in the meantime. It would give the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. J. Redmond) an opportunity of 
showing Ulster in the meantime that it was to her benefit to come 
in and take part in the general federal system, and to be part of the 
one unit of Ireland. a 


Mr. Bonar Law :— 


“The Foreign Secretary suggested that there should be a 
renewal of conversations between the Leaders of parties. We have 
had experience of that. I am so anxious to find a solution that if 
such a proposal is made, we should certainly accept it. . . .” 


Mr. BIRRELL :— 


“ If Home Rule is ever to be what the men of Ireland wish it to 
be, what men of the Irish race all over the world hope that it will 
be, why, then I quite agree with the conciliatory language 
repeated, I am happy to say to-day, the conciliatory language of 
the right hon. gentleman (Sir E. Carson), that ‘ Ulster must be 
won.’ There I am entirely in accord with him. Ulster must be 
won. Her opposition must be foregone. Her unwillingness to 
take part in the self-government of her island must be conquered. 
It cannot be conquered by force. Yes; hence our proposals. ” 


On the back benches on both sides an even more conciliatory 
spirit was shown, and it was from those quarters that the sugges- 
tion hinted at by Sir E. Grey was more definitely formulated. 
The proposal was that a Statutory Commission or Convention 
should be set up forthwith to examine the whole problem of devo- 
lution for the United Kingdom as a whole, and draw up a scheme. 
Should they take advantage of the Government suggestions certain 
Irish counties could remain outside the scope of the Bill for six 
years, during which period the full federal scheme would be ready 
for submission. Meanwhile, the Home Rule Bill would be passed 
under the Parliament Act, still under protest from Unionists, who 
conscientiously object to the whole principle on which it is based. 
But further—and this is the vitally important point—a Home Rule 

Government would be set up in Ireland by consent. This, in 
itself, but more especially from the Nationalist point of view, is 
a consideration of inestimable importance. ‘he difference between 
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inaugurating Home Rule under peaceful auspices and establishing 
a Parliament in Dublin in the teeth of the bitterest opposition and 
resistance, may probably mean the difference between success and 
failure. When the federal system is completed, the very valid 
objection of Ulster to being placed under a subordinate Parlia- 
ment while their fellow-countrymen in Scotland and England 
remain under the Imperial Parliament, would be finally removed. 
No one pretends that the mere suggestion of setting up a federal 
system solves the whole difficulty with which we are all confronted. 
No one supposes that the establishment of such a system is not a 
far-reaching change in our method of government. But if the 
leaders on both sides can be induced to meet again and can agree 
to consider the larger problem, meanwhile allowing the Bill to pass 
without any organised outbreak of disorder, this would mean that 
the House of Commons were determined to behave as statesmen 
rather than as party politicians. There are many questions that 
can only be ground out between the millstones of opposing party 
opinion. But when a policy has for over a generation been the 
chief subject of controversy, and when its approaching solution 
still threatens serious trouble, it is incumbent on all parties to 
co-operate. It would be different if this were exclusively a Liberal 
dilemma. But if the Unionist party were to be returned to power 
to-morrow, they would be faced with a situation in some ways more 
perplexing than the present situation. Moreover, as an election is 
to take place before the Home Rule Bill comes into operation, there 
will be ample opportunity for the electorate to have their say in 
the matter as well. The extremists on both sides will, no doubt, 
try to prevent a settlement by agreement, that is to say, those who 
want the Bill forced through regardless of consequences, and those 
who want the Bill killed also regardless of consequences. The 
Ulstermen believe they have still a good chance of defeating 
the Bill; and at present their hopes are raised rather than 
lowered. They have a certain number of influential sym- 
pathisers among British Unionists, who hope not only for 
the defeat of the Bill, but for the destruction of the Parliament 
Act, and the fall of the Government. It is, however, 
generally admitted that if the course of events proves that the Bil! 
is to be passed, the Parliament Act utilised and the Government 
returned again to office, Ulster will have no desire to be separated 
from the rest of Ireland. Fortunately, the numbers, and 
therefore the influences, of both sections of extremists, is on the 
wane. This last year has seen an immense increase in the ranks 
of those who believe the federal solution is the only method of 
alleviating the increasingly -heavy burden which falls on Parlia- 
ment, the only means of dealing adequately and comprehensively 
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with the constitutional question, and the best way of getting general 
agreement for the settlement of the Irish question. The further 
problem of the reform of the Second Chamber, which both parties 
are pledged to consider, can be simultaneously dealt with. 

The elements in the present Bill which are said to be anti-federal 
can be modified and adapted to fit in with a general scheme. Indeed, 
there are certain provisions in the present Bill, such as the one 
which relates to the customs and Post Office, which it would appear 
difficult if not impossible to maintain if any portion of Ireland is 
entirely excluded from the control of a Dublin Parliament. A 
scheme of devolution would certainly be an adequate reason for 
modifying or altering such provisions. ` But it should be clearly 
understood that a cast-iron system identical for each separate unit 
is out of the question. You might just as well ask a father to supply 
suits of precisely similar material, cut and size for each of his sons. 
The one stipulation is that no power accorded to any subordinate 
parliament must infringe on the authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment or exceed in degree the powers accorded to the sister parlia- 
ments. It might probably be found that the tendency of the 
subordinate bodies would be to be progressive, while the Imperial 
Parliament might veer towards conservatism, but there could be no 
conflict between them. England, we are told, is not prepared for 
so great a change. But if England is prepared to give self- 
government for local affairs to Ireland, Scotland and Wales, this 
necessarily entails her dispensing with Irish, Scottish, and Welsh 
assistance in the management of her own concerns. No one can 
pretend that England is going to declare herself incapable of 
managing her own affairs. Finance presents a difficulty, no doubt, 
but by no means an insuperable difficulty. Still Jess in this case can 
there be any question of uniformity of treatment. The financial 
positions of Scotland and Ireland, for instance, are entirely 
different. But there is every reason to hope that improved circum- 
stances under new conditions will ultimately lessen the special 
demand on the Imperial Exchequer so far as Ireland is concerned. 

For the moment, however, it is not details that need to be dis- 
cussed, once it is granted that there is no single particular which 
stands out as an insurmountable obstacle to the framing of any 
satisfactory scheme. The immediate object is the formation of a 
sufficiently large body of opinion that is desirous of having the 
subject examined forthwith, and examined with the express pur- 
pose of devising an improved system of government for the United 
Kingdom, and by that means helping to stem the tide of the 
present animosity and bitter antagonism which can only lead to 
disastrous results. Those who were inclined to think that the Army 
crisis only had the effect of embittering the antagonism and increas- 
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ing the probability of disaster, will find on reflection that it also 
had a steadying and even calming influence once the blaze had 
died down. This influence, it is sincerely to be hoped, will persist, 
and will be utilised in order to bring about a settlement within the 
next few years of the whole constitutional question which, if it is 
allowed to be dealt with piecemeal, can only produce gueal fric- 
tion and fruitless party strife. The subject is one, too, which 
requires the co-operation of both parties: its further neglect would 
Þe a serious impediment to decent government in any part of the 
‘country. Liberals, moreover, are anxious and impatient to have a 
clear field, in order to continue their progressive work, and have 
free scope for their reforming energies. 

There is unquestionably a growing intensity of desire on both 
sides for a settlement. It is simply a matter of whether the ancient 

rigidity of our normal Parliamentary methods can be made suffi- 
-ciently pliant and adaptable to allow this desire not only to peep ieee 
itself but to achieve its object. 


ARTHUR PONSONBY. 


' THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


aa Navy Estimates for the current year are of a magnitude 

which should compel the serious consideration of the country, 
and in normal times would have received considerable opposition 
in the House of Commons. In recent years, national expenditure of 
all kinds has been growing with great rapidity, and perhaps with- 
out sufficient appreciation of probable consequences. In Parliament, . 
arguments for economy are seldom heard and never listened to; 
indeed, the most potent voices are those of members who, dazzled 
‘by figures of the enormous prosperity of the nation in the 
aggregate, are constantly hounding on the Government to fresh 
and expensive enterprises. 

Much of the fresh expenditure of the Government has been useful 
and inevitable, and it is quite certain that more will be called for in 
the social service of the country, and the Ministers for Education, 
Agriculture, and Local Government are waiting their opportunities. 
There is, however, one Department of State that is never kept 
waiting—the Admiralty, which, playing on our fears, gets its most 
extravagant demands satisfied year by year, whilst the Minister of 
Education,-who can only play on our hopes, is year by year put off. 

It has always been an amazingly easy task for Ministers to get 
whatever they ask for the Navy; there is the natural timidity of an 
island population with a great overseas trade on the one hand, and. 
on the other a long tradition and carefully fostered memory of great 
and heroic naval deeds, both sentiments worthy of full attention, 
but both demanding the closest and most careful watching. 
During the winter months there were many signs that the public 
mind was beginning to be seriously disturbed at the enormous 
growth of expenditure on naval armaments. Amidst the exciting 
oratory of Mr. Churchill, the calmer voice of the Prime Minister 
was heard calling for the intervention of statesmen and men of 
business to arrest the profitless outpouring of national resources, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer took occasion in the House of 
Commons to complain of the indifference of the public and of the 
Press towards retrenchment and economy. Enceuraged by these 
appeals a good deal of latent’ apprehension became revealed, and 
many meetings were held in Liberal and commercial circles, at 
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which resolutions were passed galling for a pause, and, in ERTEN 
cases, for a reduction in expenditure. 5a 

There can be no doubt that the Liberal Party has bécome Sal 
alarmed at the present state of things—a frame of mind wholly 
natural, considering the old traditions of the party and the remem- 
brance of much eloquent criticism passed on the late Unionist 
Administration by the bulk of those who took part in the great 
reversal of 1906. The deputation to the Prime Minister in 
December last, to which a hundred Liberal members gave their 
support, was a most striking indication of this feeling, and it is 
common knowledge that there is hardly one supporter of the 
Government who has not received from his constituents some 
remonstrance. 

It will be well to indicate how Navy expenditure has grown in 
recent years :— 


In 1898 (before the South African War) it was ... ... 21 millions. 
15 1905-6 (when the present Government came a it was 33 3 
» 1908-9 ete as se re as $ ik -g 32 i 
yy IQIO-II z as cat ae a ke iao ny GOR gy 
3) 1912-13 ay sag a a ne T 48 3 
yy 1913-14 dies a date 3 is wees spe 49 GBB. 5 
yy IQI4-15 a}. at re se “es Estimate 51.5}, 


These steadily progressive increases in an expenditure so un- 
productive must shock the sense of anyone who examines them, and 
the total to which we have this year arrived can only be called 
appalling. The hopes of reformers have been often raised by the 
idea of making the wealthy contribute of their excess of means to 
the Treasury in order that Governments might lighten the burdens 
and lessen the disadvantages of the poor, and to this end the 
income-tax, which used to be considered a war tax, has been 
formally adopted as part of the permanent revenue of the State; 
super-tax has been invented, and death duties established, and the 
result of all is that the Admiralty takes every penny which income- 
tax and super-tax provide, whilst the War Office sucks in the whole 
proceeds of the death duties, and this in a time of peace. There 
must be many who hold a shrewd opinion that but for the ease with 
which these taxes are collected, the Services would have had to be 
content to work at a far lower figure. 

One of the arguments used by the apologists for the present 
expenditure is that our sea-carried trade must be protected. Two 
considerations immediately occur—one that the latest policy is to 
arm merchantmen for their own protection, and the other that the 
cost of the Navy must far exceed the capital profits of the merchant 
in the whole of our foreign trade. 


E 
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It would, indeed, be well if every person interested in good and: 
economic government would make a serious attempt to form his 
own independent judgment of the reason for the constantly growing 
armament outlay of Europe; he will get but little help from high 
politicians or responsible ministers. Two reasons are here 
hazarded: the first, which operated from 1899 to 1904, with an 
aftermath extending into the following years, is the South African 
War; the second, which has affected the position since 1908, is the 
grouping of European nations into alliances and ententes, and the 
revival of the balance of power amongst the quidnuncs of 
diplomacy. The South African War is dead history, from which 
there is no reversal. European diplomacy can, if necessary, be 
changed or modified, and from this point of view a consideration of 
the position of naval expenditure since 1908 is likely to be the more 
fruitful. 

Mr. Churchill, in presenting to the House of Commons his 
estimates for the current year, was at great pains to draw com- 
parisons with those of 1911-12, but a comparison with 1908-9 is 
much more to the purpose. That was the time when the groupings 
of nations were beginning to create ideas in men’s minds— 
suspicions, enmities, and scares, and the great German scare, so 
wild and humiliating, is now being paid for. The total vote since 
1908-9 has gone from 32 millions to 514 millions—6o per cent. 
increase. The shipbuilding vote alone has advanced from 
£ 14,300,000 to £25,400,000—774 per cent. increase. The vote for 
works from £2,307,000 to 43,595,000, or 54 per cent.; the vote for 
armaments from £2,049,000 to no less a figure than £5,544,000, 
or 170 percent. It is quite possible that the panic-stricken poet who 
“‘ wanted eight and wouldn’t wait’? hardly reckoned the cost. 

It will be well at this point to endeavour to set down a statement 
of our naval strength compared with that of the next strongest 
Power—Germany. The figures here produced are summarised 
from the return presented to the House of Commons in February 
Jast, and show the numbers and sizes of ships ready for war, none 
of which are more than twenty years old. 

The extraordinary habit which has become the fashion of calling 
battleships ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” is responsible for much confusion. 
It is difficult to know exactly what is in the minds of those who use 
this term, and comparisons between the battleships of Great Britain 
and Germany vary in accordance with the special features which 
differentiate a ‘‘ Dreadnought ” battleship from one of another sort 
in the mind of the person using the word. The original Dread- 
nought is 17,900 tons displacement, and carries ten 12-in. guns, 
and if you are to insist on these two factors, then Great Britain has 
eighteen and Germany has nine. If, on the other hand, you reckon 
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all large ships of approximately the Dreadnought size, tonnage, and 
guns, you will take in for Great Britain the two “ Lord Nelsons,” 
which are each equipped with four 12-in. guns and ten g-in. guns, 
and the eight ‘‘ King Edwards,” with four 12-in and four 9.4-in. 
guns, making twenty-eight in all, and for Germany the four 
“ Nassaus,” making thirteen. 

Ignoring these nice distinctions, the following table gives a full 
Statement of the numbers, sizes, and powers of tlie ships of war of 
Great Britain and Germany, under the denomination given in the 
Admiralty return previously referred to :— 


Guns 
Country. Class Nos. Tons Average 6in. 75 82. %2 94 10. 1l. 12, 136. 
Gt. Britain Battleships 58 961,200 16'600 — — — 52 — 8 — 252 80 
A Battle 
Cruisers g 187,700 20800 — — — — — — — 48 24 
35 Cruisers 47 525,000 11'200 334 yo — 68 — — — — — 
”» Light 


ruisers 64 270,000 4'200 257 — — — — — — — 





178 1,943,900 — 59% 70 —120 — 8 — 300 104 
a es a 
Germany Battleships 35 532,000 15-200 — — — — 46 — 88 o99 — 
55 Battle 
Cruisers 4 89,000 22'200 — — — — — — 33 — — 
35 Cruisers 9 94,000 10400 82 — 44 — 6 — — — — 
ja Light 
Cruisers 43 155,000 3'600 5o — ro — — — — —— 


OT aa 


9t 870,000 — 132 — 54 — 52 — 126 99 — 
ee 





Of torpedo and special vessels Great Britain has twenty-six and 
Germany has none. Of destroyers, Great Britain has 201, with a 
total horse-power of 2,100,000; and Germany has 133, with a total 
horse-power of 1,400,000. Of submarines, Great Britain has sixty- 
nine, and Germany twenty-four. In addition, Great Britain has in 
preparation thirty-five ships of war, with a displacement of 490,000 
tons approximately, and Germany has fifteen, with a displacement 
of 270,000 tons approximately, besides torpedo boat destroyers and 
submarines at a rate of two to one in comparison with Germany. 

So much for the strength of the two countries at the present time. 
What of the future? In looking into the future it is only possible 
to deal with battleships, as it is only in respect of this type of ship 
that a ratio has been laid down. 

In the table given above there is no ship counted in of an earlier 
date than 1894, the service life of a battleship having been fixed at 
twenty years, so that as time goes on a certain number will drop out 
of the list year by year, and looking ahead to the year 1924, the 


position of the battleships on the present list may be stated as 
follows :— 
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Great Britain (1914) -= ee 58 ships built with 961,000 tons displacement. 
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The number of old ships remaining on the list in 1924 will be 
seen to have a ratio slightly below 16 to 10, and should Germany lay 
down two ships a year for each of the following ten years, she will 
then have fifty battleships built and building, to meet which number 
at the ratio of 16 to 10 it will be necessary for Great Britain to have 
eighty ships—or, in other words, to lay down thirty-three, or three 
ships a year, with an extra ship every third year. 

Of course it may easily happen that long before 1924 the battle- 
ship type may have disappeared, for the notions of the Admiralty 
experts as to the supremely useful vary almost as quickly as those 
of the milliner as to the supremely beautiful, and in pushing ahead 
as to size and cost of ships Great Britain takes the lead, and has set 
a fashion which has enormously added to naval expense ; it was only 
the other day that a battleship cost less than a million pounds, 
whilst to-day it approximates to two millions. Mr. Churchill 
appears to resent the accusation that we are setting the pace in this 
respect; but the figures in the following table seem to prove that 
this has been the case :— 


19086. 1807. 1908. 19808 1910. 1911. 1912 1913. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. Tons Tons. Tons. 


Battleships— 


Great Britain ... 17,900 — 16,500 18,600 19,250 20,000 22,500 23,000 

Germany sss 19,000 13,000 13,000 18,600 18600 22,400 24,300 24,300 
Battle Cruisers— 

Great Britain ... — — 17,280 17,250 — 18,800 26,350 27,000 

Germany ae — — — — — 19,100 22,640 24,600 


Light Cruisers— Horse-power. 


reat Britain ... 12,500 — — 18,000 18,000 22,000 22,000 22,000 
Germany ase I1,000 _ — 13,500 19,600 — — — 
Destroyers— R 
Great Britain ... pee -— 14,500 — 15,500 20,000 — 25,000 
Germany 3500 — 10,000 — 12,000 14,000 — 15,000 


Looking broadly at the position, there can be no doubt in the 
minds of reasonable people that we have a naval force amply 
sufficient to protect us from attack, nor is there any doubt that 
our present superiority can be maintained at a much smaller 
cost than the estimates of the present year indicate, as is shown by 
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the fact that the new programme of shipbuilding mentioned in the 
statement of the First Lord, which accompanies the estimates for 
the year, amounts to four millions less than the programme settled 
upon for 1913-14. This would be a matter for great gratification 
were it not for the feeling that the utterances of Mr. Churchill in the 
„House of Commons and in the country, and his despatches on the 
question of the Canadian ships, appear to indicate a state of mind 
and a point of view which not only make reduction most unlikely, 
but which even portend limitless increases in the future. His 
justification of the present enormous expenditure on armaments by 

` the statement that it continues to absorb very little more than one- 
third of the total national revenue seems to convict him of economic 
levity, and it will certainly not make it easier to vote six millions for 
education and local rates, with the knowledge that it will, in the 
opinion of a responsible minister, justify another three millions for 
the Army and the Navy, and his attempt to pacify a popular 
audience at Manchester by telling them that not the poor man, but 
the rich man pays, embodies a dangerous delusion which it should 
be the task of Liberal leaders to remove, and not to encourage. 

There is perhaps nothing more clearly indicative of his frame of 
mind than his memorandum to Canada of last year, in which, with 
the view of stimulating a gift of ships, he does not hesitate to 
compare the strength of Great Britain with the strength of the 
combined fleets of Europe, and argues on the basis of the necessity 
for a powerful fleet in every ocean of the globe, ending in words of 
inflated rhetoric with the desire that Canada should furnish us with 
a ‘‘ number of the largest and strongest ships of war which science 
“can build or money supply.” We have not got the ships nor 
does there seem much probability that we shall get them, but the 
undoubted result of all this folly has been seriously to divide 
Canada on a question of great Imperial importance. 

The manner in which the original 16 to 10 ratio has been altered 
and expanded, and finally practically abandoned, cannot fail to 
shake confidence in our intentions abroad, and not less disturbing 
is the tendency, especially shown in his recent speech in the House 
of Commons, to enlarge the scope of his office, which is really an 
administrative one, over the field of foreign and Colonial policy. 
Australia and New Zealand are to be protected against Japan, and 
Japan is assured of protection against the fleets of Europe. The 
Pacific is apparently to be a closed sea, and so on. So long as these 
indications of a policy of alternate protection and coercion for the 
world at large are put forward, so long will the race of growing 
armaments continue. 


A. G. C. Harvey. 


THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES.* 


HE phrase “‘ taxation of land values ” carries with it or sets up, 
I believe, at least three implications in political controversy. 
There is (1) the general doctrine associated with Henry George, that 
all economic rent of land should be nationalised; a proposition that 
is commonly, though unnecessarily, hardened into the dogma that 
this ought to be the only tax. Then there is (2) the more practical 
proposition, dating from Mill, that from a given point all “un-~ 
“earned increment” in land values should be taxed—the principle 
proceeded on in the Budget of 1909. Either apart from or in con- 
nection with these two principles, there is (3) one which may be 
arrived at from simple recognition of the inexpediency of much of 
our present local rating, which is specifically levied on building 
values and improvements, and even on machinery as such. It is 
fairly obvious that to tax these is to discourage their multiplication, 
and that to leave untaxed vacant building sites is to encourage the 
withholding of them from use; while it is equally clear that the 
course sometimes proposed of rating empty houses—inasmuch as it 
would discourage speculative building—would not promote housing. 

That we must revise our rating basis seems quite clear; and the 
recognition of this gives ostensible ground for the proposal further 
to revise national taxation in respect of socially created land values. 
To a large extent the three propositions under notice are correlated ; 
but the admitted differences of view among the “land taxers” 
specially so-called, as well as between them and the average Liberal; 
are sufficient to show that a principle which shall be at once prac- 
ticable and theoretically logical is not easily to be arrived at. 

At first sight there is a sufficient harmony between the three com- 
monly accepted fiscal principles of “equality of sacrifice,” special 
taxability of socially created wealth, and the promotion of the com- 
mon weal, to secure at least a large measure of agreement. The 
principles (1) that taxes should be levied in proportion to the 
ability to contribute and (2) that unearned increment is specially 
taxable, do not clash with the principle that they should be levied 
so as to promote rather than hinder industry and production. But 
the test of ability to contribute has in national taxation been com- / 

*A paper read to a Discussion Circle. 
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bined with the principle that what is called “ unearned ” income 
shall be taxed at a heavier rate than earned income; and it is 
obviously anomalous to make that joint application in national taxa- 
tion wıthout carrying it on to local taxation or rating. 

Here arises the first ground of conflict as between the “ land 
“taxers” par excellence and the Liberals who adhere to the principle 
of taxing incomes. All can agree that it is inexpedient to rate on 
the basis of improvements, or to rate machinery. But the former, 
whether or not they avow themselves “ single taxers,” are understood 
to demand that local rates shall be wholly levied on site values. It 
is not certain, indeed, that they are agreed on what constitutes site 
value for rating purposes. One school, confronted by the argu- 
ment that ground rents are an insufficient basis for municipal 
revenue, contends that ground rent alone does not cover true site 
value, and that we must add to it the existing rate burdens, on the 
principle that true economic rent means all that a tenant is prepared 
to pay for the use of a piece of land, whether for house or shop or 
factory or for agricultural production. I would not be understood 
summarily to reject this argument; but I may point out that it in- 
volves the difficulty of the implication that you add to the vane of 
a site by simply increasing the burdens upon it. 

In the hands of Mr. John Orr,* the theory goes to the length 
of including in site value not only the local but the national revenue 
exacted from the tenants of sites; and if I understand him aright 
he proposes that all taxation shall be levied upon the site-owner, 
with the result of making him charge his whole burden upon his 
tenants as site rent. The idea is that as we must all live on the 
land we shall be prepared to pay for the necessary use of it all that 
we have otherwise been paying to the local and national authorities, 
as the price of our membership of the community. I presume that 
where a municipality supplies gas and water or electricity Mr. Orr 
would allow these commodities—or at least the lighting, which i is 
not a necessity—to be treated as simple purchases. 

When it comes to action, I suppose it will be finally conceded that 
the Single Tax, however formulated, is not yet within the pale of 
practical politics, any more than the rival principle that all taxation 
should itself be conceived as economic rent, with the result of 
taxing everybody up to the limit at which he will refuse to try to 
maintain or add to his income. What we are “up against” is the 
pressing practical need to rationalise local taxation and to revise 
our land system in the interest of an increased production which 
shall carry with it a large share for the labourer. And the simplest 
and fairest plan appears to be the rating and taxing of all land on 
its capital value, as officially determined. This we are clearly 


* Taxation of Land Values, as it Affects Landowners and Others. King, 1912, 
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entitled to do on the simple principle of the national interest in 
the yield of the land. If we are not entitled to control the use of 
the land by penalising its non-use or misuse, we are not entitled 
under any circumstances to make sale compulsory. This last, I 
assume, will be admitted to be a necessary power: the other 
follows. The one principle that should modify that of promoting 
the best economic use of the land is the principle of amenity, which 
may on occasion be fitly invoked to prevent the best economic use 
by the individual owner. But the real difficulty is to secure the best 
economic use as against the hindrances imposed by terms of lease 
and the power to raise rent. 

The admission of this evil, then, is the substantial ground of 
agreement. But when we come to the demand that all rates (I say 
nothing here of the plea for a single national tax) shall be levied 
on site-values as capitalised, we run up against the principle of 
equality of sacrifice. A small freeholder, say, works his own 
land, and makes a modest income, out of which he pays rates on 
the capital value of the land unimproved. Near him there lives a 
“man of means” or a retired trader, with four or ten times his 
income, who is rated on the same principle on his villa-ground. 
Unless there is a real demand for the cultivated land for building 
purposes, the villa-holder will pay little, as the value will be small. 
Then the small income will be heavily rated and the high income 
lightly. On what principle should this hold for rating purposes 
when it is not allowed to hold for taxing purposes? Surely the 
income basis should apply in both cases alike, to the extent of secur- 
ing that the large income shall not escape its reasonable share of 
rating burdens. In town, should the rich bachelor with a flat be 
rated solely on its share in the site value while the paterfamilias 
is rated on the proportionally higher site value of his house? 

To these challenges I know no answer save the general two-sided 
single-tax argument to the effect that land values do somehow 
“collar” all wealth, or that wealth is generally made out of land’ 
values. We are often told that if only we tax economic rent pro- 
“perly, the fortunes that are now made will no longer be makable. 
To all this I simply answer that the facts are not so. Of two manu- 
facturers, running their works on adjoining pieces of land of the 
same size and value, one will make a large fortune by skill in buy- 
ing or skill in organisation, or both, where the other will not. 
Similarly, with the popular actor, music-hall singer, jockey or 
surgeon. 

But even as regards the land itself, the system of simple rating 
on capital value will leave in full swing the practice of removal of 
land in the form of stone, brick and métal, which becomes private: 
property. If A leaves a street of well-built houses to his son B, 
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the latter has a source of income involving no other labour than 
supervision; while property which in terms of the theory should be 
national and inalienable has been allowed to be alienated. There 
should be no private property in land, we are told, because it was 
created by God, and cannot be created by man. But stone and 
iron ore are parts of this increatable matter, and the Henry-Georgian 
is prepared to let them be removed upon payment of rent. I never 
met a Henry-Georgian who would face the problem. 

The creation argument is equally invalid in regard to individual 
faculty. An inventor or a singer has no more made his brain or his 
larynx than a farmer has made his land; he can make a fortune 
through the use of his brain or larynx, yet the single-taxer would 
have him taxed solely on the area he uses of the land. Thus as pure 
ethical theory the single-tax doctrine breaks down on the first chal- 
lenge. Can it be pretended that it is any stronger as a simple 
practical expedient for promoting the public weal? Zs it pretended 
that the income-tax prevents men from making the fullest possible 
use of their brain powers; and that they would make that maximum 
use of them if taxes were levied solely on site values? Not seriously, 
I think, by anyone. It may indeed be argued that taxation of 
income, whether earned or unearned, may induce men to spend less 
than what is left them, and to save more for investment; but seeing 
that in the terms of the case the object is to restore the level of the 
income, the matter is as broad as it is long. Besides, the State sees 
to the spending of the revenue it gets by taxation. In point of 
fact, the general effect of taxing income must be to incite the tax- 
payer to further effort. 

On any view, however, it seems unnecessary to vindicate the 
income-tax, which has come to stay for a while at least. The imme- 
diate question is, Shall we or shall we not combine the income-tax 
principle with the site-value principle in rating reform, seeing 
that we shall certainly retain the former for national taxation? I 
do not see how we can rationally refuse. Our present rating system, 
so far as I can see, is in large measure really aiming at income when 
it rates on the value of buildings and machinery. It is, in fact, 
taking these things as indications of income, though in many cases 
it absurdly abandons that principle, as when it rates a great castle 
on an equality with a small villa, on the plea that the castle is 
practically unlettable, or that the cost of upkeep is disproportionately 
heavy. The one way out of the confusion is to drop the rating of 
buildings and machinery altogether, and substitute the rating of 
site-value and the income-tax assessment for local rating purposes. 

The converse question, whether we ought to tax all site values 
for national purposes, is to be answered on the previously posited 
ground (1) that socially created value is specially taxable; and (2) 
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that taxation is the natural fiscal instrument for the maximisation 
of the economic use of the land. Opposition will probably be 
raised on the score that we propose at the same time to fix fair 
rents, by way of securing the farmer’s right to his improvements 
and a basis for a minimum wage to the labourer. If you limit 
my power to charge rent, the landlord may say, you have no right 
to tax me on site value. The answer is, first, that the site value 
will be estimated on the rent fixed, where that has been reduced; 
and, secondly, that the nation is bound to see to the right use of the 
land so far as it can. To that end, the land must be taxed upon 
its highest use-value, subject only to the principle of preservation of 
amenity. If a rich man is able to turn land wholly to purposes 
of sport, or to reduce its rental value by the reservation of sporting 
rights, he is properly to be taxed on the basis of its full site value for 
agricultural purposes. Where the value for sport purposes happens 
to be higher than the agricultural, of course he should be taxed 
at the higher value, or even at a special rate, on the score that 
the higher value to him is a lower value to the nation. On such 
lines as these, there seems to be no reason to fear any check to the 
maximisation of the use of the land. The landlord who improves 
has nothing to fear, inasmuch as the value of his improvements 
will always be separated from the site value. 

There remains, however, the difficult question of the amount of 
the tax to be levied on the site value of purely agricultural land. 
Already we tax the owner’s income by the income-tax; and here, 
presumably, the Single Taxer will press his point that we ought to 
drop the income-tax and, as regards income from land-owning, 
have regard solely to the site-value basis. Let us take an illus- 
trative case. Two brothers, A and B, have each £100,000 left 
them by their father. A invests his money wholly in stocks and 
shares; B his wholly in land, which he leases out. We tax A on 
his income at the unearned rate. Shall we tax B on his income at 
the same rate, and in addition tax him on the site value of his 
land? I say, yes. Land is an important monopoly; and on his 
enjoyment of that luxury he is properly taxable in the national 
interest. It gives him the power of refusing the use of land to his 
fellow-creatures, to the extent of compelling them to leave a neigh- 
bourhood, or even, in effect, to make them emigrate. If, indeed, 
we set up a machinery which can force him to sell at a State valua- 
tion any land for which reasonable need can be shown, we may 
seem to weaken the plea for a national tax on the site-value of his 
land; but that, I think, still remains a taxable thing, as at present. 
On his income the landowner pays in respect of his income-power 
to bear the public burdens. On the site value of his land and of his 
income he should bear his share of the local burdens; on the same 
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bases and on the score of his monopoly power he should be taxed 
for national purposes. 

As regards the monopoly, doubtless the ideal plan would be to 
control it not indirectly but directly, by nationalising it. But how 
is this to be done? Some of my Single Taxer friends argue, with 
Henry George, for a deliberately rising tax, not to stop till it 
reaches 20s. in the £ of the economic rent—this on the old ground 
that “God made the land for all.” As practical people we have 
to accept the fact that the State has legalised landownership as 
fully as it has legalised the ownership of consols; and has no more 
right, in simple equity, to take away the one than to take away 
the other, save on the high ground of clear national expediency. A 
special tax on land can be justified on the grounds (1) of its 
socially created site-value; and (2) of the national need to promote 
the productive use of the land: it cannot be justified otherwise; 
and least of all can it be justified on a theological theory which 
stultifies itself by leaving untaxed the ownership of “ God-made” 
stone and iron. 

In point of fact, whatever individuals may argue, no important 
party will propose the total confiscation of land values any more 
than the total confiscation of railways and their plant. If rail- 
ways are to be nationalised they will have to be bought, at a price 
fixed by the State on generally accepted principles of equity; 
and land will have to be nationalised, if at all, on the same plan— 
unless a generation arises which has the courage for the ideal 
scheme of declaring thag all land shall revert to the State after a 
hundred years, and leaving values to adjust themselves by the 
minute gradations to which such an edict would give rise. The 
trouble would be that a reactionary majority might at any time 
repeal the edict; and this possibility will, I fancy, suffice to keep 
the scheme outside of practical politics in our time. 

Our problem, in short, is one of present or early fiscal action, to 
the two ends of rectifying our injurious rating system and furthering 
the productive use of the land, which is obviously the best way of 
increasing the total national income. The rating of site values, I 
submit, is demonstrably a good way to the first end; but is a method 
which should be balanced by rating on income, on the basis of the 
existing income-tax assessment. Practical objection is made to the 
latter rate, I believe, on the score that a man’s income is at present 
a secret between him and the income-tax commissioners and col- 
lectors; and that to extend the assessment to rating would be to 
extend the area of the revelation. But this does not seem to me a 
plea of any importance, even if we assume that the local authority 
is to levy the assessment on income for rates, which is not at all 
inevitable. The rating of incomes may be done through the exist- 
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ing income-tax machinery, thus meeting the difficulty as to income- 
taxpayers who have residences or interests in various places. In 
point of fact, rates and taxes are often collected by the same 
official ; and organisation might economically be carried further in 
that direction. , 

Difficulty there may be in adjusting the two factors; and on this 
head we need light from the experience of foreign communities in 
which both factors are employed. But a nation which has con- 
trived for all these years to muddle through on the principle of 
rating rents and buildings and improvements and machinery, with 
exceptions in favour of castles, need hardly fear that with a merely 
dual principle of rating site values and incomes it can muddle worse. 
The rating problem, indeed, is not wholly solved by a rectification 
of the assessment basis: there still remain the problem of the 
revision of rating areas, notably in London, and the problem of 
national acceptance of services now locally undertaken. National 
and political life, in fact, is per se an eternal series of problems. 
But at least the reforms here specified would mean the rectification 
of certain palpable sins of fiscal method, and the amelioration 
of pressing evils in the matter of the utilisation of land. 


J. M. ROBERTSON. 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS 
PROBLEM IN ITALY. 


ITH regard to the religious life there are two attitudes 
characteristic of the Italian mind. One is that of those for ` 
whom religion is identified with the Roman Catholic Church, and 
for whom, consequently, to be a religious person means to accept 
that religion as being an external, historical, ecclesiastical, papal 
society—though not without manifold and unavoidable individual 
adaptations. The other is that of those who being aware of the 
incompatibility of many of the doctrinal or disciplinary claims of 
the Roman Church on the modern mind, or else having arrived with 
superficial ease at materialistic and sceptical conclusions, shrug 
their shoulders and lose at once all interest in the Roman Church 
as well as in any spirituality or religion. 

Neither of these attitudes is, however, sincere, as both equally 
derive from the same abhorrence of any effort at religious inquiry, 
discernment, and judgment; they are, indeed, this very abhorrence 
translated into the practice of life. Being insincere, these attitudes 
are also immoral; and their consequences are an increasing dissipa- 
tion of moral values and energies, debilitation of character and 
impoverishment of life—if life means above all spiritual activity 
and an increasing consciousness and mastery of oneself and of the 
external world. 

Hegel has said that religious and political revolutions are in- 
separable, and that a people which accomplishes only one of the 
two leaves half of its task undone, still preserving an antagonism 
which ought to disappear if the nation is not to perish. This state- 
ment finds its exact application in Italy. The great Franciscan 
reform of the thirteenth century was checked and rapidly emptied 
of most of its ideals by the Papacy, jealous of its own authority. 
A century after, Italy began with the Revival of Learning to sow 
the seeds of a great ideal revolution which later on only yielded 
fruit in other parts of Europe; with us, the Church of Rome was 
much too strong, and the first reformers from Petrarch and 
Machiavelli to Galileo had somehow to divide their own per- 
sonalities into two, and while they fostered in their interior being 
an inner independent life nourished by criticism, Hellenism and 
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anti-theological thought, they still remained in their outward 
behaviour bound to the Church and subject to its authority. An evil 
fate befell the few who dared to rebel against the Papacy. 

The great Lutheran reformation provoked in Italy, through the 
Council of Trent and the counter-reformation, a recrudescence of 
the dogmatic political tyranny of the always watchful and suspicious 
papacy; and the Italian mind became, with a few exceptions, pro- 
foundly vitiated by the spiritual servitude and hypocrisy which it 
imposed. This condition of things seemed happily to undergo a 
change with the stirring of the movement for political independence. 
The revolutionary generation of the last century was profoundly 
shaken by the religious problem. From Parini to Manzoni, 
Rosmini, Gioberti, Tommaseo, and Mamiani, Catholics set out to 
build up a new liberal and romantic Catholicism of their own, in 
manifold contrast with that of the Church of Rome. Even the 
non-Catholics—and it suffices to name one of them, Joseph Mazzini 
—by their very intense, fervid, active idealism and with a fulness 
of vision which aimed at a complete human renovation, by stirring 
up religious elements, motives and traditions, tried to incite and 
to elevate men’s minds towards a new spirituality and a new 
religion. 

But the nation was not ready for the reform; the religious con- 
sciousness was too indolent or sluggish, and it was the political 
and national point of view which prevailed, availing itself of these 
movements just so far as was necessary in order to overcome the 
tenacious resistance of the Papacy—which was now allied with the 
old Governments and with France and Austria against political 
unification—and in order to put public ecclesiastical law in 
accord with the new democratic principles. In these political 
exigencies religious reform found not only its strength, but 
also its limits, and Count Cavour summed up its bearing in 
the famous expression: ‘A free Church in a free State,” 
implying thereby the acknowledgment of the Church by the 
State, preserving its privileged position and a sort of division 
of powers, the State feeling bound to reserve to its rival the field 
of spiritual and moral activity. 

The judicial position of the Papacy under the new conditions 
having been arranged in 1871 by the law of the Guarantees, nothing 
else worth mentioning was attempted by the civil power in 
ecclesiastical matters. The illusion remained with many people 
that, after the loss of the temporal power the Church, reduced to 
its spiritual mission, would of itself become gradually reformed and 
reconciled with civil society and its fundamental liberties. But 
stronger than this hope were the prevailing apathy and scepticism 
of the bourgeoisie which produced complete indifference in regard 
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to the religious problem. The official Church, on the contrary, did 
not alter its behaviour, but pursued its method of tenacious and 
radical opposition to modern liberties, and to the State which 
stands for them. One could even say that a kind of re-absorption 
took place in it of the political power of which it had been bereft; 
indeed, the centralisation of authority increased and Catholics were 
forbidden to take part in the public life of the country, while 
tendencies towards reform were even more harshly suppressed. 

The history of Italian Christian democracy and of what was called 
political modernism is still recent. A vast movement for culture, 
democratic revival and organisation had been promoted in the later 
years of the last century by many young people whose leader 
happened to be the present writer; and many of them, both priests 
and laymen, joined in with enthusiasm from every part of Italy. 
The Vatican at first encouraged the movement, hoping to keep it 
successfully within the desired boundaries, and to use it as an 
instrument for acquiring fresh popularity. But in proportion as 
the movement spread and became stronger there came protests from 
those whose interests were threatened, and resistance of the Bishops 
made itself felt, so that ‘‘Cultura’’ became “‘ Critica,” while the 
spirit of democracy was applied to reorganise the entire public 
activities of Catholics on the basis of sincerely accepted liberties. 
The Vatican became alarmed and down came reserves and limita- 
tions and threats, and the first explicit condemnations; next came 
an order to the present writer, not only to desist from any work of 
propaganda but—on behalf of himself and his friends—to acknow- 
ledge formally the principle that full obedience is due to the Pope 
in every matter, whether political or social. To that he preferred 
excommunication, and the whole movement was gradually 
dispersed. 

In all these years anti-clericalism in Italy has not succeeded in 
realising that its mission is to struggle for religious liberty against 
the misuse of the Catholic conscience by the hierarchy for purposes 
of ecclesiastical domination. It has been rather, very feebly and 
ineffectively, a kind of counter-dogmatism and a struggle for 
secularism. As to the Socialist party it has, according to its 
principles, put the economic question to the front and has taken 
no interest in the religious problem; it has succeeded, indeed, in 
freeing its members from any dependence on the clergy and in most 
cases from any religious faith, but, apart from its ineffectiveness 
with three-fourths of the population, it has failed to set anew the 
problem of a profound religious reform. 

The State, on the contrary, has of late been forced to take up a 
position in view of the increasing activity of the clericals; but 
thoroughly lacking in any directive principle of its own and 
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possessed by the fear of Socialism and of extreme parties, it has not 
only renounced even the feeblest ‘‘velleities’’ of the struggle 
against the ecclesiastical establishment, but has even accepted the 
support tendered by Catholics; so that, in the elections of 1904, 
following on a general strike which had alarmed the Italian 
bourgeoisie, most of the ministerial candidates proved also to be 
the candidates of the clergy and bishops, which involved giving up 
all their political freedom in ecclesiastical matters. The same 
alliance took place to an even greater extent in 1909. 

But in the last election the “entente” was still more intense. 
And yet the nation would not have become aware of it, had not 
the president of the Catholic Electoral Union been pleased to 
announce formally that 328 of the candidates had been officially 
supported by Catholics who had been induced to vote in their 
favour by the ecclesiastical authority, while at the same time in 
the case of other candidates there was a prohibition against polling 
at all under the threat, often resorted to, of direct spiritual pressure, 
the result being that 228 of the ecclesiastical candidates were 
elected. The Radical Party consequently found itself under the 
necessity of separating its own activity and responsibility from 
that of the ministry which had made the elections; and at a recent 
congress a resolution proposed by the present writer was accepted, 
by which the Radical Parliamentary group and its representative 
in the Government were invited to pass over to the Opposition. 
The consequence of this separation was the fall of the Giolitti 
Ministry, and the transfer of power to the Conservatives. And 
now the whole ministerial and conservative press is reiterating to 
exhaustion that the nation takes no interest in religious and 
ecclesiastical problems, and that the endeavour to impose them on 
its attention is bound to utter failure. But by this attitude it runs 
the risk of a dangerous misunderstanding. 

If we look at the religious problem as one of the relation between 
Church and State it is impossible to deny not only that it exists 
but that it has become increasingly serious in these latter years. 
The Liberal Party derives, indeed, great advantage from feigning 
to ignore its existence and from carefully avoiding contact with it, 
as the party largely profits by the votes of Catholics in its struggle 
against extreme parties; even individual members profit by them 
in local contests. But on the other hand, this dream of a status quo 
is spoiled by the Church which has been fi ghting for years, has an 
active policy of conquest, and acquires new and formidable weapons 
by reinforcing the discipline of the clergy, by the propaganda of 
its five famous Unions: the Popular, the Electoral, the Socio- 
economic, the Young Catholic Union, and the Women’s Union, 
and by organising credit and mutual insurance, the professions and 
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the schools. The Church, moreover, through its electoral policy of 
making Catholics vote in favour of those Liberals who accept certain 
given conditions and are thereby bound to its own policy, succeeds 
in becoming in a large number of constituencies the real arbiter of 
electoral contests, a position which it could not possibly have 
attained by putting forward Catholic candidates. In this way it 
succeeds in dictating its own will to the representatives of the 
nation. The Liberal Party is, therefore, inevitably faced with the 
problem whether to accept the yoke or to throw it off. The present 
Conservative Ministry, which owes its existence to the great 
economic problems raised by the financial deficit due to the war, 
and to the dangerous agitation of certain classes of civil officials, 
can only be considered as the last attempt at putting off the solution 
of this great question which involves the very essence and the 
historical mission of the Liberal Party. 

It is often said among us that the people take no interest in these 
matters. But this assertion is quite incorrect. Except where the 
Socialist organisation has emphasised the class struggle to the 
detriment of any other interest, or where rural and illiterate popula- 
tions lack any principle of political consciousness, the first and most 
fundamental distinction of parties and tendencies is precisely on 
the basis of clericalism or anti-clericalism. The last general 
elections were fought in many constituencies exactly on this ground, 
and it led even to the constitution of numerous popular ‘‘ blocs ” or 
concentrations, in spite of the intransigence of Socialists and 
Republicans. The truth is that the people feel the problem only 
indistinctly even in this case, living more by sentiment than by 
clear ideas; while the bourgeoisie, as the result of scepticism or self- 
interest, cannot help them to get clear views on the point. 

The condition of mind of our people on religious matters can be 
briefly summed up in these three fundamental facts: (1) A complex, 
tenacious, and partly unconscious bond with the Catholic religion, 
which for so many centuries has expressed the spirit of the Italian 
people; (2) A sincere respect for Catholicism as religion passing by 
degrees from a superstitious following of it to feelings of tolerance; 
(3) Abhorrence and contempt for the political activities of the clergy. 
An ecclesiastical policy which, taking into account all these 
elements, showed wide respect for popular religion, and at the same 
time strenuously fought against its being used politically by the 
clergy ; which separated the cause of the lower popular clergy from 
that of the higher clergy, aiming at improvement in the education 
and conditions of the former, would be likely to find amongst the 
people considerable support. 

But in this regard the present moment in Italy is one of transition, 
of long fermenting and obscure preparation, a real sign of the effort 
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which parties are making to find themselves and their differentia- 
tions. In this effort the religious consciousness of the nation will 
be awakened and renewed, and the future solution of this weighty 
problem will mature. Indeed, the problem will grow more com- 
prehensive and extended, so that it will become, as it should be, the 
problem of the spiritual renewal of the nation itself and the 
formation of a true and sincere political conscience, harmonising 
the moral and spiritual needs of life with modern culture and 
democracy. 

In effect we are already witnessing a twofold tendency of great 
symptomatic value. On one hand the moderate and conservative 
classes, alarmed at the threatened advance of the working classes, 
who are often immoderate and thirsting for violence, and of their 
organisations, are looking for a principle of order and authority to 
oppose to the progress of liberty; consequently they turn, as by 
instinct, to the Roman Church, the only body which holds and 
maintains a doctrine of authority against democracy, and conceives 
society as a hierarchy of duties subjected to supreme rule which 
owes its origin, not to the people, but to God. And it is noteworthy 
that even in our country, where there is a monarchical régime, 
young Nationalists, though themselves not Catholic, are largely 
driven by their desire for a solid reconstitution of the moral and 
social unity of the nation towards the Catholic Church, as towards 
the political institution which seems best to secure this unity and 
discipline. On the other hand democracy, having indefatigably 
and in full confidence proclaimed the principle of liberty, now 
realises in face of unbridled passion, and of a demagogy which 
encourages and incites it for its own profit, that even liberty needs 
rules and limits, and that faiths, enthusiasms, and a spirit of 
unflinching devotion to ideals and of self-sacrifice are necessary to 
the progress of democratic institutions. In its search for the limits 
of liberty and for an active faith outside the environment of the 
Catholic Church, which repudiates liberty, it feels the necessity of 
appealing to conscience and of extracting from its inner life, 
through education, the spiritual rules, values, and energies which 
it wants. Thus, a new anti-clericalism aiming at a revival of faith, 
at moral] training, at a new sense of liberty understood as the 
evolving and self-education of the spirit towards self-possession and 
mastery, and as the life of the conscience rising up against a mean, 
individualistic utilitarianism into universal and idealistic motives 

_of conduct, is now displacing the old anti-clericalism which consists 
of shallow denials and is disdainful of all faith and religion. 

To this transformation as yet only beginning, but nevertheless 
indicated by many symptoms, Modernism has contributed. 
Rejected from the Catholic Church, it has thrown itself into the 
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arena of the lay democracy, with it and for it to fight the religious 
battle. Reviving idealistic philosophy, whose first and chief ex- 
ponents are Benedetto Croce and the contributors to the Critica, 
has also brought its contribution. 

But the problem thus stated does not simply concern the Italian 
people. It is rather the problem of all the Latin democracies—i.e., 
of all the countries in which the victory of Roman Catholicism in 
the sixteenth century suffocated the religious Reformation, which 
succeeded in Protestant countries in training the individual to the 
spirit and practice of liberty and of democratic institutions. In 
Italy, as in France, Spain, and the Latin-American Republics, the 
quarrel between the Catholic Church and the lay democracies has 
caused, as it were, a painful laceration of the public conscience, 
which wavers between tradition and liberty. Tradition and liberty, 
deprived of one another’s help and in conflict, produce exaggeration 
and excess. Catholicism stiffens into reaction, and democracy- 
rushes headlong into anarchy. This conflict will not cease, and 
these nations will have no peace until the Church on her part 
renounces her position of privilege and her claim to absolute 
independence of the State, the desire for which drives her in the 
direction of becoming a political party, and accepts as a sphere for 
her development and propaganda the principle of liberty. (Not 
that the religious conscience has no claim to independence of the 
civil authority, but that with a Church so medieval in its constitu- 
tion independence would make for confused action rather than 
for differentiation.) 

Democracy on her side must free herself from the pernicious 
influence of materialistic individualism into which she has been 
driven by the reaction against theology. She must also be able to 
perceive at the heart of every problem of civil right and of political 
economy the problem of living men—that is, of consciences, of 
ideals, of faiths, and of a Divine Being acting through humanity as 
it works out its own history. She must share the great vision so 
eloquently described by Joseph Mazzini, who sums up his doctrine 
in the words: ‘‘ God and the People.” By which formula he meant 
to say that democracy, though not an ecclesiastical and liturgical 
religion, is yet a society of men animated by a powerful religious 
spirit, a multitude of free beings finding in their spiritual conscious- 
ness a standard of good behaviour and the necessary unity of ideals 
and aims. In such a democracy sovereignty does not belong to the 
people simply because of their number, but by reason of the Spirit 
which resides within them : and thus the place of the Churches and 
their raison d’étre is to emulate one another in offering to mould 
the consciences of free and good citizens, resorting to no other 
means than the forces of persuasion and of good works. 
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Not from politics nor from the friction of parties will salvation 
come. Rather will politics and parties themselves have to seek it 
in a religious renaissance which shall restore conscience and reform 
character, and impregnate private and public life with renewed 
spiritual values and ideals. 

Unlike France, where a generous passion for logical consistency 
drives men and parties to draw extreme conclusions from contend- 
ing principles, we in Italy are afflicted with another disease—viz., 
the terror of general principles, criticism—which is so often self- 
criticism—and scepticism. We have carried our doubt to the 
innermost depths of our spiritual sources, not that restless, anxious 
doubt which is, indeed, a rising faith—fides querens intellectum— 
but a doubt which is cold and mocking. Centuries of slavery and 
of a hypocrisy imposed by a policy of not alarming and provoking 
our masters, during which culture itself has been dissociated from 
the education of the will, account for that habit of profound 
scepticism from which we are by no means yet recovered. But, 
strange as it may seem, this profound disease has not been without 
its profitable side. The Italian bourgeoisie, precisely because of 
its scepticism, has not cared to spread its weak and poverty-stricken 
principles among the people. Consequently the masses as a whole 
are to-day healthier than the bourgeoisie itself. They are, indeed, 
a reservoir of health and energy. Great activity has lately been 
initiated in Italy, having as its object popular education. Even 
universal suffrage, granted to a people who did not demand it, will 
drive parties to the conquest of new electors by the propagation of 
their principles and the spread of culture. The rhythm of life thus 
becomes accelerated, and the great solutions approach nearer. It is 
to be hoped that through this profound shaking up of minds and 
ideas spiritual forces that lie at the bottom of our nature may be 
stirred to effect a rescue, and that with us, too, that deep religious 
revolution or reformation which as yet has failed us, may be accom- 
plished. Its aim will be to free the conscience from medieval 
bondage and dead tradition and from the fetters of authority, and 
then to make it, in its turn, the great deliverer, the supreme inspirer 
of that unity in liberty and that empire of the Spirit over individuals 
and their history which is the very aim of democracy. 


ROMOLO MURRI. 


ROYAL VISITS TO PARIS. 


W HENEVER France is shaken by a scandal, convulsed by a 

crisis, the voice of the undiscerning prophet is to be heard 
proclaiming the doom of the Republic. The Affair of the 
Decorations in President Grévy’s time, the Panama Affair, the 
Dreyfus Affair, the Steinheil Affair, yesterday’s Rochette-Caillaux- 
Calmette Affair : each of these delirious dramas excited the assertion 
that the French people, disgusted and indignant at so much 
political corruption, were ready and eager for the restoration of 
the old régime. True, these five scandals—and many other 
smaller ones—shocked, saddened, humiliated the French nation. 
But at no time have they caused the average Frenchman—most 
intelligent and reasonable of beings—to lose faith in the Republic. 
Invariably he has maintained that it is not the Republic that is at 
fault, but the Republicans behind her ; emphatically he has insisted 
that the remedy lies not in the overthrowal, but in the reform, of 
the Republic—in the honest enforcement of the principles and 
doctrines of the Rights of Man. No Kings or Emperors for 
Twentieth-Century France! Imagine—if you can do it—Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, the handsomest, the most brilliant, the most 
irresistible of Pretenders: suppose Prince Victor Napoleon 
endowed with some of the military and administrative genius of 
the Petit Caporal, instead of having married and settled down in 
comfortable, bourgeois little Belgium: picture a modern General 
Boulanger on a new black charger—France would nevertheless 
remain true to the Republican régime. “ Ah non, mon vieux, pas 
“de ça,” one can hear the average Frenchman disrespectfully 
exclaiming. “ We have had you before. We know better than 
“to try you again. Bonsoir.” 

Still, in spite of their confirmed Republicanism, the French 
people love Royalty—the Royalty of other nations. How often, 
outside national buildings that bear the democratic motto of 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, have I heard shouts of “ Vive le 
“Roi ”? and “ Vive la Reine,” and admiring exclamations of ‘ II 
“est beau ” and “ Elle est gentille,” when a foreign monarch and 
his consort have visited Paris! How brilliantly has the city been 
adorned and illuminated: what a special shine on the helmets and 
breastplates of the Republican Guard, and on the boots of the little, 
nervous boulevard policemen: what a constant playing of the 
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august visitor’s own national anthem! In all countries a neigh- 
bouring sovereign is received cordially, elaborately. But it is in 
Republican France that a Royal visit is marked with the greatest 
pomp, circumstance, and excitement. For the fact is that France, 
more than any other country, loves a féte—and the arrival in Paris 
of a King means flags, fairy lamps, festoons of paper flowers, fire- 
works. (The mere ascent of a rocket, the smallest shower of 
‘golden rain ” will throw the Parisian into ecstasies.) Also it 
delights the Frenchman to behold the uniforms and the Stars and 
Orders of foreign nations—and he will stand about for hours to 
catch only a glimpse of the monarch. “Je Pai vu, moi,” M. le 
Bourgeois declares proudly : although it is probable he has dis- 
cerned no more than the nose, or the ear, or the eye-brow of his 
Majesty. But he “ salutes ” the ear and the nose, he cheers the 
eye-brow—and the newspapers are full of the ‘‘ distinction ’’ and 
“ graciousness ” and ‘‘ wit” of the visiting Sovereign. Modern 
French novels and plays also call attention to the homage paid by 
Parisians to foreign Royalty. In that brilliant comedy, “‘ Le 
“Roj,” the mythical King of Cerdagne thus addresses a 
Parisienne: ‘‘ Le séjour à Paris, c’est une chose qui nous délecte, 
‘ nous autres pauvres rois, pauvres rois de province! On est si 
“ tiant pour nous, ici! Pour aimer les rois, il n’y a vraiment plus 
‘que la France.” And the lady replies, ‘“ Mais elle est sincère, 
“sire. Elle est amoureuse de vous. Elle flirte, elle fait la 
“ coquette—elle aime ça. La France est une Parisienne.” Most 
indisputably, France “flirts” with Foreign Royalty. Vast 
. quantities of flowers, fresh and artificial, here, there, and every- 
where. All official buildings blazing and glittering with huge 
electrical devices. About ten o’clock at night—amidst what 
murmurs, exclamations, rapture !—fireworks on the ghost-haunted 
Ile de France. Then Republican and Municipal Guards massed 
on the Place de l’Opéra—and a dense crowd assembled to witness 
the arrival of his Majesty, M. le Président, MM. les Ambassadeurs, 
and hosts of distinguished personages for the gala performance. 
All Paris turns out: stout M. le Bourgeois, students from the Latin 
Quarter, midinettes in their best hats (I prefer them at noon, when 
Mdlles. Marie and Yvonne are bareheaded), workmen in their 
Sunday suits, small clerks in pink shirts, obscure, dim-eyed old 
Government officials, Apaches on their good behaviour, cabmen 
and chauffeurs (off their boxes), conscripts with permits, concierges 
hastened from their lodges in slippers, street gamins—Victor 
Hugo’s Gavroche—with their inimitable sarcasms and repartee :— 
all turn out to behold the Royal guest of Republican France pay 
his State visit to the Opera. But, what with the police and the 
troops and the closed carriage of the Sovereign, all these kinds and 
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conditions of Parisians do not behold even so much as the eye-brow 
of his Majesty. They remain there until the performance is over— 
but with no happier success. Away goes the Royal carriage— 
without affording the crowd the view of an ear-tip, a chin, or the 
nape of the neck. Still, in spite of the crowd having seen nothing, 
what cheers! I have heard them raised for the Tsar; for the Kings 
of Greece, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, and Italy; for the late ruler 
of Portugal; for the highly popular Alfonso of Spain; for the 
greatest favourite of all, the idol of the Parisians—King Edward 
the Seventh. King Edward’s State visit took place eleven years 
ago. The result of it twelve months later was the consummation 
of the Entente. Thus the present month of April will see Paris 
celebrating a ‘“‘double’”’ event: the visit of King George and 
Queen Mary, and the tenth anniversary of the Cordial Understand- 
ing. And it is safe to affirm that when the cheers break out afresh 
in honour of their Majesties, they will not fail to surpass in 
spontaneity and enthusiasm all the cheers of the past. 

Royal visits to Paris never vary. They last four or five days, 
and during that brief period the foreign Sovereign, the French 
President, the Cabinet Ministers, the array of high State officials, 
the troops, the police, the Press, and the greater part of the Paris 
public have so much to do and to see that at the end of the whirl 
they cannot but confess to a condition of exhaustion. Both the 
Royal visitor and the President hold brilliant State banquets. Most 
probably there is a third banquet at the Quai d’Orsay. The gala 
at the Opera (or sometimes at the Francais), a Military Review, an 
expedition to Versailles, a reception at the Hotel de Ville, a special 
Tace-meeting, presentations of Addresses: such are the traditional 
items in the strenuous ‘‘ programme.” Then, speeches to make; 
and since they are eminently ‘‘ official’’ they must be carefully 
considered and thoroughly mastered beforehand. As, on the other 
score, the “‘ official ” toasts and speeches are invariably stereotyped 
in substance and sentiment, they cannot demand much inventive- 
ness or exertion. They must be mutually polite and compli- 
mentary—a repetition of one another. Here, from the before- 
mentioned comedy ‘‘ Le Roi,” is a humorous but perfectly faithful 
example of a Royal and a Republican speech :— 


THE FRENCH PREMIER: “ Sire, je ne puis résister au désir 
spontané d’exprimer è Votre Majesté les sentiments dont nous 
sommes animés. §a visite ne peut que resserrer les liens unissant 
la France et la Cerdagne, la Cerdagne et la France. L’echo de 
sympathie qui vous y accueille retentira dans nos deux pays, en 
France comme en Cerdagne, en Cerdagne comme en France! ” 

THe KING OF CERDAGNE : ‘‘ Monsieur le Président du Conseil, je 
ne puis résister au désir spontané de vous exprimer les sentiments 
dont je suis animé. Ma visite ne peut que resserrer les liens qui 
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unissent la Cerdagne et la Fiance, la France et, la Cerdagne. 
L’echo de la sympathie qui m’y accueille retentira dans nos deux 
pays: en France con me en Cerdagne, en Cerdagne comme en 
France.’ 

However, in spite of the polite and amusing banality of the 
" official ’’ speeches, Royal visits to France can have far-reaching 
consequences. Eighteen years ago the arrival in Paris of the Tsar 
resulted in the Franco-Russian Alliance. After that, King Edward 
and the Entente; and since then the visits of the Kings of Spain 
and Italy have undoubtedly promoted a mutual friendly feeling 
between those two countries and Republican France. Then there 
have also taken place, during the last five or six years, odd, amazing 
Royal visits that have caused the punctilious French Protocol no 
end of ennuts and perplexities. Behold black-faced and burly old 
Sisowath, King of Cambodia, descending most indecorously upon 
Paris in a battered top-hat and gorgeous silken robes, and with a 
party of bejewelled native dancing-girls. Impossible to separate 
Sisowath from his monstrous top-hat (which came from heaven 
knows where) and his dancers: impossible, therefore, to entertain 
his Cambodian Majesty ceremoniously. Nor would he have 
tolerated State banquets, the Hotel de Ville, Versailles, the Opera. 
No pomp for black Sisowath. A great deal of his time he spent 
in going up and down lifts, and in listening to gay songs from the 
gramophone. When he drove through the streets, he kissed his 
great ebony hands at the Parisiennes. He was—as a matter of 
fact—for kissing everybody: even capacious President Fallières, 
even sallow, petulant M. Clemenceau. As he did his embracing, 
he hugged his victims in his huge massive arms. Still, he was a 
King—and so official France had to overlook his eccentricities. As 
for the Parisians, they revelled in bohemian Sisowath. Ecstatic, 
gay cries of ‘‘ Vive le Roi ’’ and ‘‘ Vivent les Petites Danseuses ’’— 
to which his merry old Majesty responded by standing up in his 
carriage, and waving the disgraceful top-hat, and blowing forth 
more and more kisses, and shouting out messages in his own in- 
comprehensible language. . . . Then after Sisowath, Mulai 
Hafid, the ex-Sultan of Morocco, who before coming to Paris 
passed a few days at Vichy. Nobody, however, had reason to cheer 
or rejoice over this Royal visitor—for his behaviour was intolerable. 
Sisowath was expansive, affectionate, ‘‘ rigolo’’; Mulai Hafid was 
violent, insolent, offensive. He scowled at Vichy’s elegant 
visitors: stopped up his ears when the band played: described the 
actresses at the Casino as “‘ ugly ” and “‘ odious ” (they should be 
veiled like the ladies in Morocco): cursed the French climate— 
“ Where is your sun? What a people, what a country! Iam so 
“ disgusted that I am going to bed.” Nor did Paris please Mulai 
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Hafid better. It rained—and he was to be seen shaking his fist 
at the skies. Then he omitted to salute the French flag, described 
the French language as ‘‘ grotesque,” and retired to bed through 
bad-temper or boredom a dozen times a day. Worse still: to a 
French journalist, he said, ‘‘ If I had the misfortune to live in this 
*‘ country, I should pass the whole of the time in my bed.’’ Then 
he raged against French boots, because they pinched him; and 
hurled a suit of French clothes (especially made for him) out of the 
window—because of the buttons. ‘‘ Ah non; ah mais non, c’est 
‘‘ trop fert, c'est dégofitant,’’ cried M. le Bourgeois, his patriotism 
rebelling against Mulai Hafid’s rude outbursts. ‘‘ We have had 
“‘more than enough of this savage. If he cannot appreciate 
“ France, let him take the next boat back to Morocco.”’ 

Earlier in this paper I observed that Royal visits to Paris never 
“ vary ’’-but in one respect this statement requires correction. 
The most delicate, the most anxious duty of the French Government 
is to watch over the safety of her illustrious guests. Paris, rightly 
or wrongly, is alleged to abound with anarchists, fanatics, and 
lunatics. Ask M. Guichard, one of the chiefs of the Criminal 
Investigation Department—and he will tell you that a Royal visit, 
if a delight to the public, is a misery and a nightmare to the 
detective police. The extent, the depth of the misery depends upon 
the nationality of the monarch. Of course, no fears as to old 
Sisowath’s safety ; and Mulai Hafid, who was nearly always in bed, 
caused even slighter apprehensions. The Kings of Belgium, 
Sweden, and Norway—well, the detective police, although watchful, 
“ breathed ” freely and slept of nights when their Majesties came 
to Paris. But the King of Italy—a hundred thousand precautions ; 
the King of Spain—extraordinary vigilance, and even then a bomb 
fell within a few yards of the Royal carriage; the Tsar—a state of 
panic and siege that still haunts me after the interval of eighteen 
tong years. Weeks before his Imperial Majesty’s arrival, Russian 
detectives descended upon Paris. Together with their French 
colleagues they searched for conspirators and bombs—even forcing 
their way into the rooms of the poor Russian girl students of the 
Latin Quarter, seizing their correspondence, subjecting them to 
offensive cross-examinations. Still rougher methods with the male 
students, with Russian plumbers, clerks, and mechanics—many 
were arrested on no evidence as “‘ revolutionaries ’’ and imprisoned 
(without being allowed to communicate with their friends) until 
after the Imperial visitor’s departure. Often, as a result of the 
raids of the detective police, the poorer Russian residents in Paris 
were given congé by terrified concierges—and had to take refuge in 
stifling, common lodging-houses, or seek for shelter on the out- 
skirts of Paris. Meanwhile, Paris was decking herself out with 
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flowers and flags, rehearsing coloured electrical ‘‘ effects,” setting 
the supports for the panoramic fireworks, buying up the photo- 
graphs of the Tsar of All the Russias. But it was a pale, uneasy, 
harassed-looking Emperor that drove through the splendidly 
decorated thoroughfares: it was a beautiful, but a sad-faced, 
Consort who accompanied him: it was cheers all the way, but it 
was also a detective in plain clothes at one’s elbow, more detectives 
in corners and doorways, still more detectives on roofs and—I dare 
say—up chimneys: it was festoons and illuminations and fire- 
works, but it was also bayonets and sabres: it was the democratic 
“ Marseillaise ’? of France and the National Anthem of despotic 
Russia: it was ‘‘ Long live the Emperor” and “ Long live the 
“ Republic ’’—but it was an ironical, a pitiable spectacle, this 
Imperial guest, come on a visit to a friendly country, protected and 
surrounded by an illimitable, armed bodyguard as though he were 
entering—not Paris—but the valley of the Shadow of Death. 
Numbers of Russian decorations for the Paris detective police, 
when the Tsar had departed in safety. Out of prison came the 
perfectly innocent ‘‘ revolutionaries,” the Russian girls were per- 
mitted to resume their studies in the Latin Quarter . . . not 
the silliest little bomb had spluttered, not a seditious cry had been 
raised . . . anda high police official of my acquaintance was 
granted by a grateful Government a prolonged holiday on increased 
pay. He deserved it. Dark shadows under his eyes—hectic spots 
in his cheeks—dyspepsia—insomnia—acute neurasthenia: such 
was his plight after the glorious visit to Paris of the Tsar of All the 
Russias. To-day, eighteen years later, my detective friend has 
risen to one of the highest positions at the Sûreté—and he can 
produce many a decoration or gift awarded him by foreign Royalty, 
and is particularly proud of a gold watch presented to him by King 
Edward the Seventh. The late King was so popular in Paris that 
he was known familiarly and affectionately as ‘‘ Edouard.” Never- 
theless, he was watched over by the private detective police. ‘‘ Mais 
“oui, we had even to attend to the safety of ‘ Edouard ’—the most 
“admirable of Kings—he often gave me cigars—and you have 
‘already seen the gold watch,” my detective friend recently told 
me. ‘‘ We were concerned about the Indians in Paris. Oh, 
“ nobody else would have assailed Edouard. As for the Indians, 
“ they were kept under observation day and night.’ The detective 
was alluding to the notorious Krishnavarna, who ‘‘ran”’ a 
scurrilous little newspaper in a house off the Champs Elysées. 
Odd, sinister-looking Indians (I am still quoting my police 
friend) called frequently at the place. They remained there for 
hours and hours: what were they doing? But the police have their 
eye on them—especially closely and keenly fixed on them now that 
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King George and Queen Mary are about to make their entrance into 
Paris. Also—so I am informed by the same high detective official 
—the police have been instructed to beware of the militant Suffra- 
gettes. Miss Christabel Pankhurst ‘‘ under observation’: the 
comings and goings of her visitors watched and recorded: the lady 
passengers on the Havre, Dieppe, and Calais steamers carefully 
scrutinised on their arrival:—the police actually taught to shout 
“Votes for Women ” in order that they may promptly distinguish 
that cry in the event of its being uttered! Dear Paris—dear 
excitable, incoherent, wonderful, incomparable Paris—into what 
difficulties as well as delights, into what a whirl of pleasure and 
confusion, does a Royal visit plunge you! . 

But, never mind the difficulties, tant pis for the confusion: 
vivent the more than compensating thrills of emotion and delight. 
This evening, as I close this paper, Paris is once again shouting 
“Vive le Roi ” and “ Vive la Reine’’—shouting herself “hoarse,” 
so the French and English Press unanimously declare; and the 
decorations and illuminations of the past have been triumphantly 
eclipsed, and the State banquets, the reception at the Hôtel de Ville, 
the gala performance at the opera, the race-meeting, and the 
military review have surpassed in brilliancy and splendour even 
the golden ceremonies that solemnised the visit of the Tsar of All 
the Russias. Very remarkable, too, the State speeches delivered 
by the President of the Republic and the King of England in the 
banqueting-hall of the Elysée. Both speeches, of unusual length: 
the old, banal, stilted phrases superseded by a note of eloquent and 
vigorous sincerity. 

As a matter of fact, the reception of his son has excited even 
higher and livelier enthusiasm than did the official visit of King 
Edward the Seventh—because he is his son, because, since the year 
1904, the entente cordiale has matured and strengthened. At all 
events, unprecedented things have happened. Until to-day, the 
French newspapers could scarcely contrive to publish an English 
word, or name, or sentence without misspelling, mangling, or 
otherwise distorting it. Our Prime Minister used to be “ Sir 
“ Askit.’”? Whilst our ex-Home Secretary, Mr. ‘“ Winsy Churkil,”? 
was frequently and severally described as Chief of the Police and— 
Prefect of the Thames. Vanished, to-day, all those inexactitudes 
and incoherencies of recent times. Before me, almost surrounding 
me, spread and bulge a mass of French newspapers of all opinions. 
But every one of them has become “‘correct,’”’ impeccable in its 
English, and right across the top of the front page of Gil Blas, in 
gigantic characters, the familiar, cordial invitation :— 

“ Shake hands, King George.” 

Joun F. MACDONALD. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


HE proposals of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service 
with regard to the employment of women in the service cannot 
be understood without some knowledge of the organisation they 
propose for men. Let us begin, therefore, with a very rough 
and general outline of the main points for comparison. The 
Majority Report has been signed by sixteen of the nineteen 
Commissioners, and the Minority consists of Sir Henry Primrose, 
Sir Guy Granet, and Mr. Booth. In addition, exactly half the 
Majority, including the Bishop of Southwark, Sir Kenneth Muir 
Mackenzie, Mr. Beck, and Mr. Graham Wallas, with the women 
Commissioners, Miss Haldane and Mrs. Deane Streatfeild, and the 
Labour Commissioners, Messrs. Clynes and Snowden, express 
their dissent on certain important points concerning women from 
the rest of the main body of their colleagues, consisting of the 
Chairman Lord Macdonnell, the Duke of Devonshire, Sir D. 
Macalister, Messrs. Boutwood, Hoare, Holt, Matheson, and 
Shipley. 
CLASSIFICATION OF CLERKS. 


The new proposal for boy clerks, to remedy the well-known evils 
of a “ blind-alley ° occupation, is that boys shall compete about 
the age of sixteen for admission to a ‘‘ Junior Clerical Class,’’ the 
examination being adjusted to the secondary school work for boys 
of that age. 

Next comes the old class of Assistant Clerks, now reserved for 
such boy clerks as are successful in a competitive examination taken 
between seventeen and eighteen. This class, it is proposed, would 
be merged in the Junior Clerical Class, the boys being promoted for 
merit without the strain and uncertainty of preparing for an 
examination in spare time while in Government employment. 

For the large Second Division, comprising about 4,000 clerks, 
who enter between seventeen and twenty, the Majority would 
substitute a “‘ Senior Clerical Division,” with eighteen as the age 
of entrance, the time of life when secondary education is completed. 
There would be a possibility of promotion to this Division from 
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the Junior, though it could only be rather rare. For the new And 
better educated Junior Clerk, a qualifying examination before such 
promotion is considered unnecessary, but Treasury approval would, 
as at present, be required. . 

Next above comes the Intermediate Class of some 1,200 men. 
This would be merged in the Senior Clerical Class, as it has the 
same source of outside supply, the secondary schoolboys of 
eighteen. 


PROMOTION AND CONTROL. 


The Majority agree with the Minority in thinking promotions to 
the First Division are at present as many as can be expected, con- 
sidering the large numbers of the Second Division and the 
smallness of the First. They speak more indulgently of the sense 
of hardship caused by the uneven distribution of promotion, and, 
by means of their recommendations as to a general control, would 
initiate an attempt to equalise throughout the service the distribu- 
tion of promotion for merit as far as possible, and to systematise 
transfer. 

In the view of the Majority, every officer of the ‘‘ Administrative 
“ Class ” (the existing First Division under a new name) and the 
clerical classes should be regarded as liable for service at any time 
and in any department, and there should be centralised information 
available as to how men are doing their work and what vacancies and 
possibilities of transfer exist. To make the quick promotion of able 
men easier, it is proposed to reduce the period of service before a 
possible promotion to the highest class from eight years to six. 
Heads of departments, it is recommended, should discuss confiden- 
tially the work of the staff with their responsible subordinates, and 
written records of service should be kept. For the better government 
of the service as a whole, the Majority propose the strengthening of 
Treasury control, a recommendation to which the Minority give a 
general support, though disapproving of the method suggested. 
A special section of the Treasury is the machinery approved by the 
Majority, and though there seems to be force in the criticisms of the 
Minority on the proposals as to transfer, the consensus of recurring 
Committees and Commissions points decidedly to an extension of 
Treasury control to prevent unnecessary anomalies, and adjust the 
practice of the service in changing conditions to acknowledged 
principles with as much uniformity as seems practicable. 


PRINCIPLES OF ADMISSION. 


With regard to the system of open competitive examination, the 
Majority are thoroughly satisfied that it has justified itself, and 
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should be retained and, wherever possible, extended. It is the best 
way of securing men of the greatest promise and capacity, and the 
most effectual way of preventing favouritism. But there are many 
appointments not filled by open competition. Two important 
classes of these are the professional and technical appointments, 
and those held direct from the Crown. For the first, which are now 
usually filled by nomination, the Majority make the recommenda- 
tion that candidates below the age of about twenty-seven should, 
wherever possible, take a competitive examination; but when 
they are no longer of age to be ‘‘ examinable,’’ and their value 
lies in specialised experience, the following should be the 
method of admission: The vacancy should be advertised, and 
a committee, consisting of (1) the head of the department or 
his representative, (2) an officer of the professional section 
where the vacancy exists, and (3) a representative of the Civil 
Service Commission should select the two or three best candidates 
in order of merit and present their names, with the reasons for the 
selection, to the Minister for his final choice, the Civil Service 
Commissioners making inquiry into all the circumstances, includ- 
ing age and health, which have a bearing on the candidate’s 
fitness for hig duties. The effect of the outlined proposals 
as to Crown appointments would be to reduce them to one 
homogeneous class of administrative situations of the first 
rank—viz., the permanent headships of departments; and it is 
recommended that when any high administrative situation is filled 
by a man who has not served for a prescribed number of years, the 
Minister appointing him should lay before Parliament a minute 
giving his name, qualifications, and previous career. 

If one may try to sum up the view of the Majority as to the 
manning of the service, it seems to be that the door of admission 
should be opened as wide as possible, consistently with keeping a 
high standard, with the object of attracting capacity and preventing 
favouritism; that self-contained and anomalous classes are not 
desirable, though they may be inevitable; that patronage ought to 
be strictly limited, and that, with division of labour, there should be 
a possibility of promotion throughout the service, the civil servant 
being enabled and helped to find his own level as far as may be. 
Let us now see how the Commissioners are prepared to apply these 
principles to women. 


ORGANISATION FOR WOMEN. 


It must be remembered that, putting aside the Post-Office, which 
employs about 58,000 women, outside the scope of the Commission, 
and some 3,000 women clerks, there are in the public service more 
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than 200 women inspectors, about 500 women clerks, about 1,000 
women employed in the care of sick persons and prisoners (a few 
in positions of high responsibility), exclusive of the Army and Navy 
nurses, and more than 600 women typists. A number of important 
special situations are also held by women, such as the women Health 
Insurance Commissioners, the women engaged in industrial “ in- 
“vestigation ’’ at the Board of Trade, and the medical women at 
the Education Office and the Local Government Board. There are 
also about 1,000 domestic workers. As to methods of admission and 
conditions of work for those who come within the scope of the 
Commission, they are, generally speaking, similar to those of men 
in analogous positions, except for salary and resignation on 
marriage. The clerks and typists must be excepted. Outside the 
Post-Office there ig no recognised examination, such as would 
provide clerks for a general class common to the service. Such a 
class does not exist. The Board of Education has taken clerks from 
the Post-Office examination ; the Labour Exchanges and Insurance 
Commission made their own arrangements, and have not estab- 
lished any definite system for filling vacancies or making additions 
to the staff. The typists, again, though they take a recognised 
examination, sometimes compete after nomination, sometimes 
merely qualify. 

The recommendations of the Majority do not go very far 
towards establishing a good standard of qualification and a 
series of classes common to the service as in the case of men, 
but they tend that way. They would abolish the girl clerk 
altogether, and recommend that women clerks should be recruited 
at eighteen. ‘‘ An extension of the employment of women clerks 
“would render it necessary to substitute for the particular 
“ departmental examination which now prevails ’’—viz., the Post- 
Office examination—‘‘ an examination restricted to women only, 
‘“and adapted as in the case of males to the actual conditions of 
‘“ education ’’—something of the same sort is admitted by the 
Minority—and it is recommended that the subjects of examination 
for women clerks should be reformed by withdrawing the non- 
educational and technical subjects which are now got up by 
cramming. These recommendations, even if they did not go 
beyond the Post-Office, would mean a very valuable reform. The 
evidence showed that great harm is done to girls and young women 
candidates for the Post-Office clerkships, who have to cut short their 
regular education for a peculiarly futile and unwholesome kind of 
cramming which overstrains their health, and after competition, 
often repeated again and again, throws large numbers of them back 
on the labour market as Government-made wreckage. But beyond 
this the Majority, or rather the half of the Majority whose words 
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appear in the main report, stop short in the classification of women 
clerks. They lay it down that ‘‘ promotion of women clerks should. 
“be confined to their own cadres’’—they do not say why—and 
consider that it is impossible to amalgamate the classes of typists: 
and female clerks. The typists, therefore, would remain as a self- 
contained class without any variety in their very monotonous and. 
trying work—which rarely includes even checking each other’s. 
work—and with no possibility of promotion beyond the few posi- 
tions of superintendence. A better scale of pay is, however, 
proposed for them. 

But a full organisation of clerical classes is recommended in the 
series of important reservations signed by the dissenting half of the 
Majority—the Bishop of Southwark, Sir Kenneth Muir Mackenzie, 
and their colleagues. 

“ We believe,” they say, ‘‘ that the work of a class should be 
judged by its character rather than by the script in which it is- 
accomplished. We suggest that so far as the routine work is- 
concerned the women performing it should be called Typing 
Assistant Clerks. . . . But if intelligent and efficient service 
is to be secured, it is evident that the stimulus of promotion must 
exist. The evidence shows that some of the work done by typists- 
and shorthand-writers is of a superior kind, and those who prove 
themselves fitted for it might with advantage be employed om 
other or on more advanced clerical work. We recommend, there- 


fore, that promotion from this class to the Clerical Class above it 
should be possible.” 


There are already women in the service doing what was described. 
in the evidence as good Second Division work, and if the number of 
women doing this kind of work increases, as is likely, it will become 
difficult to avoid establishing a series of classes with regulations. 
and arrangements for promotion very like those which are found 
to work well for men. It seems a simple thing to say that the same 
considerations already apply here as with men. But that, of course, 
is exactly where the difference of opinion lies. 


TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATIONS. 


Here the Majority make two very important recommendations. 
Women should be eligible for the staffs of the Museums and 
Libraries; and specially qualified women should be eligible for 
particular administrative situations in such departments as the 
Board of Education, the Local Government Board, the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade, the Insurance Commission, the 
Home Department. But it is not recommended that they should 
take the Class I. examination, and thereby enter the general 
‘* Administrative Class.” They would be selected, like the men 
holding special professional and technical situations, by a 
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Committee who would consider their academic and other qualifica- 
tions, and be appointed by the Minister. At this point the Majority 
are again divided. Six of them are of opinion that women should, 
if not now, then in the future, be admitted to the Class I. examina- 
tion. Admission by a less normal method might, they think, 
suggest that women entered more easily than men, and might 
prejudice their position and prospects. The Minority think it 
possible women might with advantage be employed in a few of the 
higher administrative situations. - 

With a view to carrying out their recommendations, the Majority 
propose that the Treasury, in communication with the heads of 
Departments, and advised by competent women, should inquire 
what situations in each department, including clerical situations, 
might with advantage to the public service be filled by qualified 
women. They think there should be women on the staff of the 
Civil Service Commission, and the dissenting half of the Majority 
desire to see a woman in the new section of the Treasury as adviser 
on matters affecting the organisation of women in the service. 
The split extends to two other points. The section lèd by the 
Chairman thinks women inferior to men ‘“‘in power of sustained 
“work, in continuity of service, and in adaptability to varying 
“ service conditions.” The dissentients, who on this point very 
strangely number one more than those who figure as the Majority, 
think the last contention is not borne out by evidence, and that as to 
efficiency there can be no comparison while salaries, and therefore 
health conditions, are unequal. The other point of difference is 
compulsory retirement on marriage, which again was only carried 
by the Chairman’s casting vote. But the Majority report that “ the 
“ majority of us ” concur in laying down an important principle 
which, on close inspection, looks very much like ‘‘ equal pay for 
‘equal work ” :—‘‘ In so far as the character and conditions of the 
“ work performed by women in the Civil Service approximate to 
“ identity with the character and conditions of the work performed 
“by men, the pay of women should approximate to equality with 
“that of men.” It is recommended that the Treasury should hold 
an enquiry with the object of removing differences of salary not 
founded on differences of efficiency. 

On the whole, it will be seen that the recommendations of the 
Majority go some way to equalise and regularise conditions, 
and, above all, to establish the right of women to contribute 
to the welfare of the State by serving in the higher official ranks. 
The convenience of employing them in routine work of an 
elementary kind has already been appreciated not wisely but 
too well. 

RosALInD NASH. 


RECRUITMENT FOR THE ARMY. 
A VIA MEDIA. 


T may seem venturesome to approach a subject which in the 

pages of another Review* has already received critical exposi- 
tion from the pen of an acknowledged authority, and a reply from 
the hand of a Master of War itself; but a careful examination of 
those three able articles will show that one possible solution to this 
vexing question has apparently escaped the attention of their noble 
authors. The Duke of Bedford, though pitiless in his exposure of 
Lord Haldane’s schemes for the Territorials and the Reserves, still 
pins his faith to voluntary enlistment for both the Regular Army 
and for our Home Forces, and would second any system of supply 
for the latter to the primary needs of recruitment for the Regulars 
themselves, which have been so diminished by Lord Haldane. On 
the other hand, our glorious old Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, speak- 
ing with the wisdom of experience and pointing to its evidence, 
holds that no system of voluntary enlistment can possibly supply 
the numbers we require to ensure the safety of our homeland, to 
provide adequate reserves for our over-sea Army, and to afford that 
freedom which the Navy demands in order to fulfil its real functions 
—the protection of our food supply and commerce, and the destruc- 
tion of hostile fleets. But may there not be a Via Media between 
these two high roads of opinion? It seems to the present writer 
that there is one, and so with all deference he will proceed to point 
out its direction. His advice would be: “ Recruit* your soldiers 
“when young ’’; and in this view he is encouraged by its long trial 
and undoubted success in the sister Service—the Navy. 

Before commencing to explain his suggestions it would be well to 
table the dicta of the authorities above mentioned as to the require- 
ments of the case before us; then it can be seen how far his sugges- 
tions go to meet these and in what respects they fail. To cull those 
articles briefly, the chief requirements may be summarised as fol- 
lows :— 

1. That our Home Forces must be sufficiently manned and 
trained to allow the Regular Army to proceed abroad forthwith if 
necessary, and the Navy to patrol the trade and food routes, to 
blockade hostile ports, and to seek and destroy hostile fleets. 

2. That any scheme should provide a sufficient Regular Army, 


*The XIXth Century and A fier, for June, July, and September, 1913. 
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and include the provision both of officers and non-commissioned 
officers in adequate numbers. i 

3. That it must also supply a real, not a paper, Reserve of men of 
suitable age, able and willing to proceed abroad when required. 

4. That recruitment should be certain and continuous, and not 
subject to the vicious aids of bounties, advertisements, and other 
devices. 

5. That the system itself may be permanent, but capable of 
expansion and contraction, and that it should be in intimate touch 
with civil life and employment. 

6. That its cost, with due regard to deficiency, should not be pro- 
hibitive. 

Can these requirements be met, and how? Let us now see. 

It is common knowledge that in this thickly populated Britain 
of ours vast numbers of boys are in each year heirs to the legacy 
of uncertainty ; existence offers to them few of the hopeful prospects 
of youth, and of such redundancy are they that, according to the 
Times, the children who leave school every year in London alone 
number 35,000 souls. They may have flashes of expectation, to be 
sure; a poor boy on leaving school may obtain an errandship, become 
a hawker of newspapers, or better—a carrier of telegrams. But how 
long do these occupations last? As the years increase, prospects 
decrease, and one day the spectre of unemployment appears. True, 
in the postal service some effort is now being made to combat this 
evil, but those who enter the Post Office or other Government employ- 
ment are the lucky ones, and many remain outside. 

Now, why not say to these boys—to some 20,000 of the multitude 
who through the length and breadth of the land annually step from 
our schools into the world—will you serve your country? If so, the 
State, the counties and the boroughs, will provide for you through 
life—in civil, in military, and again in civil employ, and at the 
end—with a pension. Thus might be gained the salvation of thou- 
sands, the welding of civil and military life—with renewed vigour 
to the nation, and a sufficient annual and certain increase to our 
Regular and Home Forces—under a voluntary system of enlistment. 

The writer is not aware how many boys the Government yearly 
engage throughout the country as telegraph messengers, junior post- 
men, boy clerks and for other purposes, though it has been stated 
that from 13,000 to 15,000 are employed in the Post Office alone. But 
besides Government employment, there are the services of the counties 
and boroughs which also employ large and increasing numbers of 
boys and men, and beyond these again are the railway and other 
transport services, those of the shipyards and of other great indus- 
trial undertakings, many of which might be associated with the 
State for the purpose in view. The numbers so engaged in these 
many and varied occupations of life must far exceed the 60,000, 
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that sum of three yearly contingents on whose services, as will be 
shown hereafter, the State would have a claim under the scheme 
proposed; and if this be true for the boys obviously there is ample 
scope of employment for the 45,000 young men who, allowing for 
the 15,000 alternately under three months’ training, represent that 
second three years’ contingent who would be learning soldiering in 
the Militia.* Among both these contingents the boys and men 
who choose the Royal Engineers, Artillery, and the Army Service 
Corps for their military life would find much that is helpful in 
their youthful apprenticeship to transport and industrial work. 
For the Cavalry, such early associations, now that horse transport 
is becoming rare, will not be so plentiful; but here we must hark 
back to the farmers and to the Yeomanry, encourage and affiliate 
these once more, and so enable the farms and training stables to 
become, to their owners’ advantage and to the National welfare, the 
chief supplies of our remounts, horses and men, throughout the 
Army. It should not pass the wit and wisdom of the War Office to 
devise such an adequate scheme. 

Supposing, then, that our 20,000 lads, leaving school say at 15 
years of age, be engaged by the State on somewhat the following 
terms: In civil employ only: until 18, but with weekly attendance 
for scouting and evening cadet drills; then still to remain in civil 
employment for a second period of three years, but with the obliga- 
tion to serve annually during these three years in a Militia Battalion 
or Yeomanry troop for three months’ consecutive Training. For 
this purpose and to meet the necessities of the various classes of 
civil employment the Militia Trainings throughout the country 
might be held in four periods, so many battalions in each 
period; thus there would always be men with the Colours 
—as protection against Raids. After this second three years 
of civil employment and militia service these young men, as 
they would then be, might be drafted into the Home Battalions of 
the Regulars, which are allied to their Militia Regiments, for a 
further and third period of three years. At the expiration of this 
third period they should be capable and fully trained soldiers, 
24 years of age, and fit in every way to take their place in the first 
line for foreign service. In other words—they would join the bat- 
talions of their regiments abroad for—say—eight years. At the end 
of this fourth term of service, at the age of 32, they should revert 
to their own Home battalions of Regulars, which they would stiffen, 
for another or fifth term of—say—seven years, and thus form part 
of the Home Army, besides forming our First Reserve of trained 
soldiers, eligible again if required for foreign service. When this 
period of seven years in the First Reserve is completed, on reaching 


* The reasons for returning to the Militia as our Home Force are given at the 
end of this article. 
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the age of 39, they should rejoin their Militia Battalions for a sixth 
and last term of six years, thus stiffening that force, and forming 
the second, or Home Reserve; thereby they would gradually re- 
enter civil life, and at the expiration of this last Militia service, 
when 45 years old, their soldiering would be ended—unless the 
nation required a third reserve for emergencies. 

This partial return to civil life at 39 would imply provision 
made for their employment, when not up for Militia training, during 
mine months each year in suitable departments of Government, 
county, borough or allied service, as was the case when 18 years of 
age; but the positions they would now hold would be senior and in 
every way compatible with long service, good conduct and ex- 
perience, and sufficiently well paid to enable them to marry and 
settle down until at 60 their pensions would be due. Thus could a 
boy of 15 look forward to a varied service of 45 years for his 
country ; the first three in civil employ, then three years introductory 
to military life, at 21 he would become a soldier and so remain for 
eighteen years, during which he would under ordinary circumstances 
only serve eight years abroad, and thereafter he could expect to 
marry and return to the comfort of assured civil employment. He 
would not have been too early taken from his home, nor would his 
resumption of civil life come too late ; the twain—soldier and civilian 
—would merge, and the strange bias against the latter sensibly 
‘diminish. During life, therefore, the Jad would be cared for, safe 
from trouble and anxiety, and at the end pensioned. Not a bad 
programme, not a negligible career for many a poor lad who, when 
he leaves school, has no prospects before him. Moreover—for the 
Nation—the wreckage of human lives, that awful waste of humanity, 
with all its useless expenditure, misery and discontent, could be 
avoided for many. 

Also it would seem peculiarly appropriate that the counties 
and boroughs should join in the scheme. Not only are 
they now large employers of labour, wealthy, and endowed with 
able administrations, but the former were the genesis of the Militia, 
provided its personnel and embodied its esprit de corps, all indeed 
that goes to make a regiment. The boroughs, too, are prolific in 
men and money, and now that local government is growing and 
federation looming into view, no happier prospect can ally them 
than the linking of civil and military life gro bono publico et salute 
patriae. Their police, fire brigades, and other constant services 
might ‘well be manned partially by Militiamen and retired soldiers, 
whereby local pride and recruitment would be encouraged. 

For the Nation once more the gain would be a large and certain 
annual recruitment both for our Home Forces and Regulars, of 
youths and men at ages when they are strongest and most fit for 
their respective duties, and are already trained to a sense of order, 
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discipline, and self-respect. Thus many present doubts, hazards 
and devices of recruitment could be avoided, and a troublous 
question solved. 

The sum total towards the nation’s Land Forces would at the 
end of the third year be 60,000 potential soldiers; at the end of the 
sixth year, an additional force of 60,000 young Militiamen ; to these 
would be added at the end of the ninth year 60,000 fully trained 
young soldiers; at the end of the seventeenth year a seasoned 
foreign Service Army of 160,000 men; at the end of the twenty- 
fourth year a further force of 140,000 Veterans in Reserve; 
and at the expiration of thirty years we should have in 
our Militia as second or Home Reserve another 120,000 
Veterans; in all, 240,000 men in our Home Army, young 
soldiers and young and old Militiamen, for the latter would 
be subject to embodiment for Aome service; 160,000 fully trained 
soldiers at home or abroad, all in the prime of life, and 140,000 
veterans as a First Reserve for home or foreign service; all real 
soldiers, a large majority fully trained. And this result of 540,000 
men could be obtained year by year by simply saving many of our 
boys from a precarious existence or even a life of misery; and this 
without any “hard thinking,” juggling with figures, or other methods 
prone to the political mind. The appended rough tabular form 
shows the process at a glance. 

Now for the question of officers, the present dearth of which is of 
modern growth. It was not so of old, either in the Militia or in 
the Regulars, as the writer’s own experience goes to show. Before 
the late Lord Sydney gave him his first commission application had 
been made to the then Lords Lieutenant of Hertfordshire and Bed- 
fordshire, in both cases the answer was—they had xo vacancies, and 
in the Northamptonshire Regiment, under their most excellent 
Colonel, the then Lord Exeter, there were Captains of nigh 50 years 
of age and ranks 1,200 strong, so popular was the Regiment. As to 
the Regulars—the lists for Woolwich and Sandhurst, supplemented 
by that for direct commissions, and the full messes are sufficient 
evidence of what then obtained. But officers in either force have 
been scurvily treated, cheated out of pay and allowances by War 
Office clerks or Treasury mandates, the butt of scurrilous political 
tongues, and sufferers from the Selfish parsimony* and apathy of 
the nation; small wonder that the younger gentry have transferred 
their services to other openings in life. But offer them and others 
fair treatment, as the above scheme would offer to the poor lad, and 
their sense of duty, patriotism and enterprise will respond to the 
effort. Their services might be secured under the same scherts and 
at the same age as those of the poor lad, with the necessary proviso 


* Until quite recently officers’ pay had been barely, if at all, increased for 10m 
years, and but little since the days of Queen Anne. 
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that while the latter is learning his work and earning his living, 
between the ages of 15 and 18, and partly again between 18 and 21, 
in assured Government, county or municipal service, the prospec- 
tive officer at the age of 15 should be sent, also for three years, as a 
King’s Cadet, and at a suitable cost within the reach of all—to one 
of the great Public or Grammar Schools of the country to learn 
Ais work, and at 18 either to Woolwich or Sandhurst or to one of 
the Universities for a further three years in order to perfect his 
military education, but in the latter case with the necessary breaks of 
three months annually for the Militia Training. And yet another 
provision would be necessary for them; unless at the age of 39, on 
rejoining the Militia, and after, work could also be found for them 
on the Staff of the Army, or in Government, county or municipal 
service, as should be possible, it would be necessary by a provident 
fund or other means to provide for their living until their pensions 
were due at 60. Again, there is no reason why officers of the pay 
and supply services of the Army, as in the Navy—where a separate 
system exists—should not be recruited under the same educational 
scheme, and recent scandals show the urgency of such reform; but 
in their case the last two years of education should be passed in a 
merchant’s office. 

The non-commissioned officer. For him—the backbone of the 
Army—the whole scheme lends opportunity; in its training, variety 
and experience the steady and intelligent man will find ample 
teaching and scope for his faculties and aspirations, and for the 
ambition which will naturally raise him to the higher responsibilities, 
privileges and pay of the Corporal and Sergeant. As an additional 
inducement, the better posts should be reserved for him on his 
return to civil life. Nor need there be any difficulty about his num- 
bers; these can be adjusted ab initio, as for non-combatant ser- 
vices, by additional boy recruits, and among the men returning home 
from foreign service at the age of 32 will be found many fit and 
able to become Staff-Sergeants and to drill and control the young 
soldiers first entering the Regulars. 

The scheme itself, in regard to the number of men returning to 
civil life, would in the main balance, for it is obvious that those who 
have served their country should have priority of claim and suitable 
place reserved for them. At first the gap of eighteen years, while the 
earlier recruits are soldiering, at home, abroad and again at home, 
would necessarily remain filled by existing civil occupants, among 
whom the young Militiamen would first appear as juniors—each 
batch gro ¢em.; but as these civil occupants completed their time 
they would be succeeded by the old soldiers returning to the Militia 
at the rate of at first 15,000 (5,000 being by turns up for Training), 
and subsequently at 20,000 a year—less death and other casualties. 
In such employment the old soldiers, and Sergeants not employed 
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on the staff, would remain secure from anxiety and ipso labore at 
no further cost to the country until the age of 60 gives them their 
pensions. In relation to the cost of the scheme, therefore, it will be 
seen that out of the whole 45 years of boys’ and men’s service only 
periods of nine months, eighteen years, and eighteen months could 
be debited for each to the Military Budget, or 20 years 3 months in 
all; during the remaining 25 years nearly he would be earning his 
living, and his pension, like that of others, would be a civil charge 
——less in his case by the cost of non-employment insurance and other 
etceteras. 

But at this distance from England and from all sources of in- 
formation it 1s impossible to suggest any figures as to the actual 
cost of the scheme, though there is no reason to assume that it would 
be more costly than that of our present Regular Army and Terri- 
torial Forces, or of other systems of voluntary service. It would, 
indeed, avoid the costs and uncertainties of present recruiting, of 
unfit men and of longer pensions. As regards our present Home 
Forces, there can be no comparison, unless there is between certainty 
and uncertainty, between sufficiency and deficiency, between the 
trained and the untrained. The scheme offers a fully trained, 
reliable and sufficient Home Force; our present system offers nothing 
that the country can rely on, for the “ Territorial” is neither soldier, 
Militiaman, nor true Volunteer, though of the three he is nearest 
the latter, for his contract cannot be enforced for fear of checking 
enlistment. His numbers are yearly deficient, both in officers and 
men, and his costly fourteen days’ training is only, as the French 
would say, “pour rire.” He is the politician’s makeshift for the 
occasion, his costly and faulty effort to rebuild what he has cast 
down. And as regards our Regular Army, the recruitment of adults 
does not fill ıts ranks even with the unfit, except in hard times. ° 

Still, the scheme as depicted is not intended to close the doors to 
other sources of recruitment for any of the Land Forces, whilst it 
matures; or, if larger numbers be required at any time, these could 
proceed ari passu with the measures here proposed, which are in 
themselves expansive, but they would, it is submitted, be improved 
and animated by them. It is not presented as a ready-made scheme; 
that is not possible in anything which is meant to be genuine and 
permanent; as in Nature, so in human affairs, things that are last- 
ing grow. The years of service at home and abroad may be better 
adjusted, and with them the numbers so employed from time to time, 
but in the eight years of foreign service the extent and variety of 
our over-sea garrisons has been kept in view—on the soldier’s behalf 
as well as that of the nation. No allowance has been made for 
disease, deaths and casualties, because the usual percentages are not 
known to the writer, but these can be apportioned by those who do 
know, and disease should be less. 
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Moreover, as the Duke of Bedford points out, “ universal service ” 
would provide many more men than are required; if the ballot is 
used we return at once to the Militia Law, and other devices to 
reduce numbers must lead to much unfairness. Again, there are 
obvious objections under our political conditions, as between Govern- 
ment and governed, to universal armament. 

The writer, however, does hope that he has fairly met the third 
requirement set forth by Lord Roberts on page 454 of the September 
number of “The XIX. Century and After”; that requirement reads 
as follows: “ A Home Army of such a character as regards numbers 
“and training as would enable it to free the Navy and the Regular 
“Army from the primary duties of Home Defence by providing 
“ direct security against an attempted invasion of these shores, and 
“ at the same time to form a potential Reserve to be utilised, should 
“the occasion require, in replenishing the Regular Army fighting for 
“the very existence of our Empire abroad.” That requirement and 
those set forth at the commencement of this article have been the 
writer’s effort to fulfil, and he trusts with some measure of success. 

It remains for him now to speak of the Militia, to explain his use 
of it and his plea for a reversion to that ancient national force and 
name. First to speak briefly of its constitution and services. Its 
genesis reaches back to that old Saxon Home Force or Fyrd, used ` 
by Alfred and other Kings to repel the Danes, which called on 
all males to bear arms for the defence of their country. Whether in 
Feudal times it fell wholly into abeyance and was replaced by 
Feudal levies matters not; the primal principle lived—that man like 
all animals must defend his home. In Tudor times and onward the 
Militia as Home Force again came into sight, and to step at once 
intg recent centuries we find that during the Peninsular War Wel- 
lington’s Army, was largely fed by the Militia, which in turn was 
supported by its ballot, and that at Waterloo it helped materially 
to save Europe. In later years, during the Crimean War, the Boer 
War, and in all times of stress, the Militia has volunteered for 
foreign service, and has manned our foreign forts and garrisons— 
thereby recognising its national status and responsibilities. 

With such history, such services, such sense and performance of 
duty, surely care and encouragement were a merited reward; but what 
have we seen? Some of the writer’s experience may sufficiently show. 
The ranks recruited by the vicious custom of “ bounties” and “bring- 
“ing money,” and by tHe attractions of the public-house; the men 
billetted in these “publics,” where they were bound to drink; when 
on duty often insufficiently clothed, his regiment had no greatcoats 
except for sentries, and armed with the cast-off rifles and equipment 
of the Regulars. In camp during a wet spring the ground became 
a swamp, and as there was no flooring to the tents, which leaked, 
small wonder that the men slipped away at night to dry quarters. 
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After this fashion was recruitment encouraged! The officers had 
ample work and happy days. A £20 note, beyond one’s pay, 
usually sufficed for the twenty-seven days’ training and its subscrip- 
tions. But pay was a little uncertain ; after the writer’s first Training 
the Adjutant, as usual, applied for the subalterns’ pay, and was 
informed that they must first pass the School of Instruction. That 
most of them did, of course in their own time and at their own cost, 
but when next training the Adjutant again applied for these young 
officers’ back pay he was informed that it was too late. However, 
other authorities held other views; the Inland Revenue demanded- 
of the Adjutant income-tax on the back pay of these subalterns, and 
“it availed nothing that they had never received pay for the previous 
Training, the income-tax thereon was deducted, and paid with that 
of the current Training! Again thewriter, being somewhat zealous, 
became attached for three months to “ The Buffs” and to The Royal 
Artillery at his own cost; but thinking that as Musketry Instructor 
of his regiment it was desirable to attend the School of Musketry 
at Hythe, he applied for the usual course there, and had the audacity 
to think that for this purpose at least he deserved pay. Vain hope! 
The gay Commandant at Hythe told him “ he had as much chance 
“of pay as of going to Heaven”; so mentally consigning the War 
Office to the other place, he declined further to tax his own pocket 
on the country’s service. Hinc illa verba, not by way of complaint 
but to show how authority, or shall we say, the nation, dealt with 
its ancient and deserving Land Force—the Militia—and to compare 
its treatment with that now accorded to the petted Territorial. 

Yet what an opportunity—pour changer tout cela—will be the 
natural rejoinder ; to re-organise, to encourage, and thus to strengthen - 
the Militia and fit it for its necessitous duties as our Home Force. 
True, but such patriotic and useful work offered no scope for poli- 
tical fireworks or for the desire to show how legal subtlety was 
superior to administrative capacity. The change came, but it was— 
destruction, not reconstruction; and so the Militia—that glorious 
old Force which has saved the nation on many occasions—was 
sacrificed to political ambition, and the nation shrugged its 
shoulders! Still, now that ambitions are gratified and their make- 
shifts exposed, cannot the old Force be re-instated for the security 
and sanity of the nation? The care, the money, the inducements 
lavished on that new toy, the “ Territorials,” would have revivified 
the Militia, filled its ranks, and made it efficient. Let us hope that 
this will be the task of a future War Minister, and if the above 
scheme, expensive as it is at both ends, in any degree or direction 
can point the way, these pages will not have been wasted. 


Murray ROBERTSON. 
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THE EXTERNAL SIDE OF LONDON 
UNIVERSITY. 


HE University of London has been a prime instrument in the 
fashioning of modern Britain. Its first Charter was granted 
in 1836, and the new University became (as has been well said) 
“the intellectual expression of the Reform Period.” The 
strengthening of the springs of personal and civic endeavour which 
went to the building up of the Victorian era was steadily and 
vigorously promoted. Within its friendly precincts, men and 
women excluded from ancient foundations by lack of means or 
opportunity, found stimulus and practical encouragement. This 
splendid work has continued to the present day with ever-widening 
usefulness; hence arises the importance of the institution in the 
reconstruction of national education which we must now undertake. 
The reconstitution of London University must be conceived as 
part of the general scheme of fixing the University as the highest 
type of educational instrument in its true relation to the national 
life. It is well to recall some words of Lord Rosebery to the 
Congress of the Universities of the Empire in 1912 when this 
particular aspect of affairs was under discussion. After comment- 
ing on the movement of unrest visible throughout the world, his 
lordship said: ‘‘ For the purpose of guiding that movement, for 
“ the purpose of letting it proceed on safe lines that will not lead 
‘to shipwreck, we need all the men ” (and women, I venture to 
add) ‘‘ that the Universities can give us—not merely the higher 
“ intelligences that I have spoken of, but also men right through 
“ the framework of society from the highest to the lowest, whose 
“ character and virtues can influence and inspire others.’ This 
pregnant advice by the Chancellor of London University should 
be carefully borne in mind at a time when we are invited to recon- 
struct it, and from the point of view thus opened up I desire to 
offer some observations on a particular but fundamental aspect of 
the institution’s work and future. 
The general proposals of the recent Royal Commission were 
dealt with in THE CONTEMPORARY Review of July, 1913, by Sir 
William Collins, the esteemed ex-Vice-Chancellor, whose untiring 
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service for his alma mater will ensure him a high place on the roll! 
of ber devoted sons. My present purpose is restricted to the 
suggestions of the Royal Commissioners as to the External Side of 
the University was thus authoritatively defined: “ It will no more 
unique feature of London University, the specific recommendations 
of the Commissioners, the principle upon which those proposals 
are advanced, and their probable effect upon the work and useful- 
ness of the existing University. 

Although the description, External Side, first came into general 
use as the result of the University Act of 1898, this feature of the 
institution had been its chief characteristic since the middle of last 
century. In a memorandum of the Senate (1858), the principle of 
the University. It is proposed here to consider the history of that 
“tie down the deserving student to a few privileged colleges than 
“to any particular creed.” These words express the dominant 
educational impulse of the great Victorian era, the herald of our 
own spacious days; and the intellectual renaissance of modern 
England found its appropriate cradle within the walls of London 
University. To all and sundry, irrespective of sex, creed, or 
means, the highest honours of the University were offered, with a 
generosity unequalled elsewhere. 

Coming to recent years, the extent to which these advantages 
have been used can be seen from such facts as the following : ‘‘ The 
‘average number of entries per annum for the Intermediate 
“ Examinations on the External Side alone is now considerably 
“greater than the average entries per annum for all students 
‘before the reconstitution of the University”? in 1900. Again, 
“the average annual entry for the final examination on the 
‘‘ External Side is now about equa! to the total entry per annum 
“ before 1901, and is steadily rising.” Further, “in 1909 the total 
“entry for Intermediate examinations on the External Side was 
“2,004, while 925 entered for the corresponding examination on 
“the Internal Side.” (Report of the Council for External 
Students.) These figures establish beyond all reasonable con- 
tention the value of the External Side. 

Further, as non-residence at Oxford or-Cambridge is supposed in 
some quarters to import diminished capacity and a defective 
education, it may be useful to remember that numbers of eminent 
men and women, adorning every sphere of national achievement, 
did not consider themselves demeaned by sitting for the examina- 
tions of the External Side of London University. From a long list 
compiled from official sources, I venture to mention the names of 
the Master of the Rolls, Sir Oliver Lodge (Principal of Birming- 
ham University), Dr. John Clifford (the eminent Nonconformist 
preacher and a graduate with honours in three faculties), Mr. H. G. 
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Wells, and Sir William Collins. These selected names are 
representative of different avenues of national endeavour, and they 
stand for the comprehensive and all-embracing scope of the work 
of London University. 

So much, in brief, for the past work of the External Side. Let 
us now consider the proposals which the Royal Commissioners 
recommend for dealing with the system by which it has been 
accomplished. Within the confines of this contribution to a vast 
subject, it is impossible to do more than refer to certain salient 
recommendations, but these will indicate the practical effect of the 
Royal Commissioners’ proposals and the theory of education which 
they are intended to illustrate. 

For the purpose of understanding the attitude of the Royal 
Commissioners towards the External Side, it is well to quote their 
own words: ‘‘ We are convinced that an external examination is 
‘inconsistent with the true interests of University education, 
“injurious to the students, degrading to the teachers, and 
‘ineffective for the attainment of the ends they are supposed to 
‘ promote.” These comprehensive terms found high favour with 
the Times, which eloquently referred to them as ‘‘ sentences which 
“ express the creed of the modern educational reformer ” (Leading 
article, April 21st, 1913). It must be said, however, that when the 
Royal Commissioners turned their attention from their academic 
feelings—outraged by this spectacle of injury, ineffectiveness, and 
degradation—to the work of the institution thus described, a 
kindlier tone and a more sympathetic eye were revealed. ‘‘ We 
“ have received ” (they confess in a pained aside) “a great deal of 
“evidence as to the enthusiasm and admirable work of many 
“ evening students, and we think that in a city of the size of London 
“ there isa number of men and women rather older than the average 
“student, with a keen desire for learning, whose circumstances 
‘‘ prevent their devoting the whole day to study, and for whose 
“ needs the University should make provision.” 

In the days to come when Parliament is invited (if ever) to 
consider the recommendations of the recent Royal Commission, 
this testimony must not be forgotten. Meanwhile, the general 
nature of the provision thus to be made by Parliament is indicated 
in the following recommendations. 

In the first place, the area served by the present External Side is 
to be curtailed. Pupils still at school are not to be permitted to 
enter for the general matriculation examinations. ‘‘ Unattached ”’ 
students (that is, the old free students who are not members of a 
school or college of the University) will not be admitted to examina- 
tions in medicine and technology. The University work of the 
evening Polytechnics is to cease, and degrees in Technology will 
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not be open to External students. Provision is made for evening 
University work by those who are otherwise occupied in the day- 
time by denominating Birkbeck College as a centre which, 
presumably, students from all parts of London and the environs 
are to attend. The hardships which these recommendations are 
bound to entail upon many deserving students will not be willingly 
contemplated by those who know the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
inspires their work. 

However, we have so far touched upon only one aspect of this. 
matter. Not only is it proposed seriously to curtail the present 
External Side, but it is intended to invite Parliament to construct 
a new External Side. In place of the historic External Side with 
wide-open portals to the willing student, it is hoped to substitute 
a system of checks and exclusions which is entirely alien to the 
spirit and achievement of London University. 

In future (if these proposals are carried out), a matriculated 
student will be required to register himself or herself before being 
allowed to enter for a degree examination. This registration will 
not be permitted unless the student satisfy the Senate that he is 
“ genuinely engaged in study for a degree.” What, then, will be 
the case of those men and women of scanty means and of all ages . 
who have hitherto gloried in their privilege of spending the night 
hours in preparation for a University degree or in travelling along 
as much of that rugged road as their time and capacity will allow ? 
Is all this to cease? What hope can be held out to such a student 
to satisfy the Senate that he (or she) is ‘‘ genuinely engaged in 
“study for a degree’’? It seems clear to me that if the University 
of London is reconstituted in the temper revealed by such a recom- 
mendation as this, then the days of the poor student will be 
numbered. Further, his troubles are not at an end when he has 
secured registration. The road to a degree is still not open. He 
is to pay an annual fee for the privilege of remaining on the 
register, and he must continue to satisfy the Senate that he is 
intending to proceed to a degree. 

I venture to submit that the general effect of these proposals is 
drastically to restrict the area from which external students of 
London University are drawn. Indeed, on their own admission, 
the Royal Commissioners frankly contemplate the abolition of the 
External Side. The proposals I have mentioned are intended to 
be merely provisional and to lead the way by convenient stages to 
the closing of the External Side. The Commissioners express the 
opinion that ‘‘in the broader national interests the sooner the 
“demand for External Degrees.can be reduced to a point at which 
““the degrees themselves can be abolished without hardship the 
“better it will be for our schools and teachers.” I doubt whether 
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there was ever framed a sentence which more seriously miscon- 
ceived the peculiar genius of London University. 

But it will be useful to consider the principle upon which these 
suggested ‘‘reforms’”’ are based. It is defined in well-turned 
sentences in the report of the Royal Commission which are models 
of compact and expressive prose. But the distinguished Chairman 
of the Commission (Lord Haldane) has made frequent use of a 
word which exactly fixes the idea intended to be conveyed. 
According to the Lord Chancellor, real University education can 
be pursued only in an “‘ atmosphere.” We became accustomed to 
a similar notion during some previous educational disputes of years 
ago, when, if I mistake not, Lord Haldane was not altogether 
friendly towards this belief in ‘‘atmosphere.’’ Mr. Balfour, 1 
think it was, originally talked of the need of creating an 
‘atmosphere ” for sectarian instruction in the elementary schools. 
The approved scheme of Christian faith, it seemed, could only be 
nurtured in a peculiar ‘“‘ atmosphere,” and while Mr. Haldane (as 
he then was) rejected this fashionable hot-house theory, he appears 
to concur in its use with regard to University education. As I 
understand this principle of growth, the student is led by appro- 
priate stages through a process of cultivation which, under 
Providence, has been provided at the older Universities of the 
realm. By this means, it appears, he acquires a peculiar intellectual 
afflatus, a high tone, an inner life, a rich and disciplined spirit, 
which (in many cases) is fortunate enough to find suitable employ- 
ment in the Legislature itself, or in the higher and more exclusive 
branches of the public service. On the other hand, those lesser 
mortals whose ‘‘ atmosphere ” is gained in the pursuit of a self- 
earned livelihood, cannot hope to enter either the forcing-ground of 
the true University, or the rich pasture fields of public employment. 
Their natural lot is to aspire within reason, and to climb without 
assistance. One simple test can be used to demonstrate the folly 
of this exotic theory. The products of ‘‘atmosphere’’ and the 
creatures of the outside world are marked off from each other, it is 
alleged, by the fact that while the first ‘‘learn’’ (under proper 
atmospheric conditions), the latter only ‘‘cram.’’ The truth, of 
course, was wittily put by Lord Moulton in the answer to a question 
addressed to him by the Chairman of the Royal Commission, who 
sought to enforce the point that London students, as distinguished 
from Cambridge students, ‘‘crammed.’’ Lord Moulton replied: 
‘* T suppose resident Universities now are purged of all the earthly 
“ taint that I used to know of when I was at a resident University, 
‘‘ but the idea that the distinguishing characteristic of a Cambridge 
‘poll man was that he did not cram at the University is a most 
“delightful novelty to me.” But as this principle of 
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“atmosphere” is the main stand-by of the critics of London 
University, it should receive some detailed consideration. 

In the first place, if the absence of ‘‘ atmosphere ” is alleged to 
result in deficiencies which are below the proper University 
standard, the past history of the External Side of London 
University fails to provide any corroboration of this idea. It is 
quite beyond controversy that the actual standard of work imposed 
at the External Degree examination of London has steadily risen, 
and has long been equal to the highest corresponding standard to 
be found elsewhere. Whatever ‘‘ atmosphere ° may be available 
for the student, its results must be tested and a standard of work 
must be provided for, so that comparative results may be gained. 
In so far, then, as an examination is a necessary adjunct of the 
process of education, the standard (not merely of utility, but of 
knowledge) set up by London University contrasts not unfavour- 
ably (on the contrary) with those approved in resident Universities. 
Further, this high standard of achievement has been increasingly 
resorted to not only by students of all ages and conditions, but by 
many who have sought its hall-mark although enjoying the 
advantage of an ‘‘ atmosphere ” in the older Universities. Again, 
as I have already quoted, the Royal Commissioners themselves 
testify to ‘‘ the enthusiasm and admirable work of many evening 
“ students,” and the argument from experience is amply demon- 
strated by the available evidence. 

Indeed, on the basis of these facts—fortified by others gained in 
several directions—I take leave to doubt whether this principle of 
the need of an ‘“‘ atmosphere ” is sound as a theory of education. 
My observation is that education is essentially a matter of learning 
and only secondarily a question of teaching. You may be taught 
everything and learn nothing; you may learn most things and be 
taught nothing. Education, it seems to me, is not an accumulation 
of facts (whether at Oxford or London), but a habit of mind, a 
disposition, and a purpose. This process is not objective but 
subjective, it is evoked not transposed. Education is not a 
mechanism supplied by others, but a life cultivated and fashioned 
by the individual spirit. The late Bishop Creighton expressed this 
meaning I am putting forward in glowing words: “‘ After all, it is 
“ not always the man who gets the most first classes who does in 
“the long run the best work in the world. Besides the training at 
“ school and at the University, there is behind both the far greater 
“ schoolmaster, life itself. The school of life is the school for which 
“ you have to be fitted, and your chief teacher will be the actual 
“ experience which you undergo. That education, then, will be 
“ the best which aims at preparing a boy not for examinations, but 

“ for life. What education will do for you is to put you in the way 
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“of learning for yourselves such things as you want to know. I 
want to impress upon you that the motive power for everything 
* must come from within.” 

These words define the ideal towards which modern England has 
been tending, fitfully it may be, often with difficulty against strong 
odds and harassing circumstance, but with a courage and per- 
sistence increasingly shown. The practical genius of England has 
put forward strenuous efforts to reach after personal character and 
civic responsibility. We have learnt (in Chatham’s words) ‘‘ to 
“ regard all knowledge as an instrument of action,” and to seek for 
“a self-directed activity, pursued in an atmosphere of freedom.” 
This is the ‘‘ atmosphere ” which new Britain claims and desires, 
the atmosphere of a free soul to win its way without artificial let or 
hindrance. In the peculiar ‘‘ atmosphere ” of academies, the finest 
blooms of University education may be nurtured, but hardy and 
useful roots have been grown in the world outside, as the history 
of the External Side of London University has brilliantly 
exemplified. 

A final consideration forces itself upon us as we reflect upon 
coming changes in London University. Is this principle of 
‘‘atmosphere’’ applicable to the conditions to which London 
University was intended to minister? In answering this question, 
one cannot help recognising the grave handicap under which the 
recent Royal Commission laboured in not containing among its 
personnel anyone familiar with the practical work under investiga- 
tion. London University is essentially the University of the poor 
man and woman. It is the only institution of University rank 
which admits the free, unattached student. Crowds of humble folk 
have prepared to enter her portals after a hard day’s work in office 
or factory. It is useless to talk of ‘‘ atmosphere ” to those whose 
livelihood depends upon their daily toil. Such people cannot, on 
economic grounds, enter a college or school and submit themselves 
to an ‘‘atmosphere.’’ Are they, then, to be excluded from any part 
or lot in University education? Is the unattached student to pass 
away and be no more seen? Is poverty to be a bar to the upper 
branches of national education ? 

On the contrary, the true aim was described by Lord Rosebery. 
The Universities must give us “‘ men right through the framework 
‘of society, from the highest to the lowest, whose character and 
“ virtues can influence and inspire others.’ The supreme task of 
the present age is to encourage personal equipment, irrespective 
of sex, creed, or wealth, and to open up all avenues for its employ- 
ment. The External Side of London University is indispensable 
for this work. 

HOLFoRD KNIGHT. 
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AF all times the pedagogical problem which seems to be the 

most important in human science has prepossessed the men 
who loved their country and were interested in its welfare.” Con- 
sequently, every regime sought to direct education according to 
its conceptions concerning man’s general nature and the special 
destiny of a nation. The Middle Ages saw in man, before all, the 
Christian, and strove to guide his soul towards eternal aspirations. 
The seventeenth century cultivated universal qualities, which con- 
stitute an honest man and l’homme comme il faut. After Cartesius 
the mind was developed before everything. From about 1792 
politics became the almost exclusive preoccupation, and centralisa- 
tion waged a cruel war with provincial life. In France the 
centralising regimes were Richelieu, Louis XIV., the Convention, 
Napoleon, and finally the Republic. We lived under that fallacious 
doctrine until well into the nineteenth century, when an important 
poetical movement, started at first in Provence by literati fond 
of the language of their countries, appeared in the ancient pro- 
vinces of Southern France. This movement was a sudden 
blossoming of dialect literature, the consequence of which is an 
ardent desire for individual provincial life, for the preservation 
of ancient customs and manners, language and traditions, that were 
disappearing under the grey billows of uniform, monotonous 
modern tendencies erroneously called civilisation. Provence, the 
land that first gave the world a literature after the decay of the 
classic, had provided such an impulse to belles lettres, especially 
through Count Béranger and Raymond Count de Tholose 
(Toulouse), that the Italians were obliged to acknowledge in all 
honesty—as did Bembo in his prose, and Spero Sperone in his 
dialogue of languages, as well as Aequicola in his books of love, 
and as one can see in the work of Dante, lequel embelist une partie 
de ses écrits de plusieurs traits mi partis du Provençal que 
Francoist—that they held their poetry from ours. But Provence 
was entirely eclipsed after the gory Albigensian war. This 
obscuration, however, does not mean that the Provencal language 
was not used by men of talent,{ for Saboly composed in it his 

* Montaigne, Essais. L.I. chap. xxv. 
+Etienne Pasquier, Zes Recherches. 


+M F. Koschwitz, Ueber die provensalischen Feliber und thre Vorgaenger. 
Berlin, 1894. 
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quaint Noéls sung all over the region of the Rhéne, and Jasmin’s 
poetry was known among tbose who love culture through Sainte- 
Beuve’s appreciation and Longfellow’s rendering of his work into 
English, but certainly it had not its former importance and 
splendour. The particularist spirit of the musical langue d’oc— 
comprising the Provencal, the Languedoc, the Gascon, the 
Limousin, the Bearnais, and the Catalan dialects or langues 
romanes—resisted all the influences and assaults of the langue d’otl 
so well that to-day it is more beautiful than it was in the time of 
the Troubadours and of the Jochs florals of King René, of Bertrand 
de Born, of Adelaide de Toulouse, and of Clémence Isaure. Joseph 
Roumanille, son of a gardener, occupying the modest post of a 
surveillant in a country college, was an unconscious precursor of 
this very important literary, linguistic, and especially ethnic and 
patriotic movement, whilst Frederi Mistral’s ardent and far- 
reaching impulse made him its immortal founder and great leader. 
Mistral deserves rightly the qualificative of great, for he personifies, 
and is a cause and effect of an epoch; he is one of those few men 
in the history of the world who can say of themselves, as Dante 
did: “I am a million, I am a whole nation, I am its whole hope 
‘Cand pain, its death and triumph, I am the whole period of 


“* history.” 
* * * * x 


Frederi Mistral—his name is that of the wind which blows 
occasionally but violently on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea— 
was born in 1830 in the heart of Provence, in a village called 
Maiano, situated at the foot of the Alps, near Arlés and the Rhéne 
not far from Aix, by Saint-Rémy renowned for its Roman monu- 
ments, and by Baux, the marvellous medizval town of Southern 
France. Usually we confuse in our minds Provence with the 
South of fashion, the South of luxury, la Céte d’azure with its 
new towns and cosmopolitan population, the productive and com- 
mercial South, the country situated to the West of the Rhône where 
they cultivate the vine and live well—when the year is full of 
abundance—on the fertile soil. This is not Mistral’s Provence. 
The true Provence is a canton bounded by the Rhône, the sea, 
and the first heights of the Alps, with its capitals Arlés and Aix, 
a narrow country as was Greece, and as poor as was ancient Hellas, 
a country with a few valleys and the alluvial plain of Camargue, 
a rocky country where rises in narrow terraces the land saved from 
land-slips, on which they grow mean olive and almond trees, whose 
vernal flowers are often nipped by freezing mistral; but also like 
Greece, it is a country where the dazzling sun is never clouded, 
a country with pure and blue sky, a country resplendent with light, 
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a country with white houses and dusty roads, with’ mountains 
painted at sunset with all the colours of the rainbow; a country 
full of perfume, where rocks disappear under evergreen genista, 
Scented thyme, blooming heather, odorous lavender, and pungent 
rosemary ; a country of farniente, of delightful laziness, of sobriety 
and simplicity ; a country of songs, of carelessness, and of love. 

In his Memoirs Mistral describes with great simplicity his child- 
hood spent on his father’s farm, living an antique life, en famille 
with domestics, sharing with them the work in the fields, the care 
of beasts of burden, the vigils during which the heart, the imagina- 
tion and the sentiments played freely and gracefully. It was in that 
rustic, familiar, and traditional surrounding that Mistral was 
formed, his only distractions being the recital of the events and 
adventures of his father’s campaign, the excursions to old places 
in the country, the description of a fair at Beaucaire when grand- 
father returned from it, and especially the continual contact with 
things of the land, with beings, the trees, the flowers, of which 
he was very fond during his free and healthy life in the open-air. 
In that book—his last work—Mistral tells us also about his father’s 
marriage, accomplished under circumstances which much resemble 
that of Ruth and Boaz, and calls his sire the Sage, the Patriarch, 
the Lord-father, the respected and austere Master, whilst his mother 
is la Maitresse, ma mére belle. Certainly, there was no luxury 
in his mode of living, but it mattered not to his superior mind; 
his talents and achievements were above attention to such dis- 
tinctions. Nec te quaesieris extra. 

Although, like many other remarkable men, it was not college, 
but family life and Nature that developed and made Frederi Mistral 
great, they took care to give une education bourgeoise to the 
youthful son of the farmer of Maiano. He was then ten years of 
age. The history of the boy, who became a fervent admirer of 
the ancients and their successor, is the history neither of a very 
diligent student, nor of a submissive and docile schoolboy. Whilst 
at Maiano he played truant so well and so often that his father 
said one day, ‘“ He must be locked up ’’; and he carried out his 
word by placing him in the boarding-school of Saint Michel at 
Frigolet, in an old monastery ; and then at Avignon—his first great 
journey—with M. Millet, where he had a sad time, for teachers 
and comrades alike made fun of his patois. Of his patois he was 
very fond, thanks to his charming mother, who in order to amuse 
her only son would sing to him beautiful Provencal songs and 
recite wonderful tales. He soon ran away from Avignon and 
came to Maiano, where he was sent to M. Dupuy’s school, and 
became acquainted with Joseph Roumanille, whose influence 
decided his future career. Roumanille was twelve years older than 
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Mistral, and he had already published his first poetical attempt, 
called Li Margarideto, in Boni Abeisso, a Provencal journal issued 
in Marseilles. He told his new pupil and friend no less truthfully 
than poetically that he began to write poetry in French, but when 
he recited it to his mother she cried, because knowing only 
Provencal she could not understand her dear boy’s effusions, and 
he promised himself not to write except in the language which 
his mother spoke. In that manner the new poetry was born from 
the tears of a woman who seemed to personify the little country 
much neglected and almost forgotten by her big sister. 
Roumanille loved the melodious speech of the Rhône valley, and 
his enthusiasm for it he was able to communicate to ‘‘ the sublime 
“ child,” as he called Mistral, who said of him: ‘‘ Scarcely had 
“he shown me in their spring-time freshness these lovely field- 
“ fowers, when a thrill ran through my being and I exclaimed: 
‘© This is the dawn my soul awaited to awaken to the light!’ ”? 
From that time the two boys made a compact to work and to save 
the lengo d’or from the overwhelming influence of the northern 
speech, and to restore to it its former lustre. This work Mistral 
continued with still better results at Aix, where he was sent to study 
law, for in that ancient city of Provence he found abundant 
material in the old books. His first work in the Provencal language 
was a poem called Li Meissoun, Provengal georgics in four songs, 
when he was but seventeen years of age. When, in 1851, he 
returned home from Aix with the degree of licencié en droit, and 
was left free to choose his career, he unhesitatingly decided not 
only to create a new and independent literature, but also to effect 
a complete renascence of the mental life of Southern France, to 
reconquer for Provence her ancient prominence, and to cause 
France, to which she was united on terms of equality four hundred 
years ago, to look at her with admiration. The first step towards 
this vast and ambitious purpose was to develop and expand the 
dialect of Saint Rémy into a beautiful literary language. In this 
he followed Dante, who made the language of Florence the basis 
of the Italian tongue. The primary work consisted in epuration 
and fixation.* The epuration meant elimination of all French 
words, for which he substituted the corresponding Provencal 
expressions. The fixation of the language was produced under 
the modest aspect of making the orthography stable. In reality, 
however, it was the phonetics and the morphology of the literary 
language that ruled the orthography constituted by Roumanille 
and Mistral, and was applied in the whole work of Felibres after 
the first publication of the Armana prouvengan. To this double 


*J. Aurouge, Histoire critique de la renaissance meridonale au XIXe siècle. 
a vols. Avignon, 1907. 
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work of epuration and fixation, which is rather negative, one should 
add, in order to understand better how important was Mistral’s 
achievement, a positive work of enrichment. Into the idiom which 
he took for basis he introduced words gathered from outside the 
restricted limits of that idiom, modifying them a little in their 
form when necessary, which seemed to him expressive of new 
shades of action or sensation. For this purpose he sought out the 
old expressions, familiar and bold, which had no equivalent in 
French. These he found, not in the old books, but in the language 
of the people, and if he was archaic in that respect, he was not so 
after the manner of an antiquary, who pretends to revive words, 
forms, and constructions which have been abolished; he was like 
an amateur anxious to preserve what the present has of the old 
but still living. 

Mistral’s intelligent work and boundless enthusiasm vigorously 
furthered the Provencal renascence that was developed during the 
Congresses at Arlés in 1852, at Aix in 1853, and the famous 
gathering in Castel de Font-Segugne in 1854, when he and his poet- 
friends constituted themselves into a permanent society under the 
old and enigmatic name of Felibre. These poets—Paul Giéra, 
Joseph Roumanille, Théodore Aubanel, Anselme Mathieu, Eugéne 
Garcin, Brunet, Alphonse Tavan, and Frederi Mistral—en pleine 
primevère de la vie et de l’an—raised the flag of the linguistic, 
literary, and social resurrection of the South. Such was the begin- 
ning of this remarkable movement—the Felibrige—through which 
the inertia of the Provençals themselves has been overcome. A new 
intellectual life in the Rhône valley was started, and the fame of 
the Felibres and their work of consequence and weight has gone 
abroad into distant lands. 

It was Mistral alone, however, who understood that eloquent 
manifestoes, theoretical discussions, and pretty poems were not 
sufficient to prove to France, and then to the world, that the 
language of the Troubadours is still living and is capable of having 
its own literature. For this it was necessary to produce a work 
of great literary and poetical value. And Mistral, tall and erect, 
elegant in his little jaquette, with his flowing cravat of foulard, 
wearing a mousquetaire soft hat, carrying a malacca with a silver 
handle, a light overcoat on his arm, his eyes full of resolve, his 
Olympian forehead, with something martial and imperial about 
it, crowning his radiant visage, leading a well-balanced life, free 
from the vain and petty occupations by which so many lives are 
consumed and in which too often the time and the talents of many 
writers and artists are wasted, ‘‘ feasting not with the old leaven, 
“nor with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the 
“ unleavened bread of sincerity and truth,’’* gave himself whole- 

* Epist. I. Cor. v. 7—8. 
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heartedly to writing an epic poem Mirèio. He alone, too, under- 
stood that, no matter how important his work might be, it must 
be appreciated in the first place in Paris, before it could be cherished 
in Provence, before the Provençal literature could claim its place 
amongst literatures of the world. This was done through an 
effort of the unfortunate, but noble, poet,* Adolphe Dumas, 
Mistral’s friend, who at once understood thé value of his work. 
It was he who forced the leading Parisian critics to study the 
masterpiece, and introduced the young poet to Lamartine, who, 
after having read Miréio, not only spoke of it with great 
enthusiasm, but wrote a long critique in Cours familier de 
littérature. “I read Mirèio,” wrote Lamartine to Reboul, ‘‘ and 
“was so smitten in my heart and mind that I am writing an 
“ Entretien about this poem. Yes, since the time of the Homeridz 
“of the Archipelago the world has not seen such a fountain of 
“ primitive poetry. Like you, I cried out: ‘He is a Homer!’ ’”’ 
Meanwhile, there came forth eulogistic appreciations from 
other critics, who compared Mistral to Virgil, Dante and 
Theocritus, one of them saying that the beautiful idyll ending the 
first canto of Miréio reminded him of the purest breath of the 
“ Song of Songs.’’ However, the broadest, if not the most literary, 
was the welcome of Villemain, who said that ‘‘ France is rich 
“ enough to have two literatures.” 

The story of the poem is very simple: the reciprocal love of two 
young people, with an impediment of social conditions, the con- 
sequence of which is a tragical end. But with this sentimental and 
ordinary basis, so often repeated but universally human, and 
therefore always new and interesting for the sympathy it ever 
awakens in human hearts, the author has interwoven so many 
scenes from the life of the people, has described in so masterly a 
fashion thei work, their beliefs and traditions, their superstitions 
and legends, their joys and sorrows and aspirations, that the whole 
constitutes an unrivalled performance. He has done all this with 
an archaic simplicity, so that the art of writing seems to be totally 
absent, whilst the pictures exhibited before the enchanted eyes of 
the reader’s soul seem to speak to him directly. In reading Mirèio 
one feels as if one were living in the places, conditions, and 
surroundings evoked by the magic power of the author. There 
are scenes quite ordinary in themselves, on which one looks without 
any emotion, presented with realism, but at the same time pervaded 
by an elusive charm. The atmosphere of an ideal, so difficult to 
describe; here enwraps everything and is felt everywhere. This 
ideal Stimmung is manifested towards the end of the poem in a 
rapture of pure mysticism worthy of the primitive writers and 
artists. In all this, the author’s great personality is so concealed 


* Adolphe Dumas, Provence, Paris. J. Hetzel of Paulin, 1840. 
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that it seems to be, as are the primitive heroic poems, born directly 
of the spirit and genius of the people. 

Miréio is undoubtedly Mistral’s greatest masterpiece, for, while 
being a purely Provengal work, both in its spirit and character, it 
has also immutable human characteristics, which can be understood 
by everybody, without consideration of time, race, or language. 
For this reason Miréio should be counted amongst those few works 
that are the property of all mankind. No résumé, or even transla- 
tion, can furnish a notion of the beauty of Miréio, of its musical 
qualities, its brightness of narration, its vivacity and harmony 
between words and sense, its graceful succession of rhymes and the 
cadence of its stanzas. Mistral’s success was complete when the 
Academy crowned his poem and Gounod composed music toit. He 
had now shown by his work of unassailable beauty that he was fully 
conscious of the goal towards which he was working and leading 
his disciples and his province, the purpose of raising the people of 
the South of France to a conception of their individuality as a race, 
of the re-birth of the Latin race and the laying of the foundation of 
a great Latin union. 

Mirèio is not the only work of Mistral. After this popular period, 
more or less contemporary with the poet, there followed a heroic, 
legendary poem, Calendau, reminding one of Chansons de geste, 
a work of value, although less known and appreciated outside 
Provence, because of its allegory and its scholarly allusions. With 
regard to the performance, it is as good and as masterly as Mirèio 
because of the same musical verse, the same richness of expression, 
and the same originality. When his third poem Nerto was 
published, Mistral was rightly likened to Ariosto, a comparison 
justified by the serious touches here and there, and by its charming 
style and lively vein. It is a story of the time of Benedict XIII. 
(1394), and it presents a very sprightly picture of the papal court of 
those times. The poetic quality of Low Pouèmo dóu Rose suffers 
from too much realism—a usual and just penalty in works of art— 
through the medium of which is imaged the life on the river. It 
differs from Mistral’s other poems in this, that it is written in blank 
verse—the line being exactly that of the Divina Commedia—and 
there is a conscious avoidance, not only of rhyme, but of assonance 
as well ; the rhythm of the line is marked, and it produces an effect on 
the ear like that of English iambic pentameters hypercatalectic. On 
the other hand, it is remarkably objective, like his other poems. 
But Mistral’s unbounded enthusiasm concerning Provence leads 
him into exaggeration, and whilst he is masterly and poetic in 
describing nature, and especially in evoking the past, he is often 
superficial in serious questions and deep verities. The complete 
expression of his poetical ideas is to be found in the collection of 
poems published under the title of Lis Isolo d’or, in which one finds 
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gems of the best and purest poetry. It is an enthusiastic appeal for 
life and light, for strength and energy addressed to his well-beloved 
Provence and its inhabitants. La Reino Jano was a failure as a 
drama. It was never performed, and proved again that there can 
be no dramatic literature in the language of the Troubadours, even 
in its modern revival. Whilst the above-mentioned works testify 
to Mistral’s great poetical gift, his dictionary of the Provencal 
language, published under the title of Trésor dóu Felibrige, at 
which he worked for twenty years, shows how great was his 
erudition. That important work is not merely an agglomeration of 
words with their meanings, but it is frequently interpolated with 
historical facts, fables, proverbs, and legends, which throw light on 
the primitive meanings of many of the words. No wonder, there- 
fore, that it was received enthusiastically by the scholars of the 
world. 
* * * * * + + * 

I think I have shown that Mistral’s whole work is uplifting. 
There is in it no concession to the fashions prevailing either in 
literature or custom: there is no calculation for a momentary 
‘success. His achievement belongs to that limited number of works 
which neither grow old nor die, for rising above the passing 
exigencies of changeable, intellectual taste, it expresses sentiments 
and passions essential to human nature, and it is consequently always 
capable of producing an echo in the human soul; it glorifies only 
what is really beautiful, noble, and sublime; it constitutes an ideal, 
after which the human spirit longs, even in the greatest degradation, 
and of which it will never cease to dream. There are some critics 
who speak of the exteriority of his method in presenting human 
nature,* lamenting that he is not a poct whose work is a reflection 
of his own soul, and that he reproduces too vividly the gestures and 
words of his Southern people; they say that he is not deep enough 
in treating of the theme of love. Such critics evidently belong to 
that phalanx of writers who prefer what is difficult to what is 
beautiful, and against whom the great connoisseur of art, Winckel- 
mann, warns us: ‘‘ Seek not to detect deficiencies and imperfections 
‘*in a work of art, until you have previously learnt to recognise and 
“* discover beauties. This admonition is the fruit of experience, of 
“ noticing daily that the beautiful has remained unknown to most 
“ observers —who can see the shape, but must learn the higher 
“ qualitics of it from others—because they wish to act the critic, 
“ before they have begun to be scholars. As it is easier to assume 
“a negative than an affirmative position, so imperfections are much 
“more easily observed and found than perfections.”” And the 
affirmative attitude towards Mistral will suggest that his work 
should be much praised and admired for its degree of Hetterkett, 


* Charles Alfred Downer, Frédéric Mistral. The Columbia University Press, Igor. 
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which is an important element in a work of art, and that the author 
of Mirèio, being a Latin, must be quite different from those who 
cherish Germanic obscurity as against Latin lucidity. Yes, Mistral 
seems to defend Latin countries against the pernicious influence of 
the North, which for more than a century has imposed its nebulous 
and subversive philosophy on Latin art in favour of the complexity 
and want of precision of Germanic music, and of Norwegian 
thought, inintelligente et désenchantée, and which threatens to 
corrupt our pure and clear genius. Mistral is, above all, a Latin; 
he loves Greco-Latin culture, and the date of issue of Mirèio is 
not only an unforgettable epoch because of the publication of a 
masterpiece; but it is also a historical point of time, in which there 
reappeared from behind the fog of Romanticism the classical 
tradition in art and thought. Mistrals works show us how 
to substitute the unbridled imagination by the luminous manner of 
looking on the world, and how to master our mind in order to 
produce works of art full of transcendental serenity. 

Mistral’s life, in its simple oneness and its astounding success, 
teaches those who seek restlessly and eagerly only for wealth and 
luxury, that after a certain not very excessive material welfare has 
been attained, then what most count in our sublunary existence 
are the things pertaining to the province of spirit. Gold is. 
desirable to a certain degree, but far more valuable than wealth is 
the love of the transcendental, the love of the beautiful, the love of 
virtue, the love of man for woman and of woman for man, the love 
of lofty endeavour, the love of daring emulation: all these should 
be more cherished than ugly business, frantic industrialism and 
exhausting activity, for these alone can never bring happiness either 
to the individual or to the nation. 

By the death of Frederi Mistral on March 2sth of this year, not 
only France, but the whole world lost its greatest poet. During his 
lifetime a statue was erected in his honour at Arles. His mortal 
remains were deposited for their eternal rest in the little rustic 
cemetery of his village, in which he spent almost the whole of his 
most fruitful life. The inscription on his tombstone, engraved 
according to his wish, reads thus :— 


‘““ Non nobis Domine, non nobis, 
» Sed nomini tuo 
Et Provincie nostræ > 
Da gloriam.” 


However, notwithstanding his praiseworthy modesty, his name 
will remain surrounded with a great and amaranthine glory, for such 
lofty poets and such noble leaders of men are rarely inscribed on 
the pages of history. 

SOISSONS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS IN GERMANY. 


N a previous article which I contributed to this REVIEW in 
January, 1912, on ‘‘ Modernism and the Prussian Church,” I 
drew attention to the Ecclesiastical Policy of Prussia in so far as it 
issued in the ‘‘ Irrlehregesetz,”’ or the Law relating to Heresy, and 
I gave some account of the first prosecution under this law in the 
case of Jatho. J propose in the present article to indicate further 
developments in Prussia and to describe the reverberations of the 
Prussian policy in some of the other States of the German Empire 
during the last two years. Before doing so it will be necessary to 
make clear to English readers, who may not be familiar with them, 
some important features in the constitution of the Prussian Church 
and of the other Protestant Churches of the Empire. It is sur- 
prising that though there are only twenty-six States in the German 
Empire, there are thirty-seven State Churches. This implies that 
in some of the States there is more than one State Church or 
Landeskirche. If we take the case of Prussia, we find that 
ecclesiastical legislation distinguishes between the old and the new 
provinces of Prussia. The old provinces are the provinces before 
the conquests or the annexations of the years 1864-1871. The new 
provinces embrace: Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, Hessen-Nassau, 
and the City of Frankfurt. To the Churches of these 
provinces was conceded as large a measure of autonomy as 
was consistent with the sovereignty of Prussia. But this is vague 
and requires more precise statement.* The old provinces are, in 
ecclesiastical affairs, under the immediate authority of the King of 
Prussia and the Ecclesiastical Council (Oberkonsistorium) 
appointed by him. 

The new provinces are under the authority of the Provincial 
Synods and Konsistorien and the Minister of Education, Public 
Worship and Medical Affairs. Appointments to office in 
these Synods, &c., must be countersigned by the Minister. 
The difference between the old provinces and the new is, 
therefore, that in the former ecclesiastical government is 
centralised in Berlin under the Oberkonsistorium, whereas 


"Cf. Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts, by Prof. +. Kirchenheim, Heidelberg, rgro. 
and Ed. pp. 147 ef seg. 
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in the latter it is localised under the various provincial 
authorities. It will be seen at once that this is a concession to the 
Churches of the new provinces. It also explains a fact that other- 
wise would be perplexing. The ‘‘ Irrlehregesetz,”” by which Jatho 
was condemned to expulsion from the office of the Ministry, is only 
valid in the old provinces of Prussia, the provinces that are subject 
to the Oberkonsistorium. We shall now be able to understand 
how it is and why it is that there are seven State Churches within 
the State of Prussia. It will, perhaps, be interesting if I mention 
them. There are the Evangelical Church of the nine old Prussian 
provinces, the Lutheran Church of the Province of Hanover, and 
the Reformed Church of the same province, the Church of 
Schleswig-Holstein, the Church of Hessen-Nassau, the Church of 
the Government district of Cassel, and the Church of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. In none of the last six is the ‘‘ Irrlehregesetz ” valid, 
and the authority of the Oberkonsistorium is limited to the first.* 
The question of the introduction of such a law has been discussed 
at least, in one of the Synods of the new provinces, but, as far as 
J am aware, without result. 

As we find variety in ecclesiastical organisation within Prussia, 
so we find it without in the non-Prussian German States. In 
England people think of Germany as being partly Catholic and 
partly Protestant and, of course, this is quite correct. But which 
parts are Catholic and which Protestant is not always known, and 
whether the Protestant part is homogeneous and subject to one 
authority is not often clearly understood. First of all, though it 
need hardly be said, the Imperial Parliament has nothing to do 
with ecclesiastical or educational affairs. There is no Imperial 
Minister of Public Worship. Consequently, we find in all these 
States a variety of State Churches with various organs and methods 
of government. There are Lutheran, Evangelical, and Reformed 
Churches, whose Liturgies and Catechisms vary, though their 
official creed, as far as I know, is invariably the Apostles’ Creed. 
At the same time while we insist on this variety and diversity we 
must not forget the forces that make for unity. In the forefront of 
these we must place the common traditions and the common 
inheritance of the Reformation. The annual celebrations of this 
are general in all the Protestant Churches of the Empire. Then 
there is that common possession, Luther’s great version of the 
Holy Scriptures. I once heard a German Professor in Berlin say 
that Luther commenced what Bismarck completed. He laid the 
basis of the German Empire by forming and, so to speak, 
standardising its literary language. Luther’s version has had no 
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rival, and it has been a very real spiritual force making for German 
unity. In addition to these must be mentioned, as an important 
factor in the ecclesiastical politics of Germany, the extraordinary 
prestige and influence of Prussia. The capital of Prussia fifty 
years ago was a comparatively small provincial town. It is now 
not only the capital of Prussia, but also the capital of the German 
Empire and the seat of the Imperial Government. The services of 
Prussia in the restoration of the German Empire and the develop- 
ment of its resources are recognised by the other States. Prussian 
methods and Prussian ideas reverberate throughout the Empire. 
Among these we must include the methods and the ideals of 
ecclesiastical politics. ; 

The introduction of the “ Irrlehregesetz ’’ and the condemnation 
and expulsion of Jatho by the ‘‘ Spruchkollegium ’’* have been 
followed in Prussia by the expulsion of Jatho’s chief disciple and 
defender, Pastor Traub of Dortmund. I must give a brief account 
of this latter case} as it raises several interesting points which have 
had a profound influence in the other German Protestant Churches. 
When we have considered these points and connected Traub’s name 
with that of Jatho, we shall be in a position to understand and to 
appreciate the movement which is affecting all the Protestant 
Churches of the Empire. 

Proceedings against Traub were commenced before the Konsis- 
torium of Westphalia, and among the first charges brought against 
him was that he had assisted in the interment of a suicide. This 
appears to have been dropped in the later development of the case, 
but it was certainly one of the causes of a breach with his immediate 
ecclesiastical superiors. The serious charges were incurred by him 
in his capacity as editor of a weekly religious newspaper, Christ- 
liche Fretheit. This paper has a wide circulation in Westphalia and 

* Spruchkollegium. This is a difficult word to translate into English, as we 
have no court constituted in the same way or having the sdme functions. In my 
article on “ Modernism and the Prussian Church” (“ C. R.,” January, 1912) I trans- 
lated it by “Court of Arbitration’? and this called forth a valuable letter from 
& member of the Athenæum Club which was forwarded to me through the 
courtesy of the Editor to whom it was sent. The writer of this letter pointed out, 
and quite rightly, that this court was not a court of arbitration. Its function was 
not to decide a dispute between two parties and to make an award; but to decide 
whether an individual was guilty of an offence which laid him open to very severe 
penalties. I should like to say that I hesitated and thought a great deal over this 
expression in order to find a more accurate one for it in English. I consulted 
several lawyers, but could get very little help because of their ignorance of German. 
Finally I turned to the best German-English Dictionary and gave its translation. 
But as this dictionary (Muret-Sanders) was published before the ‘“ Irrlehregesetz ’” 
and before the constitution of the Spruchkollegium, its translation, I admit, is not 
of any value. I cannot help thinking that ‘‘ Court of High Commission ” is the 
best translation, or the more lengthy one the ‘‘ Court of Commission in Matters of 
Doctrine.” I thought of this, but rejected it, because I knew such courts had 
sinister associations for English ears and I was anxious to be fair to the Prussian 
authorities and not to prejudice English people against them. 


+ All the Data and evidence in the Traub case are published in Metne 
Verteidigung gegen den Evangelischen Oberkirchenrat. Bonn, 1912. 
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the Rhine Provinces, and is devoted to the advocacy of a Liberal 
theology and to a free and trenchant criticism not only of the local 
provincial Konsistorium, but also of the Oberkonsistorium in 
Berlin. As far as the former is concerned Traub took up warmly 
the cause of a congregation in its claim to elect its own Minister. 
The local authority, represented by the Konsistorialrat maintained 
that this was a case of Crown patronage. I cannot go into the legal 
aspect of this case. It is sufficient to say that during the discus- 
sions that followed Traub used expressions with reference to the 
Konsistorialrat that the latter regarded as insulting. Inasmuch 
as these discussions had a wide publicity, Traub was accused of 
openly depreciating and undermining the dignity of the local 
authorities of the Church. When he was cited to appear before this 
authority he claimed the right that his case should be investigated by 
another Konsistorium, the members of which would be free from 
bias. This claim was allowed, and the Oberkonsistorialrat in Berlin 
selected the Konsistorium of Silesia, meeting at Breslau at the 
other end of the Kingdom. This Konsistorium, therefore, became 
the Court of first instance, and Traub’s attitude to his immediate 
superiors and his literary activities in the Christliche Freiheit were 
minutely examined. His articles.and speeches in defence of Jatho 
and in criticism of the ‘‘Irrlehregesetz’’? were brought in as 
evidence against him and particularly his description of the fatter 
as “‘ godless.” ‘The case was brought under the ‘‘ Dienstvergehen 
“und deren Bestrafungen Gesetz” of July 16th, 1886 (Clerical 
misdemeanours and their punishments). The particular clause of- 
this Act, that was quoted in the subsequent judgment, reads as 
follows: ‘‘ Every ecclesiastical official is obliged conscientiously to 
““ observe or regard the office committed to him according to the 
“ general and particular ecclesiastical ordinances and both within _ 
“and without that office to show himself worthy of the esteem, 
“respect and trust which his office demands.” (Clause 2.) The 
Konsistorium of Silesia condemned him to expulsion, but added to 
its judgment a generous estimate of his earnest and faithful dis- 
charge of his ministerial duties. The case had to come before the 
Oberkonsistorium in Berlin. This Court confirmed the judgment of 
the Breslau Konsistorium. In the final summing up the Oberkonsis- 
torialrat said: ‘‘ He had in his literary and public activities broken 
“through the limits set for him as an ecclesiastical official, shown 
“ himself unworthy of the respect, esteem, and confidence that his 
“ office demanded, and had, therefore, committed a misdemeanour 
“ according to clause 2 of the Ecclesiastical Law of July 16th, 1886.” 
One of the chief points of criticism against this final procedure 
made both by Traub himself and by his friends in Parliament, when 
the matter was brought before the Prussian Landtag, was that he 
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had been condemned by the highest court, unheard. Traub has 
now been elected a member of this Parliament and we can well 
imagine that ecclesiastical affairs will have a keen and watchful critic 
in that Assembly. Soon after the condemnation of Traub, Jatho 
died (April 3rd, 1913). During the last few weeks of 1912, he had 
visited thirty-four German towns and had carried on an extensive 
propaganda for Liberal theology. But bis activities and anxieties 
appear to have been too much for his strength. Though Jatho has 
gone, his name and that of Traub have become the war-cries of a 
party. Sympathy with them is a sign of ecclesiastical Liberalism, 
hostility a sign of ecclesiastical Conservatism. So the political 
party system and the political party methods are beginning to 
influence the life and the public conferences and assemblies of the 
churches. One hears of the party of the ‘‘ Right” and the party 
of the ‘‘ Left,” also of the ‘‘ Extreme Right ” and the ‘‘ Extreme 
“Left ” and of the ‘‘ Middle Party.” These are all represented by 
organisations which are conducting an active campaign throughout 
the country by means of meetings, lectures, pamphlets, &c. They 
endeavour to influence public opinion and strive not only to bring 
pressure to bear on the ecclesiastical authorities, but also on the 
various Parliaments. The inevitable result is a state of unrest, 
tension, and conflict and a numerous crop of ‘‘ cases.’ Prussian 
methods are advocated for rooting out suspects and for defending 
and preserving the orthodoxy of the churches. Happily in some 
States a wise and conciliatory handling of difficult and controversial 
questions has led to pacific and permanent solutions. As an illustra- 
tion of this must be mentioned the discussions in the General Synod 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hamburg over the new 
“* Verpflichtungsformel,’’ i.e., the formula to be adopted and signed 
by a newly appointed Minister. This had been a subject of con- 
troversy for ten years. The great aim of the leaders of the Church 
in Hamburg has been to make the Church embrace the various 
“ Richtungen ”?” (tendencies or schools) without destroying or 
splitting its unity. It has been recognised in the Hamburg Synod 
that variety is an evidence not of weakness, but of life and energy. 
Every effort has been made to have “ no victors and no defeated ”’ 
in the strife, but mutual understanding and respect and co-opera- 
tion. This spirit and method have been rewarded by a large 
measure of success. In the exposition of the new formula it is 
recognised that as long as the Church consists of Christian per- 
sonalities there must be men who have acquired their faith and 
their convictions independently. Manifoldness is no defect, but 
represents the richness of experience. In the four hundred years 
since the Reformation the Church under God’s leading has passed 
through various stages of development, and it is natural that to-day 
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there should be varieties of standpoint. If because of the presence 
of two opposite or opposed standpoints the Church should be 
divided, these would not suffice, but the Church would be split into 
any number of groups, and the end would be mutual hostility and 
conflict, and it would lose all influence and power in the world. 
On the other hand, a community must have something in common 
or it would cease to be a community. It must have something that 
stands at the centre or it would not be able to hold itself up straight. 
This ‘‘ mittelpunkt’’ is Christ, our Master and Lord, the Source 
of our life and the strength of our work. Finally, by a large 
majority the new formula was passed, and it reads as follows: 
The new Minister at his induction must affirm: “I do. 
“* solemnly promise that as a faithful servant of the Evangelical 
* Lutheran Church I will preach the Gospel according to the divine 
“revelation in the Holy Scriptures and with faith in the free 
“* sanctifying Grace of God in Jesus Christ.’ A small minority 
attempted to add to the words ‘‘ Jesus Christ ° the phrase ‘‘ who 
“ has risen again in the Flesh,” but this proposal was rejected. 
The formula has called forth protests and criticisms from 
the ‘‘Right’’ in Prussia, but the Church in Hamburg 
is not subject to the Prussian ecclesiastical authorities, inas- 
much as Hamburg is a free and independent sovereign State. 
I may, perhaps, add by way of further illustration the proposals of 
the Oberkirchenrat (Chief Ecclesiastical Councillor) of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden for the revision of the Baptismal Service in the 
Evangelical Church of that State. A parallel formula is suggested 
in place of the Apostles’ Creed. It has three clauses :— 


‘1. Holy is our God and heaven and earth are His work. His 
love is without measure and His Holy Will is to save sinners. 

‘2. Therefore has He sent us the Saviour, the only begotten 
Son, Jesus Christ the sinless One, who has become our Brother and 
has given us an Example. Through His death and resurrection we 
become conscious of our sonsbip. 

‘3. By the power of the Holy Spirit, the Father and the Son 
are with us and quicken in us Faith and Hope and Love. As the 
blessed of God we are comforted in sufferings and in death, and 
we await our heavenly inheritance.”’ 


Though one religious newspaper in Germany says that this is 
not a Christian creed, I give it as of great interest, originating as 
it does from an official, a high official, of the Church at Baden. 
At least it implies an honest and a brave attempt at reconciling the 
** Richtungen ” of the Church and preserving its unity. 

Another illustration of peaceful co-operation in spite of disagree- 
ment may be quoted from the Church of Hessen Nassau, which 
though Prussian is not one of the nine old provinces. In the 
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Report of the Synodal Conference of last year we find that there 
was no ‘‘ Spannung ” (tension), but peace and co-operation. One 
speaker, I think it was the President of the Konsistorium, said: 
“ So long.as the authorities of the Church and the Theological 
“ Faculty of the University think and work together and have the 
“same object in view, viz., the building up of the Christian com- 
“ munity (‘ Christliche Gemeinde,’ a phrase so often used by Herr- 
‘* mann), so long shall we be preserved from bitter party war... . 
“ Conflict is then transformed into fruitful constructive work.’” 
It is difficult not to believe that the wise and loving spirit of Pro- 
fessor Herrmann of Marburg has not been at work, ever making 
for peace and unity and mutual toleration. The same speaker 
said, and the remark is worth recording, ‘‘ We all know how 
‘* dangerous it is to place the protection of the frontier (Grenz- 
“ schutz) between States in the hands of ‘ temperamentvoller 
“< Leute’ (a phrase difficult to translate, but full of meaning). It 
“is better in the hands of great wisdom and of love.” 

These illustrations of peaceful solutions of theological and 
ecclesiastical controversy inspire one with hope for the future, both 
for Germany and England. Men grow weary of this kind of strife. 
Loyal sons of the Churches lose heart when they see the strength 
of the Church spent and exhausted by internal conflict, and when 
they see the alarming and almost overwhelming growth of 
materialism and indifference in the world. With what kind of 
conscience can men face the heathen world and bear the message of 
Peace and Goodwill, when they know that the Churches that have 
sent them forth are either quarrelling among themselves or are 
split into hostile fractions and parties? What news of Western 
Christianity will the large number of Indians, Japanese, and 
Chinese who are studying at the Continental and the British 
Universities, take back with them to their own countries? Will 
their ‘‘ News ” be a message of ‘‘ Peace and Goodwill’? We must 
remember Hamburg, Baden, and Marburg, and even though our 
solutions may be termed un-Christian, we must persevere with the 
policy of comprehension, not because it brings a purely intellectual 
satisfaction, for it hardly does this, but because it brings a moral 
and spiritual satisfaction, and surely this is the higher and the more 
vital thing to aim at. 

But I turn now to reverberations of another character. 
Schleswig-Holstein, though so near to Hamburg, is a storm 
centre. Here the ‘‘ Luther Verein ” is specially active and on the 
look out for ‘‘ cases.” Electors to provincial synods are urged to 
“scrutinise ’’ candidates ‘‘ theologically,” and to ascertain whether 
they believe that the Bible is the absolutely infallible word of God, 
whether they believe in the Virgin birth, the doctrine of the Two 
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Natures of Christ and His Substitutionary Sacrifice. At the 
meetings of the General Synod, even though the Committee of 
Reference had not included it in the agenda, the introduction into 
the Province of the Irrlehregesetz was forced before the conference 
and immediately the proceedings assumed a lively political 
character. The cry of Jatho and Traub was raised and Positives 
and Liberals faced each other and were ready for conflict. But the 
chief cause of controversy in Holstein is the case of Professor 
Baumgarten of the University of the Province—Kiel. He is a 
pronounced Liberal in Theology and in ecclesiastical politics, and 
has spoken repeatedly in favour of Jatho and Traub and against the 
methods of the Oberconsistorialrat and the judgment of the 
Spruchkollegium. The trouble—the thing that vexes the souls of 
the Positives—is, that he is the Professor of Practical Theology in 
the University, so that when the money of the Luther Verein has 
been spent in providing promising young men in the secondary 
schools with scholarships in order to study Theology with a view 
to their becoming ministers with a positive ‘‘ Richtung,” they fall, 
by the way, into the hands of a Liberal Theologian. I must 
confess this is enough to try the patience of a saint. A further 
source of anxiety and unrest among the Positives was the removal 
to Leipzig of one of the other Professors of the Theological Faculty, 
who was in sympathy with their standpoint. Several years before, 
a petition was sent to the Minister of Education to remove 
Baumgarten, and now it was proposed to send a further petition, 
containing a request that a Positive Theologian should be appointed 
to the vacant chair. The matter caused a passionate debate, with 
the result that the Synod confirmed the recommendations of the 
petition, on the ground of an objection to the activities of Baum- 
garten in ecclesiastical politics and a vote of censure was passed 
upon his academic teaching. This caused a storm in the Univer- 
sity, and a protest was sent by the University to the Minister of 
Education against the resolution of the Synod. The case was 
allowed to drop on the appointment of a “‘ Positive ” with the con- 
currence of the Theological Faculty. 

This last incident points to one of the most serious and most 
dangerous of the reverberations of Modernism in Germany. The 
claim is now made for a “‘ Paritit ” of the two theological tendencies 
on the teaching staffs of the Theological Faculties not only of 
Prussian Universities, but also of the non-Prussian German 
Universities. There was an interpellation in the Prussian Landtag 
on this question on March 2oth last year. It has also been discussed 
by the Landtag of the Kingdom of Saxony with regard to appoint- 
ments in the Theological Faculty of the University of Leipzig. The 
Faculty had unanimously proposed Pastor Gottfried Naumann, 
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whose scientific attainments and practical experience were Known 
throughout the whole of Saxony. But the Minister appointed the 
Seminary Director Frenzel to the Chair of Practical Theology, a 
man who had not been a day in the practical pastoral office. The 
Liberals voted for Naumann and the Conservatives for Frenzel. 
The latter had maintained that every religion must rest on dogma, 
and that a man who believed in the formal creed of the Church was 
wanted. The Minister of Public Worship contended that a parity 
of tendencies must be observed. 

Similarly, in the Grand Duchy of Hessen. The Positive Party 
claimed that a Positive Professor was required in the University of 
Giessen, which is the University of the Duchy. They claimed that 
the next vacancy should be filled so as to preserve the balance or 
equality of the “ Richtungen.’ Representatives of the University 
in the Ducal Kammer said that ‘‘ Richtungen ’’ Professors were an 
evil, but a necessary evil. They concealed the danger of un- 
scientific work, which was contradictory to the very nature of a 
University. The result was that opposite tendencies were sharply 
emphasised and differences exaggerated. This would not only 
damage the University of Giessen, but also the very tendency it 
was supposed to serve. 

Other instances of a similar character might be given. But 
enough has been said to show that the controversial aspect of 
ecclesiastical politics is beginning to disturb the life and the work 
of the German Universities. This is not only regretted in 
Germany, but also deplored in other countries who owe the German 
Professors of Theology such a big debt. It would be a disaster 
to theological science, if the freedom and the independence of the 
German Theological Professors should be impaired or curtailed. 
We value these because we trust them, and because we know that 
their work is scientific. We know that they make mistakes and 
that sometimes they have to retrace their steps, but we expect, and 
we always find, candour, honesty, and fearlessness in them. 
“ Akademische Freiheit” is the privilege and the pride of the 
Universities of Germany, and it is not confined to the Philosophical 
and the Medical Faculties; it is the very atmosphere of the Theo- 
logical Faculties as well, and theology, like every other science, 
can only thrive in such an atmosphere. I do not for one moment 
say that academic qualifications are overlooked in these “ Parity ’” 
appointments. What I do say is that there is a serious danger that 
such qualifications may be subordinated to the consideration of a 
“tendency.” If a Professor owes his appointment to the fact that 
he is the representative of a tendency, is he in the position to do the 
highest and the best scientific work? What should we say, for 
example, if Darwin’s and Weissmann’s views of heredity or of the 
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inheritance of acquired modifications became the principles of two 
scientific parties, each of which claimed equality of representation 
in the appointments of Professors of Biology? The scientific 
world would laugh such a policy to scorn. It would mean the 
death of biological science. I do not think it is too much to say 
that theological science is equally endangered by such a policy; 
certainly the pre-eminence of German theology is endangered, and 
no one would regret this more than the Ministries of the Churches 
of other lands, and I would add than the Ministries of the British 
Churches. 

Is it possible for a foreigner really to put his finger on the weak 
spot in all this rather painful history? An eminent German 
Professor said not long ago with reference to these controversies, 
“ Der Berlinismus muss beseitigt werden ” (Berlinismus must be 
overcome). He seemed to think that ‘‘ Berlinismus’’ was the 
secret of all the trouble. But what is Berlinismus? I think it is 
almost impossible for us quite to understand this expression, and 
it would be very easy to be superficial and unjust. My own deep 
and growing admiration for Germany and her wonderful achieve- 
ments in every department of political and social and intellectual 
life makes me hesitate to venture on one word of criticism. But 
may not “‘ Berlinismus ” be the application of the Polizei (police) 
ideal of the State to doctrinal and ecclesiastical affairs? Can a 
creed be treated as a legislative Act to be enforced with penalties ? 
Particularly can an instrument that was formed in an early 
Christian century be the ultimate expression of Christian experi- 
ence? It is easy, perhaps, to put these questions, but the difficulty 
is to find an answer. That there isan answer I am convinced. We 
may, perhaps, only be able to find it through conflict and struggle. 
Would to God that we might find it through a more peaceful 
evolution. 


W. Bracxsuaw, M.A., B.Sc. 


EGYPTIAN AND SUDAN FRONTIERS. 


GYPT is the gift of the Nile to mankind. Piercing its way 
through one of the most arid regions of the Sahara, the river 
has created the Delta and the fertile strip along its banks from 
Heliopolis to Syene (and south of Syene to distant Meroé in furthest 
Nubia). Theancient name of Egypt—Kemi (the black land)—bears 
testimony to this fact, being derived from the black alluvial soil 
deposited by the Nile. But from the earliest times the inhabitants 
of the Nile valley learned that to keep possession of the cultivable 
land their authority must extend beyond its limits. Eastward the 
Red Sea, northward the Mediterranean, southward and westward 
the desert itself—the Toskri or red land of the ancients—formed 
natural and obvious frontiers. On the north-east the isthmus of 
Suez, desert though it is, being the high road to and from Asia, had 
to be guarded; Egyptian expansion beyond that point was a matter 
of empire-building, not a search for a defensible frontier. Only at 
one point, the north-west, is there no clearly defined boundary. 
Along the Mediterranean westward from the Delta the land gradu- 
ally rises to a plateau, which links Egypt with the rest of North 
Africa. Here, between the sea on the north and the Libyan Desert 
on the south, is no ‘‘ natural ” frontier. How far westward along 
this plateau—formerly more fertile than it now is—Egyptian 
authority normally extended it is difficult to say, but on its southern 
edge Egypt from ancient times has held the oasis of Siwa (Jupiter 
Ammon). But Egypt’s outlook was towards Asia, and so long as 
there were no aggressive neighbours on the Cyrenaican side the 
precise north-western limits of their dominions appears scarcely to 
have troubled the Egyptians. This indifference was not without 
justification. Throughout its history only one great invasion of the 
Nile valley from the west is recorded. That was in the tenth 
century, when the Fatimites overthrew the Ikshidites and founded 
Cairo. 

Given these conditions, it is little wonder that while the land has 
had many masters the confines of Egypt proper have scarcely 
changed since the time of the Pharaohs. Sothat tothe many sources 
of anxiety which were encountered by the British in the early days 
of the Occupation, frontier difficulties with foreign Powers were not 
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added. But in 1892, on the occasion of the accession of Abbas 
Hilmi to the Khedivate, a dispute arose with Turkey concerning the 
Sinai peninsula, and it recurred in 1905, to be settled in 1906 in a 
sense favourable to Egypt. The Taba incident, as it was called, 
was a result of the Pan-Islamic movement, which was also felt on the 
north-west frontier of Egypt in Ottoman claims regarding the 
eastern limits of Benghazi (Cyrenaica). 

To the Turkish claims in Benghazi Italy became heritor, and 
with a European Power for neighbour it was impossible that uncer- 
tainty as to the common frontier of Egypt and Tripoli should for 
long be left in doubt. Negotiations between Italy and Great 
Britain, as representing Egypt, have been in progress since the 
opening of the war in Tripoli, and a settlement acceptable to alk 
parties may be expected. At the same time, on the initiative of 
France, efforts have been made to determine exactly the western 
limits of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The negotiations with Italy 
and France have brought out the fact that from the Mediterranean 
to the confines of Uganda not a foot of the Egyptian and Sudanese 
frontiers—which extend about 3,000 miles—has been demarcated- 
Moreover the ownership of considerable areas remains in dispute. 

A brief statement of the issues involved will help to an under- 
standing of a matter, not without importance to the good relations 
of the European Powers concerned, and directly affecting the wel- 
fare of Egypt and the Sudan. The situation created by the Italian 
occupation of Tripoli and Cyrenaica may first be considered. 

When in 1841 Mehemet Ali was confirmed in possession of the 
pashalik of Egypt, a map was sent from Constantinople defining 
the area of the pashalik. That map has disappeared, and there is no 
accurate knowledge as to how, in it, the north-western and western 
frontiers were drawn. The claim of the Egyptian Government, sup- 
ported by documentary evidence going back at least to 1846, was 
that the frontier started from the Mediterranean at the head of the 
Gulf of Sollum, thus giving Egypt possession of a port of distinct 
value in the economic development of the Libyan plateau. That 
development has already begun through the far-sighted states- 
manship of the present Khedive, who at his own expense has beer 
building a railway westward from Alexandria, and it will receive 
a great impetus through the continuation of that line to the seaport 
of Derna, in Benghazi—thus opening a new and quicker route from 
western Europe to Egypt. The money for this extension has already 
been found, but until Italy has pacified Benghazi the building of 
the line cannot be begun. 

Turkey for many years raised no question as to the frontier, but 
some ten or twelve years ago a claim was put forward by the Porte 
that the frontier of Benghazi extended to Ras el Kanais, a head- 
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land nearly 200 miles east of Sollum. This was the period when 
the Pan Islamic movement was causing much uneasiness. Great 
Britain took the occasion, in November, 1904, officially to notify 
both Turkey and Italy that the western frontier of Egypt extended 
to and included Sollum. Nothing, however, was done to enforce 
the claim, which the Porte did not admit, but on the contrary 
asserted Ottoman rights by stationing a few soldiers in the 
dilapidated fort which stands close to the harbour at Sollum. When 
Italy declared war on Turkey in 1911 she notified (October Ist) a 
blockade of the African coast up to Ras el Kanais, that is to the 
limit of the territory claimed by the Porte. Great Britain now took 
action, and in consequence of representations made by the British 
Ambassador at Rome, the blockade of the coast east of Sollum was 
raised (October 21st), and Egypt’s rights to that harbour and the 
coast eastward thereof conceded. Negotiations followed as to the 
inland frontier. Somewhat to the surprise of that small portion of 
the British public interested in the question, Sir Edward Grey 
announced, while the war between Italy and Turkey was still in 
progress, that His Majesty's Government regarded the oasis of 
Jarabub as being in Egyptian territory. Asked if the Turkish and 
Italian Governments accepted this view, Sir Edward Grey replied: 
“I am not sure that their acceptance has been asked. We have made 
“ the statement and to it we intend to adhere.” Jarabub (Jaghbub) 
contains the much venerated tomb of Muhammad es Senussi, 
founder of the Senussi Sect, a Moslem confraternity which has 
played a conspicuous part in the recent history of North and Central 
Africa. It lies some 70 miles north-west of the oasis of Siwa, and on 
most maps, including that published by the War Office in 1909 
to show the frontiers of the various African States, Jarabub is 
placed on the Tripolitan side of the frontier. It is noteworthy, 
however, that in one of the best German maps, published in 1902, 
the frontier is so drawn as to include Jarabub in Egypt, as is also 
the case in Kiepert’s map of 1846. Italy, desirous to begin her 
colonial career in North Africa on good terms with her neighbours, 
has accepted the view put forward by Sir Edward Grey, and 
Jarabub is now incorporated in Egyptian territory. 

Both Jarabub and Siwa lie on the southern side of the plateau 
which borders the Libyan Desert, one of the most desolate regions 
in the whole world. To compete for its possession would appear to 
be an act of folly. The larger part of it has never been seen by 
white men, and it will probably remain for many years unexplored. 
Yet it is necessary that there should be an understanding between 
Italy and Egypt as to their spheres of influence in this dreary waste. 
In its centre lie the Kufra oases, the present headquarters of the 
Senussi, and the one considerable centre of human life in the whole 
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Abdul-Shakur took to drink and returned to the pleasures of a roi 
en exil in Cairo. Ali Dinar, whose probation had been imprisonment 
by the Mahdists, is a ruler of a more virile stamp, even if not alto- 
gether a desirable protégé for the Sudan Government. He isaccused 
by the highest French authorities of being either the instigator or 
backer of all the intrigues against them in Wadai and in Dar Sila, 
to which province the Sudan Government makes no claim. This 
charge is not admitted by the British in the Sudan; indeed, 
Lord Kitchener holds that Ali Dinar has loyally carried out 
the instructions of the Sudan Government to abstain from aggres- 
sive action. That he has sent expeditions, one under the command 
of his brother Ibrahim Harun, to Dar Tama, is certain, and these 
came into collision with the French forces. . 

* As Great Britain had declined to delimit the frontier the French 
authorities in Wadai proceeded to enforce agreements with the 
sultans of Dar Tama and Dar Masalit. The Tama—a feeble folk— 
they have taken under their protection. With the Masalit, a powerful 
tribe of black Arabs which had given asylum to the ex-sultan of 
Wadai, they have concluded a frontier agreement. Thus they have 
secured a dominating position over the greater part of the land left 
in debate by the 1889 agreement. The contention of the Sudan 
Government, as voiced by Lord Kitchener, is that if the French 
would recognise that Dar Tama and Dar Masalit form part of Dar- 
fur all anxiety as to frontier incidents would be at an end. Dar- 
fur’s claim to those regions has received the consistent support of the 
Sudan Government, and the official map of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, published in’ 1904, shows clearly the boundary according to 
the British view. The French’ nevertheless contend that they have 
historic evidence to show that Tama and Masalit are not dependen- 
cies of Darfur, and to the statement that, by the text of the agreement 
of 1889, it is only necessary to prove that those provinces were 
actually part of Darfur in 1882, they reply that the sacrifices they 
have made at the cost of much blood and treasure have given 
them new rights which the diplomatists are bound to take into 
account. That the extremists of the French Colonial Party should 
express their belief that Ali Dinar in his intrigues against them is 
being supported by the Sudan Government is not unnatural, though 
it is unfounded. Ali’s action, they assert, screens the tenacious policy 
of Slatin Pasha, in his determination to secure for the British both 
Dar Tama and Dar Masalit. 

Slatin Pasha, who was the Egyptian Governor of Darfur in 1882, 
should know what were the limits of the province he then ruled. In 
the negotiations which have been proceeding for the last four years 
he has more than once been to Paris, and not long ago he visited 

Ali Dinar at El Fasher. Since the French reverses in Wadai in 
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1910 the situation on the Sudan side has altered somewhat. The 
railway has been extended from Khartum to El Obeid, the capital 
of Kordofan, and consequently pressure can more easily be brought 
on Ali Dinar. (Pressure has, in fact, been exercised, and a month or 
two since the acting Governor of French Equatorial Africa 
reported that Ali Dinar had adopted a more conciliatory attitude.) 
Fasher is, however, some 400 miles distant from Obeid, and 
the Wadai frontier is 200 miles further off. The reluctance 
of the Sudan Government to proceed to a delimitation of a 
frontier so far distant from their nearest military post is natural. 
The difficulty lies not so much in fixing the frontier as in assuring 
respect for it when defined. The task cannot, however, be indef- 
nitely put off without letting the British case go by default. This 
fact the Government is beginning to realise, reluctantly, for the 
settlement of the frontier question with France also involves a 
re-arrangement of the relations between Khartum and Darfur. A 
new arrangement is, in fact, needed. It is not pleasant, 
in reply to representations made by Great Britain as to 
the continuance of slavery in Morocco, to meet the retort that while 
the French have suppressed the slave market at Marrakesh the 
British flag protects the slave trade in Darfur. From the first the 
Sudan authorities have recognised that the present status of Darfur 
is transitional, It has lasted now for fifteen years, and the time for 
a change has come. 

The solution of the Darfur question, while it must give Great 
Britain the means of making the frontier respected, and of sup- 
pressing the slave trade, need not entail the overthrow of the 
native Government. This is indeed undesirable. Ali Dinar is the 
representative of a line of sultans who ruled Darfur, previously to 
its conquest in 1874 by Zubeir Pasha, for some 400 years, and in 
Darfur there is the chance of building up a native State that shall 
enjoy all the blessings of home rule. It has elements making for 
prosperity. The people, who number about three-quarters of a mil- 
lion, both negro and Arab, are of high intelligence, and the For, 
from whom the country takes its name, have shown the qualities of 
a governing race. The land, too, though semi-arid in the north, 
is fertile in the west and south, and there is great scope for the 
development of agriculture proper as well as for cattle breeding. 
Many of the Arab tribes are now Baggara, i.e., cattle owners. 
Darfur’s foreign affairs must, however, be in the hands of its 
suzerain, and this can best be accomplished by the appointment of a 
resident at El Fasher, and the placing of the armed levies of the 
Sultan under the control of a British officer, one of whose duties it 
would be to guard the Wadai frontier. The continuation of the 
` railway from Obeid to El Fasher should also be undertaken. It | 
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presents no engineering difficulties of any moment, and its cost 
would be comparatively inconsiderable, while its strategic value 
would be great. 

It will be seen from what has been written that there is much to 
gain and nothing to lose by coming to a speedy and definite agree- 
ment with Italy and France respectively regarding the western 
frontier of Egypt and the Sudan. It is no case of expansion on 
the part of Great Britain but of removing possible causes of dis- 
agreement with powers with whom we are on excellent terms. 
Especially is it desirable that the Darfur question should be settled, 
for at any moment an untoward incident there might cause a wave 
of fanaticism to sweep over the Sudan. 


° Frank R. CANA. 
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THE HUMANITY OF THE LABOUR 
EXCHANGES. 


OVERNMENT Offices and their working are generally 
G supposed to be official, red-tapey, hard and dry. When the 
national system of Labour Exchanges came into work at the 
beginning of February, 1910, very few people realised that in their 
midst a wonderful machinery had been set up for spreading humanity. 
Not that Labour Exchanges were intended to manufacture employ- 
ment or to minister to the relief of distress. Their purpose is to 
put employers and employed into ready communication with each 
other, and to save that terrible waste of time and energy which 
has gone on for so many years. No longer need shipbuilders on 
the Tyne be waiting at a standstill for more hands, while boiler- 
makers at Birkenhead are standing idle. At present there are 
four hundred Labour Exchanges in the British Isles. They are 
steadily increasing, and before long there will be, at least, an 
agency within reach of every remote village. 

In the three years since February, 1910, the increase has been 
at the rate of more than a hundred a year, for only ninety were 
opened in the beginning. These years have been years of great 
experience. Great difficulties have been surmounted. The whole 
work has had to be organised, and the system worked out by a staff 
who have never been able to gain any practical experience before, 
but who are daily acquiring social knowledge. All over the country 
a new class of worker is being evolved—a paid Government official 
who is deeply interested in the steady stream of unemployed who 
come into the Exchanges, and one who in most cases is full of 
sympathy for them. In many Exchanges the men are always 
addressed as Sir, as they come in, weary and discouraged, to 
report their need of work, or to claim the Unemployed Insurance 
Benefit. “For a man’s a man for a’ that.” He is a man even 
if his luck has failed and he is ragged and down at heel. He is 
a man if he really wants work, but the unemployables and the 
““ work-shys ” are not cases for Labour Exchanges, though they 
have been dealt with, again and again, with the utmost patience. 

It has been difficult to meet and overcome the mass of prejudice 
which both employers and employees have conceived against the | 
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founding, construction of vehicles and saw-milling (under certain 
circumstances). 

The men and their employers began to pay in on that great day 
of beginnings, July 15th, 1912, and the benefits began to be paid 
out on January 15th last. Since that date every large Labour 
Exchange has been besieged once a week by men out of work, who 
can claim their benefits. These benefits are 1s. 2d. a day, or 7s, 
per week. Men must have been out of work six days before they 
can claim, and they must prove that they are bonâ-fide by coming 
to sign their name daily during working hours. They can only 
receive fifteen weeks of pay in all during any twelve months. In 
the early winter it is sad to hear of men who have already drawn 
nearly every day of Insurance pay, and yet have no prospect of 
work to cheer them. At the same time this system of Insurance has 
kept many a man from the direst distress, and its results are _ 
beginning to tell. There are fewer men out of work now than 
there were at the same time last year, or two years ago. 

It was wonderful to watch the early days of the payment of the 
benefits at the beginning of 1913. Managers have much to say 
about the eager crowds of men who stormed the Exchanges to 
claim the money so sorely needed. They had lived to see a day 
which was to end hopelessness and to usher in better things. For 
they had been allowed to help provide against the almost 
inevitable rainy day, and the money could be claimed without loss: 
to their dignity or to their manhood. 

The Labour Exchanges are in this way brought into touch with 
all the unemployed persons in the insured trades, and they are able 
to help them directly vacancies occur in their trades. Anybody 
who has the privilege of watching the working of one of the larger 
Labour Exchanges will come away convinced that they are most 
humane, and that their existence in our midst is of the utmost help 
both to the employer and to the employee. 


CONSTANCE M. SPENDER. 


THE CASE FOR ADOPTION. 


W HAT is the interest of the game if we have no stake in it? 

What do we care for Fortune, unless we have given her 
hostages? And what hostages can we give, what stake in the 
world’s progress can we have, except the children who are to bind 
us to coming generations, to carry on and improve our under- 
takings? 

Our age has come to the calmly deliberate conclusion that the 
children are its most important concern, if not its only concern. “ 
The child’s psychology, its lessons and games and surroundings 
vibrate with the intensity of our earnestness, and famous men 
compete in producing children’s books and pictures and songs. 
The generation is forgotten who counselled ‘‘ wholesome neglect,’” 
and urged that children should be seen and not heard. Miss Edge- 
worth’s dictum that ‘‘ it is absurd to speak of the character of a child 
“ of six,” sounds like densest ignorance to us to-day. And the result 
of all this pre-occupation is that the childless find themselves very 
much out in the cold. They may have remained single from choice 
or health reasons or lack of opportunity; or their marriage may 
have been unfruitful; but all alike must stay in the crowd outside 
the red ropes, lookers-on at the performance. And they are scarcely 
allowed to express their opinions of it. ‘‘ He (or she) has not any 
“children?” asks the parent who disagrees with the theorist. 
‘“ Ah,’’? with a superior smile, “I thought not.” It is suck 
remarkably poor fun for the childless that at first sight you are 
astonished they do not all effect an entrance into the privileged area 
by the side-door of adoption. There are so many childless homes 
and so many homeless children. If the two lacks could be made to 
satisfy each other, it would be striking a blow at the worst kind of 
misery, the undeserved misery of children. But somehow or other 
they do not fit. There is a general vague impression that adoption 
does not do. If you doubt the strength of the prejudice against it, 
just announce to your friends that you mean to adopt a child to- 
morrow; and hear the chorus of warning:and entreaty that will 
deafen your ears. Now what solid objection lies behind all this? 

It is not that adoption is a new idea. I suppose it is as old as 
the first childless parents and as universal as mankind. Of course, 
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we have no outside stimulus like the Roman citizen, who acquired 
the religious and civil rights and dignities of the Patria Potestas 
with his adopted son; and we are not disgraced as the Hindu is, 
if we have no son to perform the funeral obsequies When we 
adopt a child it is only to satisfy our hungry hearts, and possibly 
also to give some forlorn little creature a fair start in the world. But 
for a nation as domestic and as conscientious as the British, that is 
no small matter. And yet, we and the Netherlands are the only 
modern nations which do not possess a legal form of adoption. 
Why do we feel so strongly against it? This feeling, it is true, 
only operates outside a certain radius. Adopt a brother’s orphan 
or a little destitute cousin and the world will approve. For this is 
Rate’s doing, not yours. The child was deposited, metaphorically, 
on your door-step ; Christianity and humanity alike bade you take 
itin. After all, says the world, it is your own flesh and blood; this ` 
is scarcely adoption. But you may even adopt a dead friend’s 
child, without claims of kindred, and few will blame you. What 
your well-wishers urge is, that if you must adopt a child, you should 
do as the Hindus and see that it is your own caste. 

Now, very probably, you would prefer to do as they suggest. 
The trouble is there are not nearly enough of such children to go 
round the childless homes of the middle class. I know of one 
orphaned baby whose relatives fought tooth and nail for its 
possession. The law had to be invoked to procure it to its nearest 
in blood. And sometimes there is not even one orphan to dispute 
over and the childless are driven to try and abstract a fledgling 
from its proper nest; and often they try in vain. There was a rich 
and childless woman in Australia who pleaded vainly with her poor 
sister at home to spare her one from a brood of six. Like the 
parents in the poem, popular in reading books of fifty years ago, 
who made the tour of their sleeping children to decide which could 
be spared to the rich relative, the mother found she could not let 
any one go. (It was an irritating poem, for it distinctly said there 
were seven children, while the parents only bent in turn over six, 
but it was absolutely true to life.) Wisely or unwisely, parents who 
can find bread for their children will hold on to them. Which in 
itself seems an argument for adoption. 

One could tell of less scrupulous efforts of the child-hungry in 
pursuit of the rare game. A successful barrister offered his 
brother’s widow, left penniless, a suitable income on condition a 
child was given to him outright and for ever. Otherwise he 
declined to help her. To her credit, the mother resisted bribe and 
threat, sent the children to her own mother, and trained herself 
as a nurse to support them. The barrister’s nursery is still empty. 
Money could not procure him a suitable child. And even if the 
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child is captured your hold on it is insecure. It may be laid down 
as an axiom that it is never safe to adopt a child who has a parent 
living. One rather heartless woman, who parted with her child to 
her sister-in-law, whenever she was annoyed took to hysterics and 
demanded it back. The foster-parent lived with a sword hanging 
over her nursery, and became a grey-haired woman in a few years. 
And a gentleman who took one of a large family of boys suffered 
even more. He was wrapped up in his adopted son, but he was 
by nature a stern, silent man. When the boy had hada glimpse of 
the jolly, boisterous home that was his by right of birth, where it 
was so hard to make ends meet, he despised his own privileges and 
felt he was hardly used. There followed years of jealous heart- 
burnings on one side and rebellious discontent on the, other. . 

But every reader can supply similar cases from his experience. 
It is a thousand chances to one against our finding a child in our 
own circle. We must go to the outer courts or remain childless. 
There is no third course. And if we choose to remain childless, we 
know very well what is before us. We shall see our friends, each 
with his circle of descendants, his stake in the hopes of the future, 
while we ourselves are a little out of it, a little laid on the shelf. 
We may cultivate hobbies and lose ourselves in music or garden- 
ing; and we may guess from analogy that we shall gradually grow 
more self-centred and sybaritic, more rigid in habit and estranged 
from the impulses and enthusiasms of youth. Then will come a 
fatal day when we are glad we have no child to interfere with our 
leisure and disturb our comfort. We have seen it happen to others. 
It is unlikely we shall escape. 

Suppose, then, we turn to the Orphanages, to which we all con- 
tribute. But let no one flatter himself he will easily find in them an 
orphan of gentle blood; though there is a long list of institutions 
devoted to such children. There are Orphanages for children of 
the clergy, of actors, of journalists, of bank and insurance clerks. 
But these are not children for adoption. It is not necessary to have 
lost both parents to gain admission, and most of the little inmates 


have mothers and homes of their own. ‘‘I have had as many as 
“ four offers of adoption in a fortnight,” writes the head of one such 
institution. ‘‘ They usually ask for gentle birth, nice manners, 


“ and complete separation from kith and kin. It seems hardly to 
“ be realised that not one mother in ten thousand is ready to part 
“with her child. And the number of children bereft of both 
“ parents, who have no relatives willing to take charge of them, is 
““ exceedingly small. I think there is no field at all for the adoption 
‘of children of gentle blood.” And this is equally true of 
Orphanages connected with special trades, such as the Railway- 
men’s, Goldsmiths, Post Office, &c. Generally speaking, every child 
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in them has belongings. For instance, in Donaldson’s Hospital 
in Edinburgh for children of the respectable working classes, it is 
a rule that the children must spend their holidays with their 
relations or guardians, who doubtless would be deeply offended if 
adoption were suggested for their charge. And in the Foundling 
Hospital, about which there is naive belief that since all its children 
are illegitimate most of them must be of gentle kin, and which 
consequently is deluged with offers of adoption, there is a definite 
rule forbidding it in any case; which is inserted in large black type 
in the annual report. The very sound reason is that every found- 
ling has a mother known to the authorities, who may some day be 
in a position to claim her child. I have found people very hard to 
convince as regards these facts. And I have read many stories 
whose heroes were adopted from the Foundling Hospital. 

The field grows ever narrower. There remain those institutions- 
to which we all contribute, which collect waifs from slum and 
tenement. And here is another surprise in store for you. If you 
have given up the quest for a child of gentle kin, at least you 
imagine that you have only to walk into a large indiscriminate 
orphanage, choose your baby and take it home. Instead of which 
you are only at the beginning of your difficulties. Even in the most 
indiscriminating refuges, the authorities will certainly not 
encourage your suggestion if they do not absolutely refuse to 
entertain it. This time there is a different lion in the path, or 
rather a less pleasant aspect of the same lion. It is the parent 
difficulty again. Not this time the tender parent who cannot bear 
to part with his child ; but the unkind, depraved, or deserting parent 
who has yet the right to reclaim his offspring whenever he feels 
inclined. I have been told of heart-breaking scenes, when an 
adopted child has been torn from his new, happy home. And there 
is no remedy. The parent may sign a contract renouncing his 
claims, but the argument is worthless paper. When the trouble- 
some years of infancy are over and the child is of an age to be useful, 
his natural father and mother may insist on his returning to share 
their too often degraded life. 

It is true that certain approved authorities, for instance Poor 
Law Guardians, may in extreme cases formally adopt the child and 
retain it against any other claim. But if there is a parent living 
they will hardly pass on their right to a private individual. Some 
will remember that Mr. John Burns, in his speech on Poor Law 
administration on March 12th, 1912, touched breezily on the subject 
‘of adoption. ‘‘ I am delighted to say that an increasing number of 
“people, rich and poor alike, are adopting Poor Law children. 
“' If I had my way, I should make it compulsory for a woman who 
“‘ kept more than two cats and a dog to adopt a Poor Law child.” 


pa 
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It appeared, when I inquired, that there were no statistics available 
of the number of children adopted by rich and poor. But from private 
sources I learn that the only Poor Law children the guardians allow 
to be adopted are those unfortunate mites, whose desertion is posted 
up outside police-stations and workhouses, below the offer of a 
money reward for whoever will inform against the defaulting 
parents. I cannot tell how many of these there are altogether. 
But the Master of one of our largest London Union Workhouses 
said he received on an average one such child a year! That would 
not go far to replacing the cats and dogs of the spinster. For this 
small class, however, the conditions of adoption are by far the most 
favourable. The guardians formally adopt all deserted children 
and the parents have no more claim on them. Moreover, once 
satisfied of the good character, circumstances, and faith of the 
applicants, the guardians hand over the child for good and all. 
There are no further inspections and inquiries. The only draw- 
back is that the choice is so limited at the best of times. At the 
worst there are no children at all to choose among. 

In all other cases the lack of legal sanction for adoption is a very 
real hardship to the child, the would-be adopter, and the institution. 
It is impossible to see what harm it could do. In the old days, 
children of tender years could be sold into practical slavery in coal- 
mines, or in factories, or as chimney-sweeps, and so might be 
profitable to their possessors. But to-day a young child is an 
expense not a source of income, which accounts for good-for- 
nothing parents deserting them in infancy and reclaiming them 
when they are over school age. Such children ought to be eligible 
for adoption into a private family, and the contract entered into by 
the parent should be legally binding. At present anyone adopting 
a child lays himself open to blackmail once he has become 
attached to it. And the legal adoption would prevent the possi- 
bility of an adopted child being left penniless if his foster-parent 
dies suddenly intestate ; he would then inherit as if he were of blood 
kin. I hope that in the near future among the army of Bills affect- 
ing children a clause may be inserted introducing this sorely 
needed reform. It would not only benefit child and childless, but 
it would lighten the expenses of institutions, which at present dare 
not encourage adoption, and it would make room for fresh cases 
of destitution. 

For inquiries show that there is a constant stream of applications 
to Homes and Orphanages, and a very small number of children 
can be allowed to take advantage of the opportunities offered, while 
legal sanction is lacking. ‘‘I do not at present know of any suit- 
“able child,” writes one very large Home. ‘‘ Suitable’’ here 
meaning not liable to future claims from relatives. Another states 
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they have far more applications than they can possibly meet. The 
Orphan Homes of Scotland stipulate that the adopters must be 
resident in that country. The Infant Orphan Asylum promises to 
“try” and find a suitable child if a good home is offered. Dr. 
Barnardo’s Council only permit special cases of adoption, to which 
I shall return later. One and all refer to the lack of legal security. 
A persevering person will probably secure a child in time; but he 
will have to wait, and he will have practically no choice. 

But supposing the child found and possession reasonably secure, 
there is another serious difficulty to be faced, which has probably 
been on the reader’s mind all along. Will that child grow up 
healthy, intelligent, and good? We have only comparatively 
lately become aware of the Monster Heredity, and he looms huge 
in*the mist. Better no child, we think, than one born diseased or 
vicious. Better an empty nursery than one occupied by a baby ~ 
imbecile or a baby criminal. An empty heart is better than a 
broken one. The reason our friends raise a united voice against 
adoption is their conviction that the chance child will in nine cases 
out of ten turn out badly. It would be futile to deny the risk! And 
to estimate the danger is not easy. But the evidence at all events 
is strongly against our anxious friends. The largest institutions 
only admit five per cent. failures. Doubling that for safety and to 
include the nearly failures we have still nine chances in ten in our 
favour. Take the children sent annually from Barnardo’s Homes to 
Canada. The Homes have their finger on every boy and girl, so 
the statistics are the more reliable. Well, of the first fifty sent out 
in 1882, not one but turned out well. One boy, child of an immoral z 
mother, rescued from the streets, was adopted by a lawyer and 
followed his foster-father’s profession with distinction. Later on, 
when a cry arose that Canada was being made the dumping-ground 
for children of degenerates, Dr. Barnardo offered to take back at 
any time any child who showed vicious propensities. I have not 
heard that he was ever called on to make good his offer. Instead, 
yearly increasing batches of children under six are sent out with 
the older ones for pure adoption with almost unvarying success. 
While contrastingly, of children claimed by their parents in 
England from one large Institute twenty-three per cent. found their 
way to prison? So much for environment! 

The testimony as regards health is equally reassuring. 
Experience shows that few babies grow up unhealthy, given proper 
care from the first. ‘‘ We have had,” writes one correspondent, 
““ some of the weakest and frailest little mortals possible, who under 
“skilled care have developed into bonny healthy children.” 
“ One cannot be sure about health,” writes the matron of another 
large Home, “‘ but we have had no difficulty on that score ” (ie. 
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of adopted children developing disease). The Master of one work- 
house told me that none of the children, admitted as infants, gave 
trouble on the score of health; though it was very different with 
older ones. And while all children admitted to the Orphan Asylum 
are sent back if they develop disease or mental weakness, “ by long 
“ experience and careful selection, says the director, ‘‘ only once 
“ has this been done in ten years.” I italicise the phrase as show- 
ing that with experienced assistance it is possible to make practically 
certain that the selected child is healthy. A correspondent already 
quoted states that ‘‘ while an apparently sound child may grow up 
“ feeble-minded, yet as a matter of fact few of those received as 
“infants do so.” In fact, it would seem that under favourable cir- 
cumstances most of the children of these islands would be healthy, 
intelligent specimens. ‘ 

Literature on adoption there is none, except a short historical 
article in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, where 
England, having no legal adoption, is scarcely mentioned. There 
is not a word on the subject in the periodicals of the last fifty years. 
Eugenics bears indirectly on the question; but the science is in its 
infancy, has no convincing statistics and speaks with doubtful 
voice. ‘‘ The law of retrogression,’? says Sir Francis Galton in 
Natural Inheritance, “is even-handed. If it discourages the 
“ extravagant hopes of a gifted parent that his children will inherit 
“all his powers, it no less discountenances fears that they will 
“inherit his weakness or disease.” 

Our problem is made easier by the fact that the class with marked 
propensities to crime or disease is comparatively very small ; and 
the chance of our orphan belonging to such parents is correspond- 
ingly slight. The danger is still further lessened by the fact that the 
children of degenerates are seldom physically sound. The poor 
mites bear the sign of their doom in the cradle. And, while pity- 
ing them, the adopter will naturally select from the majority a 
healthy, intelligent specimen aided by the practised eye of the 
medical expert and the experience of the Orphanage authorities. 
It may be a truism that Nurture would strive vainly to uproot 
tendencies implanted by Nature. But why should they be up- 
rooted? In themselves, tendencies are neither good nor bad. They 
may be trained towards weakness or towards strength. Who 
adopts a child expecting it to turn out a genius or a saint will 
assuredly be disappointed. But how many of our own children 
fulfil our rose-coloured expectations? Geniuses and saints are rare. 
We may be well satisfied with a healthy, intelligent, good citizen ; 
a youth with a pass degree, not a graduate with honours. 

There remains always a risk. But it isa risk we may face without 
foolhardiness. If it is a question of taking reasonable risks or 
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to repeat the experience, but it should not be forgotten that the 
badger only bites in self-defence. An examination of the skull will 
show where the great power of the jaws comes from. The lower ones 
are attached to the upper in such a manner that it is practically 
impossible for the bones to be dislocated, while on the top of the 
skull is a high ridge with powerful muscles attached which must 
give further strength and protection from a blow. This animal’s 
neck is so strong that it is impossible to grip it, and the only part 
by which an angry badger can be handled in safety is its tail. 
When thus held aloft it is quite helpless, but from ptactical 
experience I can testify to the shortness and slipperiness of the 
tail, and that it is very hard to keep a good grip while the heavy 
animal kicks and twists and tries to bite everything within reach. 

. A notable point about badgers in captivity is that when 
regularly fed they show no desire to lie up in the winter, whereas 
wild ones spend most of the cold weather in a dormant state in the 
innermost recesses of their earths. I have examined the holes in 
winter-time, and found them apparently deserted, spider-webs 
festooning them, rabbit tracks in and out—the rabbits are not big 
enough to break snares spun across the upper part—and no signs 
of badger occupation, yet a short time before these same entrances 
had been as well used as it would be possible to imagine. A spell 
of warm weather brings fresh indications of badgers, showing that 
they had been at home all the time, though the rabbit traces may 
still remain, for they occupy side-pockets off the big holes; 
apparently the owners do not molest them, notwithstanding their 
liking for young rabbits. To go back to the question of hiberna- 
tion, temperature can hardly be the determining factor—as it is 
with the dormouse—as a male badger that I had for a long time 
only ‘‘ laid-up ” once, and then it was certainly from the ‘‘ sulks ” ! 
He was turned out of the place where he had lived so long and 
which he evidently regarded as home, and put into another build- 
ing, to which he did not take kindly. He was horribly disgusted, 
and retired into the inner chamber, made himself a nest of straw, 
and went to sleep for a week, during which time he never touched 
a morsel of food, though the weather was mild. Just before we 
had had snow and frost, which had not affected his activity in the 
least, and the one building was quite as warm and comfortable as 
the other. I believe the food supply is the great factor in deter- 
mining when and how long they shall hibernate, but the ‘‘ sow ” 
almost certainly lies up for two or three weeks, if not longer, with 
her young cubs, which are usually born in March, though some 
early litters arrive at the end of February. ‘A female I had gave 
birth to young ones in January, but the little things did not live 
long, though I took every precaution I could think of; at the end 
of a week all sounds ceased, not a whimper or a squeak was to be 
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heard, and when at length I ventured to look into the sleeping-place 
all signs of cubs had vanished and I concluded that she had eaten 
them! Such tragedies are not uncommon with creatures, in 
captivity. 

The size of the litters varies, but two or three cubs is about the 
average. The evidence points to the father of the family being 
exiled during their youth, though strangely enough it is not 
uncommon for the sow to tolerate the presence of a vixen and cubs 
in some distant part of the great “‘ set.” Indeed, it is not at all 
unusual to find foxes and badgers in joint occupation of one of these 
huge old earths, and this fact affords one of the best arguments 
with which to combat the fox-hunter’s prejudice against the latter 
animals. It is notorious that the fox is not too cleanly in its habits 
and that it is peculiarly liable to get mange, but the badger is 
beautifully clean, is continually clearing out its burrows, where it 
will not tolerate dirt, and it hardly ever suffers from mange; so it 
confers considerable benefit on the fox population by often 
“ spring-cleaning ” their earths. No doubt murder is sometimes 
committed when a young and innocent fox-cub gets in the way of 
a surly old badger, but one may take it for granted that as a rule the 
vixen sees that there is no such meeting. 

Of course, what gets the badger into bad odour is when it opens 
earths that have been stopped over-night and lets the hunted fox 
get to ground, but this can be prevented by proper “‘ stopping,” i.e., 
with faggots, points outermost, as éven a badger cannot scratch 
away such an obstacle. 

To return to my two pet cubs, I found them most interesting 
creatures, and they afforded me many opportunities of observing 
badger ways and habits that I could never have got in any other 
manner—for instance, the way they showed their emotion through 
their fur! I always noticed, particularly in the case of “ Diana,” 
that when their curiosity was excited they fluffed their short tails 
out, and when ‘“‘ Diana ”? was in high spirits and inclined to play 
she would put every hair on her body on end until she looked like 
a mop and was twice her normal size. When in this excited state 
she would play the wildest games with the dogs, galloping about, 
rushing first at one and then at the other, rolling on the ground 
with the spaniel, knocking over the terrier, and generally behaving 
in a perfectly mad way. A sort of grunting snort was usually her 
signal for the fun to begin, and I think the dogs enjoyed it as much 
as she did, though she would only play when it pleased her, and not 
when they wanted her to. Late afternoon, or evening, were the 
times when she was most lively, for inherited habits are very 
persistent, and both cubs were as much creatures of the night as 
their wild relatives. They slept most of the day and ate their food 
by night, and often when it was dark I heard their voices raised in 
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discussion, for they were greedy animals and quarrelled over their 
supper. The grunting whine they made was a peculiar call which 
was unlike that of any other creature. I generally took them for 
exercise in an evening, at any rate when it was cool, as I found the 
mid-day heat distressed them so, making them pant, and whimper 
to be carried, which, considering the thickness of their coat, was 
no matter for wonder, though I found it even more distressing for 
me when I gave in and picked one up. 

‘“ Diana ” often came into the house, where she would sit in an 
armchair, and if it was tea-time she took her share of the cake and 
bread-and-butter. Should the chair be already occupied she would 
waddle round the room until she found me, when she would hoist 
herself into my lap and there sit down, prepared to eat as much 
cake as she could get. Both she and “Jemima ” were thirsty 
animals and drank frequently, lapping up the water after the 
manner of a dog, but they did not seem to care much for milk, 
though I sometimes offered it to them. 

The charming ways of these cubs have always made me feel 
sorry when I hear of the badger being persecuted, and in conclusion 
I would beg of everyone having the influence and opportunity to 
do all they can to protect Meles taxus. It is practically the last of 
our really wild animals of any size—the fox, otter, red deer, &c., 
owe their preservation to the fact that they provide mankind with 
sport; while the wild cat, the polecat, and the marten have become 
so scarce that they linger in but one or two mountain fastnesses ; but 
the badger, in defiance of the might of man has struggled gamely 
for existence, and when all is said and done, it is really a most 
harmless creature! The most that can be urged against it is the 
death of a few young rabbits—whose removal in most districts is 
regarded by the farmers as an undisguised blessing—and, perhaps, 
a few eggs; against which can be balanced the good it does by 
destroying wasp nests, and quantities of other insects, and it 
should not be forgotten that carrion, fungi, fruit, and so on, form 
a big proportion of its diet. As to the “ brock” actually killing 
active and healthy rabbits and pheasants, such a thing is a physical 
impossibility! It is possible that a badger sometimes eats a 
hedgehog, but even this slow-moving creature can—considering its 
armour of spines—have but little to fear from it. So that every 
protection should be afforded this most interesting animal, and it 
is much to be hoped that owners of land on which it is found will 
not allow it to be molested by ‘‘ Badger Clubs ” and other institu- 


tions for digging out the strongholds in the interests of a so-called 
sport! 


FRANCES Pitt. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


SWEDEN AND RUSSIA. 
MILITARISM IN EUROPE: THE DARKNESS BEFORE THE DAWN? 


ILITARY superiority continues to be the pivot on which the 
policy, domestic and foreign, of the world’s Great Powers 
turns. High rank in the race for naval, military and aerial 
efficiency is the main end towards which the manifold exertions 
of the State organs, whatever their proper functions may be, are 
made to converge, all other considerations being but as dust in the 
balance. Of this woeful waste of the costly material out of which 
mankind has its life to spin, the vials of condemnation have often 
been outpoured and always unfruitfully. For in the region of 
militarism reason has as little hold as ethics. The causal nexus is 
overlooked there and blind elemental will has become the supreme 
driving force. Whither is it impelling us? 

Society, as at present constituted, its cement drying up and crum- 
bling away, is now reduced to depend for its stability on the cor- 
rectness with which its leaders estimate the tax-paying capacity and 
the spint of useless self-sacrifice of the masses. A miscalculation on 
the part of the former may exhaust the patience of the latter, pre- 
cipitating a catastrophe, and creating a sinister precedent which 
other peoples will not be slow to follow. And already in some coun- 
tries there are tokens, perceptible if not salient, that the limits of 
that patience are insight. The feeling that the waste of hard-gotten 
wealth and the perpetual renunciation of cultural and material better- 
ment which the right use of wealth would bring within easy reach of 
the many, border on crime, is being slowly raised to supreme prom- 
inence in the minds of the masses by the frequent and exacting calls 
on their resources; and the unwelcome action which this semi-con- 
scious feeling, when once it hardens into conviction, may engender, 
would now seem to be the only source capable of sustaining the hopes 
of the men of peace and culture and progress. 

To one who, like myself, travels continually from country to 
country and possesses the means of getting at the well-springs of 
the various national and international currents which eventually , 
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swell into the broad stream of history, it is evident that the political, 
or say rather ethico-political, atmosphere is undergomg a momen- 
tous change, of which one of the main causes is militarism with its 
corollaries. Under the baneful influence of this cancerous growth 
every one of the nations would seem to have become bereft of its in- 
dividuality and to have been sucked into the rhythmical movements 
of the vast machinery of destruction. Another fact which forces 
itself on the attention of the careful observer, but is still blinked by 
the bulk of politicians, is this: more than one of the nations which 
to-day lead a tolerable life and exhibit no symptoms of decrepitude 
or fell distress, are in truth but political Prince Rupert’s drops which 
may continue indefinitely as they are if left untouched, but when 
reughly handled, as an enemy ın the field would handle them, are 
sure to burst and crumble into fine dust. How this latter circum- 
stance, which is visible and palpable to him who has eyes to see © 
and hands to feel, can be overlooked by the responsible leaders of 
the peoples in question is a psychological mystery. 


SWEDEN ENTERS THE MILITARIST COMPETITION. 


These and kindred reflections were forced upon me during my 
recent sojourn in Sweden, whither I had gone during the elections to 
learn at first hand the origins and probable issue of the greatest 
crisis which that thriving people has experienced for many a long 
day For itis acrisis of many facets, party, national, dynastic, and 
international, —seemingly the effect of some slight cause, but in 
reality of the European epidemic. I had known Sweden for over 
thirty years as a country the very mention of which struck the key- 
note of my conception of what a hale, human, happy nation should 
be. Far enough removed from the din of warlike Europe to be able 
to disregard the gathering storm clouds in the East and the West, 
it was sufficiently near to take in and assimilate all that Europe had 
to offer in the way of cultural boons and to add to them valuable 
contributions of its own. And now one of the first sounds that 
grated on my ear was acry for throwing in the nation’s lot with the 
Triple Alliance. True, this is nowise a general demand. It came 
only from a few over-wrought politicians, but it was gravely uttered 
and respectfully listened to. Sweden and the Triple Alliance! There 
is something superlatively preposterous in the combination. 

This unwonted phenomenon is, I believe, one of the effects of the 
militarist malady now grown epidemical. It is impossible to 
account for it otherwise. For no Power dreams of attaching Sweden 
or annexing part of Norway, who is also infected with the disease. 
No differences of any kind, serious or trivial, have arisen between 

e the Governments of Russia and Sweden, nor are any such appre- 
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hended. On the contrary the two Governments are on the best of 
terms. Their subjects, too, cultivate most friendly relations with 
each other. Trade and commerce between them are increasing fast, 
and it is Russia’s obvious interest, as it is her sincere desire, that 
Sweden should continue prosperous and independent. 

The origin of the difficulties in which Sweden is at present in- 
volved was a conflict of opinion between the two principal political 
parties there as to what constitutes the minimum of military and 
naval strength sufficient to protect the country from a sudden attack 
by a powerful foe and at the same time commensurate with the 
limited resources of the nation. At bottom this was an academical 
problem; for neither events nor their obvious trend rendered it press- 
ing. Sweden could therefore afford to take her own time to study 
it in all its aspects before embodying her conclusions in legislative 
measures; and her statesmen went to work thus deliberately. In the 
year 1905, however, the political conjuncture underwent a noteworthy 
change. It then became obvious that the union between Sweden and 
Norway would soon be dissolved and the defensive resources of 
each State correspondingly diminished. The most prominent public 
man in the former country and, to my thinking, the most constructive 
statesman there, Karl Staaff, made an impassioned appeal to both 
natiens to uphold their partnership as the most efficacious means of 
maintaining their independence without draining the material re- 
sources of their respective peoples. But Norway was obstinate and 
seceded. On 5th January, 1906, M. Staaff repeated his utterances 
respecting the defences in a speech delivered at the Cabinet Council 
under the presidency of the King, and declared that the question of 
strengthening the Army and Navy had become actual and must be 
studied in all its bearings. Provisionally, he proposed that the chiefs 
of each staff should be empowered to ask for supplementary grants. 


SWEDEN DEMOCRATISED IN rgi. 


All this was quite natural and reasonable. Norway has a popula- 
tion of about 24 millions and the loss which her secession inflicted 
upon the two States had to be made good as far as feasible. On 
the other hand, the limitations, financial and other, had to be taken 
into consideration and likewise the necessity of giving to the whole 
nation a direct interest and, therefore, a voice in the matter. This, 
at any rate, was M. Staaffs view and he proceeded to carry it out. 
His efforts in this direction mark the parting of the ways. 

Down to the end of the first half of last century the framework 
of Sweden’s political system was medieval. When it was abol- 
ished, the result was still far from democratic. The suffrage was 
still restricted, and the masses, who were highly educated and other- , 
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wise fitted for self-government, were not admitted to vote. This 
state of things seemed to M. Staaff to calb for a corrective, and he 
resolved to introduce universal suffrage as a condition preparatory to 
the financial sacrifices which the nation would be asked to offer up. 
But towards the end of the year 1906 the Staaff Cabinet was super- 
seded by the Conservatives who themselves extended the suffrage. 
At the new elections in 1908 his party was still in a minority. During 
all this period of Parliamentary vicissitudes, the question of the 
defences continued to be discussed, the Conservatives advocating far- 
reaching measures of patriotic self-sacrifice, while their opponents, 
preached respect for the lmitations imposed by population and 
financial resources, and pointed to the absence of real danger, im- 
minent or remote. To the highly wrought spirits among the Con- 
sérvatives this appeal to the nation’s sense of the fitness of things 
came as a jarring note, and political passion was intensified by an 
infusion of ardent patriotism. 

In the year 1911 the first elections were held on the basis of unt 
versal suffrage and proportional representation. They resulted in a 
relative victory of the two democratic groups. M. Staaff and his 
Liberal supporters received 101 seats, and the Socialists 63, while 
the Conservatives carried only 64, the full number of deputies being 
230. The remaining two members of the Chamber were Indepen- 
dents. While dealing with the subject of the Swedish Legislature it 
may not be amiss to mention certain aspects of it which differ from 
the corresponding arrangements in other countries. The Lower 
Chamber is now elected by universal suffrage, tempered by propor- 
tional representation. Its duration is limited to three years. If 
during that time it should be dissolved, as the Staaff Cabinet was a 
few months ago, the new elections do not render superfluous the elec- 
tions which have to take place in any and every case every three 
years. Consequently the new Parliament which will shortly assemble 
in Stockholm will disappear again in a few months’ time and general 
elections will be held anew in September. In Sweden the deputies 
are paid about ros. a day for about 120 days, and if, as is usual, the 
Riksdag, as the Parliament is called, should sit longer, they must 
give their services during the additional sittings gratis, so that the 
annual pay of a member of the lower House never exceeds £65 a 
year, unless he is also a member of Parliamentary Committees. The 
Upper Chamber consists of 150 members, and is elected by what one 
might term the County Councils of the kingdom. 


DISPUTE ABOUT THE NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


The elections of 1911 dealt a severe blow to the Conservatives, 
and the latter, fearing lest their scheme for the strengthening of the 
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defences should be swamped by Socialistic or democratic legislation, 
raised a cry of alarm which was swelled by the military and naval 
parties and re-echoed by many influential press organs. M. Staaff, 
the new Premier, could not afford to ignore this expression of sen- 
timent, but he resolved to regulate the reform as far as possible by 
adjusting it to the real requirements of the country, and to distribute 
the financial burdens it will entail as fairly as he could. With this 
object in view he had a Parliamentary Defence Committee appointed, 
which had four sub-Committees under it. The Committee consisted 
of three Liberals, one Socialist and one Conservative. Another 
measure was a Bill for the imposition of a non-recurring tax on pro- 
perty, capital and income, to be progressive, and the proceeds to be 
devoted exclusively to the re-organisation of the army and navy. 
This Bill is an exact copy of the German law which was passed in the 
Reichstag last year, and as it has been agreed to by both parties it 
is certain to become law before the summer is out. 

But the Conservatives and militarists looked askance upon the 
slow progress of the Defence Committee, which consisted exclusively 
of civilians. They clamoured for a systematic remodelling of the 
two services with a view to rapid results, and they protested in a very 
marked and, it must be added, patriotic manner, against one of its 
first Acts. Sweden has a miniature but very well manned navy of 
thirteen war ships, and it has been decided to increase it by a four- 
teenth, an armoured cruiser of a new type, small enough to move 
about easily in the Archipelago, yet sufficiently large to prove sea- 
worthy in the worst weather and to confront a formidable enemy 
there. This vessel was laid down in 1912, but the Defence Com- 
mittee, which was bent on systematic re-organisation and therefore 
felt averse to piece-work, suspended the construction. Thereupon 
an outcry was raised by the Conservatives, who spurred on the 
masses to imitate the example set them by the Danes a few years 

“ago, and to tax themselves in order to build the ship and present it 
to the State. The motive was worthy of high praise and the out- 
come commands the admiration of western nations. Within the brief 
space of three months over one million pounds sterling was thus 
subscribed for the purpose and the nucleus of a fund created for the 
building of a second warship. A million pounds is not in itself a 
very considerable sum. But as M. Sven Hedin points out, the popu- 
lation that voluntarily taxed itself to the extent of a million pounds 
in three months, numbers only five and a half millions, so that ina 
country like Germany, the corresponding sum would amount to 
twelve millions. And even that achievement is, it would seem, but 
the prelude to other and heavier sacrifices. Parallel with this 
example of noble self-denial went dissatisfaction with the Defence 
Committee which had stopped the building of the warship: It 
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was composed of civilians; it was asserted that the Government 
was disposed to limit its efforts to partial reforms in lieu of re- 
modelling both services. Needless delay was another count in the 
indictment. And, lastly, it was alleged that when it became known 
to the Government that a majority of the Committee members 
favoured longer military service than is at present obligatory and 
also the necessity of laying down new warships, it endeavoured 
in secret to induce the Liberal Committeemen to refrain from 
recording their views in emphatic or even very definite terms. 


KING GUSTAV V. TAKES SIDES AGAINST HIS 
MINISTERS. 


* The duration of military service for the infantry thereupon be- 
came the crux of the dispute. In Sweden military service is universal, 
but it differs in many respects from the system adopted in most Con- 
tinental countries. Less than a generation back each soldier served 
only for three months. To-day he is obliged, if an infantryman, to 
devote eight months to drill and military training, but this term is 
distributed over more than one year and is always in summer. 
When they join the colours as recruits they are taken in hand and 
taught for five months on end, and in the following years they are 
bound to return for a few weeks to practise what they learned. Now 
the military authorities hold that the instruction and dexterity 

_which an infantryman can acquire in this time are inadequate and 
that the shortest period in which he can become efficient as a soldier 
is twelve months in all. One of the reasons advanced for this cal- 
culation is the necessity of winter exercises, which are omitted alto- 
gether under the present system. Moreover, the marching capacity 
of the Swedish soldier which was formerly superior to that of his 
French or German confrére, has fallen considerably below the aver- 
age attained by these at present. Yielding to these arguments, M~ 
Staaff announced his readiness to lengthen the term of active service 
to ten months. The Conservatives insisted on twelve and quoted 
military authorities for their demand; and on this subject the Par- 
liamentary Committee was to have issued a report and recommend- 
ations. 

But the Committee was not allowed to bring its work to a con- 
clusion. Public feeling was wrought to a high pitch of excitement by 
detailed and, as the peasantry may well have imagined, trustworthy 
accounts of the imminence of danger from Russia, the unprepared 
condition of Sweden and the pressing need of adopting measures 
of safety without further loss of titne. These tales penetrated into 
every country house in the realm. The well-known explorer, M. 
Sven Hedin, whose travels and discoveries are highly appreciated 
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throughout the world, published “A Word of Warning,”* of which 
a million copies were distributed. Of this political pamphlet, 
which, I have good reason to fear, will soon be seen to have 
rendered a very dubious service to the people whom its author 
meant to help, I shall have something to say later. 

“The immediate effect of these alarms on the Swedish nation was. 
astonishing. Patriotic passion was raised to fever heat. The coun- 
try, it was felt, was ın imminent peril. Delay might be fatal. 
Russia was advancing through Finland stealthily but rapidly, 
while the Parliamentary Committee was frittering away valuable 
time in hair-splitting casuistry and unpardonable delays. One day 
a gathering of peasants from all parts of Sweden electrified the 
capital. Thirty thousand strong they formed in procession, re- 
paired to the royal palace and were received by King Gustav. Their 
object, their spokesman explained, was to emphasise the need of 
making ample military and naval preparations such as the com- 
petent authorities demanded. The King thanked his subjects, 
lauded their patriotism and announced his intention to accede to 
their wishes. Vociferous applause rewarded the monarch for his 
courage and patriotism. Thereupon the crisis reached its culmin- 
ating point. The King’s speech was a snub to the Cabinet and an 
anticipatory veto on the possible report of the Committee. That, 
at all events, was the construction put upon it by M. Staaff and his 
colleagues, who were annoyed at the thought that the whole demon- 
stration was a party manceuvre in the guise of a national manifesta- 
tion. They held that while a certain number of the peasants had 
acted with knowledge and deliberation and were fully convinced 
of the necessity of adopting the measures advocated by the military 
authorities, the great bulk of them had been moved to pilgrimage 
to Stockholm by the belief that they were merely honouring the 
King. Others again had undertaken the journey for wholly ex- 
trinsic reasons. 

Certain passages in the King’s address to the peasants were taker 
deeply to heart by his Ministers. Their obvious meaning was that 
the monarch sided with the experts and would ratify no solution 
of the problem which swerved from the demands put forward by 
these. One of M. Staaff’s proposals was that all the questions in- 
volved should, with one exception, be decided as soon as the Com- 
mittee had terminated its labours. And that exception turned upon 
the duration of the military service for the infantry. This issue he 
would fain postpone until after the September elections. On this 
point, too, the King’s decision, as announced to the peasants, 
seemed adverse to his Ministry. The members of the Cabinet dis- 

*In January, 1912 It was followed a few weeks ago by A Second Word of 


Warning, which consists mainly of variations on the same theme with no new facts, 
real or alleged, to stiffen them. . 
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cussed the situation among themselves and the Premiers first 
impulse was to tender his resignation and that of his colleagues. 
On further reflection, however, they thought it more advisable in 
the interests of monarchism and of the nation, to lay the matter 
before the Chief of the State and give bim an opportunity of recon- 
ciling the position which he had publicly taken up with that which 
they, as responsible Ministers, must uphold, if they were to remain 
in office. 


THE KING REFUSES TO RETRACT AND THEN 
EXPLAINS. 


M. Staaff accordingly requested an audience of his Majesty. It 
was granted. He then submitted two questions to the King on the 
answers to which would, he said, depend the action of the Cabinet. 
He first inquired whether he might take it that his Majesty’s resolu- 
tion in nowise excluded an unprejudiced examination of the whole 
subject or the practical conclusions that might be drawn from it, 
and he further requested the monarch to give an assurance that he 
would in future abstain from public utterances on political subjects 
without first consulting his responsible advisers and receiving their 
acquiescence. Gustav V. took a day to think the matter over and 
then gave to the first question what M. Staaff deemed to be a reply 
but no answer. He merely defined the resolution and enumerated 
the conditions of its validity. The request for an assurance that 
he would refrain from expressing his personal views on political 
topics without first consulting his Ministers he met with a firm 
refusal. Thereupon the Cabinet tendered its resignation. 

The King’s position was difficult. He could not entrust the reins 
of power to a Conservative Government because the Conservatives 
were ın a minority in the Chamber. After some days of doubt, ex- 
citement and failure, he had a Cabinet of outsiders formed for the 
purpose of elaborating a programme, dissolving the legislature and 
holding general elections. The new Ministers are all men of weight 
in Sweden and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. K. O. Wallen- 
berg, is universally and favourably known in the domain of inter- 
national] finance. He negotiated loans for Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark, was one of the founders of the East-Asiatic Company, 
and was instrumental in hindering the sale of Sweden’s mines in the 
North to foreigners. He is undoubtedly one of the most level- 
headed men in Sweden and in Europe. I have recently discussed the 
situation with him and also with the ex-Premier, M. Staaff, the chief 
of the Conservatives, and ex-Premier, M. Lindman, M. Sven Hedin 
and others, and it is in the light of their exposés that I view the 
present crisis. 
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The peasants’ procession was followed by a counter demonstra- 
tion in which a large number of students took part. The Socialists 
improved the occasion by agitating against the monarchy and in 
favour of a republic and the Swedish nation was stirred to its 
depths. The new Cabinet at once published its programme and 
tacked on to it a statement emanating from the King of which this 
is a translation: ‘‘To my thinking the nation ought to have an 
“ opportunity, by means of new elections to the Second Chamber, 
“ of making known its views on the question of the Defences. Upon 
the solution given to this vital national question depends the pos- 
“ sibility of maintaining our freedom and upholding our independ- 
“ence. I acquiesce, therefore, in the Bill elaborated by the Minister 
“of State. 

“ I should like to avail myself of this opportunity to state that a 
“ wish or striving of any kind to establish personal, kingly Gov- 
“ ernment was, is and will be, foreign to my intentions. Hitherto 
ù“ I have discharged my duties as King in accordance with the dic- 
“tates of the Constitution and in harmony with its spirit, faithful 
“to my device: ‘With God for the Fatherland’ And from my 
“steadfast resolve to continue to do so in future I will never 
‘* swerve.” 

This announcement was obviously intended to serve as oil on the 
troubled waters. For the sake of monarchic government, however, 
which is everywhere fallen on evil days, it is much to be regretted 
that there should ever have been cause for making it. It is likewise 
a pity that it was not given to the Premier, who vainly sought to 
have a bridge thrown from the palace to the Chamber. In any case 
it does credit to the moral courage of the monarch, whose sincere 
desire for the weal of his people has been manifested in countless 
unmistakable ways and sometimes at the cost of considerable per- 
sonal sacrifice. What effect it will have upon the politicians who 
profess to be dismayed at the ‘‘ unconstitutional” interference of 
the Crown, it is yet too early to say. My own impression is that 
it will not avail to hinder or retard the struggle which will soon 
begin for the establishment of Parliamentary Government in its 
fulness, for a régime in which the Chief of the State will reign but 
will not govern. Altogether a crisis with constitutional, interna- 
tional, and economic aspects has been conjured up in Sweden with- 
out adequate grounds, and some of the spirits thus raised are likely 
to prove mischievous to all concerned. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
When one turns from the grave issues thus thrust into the fore- 
ground of political interest, fresh taxation, a costly coolness with 
Russia, the possible, nay the probable, diminution of trade and com- 
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merce with that Empire, the weakening of Sweden’s financial con- 
dition and the constitutional dispute, to the quarrel between the 
two Swedish parties as it now stands, one is amazed at the dispro- 
portion between the slight cause and the vastness of its effects. 
For, if we compare the programme of the present Cabinet with the 
programme propounded by M. Staaff in Karlskrona, we can hardly 
perceive a difference worth noting and there is assuredly none 
worth fighting for. I know, for example, at first hand, that M. 
Staaff would have acted on the report of the Defence Committee 
and increased the time of military service for the infantry to 240 
days and for the other troops to 365; he would also have lowered 
the age limit for entrance into the Army by a year; he would have 
had more warships built, more military instructors engaged; in a 
word, he would have done everything else which the present Cabinet 
undertakes to do, except prolong the duration of service to 340 
days. This question of a hundred days’ service is therefore the 
main difference between the two parties! And even on this issue, 
too, it is not impossible that he might have given way. This being 
so, it is not to be wondered at that he and his political friends re- 
gard the Defences Campaign in the light of a party manceuvre, 
inaugurated solely for the purpose of ousting the Liberals from 
power. I need hardly add that this is not my personal opinion. 
I have spoken with several Conservatives, including their chief, the 
ex-Premier Lindman, on the subject, and I am firmly convinced that 
their motives are unselfish and patriotic. 

The means by which this patriotic enthusiasm has been stirred and 
fanned into flame during the past two years supply us with an in- 
stance of hypnotic suggestion which, if not unique, is assuredly 
noteworthy. Russia has been made to play the part of national 
bogey. Fear of a Russian invasion has been engrafted on the 
nation by people who, judging by their published utterances, have 
yet to learn the rudiments of international politics. Chief among 
the expounders of this Slav peril are Professor Fahlbeck and the 
distinguished explorer, M. Sven Hedin. The arguments which the 
latter gentleman puts forward in his pamphlets are adjusted to the 
peasants’ apprehension, but they cannot stand the test of serious 
analysis. Nor are they accepted by the enlightened members of the 
Conservative party who base their demand for more efficient de- 
fences on the capacity and readiness of the Swedish nation to make 
a strenuous and successful effort to keep abreast of the times. 


IS SWEDEN’S MISTRUST OF RUSSIA GROUNDED? 

One of the fixed points of Russia’s foreign policy, the Swedish 
agitators tell their fellow-countrymen, has been the acquisition of 
an ice-free port which can be utilised in winter. The Baltic ports 
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do not answer this requirement, not only because they freeze in the 
cold season, but also, and especially, because the narrow Sound can 
be easily blocked by a hostile Power and Russian ships bottled up 
in the Baltic. Hence the persevering efforts she made at first to 
get possession of the Dardanelles and obtain free access to the Medi- 
terranean in war time. More than once she was on the very point 
of achieving success there, but lack of enterprise on the part of her 
statesmen or a sudden adverse change in the political conjuncture 
foiled her scheme, which has now been put off indefinitely. The 
Persian Gulf was the next object of her designs, but here too she 
encountered diplomatic defeat. The third goal lay in the Far East 
where a new Russian Empire governed by a Viceroy and possessed 
of a promising Capital was founded with every prospect of good 
fortune. But here again defective statesmanship was followed by 
failure and the campaign against Japan closed the Far Eastern 
chapter for a long while. Whither can Russia turn now? Recent 
events, as M. Sven Hedin assures his countrymen, have already 
answered the query. Northwards, the great Slav Empire covets an 
ice-free harbour in the North of Norway and is already busily en- 
gaged in compassing her end. At any moment she may start off 
on this enterprise. 

A Norwegian port, it is freely admitted, would not fulfil all 
Russia’s requirements. It would, for instance, leave much to be de- 
sired from an economic point of view. The resources of the hinter- 
land would be too scanty. But strategically it would answer the 
purpose admirably. Now this conquest could not be achieved with- 
out invading and annexing North Sweden as well. For it would 
be impossible to keep and utilise such an acquisition without a 
hinterland contaiming factories, workshops, wharves, docks, stores 
and a fairly numerous population which, in turn, would require 
corn, cattle, timber, etc. Is it credible, asks M. Sven Hedin, that 
the southern boundary of this back land could be drawn further 
northwards than to the north of Angermanland, Jämtland and 
Drontheim? It ıs a question of a vast slice of Sweden proper. It 
would be advisable for us to follow the new march forward (of Rus- 
sian troops) with close attention. Perhaps the first route of the 
army would lie on the eastern bank of the rivers Torne-alf and 
Muonio-adlf and lead to the Lyngen Fjord. How long would (the 
army) remain there? Step by step it would move along the coast 
southwards to Drontheim. Then Norrland would be surrounded on 
three sides by Russians. Later on these would tighten the noose 
and strangle our country. Are we to remain inactive during the 
course of events? . . . The Swede in general is aware of the 
existence of this danger and knows that it may come upon him at 
any moment as a reality. 
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Now no normal individual, acquainted with the political condi- 
tion of Europe, can be said to know that the peril of a Russian in- 
vasion of Sweden exists and may at any moment be realised. As 
a matter of fact, he knows that the contradictory proposition is true. 

The symptoms of Russia’s alleged designs on Norway and 
Sweden are as puerile as the sweeping statements by which they 
are heralded. One of them is the order issued by the Russian Gov- 
ernment that a railway bridge shall be built over the Neva in St. 
Petersburg in order to join the Finnish railway with all the other 
stations which are situated on the opposite bank of that river, as 
though the Russian capital should be the only one in Europe with- 
out a girdle railway and Finland the sole section of the Empire cut 
off from all the rest! Another of these ‘‘ infallible tokens” of 
Russia’s machinations is the order given that the Finnish railways 
and, in particular, the Oesterbotten, shall be rendered capable of 
transporting Russian military trains, by enlarging the stations, 
strengthening the bridges and rails and other kindred expedients. 
Further a number of new lines have been considered necessary from 
a strategic point of view, one connecting Petersburg with Wasa vta 
Hiitola, Nyslott and Iyväskylä, and barracks have been built or 
ordered in Fredrikshamn, Kouvala, Lahtis and other Finnish towns 
or railway centres. All these precautions are not only explicable 
without the theory that Sweden and Norway are to be invaded, but 
they ought to have been adopted long ago, say unprejudiced mili- 
tary authorities, in the interests of Russia’s home defence. Yet M. 
Sven Hedin concludes his argument with the words :—‘‘When it has 
‘‘been further established that the transport of Russian troops to 
“ Finland has greatly increased—and it is affirmed that there are 
“already about 85,000 soldiers there—and when we also bear in 
“ mind that for many years past Sweden and likewise Norway have 
“ been visited by so-called knife-grinders* from Russia, no doubt 
“ can remain. Russia is making ready for an onslaught on the 
“ Northern kingdoms,” 


SWEDEN’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


Every enlightened friend of Sweden must regret such utterances 
as those of M. Sven Hedin, however respectable the aim he had in 
view. There were reasons enough why Sweden should reorganise 
her defences without having recourse to the clumsy and dangerous 
figment of a contemplated Russian invasion. The secession of 


* Several Russian knife-grinders are alleged to have been discovered in various 
arts of Sweden, moving from place to place, with maps and a good deal of money 
in their pockets. The Swedes declare that they are Russian spies. 
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i Norway which M. Staaf rightly moved into the foreground; the 
insufficiency of the present duration of military service, the desira- 


wees bility of keeping abreast of the times, were all adequate grounds for 


“the rejuvenation of the army and navy. And I am certain that no 
Swedish statesman. with a due sense of responsibility would admit 
that he considered the invasion of his country by Russia as within 
‘the. field of likely contingencies. I may say that neither the chief 
-of the Conservatives, whose views on the subject appeared to me 
perfectly reasonable, nor the present Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
would join in the cry of alarm rgised by MM. Sven Hedin and 
Fahlbeck. It is a thousand pities, therefore, that their cause has 
come to be identified in Russia with the agitation inaugurated by 
these extremists. For I have no hesitation in affirming that that 
agitation and the support which it has received from the Conser- 
vatives will be. found to have inflicted incalculable harm on the 
nation which is animated by the best intentions. 

Sweden’s policy as propounded by’M. Staaff publicly and in con- 
‘versation with me may be summarised as a policy of sincere neu- 
trality. To vindicate that neutrality by efficacious military and 
naval measures is one of its corollaries, inasmuch as Sweden’s neu- 
‘trality is not guaranteed by the Powers. It is for the nation itself 
to maintain it. The treaty concluded in 1855 between Great Britain 
and France on the one side and the United Kingdoms of Sweden 
and Norway on the other side, by which the two great Powers under- 
took to assist Sweden in withstanding Russian aggression, is a 
dead letter to-day. In no case can it be relied upon by the Swedes. 
There is, however, a guarantee for Norway, whose port Russia is 
alleged to be so eager to annex. In the year 1907 I followed very 
closely the negotiations which culminated in a formal engagement 
entered into by Russia, Great Britain, Germany and France to re- 
spect the integrity of Norway. And that international undertaking 
may reasonably be deemed a barrier to the anticipated invasion of 
Scandinavia which is the starting point of the Swedish agitation. 
Russia cannot proceed to realise the designs absurdly ascribed to 
her without involving all Europe in the matter. It is not a Russo- 
Norwegian but an international affair. Consequently this fact alone 
would suffice to pulverise the arguments of M. Sven Hedin and Pro- 
fessor Fahlbeck, were they consistent enough to hold together. 
None the less, it was open to Sweden to re-organise her defences on 
any basis she liked. But there was no need for haste and certainly 
no cause for interrupting the labours of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. And least of all was there any ground or justification for’ 
dragging in Russia and holding her up to obloquy as the under- 
hand schemer against the integrity of the two Scandinavian 
kingdoms. 
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THE KING’S PREROGATIVES AND THE CLAIMS 
OF THE DEMOCRACY. a A 


But the Parliamentary Committee dissolved itself’ om the retire- ' 
ment of the Staaff Cabinet and the nation was appedled to as 
arbiter. But the only issue which could be set before the country was 
the question whether infantrymen need 340 days for their training 
or can become good soldiers after 240 days’ instruction and drill. 
And the constitutional problem incidentally raised by the manner 
in which this slender result was brought about may yet become 
acute. The ex-Premier, M. Stqaff, holds that the action of King 
Gustav is unconstitutional, or say rather incompatible, with Parlia- 
mentary government as it exists de facto in Sweden. The Conser- 
vatives answer that the Constitution contains no clause which can be 
taken to prohibit the monarch from giving free expression. to his 
views on any political question, even when these views happen to 
be at variance with the opinions of his responsible advisers, or in- 
compatible with the Bills which they are about to lay before Par- 
liament. Another thesis of the Liberals is that the voice of the 
lower Chamber is decisive, whereas the Conservatives maintain that 
constitutionally both Houses enjoy equal rights and are warranted 
in exercising them unless and until the Constitution has been 
modified. 

Turning to the King’s speech to the thirty thousand peasants, 
the Conservatives argue that if it intimates his Majesty’s determina- 
tion to carry a certain measure which he believes to be of vita} 
importance to the nation and to carry it at all costs, it is in strict 
accordance with the letter and the spirit of the Constitution which 
lays down that the King governs with the advice of his Ministers. 
It does not oblige him to act upon that advice. And Swedish Kings 
have oftentimes countered it openly, successfully, and with no 
sinister results to the country. The first member of the present 
dynasty, for example, was wont to discuss all political measures 
with a few private friends and to take his decision. He would then 
lay the matter before his Ministers in Council, hear their judgment 
and act upon his own. In Sweden the Head of the State has never 
sunk to the position of a mere figurehead. He has never ceased to 
govern as well as to reign. Down to the present time the monarch 
has already exercised his right whenever it seemed to him to be for 
the advantage of his people to do so. Thus it is he who presides 
over Cabinet Councils, and if the resolutions adopted there fail to 
meet his approval he dictates his own opinion and has it recorded 
in the minutes of the proceedings. It was thus that, when M. 
Staaff some few years ago had the proposal to build a big battle- 
ship negatived, the King dictated his own view which differed from 
that of his Minister. Consequently in making the speech to the 
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peasants he was well within his rights as defined by the Constitu- 
tion. One may question the expediency of his expressing his wishes 
and his judgment in this way and under these circumstances, but 
one cannot deny his right. That the Constitution is antiquated and 
requires amending so as to bring it into harmony with the demo- 
cratic currents of to-day is an intelligible proposition and a good 
deal may be urged in its favour. Meanwhile, however, it exists 
and cannot be disregarded; still less can its enactments be twisted 
into the contrary of what they mean. 

That, in brief, is the Conservgtives’ position. They seek to 
strengthen it by examples drawn from latter day examples. They re- 
call, for instance, an utterance made by Professor Eden, an ex-Con- 
servative, after he had left his party and joined the Liberals. The 
theme was the forgetfulness into which the Constitution was falling 
and the necessity of reviving those clauses of it which bestowed real 
power on the Crown. The nation, he said, reckoned upon that guid- 
ance from the monarch which, according to the Constitution, is one 
of the factors of the Government, but unhappily they had looked 
for it in vain. It was unfruitful, he added, to dwell upon the rights 
of the Crown at a time when the King had allowed the dust of 
decades to settle on them, but the letter of the Constitution is still 
there and leaves room for the new and active Kingship whenever 
it comes. The discourse in which this passage occurs was delivered 
to a large gathering at Göteborg. M. Staaff himself went further 
and in the year 1905, when the question of using force to keep Nor- 
way from seceding was discussed, gave vent to his conviction that 
it would be a crime to employ arms against a sister nation. And if, 
he went on to remark, the King should get new advisers and these 
should advise his Majesty to have recourse to violent measures, the 
Riksdag hopes, desires and 1s confident that such advice will not 
be followed. Here the Liberal leader himself was on the side of 
monarchism as defined by the Swedish Constitution. That Consti- 
tution has not been abrogated or modified since the year 1905. 
What was true then cannot be false to-day. There are no serious 
grounds, therefore, for the allegation that the King exceeded his 
rights. One may say at most that there is a conflict of opinion as 
to the expediency of the King’s putting himself in opposition to his 
Ministers, but there are no grounds for asserting that there is a 
dispute respecting the Constitution. That, in brief, is the case as 
put by the Conservatives. The Liberals look at the matter in 
another and different way. 


THE CASE AS PUT BY THE LIBERALS. 
No social or political framework, they contend, is intended to be 
complete and to fit all the exigencies of a growing country or to be 
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inelastic and immune from silent steady change. Automatically 
as it were, it adjusts itself to the new times, to the unforeseen de- 
mands for which it has no provision. Every progressive people 
outgrows its Constitution in the same way that every community 
outgrows many of its laws and establishes customs which the legis- 
lator subsequently embodies in the Statute Book. If it be true— 
and it is an admitted fact—that the first King of the Bernadotte 
Dynasty introduced personal government into Sweden, one cannot 
gainsay the saving circumstance that the representatives of the 
nation at the time entered a vigorous protest against its mainten- 
ance. There was then, as thére is now, a standing Committee of 
the Legislature, which is chosen at the beginning of each Session, 
for the purpose of following the deliberations of the State Council 
and reporting on any proceeding which, in their opinion, runs 
counter to the Constitution or its spirit. Now even in those days 
that Committee recorded its condemnation of personal Government 
in the strongest terms it could employ without, of course, encroach- 
ing on the domain of the monarch. And when it noticed that the 
King merely listened to his Ministers, and then followed the line 
which he, and his irresponsible advisers, had laid down in advance, 
it expressed its sense of the incongruity of this method of govern- 
ing by remarking in the minutes that the Ministers to whose recom- 
mendations so little heed was being paid ought to resign, were it 
only for the sake of the respect which they owed to themselves. 
That entry is still to be found in the archives. Even in those days 
the nation felt that a personal régime was an anachronism. To-day 
it is inconceivable. 

Since the introduction of universal suffrage and its practical ap- 
plication in the year 1911 Sweden has become democratised formally 
and thoroughly. That is the central fact around which all the less 
important elements of Government must now group themselves. To 
that they must necessarily be adjusted. And the letter of the Con- ’ 
stitution makes no exception. Every written Constitution is vague, 
a mere outline which the real concrete everyday life of the nation 
must fill in. To contend, therefore, that in spite of the pressing 
needs of the moment the letter may and must be respected, is to 
betray utter ignorance of the art of governing. The theory that 
every manifestation of the royal will not expressly prohibited by 
the Constitution is therefore implicitly permitted, will not bear 
examination. Look at the British Constitution and compare the 
prerogatives of the monarch which are admittedly his with the rôle 
which he actually plays. The contrast is instructive. Yet there has 
been no Statute passed whittling down those kingly prerogatives in 
England. They fell into disuse. Common-sense teaches us im- 
pressively that the higher law of evolution manifests itself in politi- 
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cal life as unmistakably as in the life of the race. No counter-force 
exists capable of withstanding it. 

The Prussian régime may suit the Prussian people so long as they 
are willing to be governed in accordance with it. To the Swedish 
nation it is eminently distasteful, and since the year 1g11 it is the 
nation that has the power in its hands. If a Cabinet which has to 
assume responsibility for the acts of the Government cannot secure 
full control over these Acts, it will also decline to accept the respon- 
sibility and will resign. And as it will be backed by the nation 
whose organ it is, the Crown must, of necessity give way and ac- 
quiesce in the enlarged interpretation which the people’s representa- 
tives may give to the letter of the Constitution. And it is better 
to discern this necessity and resign oneself to it spontaneously than 
to ignore it until the force of the whole nation has been invoked 
to assert it. 

Such are the two conflicting theses. It is not for a foreigner to 
take sides in a dispute which, whatever its outcome, concerns the 
Swedish people exclusively. As a disinterested spectator, however, 
I may add that, according to all appearances M. Staaff, together 
with his party and allies, will be returned after the September elec- 
tions with a working majority, when they will probably find means 
to obtain recognition for their constitutional theories. 


INTERNATIONAL EFFECTS OF THE ANTI-RUSSIAN 
AGITATION. 


As for the international issues raised, there is reason to 
believe that the anti-Russian agitation has made a deep impression | 
on the minds of the statesmen and politicians in St. Petersburg, 
and that the passing of the Military and Navy Bill, and the 
War Tax on property, will be regarded by them as its concrete 
embodiment. These legitimate measures which the Swedish 
people might quietly have adopted without giving umbrage 
to any of their neighbours have been so intricately interwoven with 
anti-Russian tendencies that they will now be regarded in St. 
Petersburg as evidence of groundless mistrust, and perhaps of 
covert animosity. For the notion prevalent there since M. Sven 
Hedin’s “Warnings” received the hall mark of national approba- 
tion, is that that eminent traveller and his political friends are bent 
on seizing the opportunity which a Russo-German conflict may offer 
to champion the Finns, and helpthem to throw off the Russian yoke. 
It is quite true that this interpretation has not been borne out by 
the attitude of the Swedish Government during the past five years. 
During all that time, Liberals and Conservatives behaved alike 
with praiseworthy indifference to what they accounted an internal 
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question that concerned the Russian people alone. In Sweden 
there have been no signs of an irredentist movement in favour of 
the Swedish Finns. And I know that the Tsar’s Government 
thoroughly appreciated this neighbourly conduct, and gave ex- 
pression to their appreciation in their diplomatic intercourse with 
the Stockholm Government. But at present a marked change has, 
they believe, come over the politicians who sway the Swedish nation. 
It is further argued in St. Petersburg that there is far more reason 
for suspecting Sweden of unavowed designs upon Russia, to be 
carried into execution when the anticipated war between the Teuton 
and the Slav breaks out, than there is for ascribing to Russia aggres- 
sive schemes directed against the two Scandinavian Kingdoms. 
And these reasons appeal with force to Russian nationalists. 

° M. Sven Hedin in his first Word of Warning, writes:* ‘‘ Is it 
“wise, however, to handle delicate subjects of this nature thus 
“‘ publicly? Does it not tend to draw on the enemy against one’s 
“country? Nowise. No Great Power will allow itself to be 
*“ dragged into war by a public discussion. It is far better to 
“analyse the danger, for then one is ready to confront it when it 
“becomes real. To the Russians our political and strategic 
“ position is no secret. No one who has gone into these matters 
“ will allow himself to be fooled by the chaunts in praise of peace 
‘‘ which are sung now by elderly, well-meaning ladies, now by smart 
‘‘ gentlemen whose coats are bedecked with decorations, who puff 
“themselves like cocks in admiration of their own crowing.” 


HOW RUSSIA WILL MAKE HER RESENTMENT FELT. 


It is doubtless true that no Great Power is likely to declare war 
on account of a pamphlet or a newspaper discussion, however offen- 
sive, and Russia least of all. But one may pertinently ask, Is war 
then the only alternative to neighbourliness and friendship? Are 
there no intermediate degrees by which a neighbouring Great Power 
may make its resentment felt, and felt painfully? We shall soon 
see. Sweden may make ready to defend herself against Russian 
aggression. That is a matter for her own consideration. But she 
will have long, very long to wait before the need of using her 
armaments is felt. The entire theory of Russia’s secret machina- 
tions, and her resolve to seize a port in Norway, and hinterland in 


*M. Hedin in his Second Warning advocates Sweden's adherence to the Triple 
Alliance, and manifests a more decided animus against Russia. Since then this 
‘distinguished writer, in an address to the students, proposed an alliance between 
Sweden and Norway, under the egis of Germany. A former Speaker of the Riksdag, 
M. Berner, supported him energetically. General Lowzow went further and called 
for a league of all three Scandinavian kingdoms. No one who is conversant with 
the trend of European politics can contemplate the idea of Denmark joining in 
without a smile. 
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Sweden, is laughed at in St. Petersburg and Moscow as one of the 
most extravagant figments of the political brain known to modern 
history. It is groundless in fact, and wildly improbable in theory. 
One may well doubt whether in all Europe there is a statesman of 
mark, well informed and disinterested, who could entertdin the 
notion. It is no answer to say that German publicists encourage it. 
They have an axe to grind, and care little who supplies them with 
the grindstone. But even they are generally careful to affirm their 
disbelief in any projects harboured at present, or likely to be 
cherished in the near future by Russia against her Scandinavian 
neighbours. Their ideal is a Union of Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark under the egis of the German Empire, like the short-lived 
Balkan ‘‘ bloc” under Russia’s guidance. But this consummation 
must remain outside the region of probability unless an entente is 
first struck up between Great Britain and Germany. And that is 
not yet. Meanwhile, what is hkely to happen is a defensive 
alliance between Sweden and Norway. The latter country is 
imitating the former, and M. Fr. Nansen is leading the campaign 
there against Russia. 

Between Sweden and Russia commercial relations are brisk, and 
are growing more so every year. They are highly advantageous to 
both nations, but Sweden manages to profit by them much more 
considerably than her eastern neighbour. There is now an excel- 
lent line of steamers between Abo, in Finland, and Stockholm in 
connection with a daily express train from St. Petersburg. Russians 
feel drawn towards the Swedes as indeed all other nations do. And 
the two countries might continue thus indefinitely to contribute to 
each other’s material well-being. That is the ardent desire which 
the principal statesmen in Stockholm expressed to me a few days 
ago, and there can be no doubt of its sincerity. But the anti- 
Russian agitation has suddenly thrown up a barrier between the 
two peoples. It marks a breach in their friendship which the most. 
mollifying assurances of Ministers will find it difficult to patch up. 
I write advisedly. After the passing of the War Tax and the 
Defences Bill by the Riksdag the progress of Russo-Swedish com- 
merce will be retarded. The Russian Government will certainly 
feel no incentive to encourage it. On the contrary, it will feel 
impelled to throw effective hindrances in the way. That is the only 
response which the anti-Russian movement in Sweden will evoke. 
But this result is unhappily certain. As for the date of the Russian 
invasion, for which preparations are now being so promptly 
organised, it cannot well be set down for any time earlier than 
St: Tibb’s Eve. 

E. J. Ditton. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 


T HE great multiplication in recent years of the number of books 

annually published, the extraordinary increase in the number 
of newspapers that deal critically in some way or another with those 
books and the almost sudden appearance of a vast reading public 
that either by purchase or through the medium of the public 
libraries select books both for study and for casual reading, make 
it more necessary than ever that true critical principles should be 
applied to the works that pour from the press. Itis not only that 
the reading public has increased; the writing public, including not 
only the authors of books but critics of books, have also increased. ` 
We have to-day an army of authors and a regiment of critics who 
supply and check the supply of literature to the hungry hordes of 
readers throughout English-speaking lands. To what extent the 
voice of the critic regulates literary supply we do not pretend 
to know; but while it appears that among a certain cultured 
class the critical sense is very acute and a reasoned warning is 
gratefully received, yet it is more than probable that certain authors 
secure their market in the very teeth of, and, perhaps, almost 
because of adverse criticism. This undoubtedly has been the case of 
certain novelists who achieved great circulations despite impossible 
plots, extraordinary ignorance, slovenly writing, and a purely 
conventional and artificial outlook. In the past this has been true 
of poetry, and to-day it is also true, in some considerable measure, 
of popular theology. The reason of this is not far toseek. There 
is a vast public that are almost uneducated so far as literature is 
concerned, but who, nevertheless, are able to read. Their case is 
like that of young children in the matter of physical food. 
They will eat anything that flatters their senses or assuages their 
hunger. The mere act of reading, like the mere act of eating, is in 
itself a satisfaction. Neither class is afraid of indigestion, and in 
fact rarely suffers from it. What the child demands is something 
that stimulates the salivary glands; what the uneducated reader 
, demands is something that stimulates the emotional or senti- 
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mental feelings that correspond to those glands in the intellectual 
self. Now the writer who can supply in fullest measure these 
honest stimuli and can appeal in the crudest fashion to that general 
sense of justice, retribution, and ultimate happiness which is 
intuitive in the Anglo-Saxon peoples, and can at the same time add 
a certain glamour or mystic note to a plain tale is bound to capture 
his or her audience. The success of certain melodramas and certain 
novels is only explicable on these grounds. The authors are con- 
fessedly not writing for educated people. Their methods are 
clumsy, inefficient, unreal, but neyertheless, like the poorest con- 
jurer at the village fair, they deceive all the time. The illusion is 
maintained; the readers or audience are carried out of themselves 
into another world, a stilted, unreal, and absurd world, but never- 
theless another world, and one that is capable of deceiving them 
with wide success; a standard of relatively high, often impossibly 
high, morality is reached and Art, once again in her lowest realm, 
has demonstrated her power to conquer Nature. Far be it from us 
to sneer at or belittle these miracles! These achievements are part 
of the history of art, and stand in line with the vivid drama of 
Savage races, the story-telling of early peoples, the miracle and 
moral play, the folk tales and so forth. Given an illiterate or a 
semi-literate audience then their demand for illusion that will satisfy 
their moral natures, at the expense may be of truth, reality, and 
spirituality, will be satisfied by some professor or other of the art 
of legerdemain. 

But it is here that the function of the critic comes in. It is for 
him to preach in and out of season the education of the people and 
to lay down certain principles that will give to those who are grow- 
ing literate a power of choice in literature. It must be remembered 
that criticism is no new thing. Each literary age is apt to think that 
it invented the science of criticism. But Mr. Matthew Arnold and 
his forerunner, Sainte Beuve, were neither the first of critics nor 
will they be the last. Criticism is the everlasting bonfire that from 
age to age destroys with cheery glow the transient literature of the 
world. The real literature of each age has come through the heat 
untarnished and cleansed. The rest has been destroyed thoroughly 
and for ever. The efforts of libraries to preserve the veritable texts 
of deat books lead merely to the preservation of mummies whose 
shape and clothing indicate the manners of a dead age. The 
vitality of such books, if they ever had any, has been destroyed by 
the cleansing flames of conscious or unconscious criticism. Where 
is the bulk of literature, vast we dare not doubt, of which the Iliad 
and the Odyssey are almost the solitary survivors? In the case of 
the literature of ages when men committed sagas to memory and the 
preservation of a text depended on the accurate handing down of the 
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text from mind to mind through many generations, in the case of 
such literature we have conscious criticism of the most intense kind. 
Work that did not reply to the mental and spiritual demands of the 
most acute minds of successive generations was destroyed effec- 
tively by the definite refusal to commit to memory unreal and dead 
products of thought. In the case of the enormously voluminous 
mystical literature of the Middle Ages we see a parallel instance. It 
died with extraordinary rapidity. The criticism of minds that were 
above all things alive to spiritual realities destroyed as with fire 
mystical books that did not shine with the sunlight of love and hope. 
So to-day the de Imitatione Christi stands with one or two other 
books in solitary splendour, the relics that criticism has left un- 
touched out of an almost endless library of manuscripts. The same 
process we see at work in our midst to-day. It is a melancholy and 
yet a wholesome thing to wander through one of the vast libraries 
of England and to see the miles, so it seems, of shelves that shelter 
the dead novelists and poets of the last century. There they are, 
reduced to their only reality, the reality of paper, ink, and binding. 
It is the critical spirit of the public, not of the reviewers, that has 
cast the useless souls of those books into Gehenna. A nation may 
be deceived in literature as in politics, but not for very long. 

These reflections implicitly contain the true principles of literary 
criticism. The tireless destruction of manuscripts and books and 
sagas that has gone on since the first mutterings of art has been 
due to the appreciation, often delayed for a generation, of the 
truisms that a thing must be alive if it is to live; that to be alive 
involves an adherence to certain creative principles. To have the 
outward form of reality is not enough, and therefore a mere conquest 
of form in literature in no way ensures immortality. The literary * 
creation must touch a note in the human heart, the note that says: 
“This creation is of my kind. He is alive as much as I am alive; 
‘his passions, his hopes, his fears, his temptations are such as 
“mine are; his ideals are such as I would wish mine to be.’ The 
first creative principle in literature to be applied as a critical test is 
that the creation must be so real that the heart of the reader not only 
acknowledges, but demands kinship. 

The second creative principle relates to form. Form is an aspect 
of reality. Alone it does not give reality, but without it reality 
cannot exist for us. So in particular classes of literature form goes 
to the very heart of the literary effort. If the form fails the whole 
creation fails. This is the reason why some haunting melody 
becomes, on creation, in an instant and for ever an incorporate part 
of national life. It has touched the heart of the nation. It has been 
recognised as real and indispensable through its form. Complex 
that form may be, or simplicity itself : but simple or complex, it has 
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carried the heart of. ils Gredtdr, as it were, into the heart of every 
hearer. T herefore the critic must look at form in literature. Form 
is not enough in itself; ‘but it it is plain that the form is a vehicle 
tor reality, and-the only vehicle, then that form is a fundamental 
. fact. The „testing of form, is the hardest work of the critic. It is 
. not merely a, measuring of metres, a balancing of sentences, a 
detection or art or failure of art. It is the ascertainment of the fact 
whéther the author has used or has not used his special artistic form 
for the translation of his own personality, alive and real, into his 
prose or verse. Unless there is such a translation the form, however 
perfect, however beautiful, is valueless so far as immortality is 
concerned. It is this fact that makes parody so immensely valuable 
as a Critical force, that makes the pages of Punch one of the true 
critical elements of our time. The parody will show whether the 
form is essential or non-essential. In all the great writers form is 
the essential element in the translation of personality. It brings the 
heart of the author into touch with the heart of the reader. Dante, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare are all alive in the very structure of their work. 

A third though lesser critical test is nationality. An author 
must reveal not only a living creation, must not only make that 
creation instinct with his own personality, but must also inspire it 
with his own national life. There is no internationalism in 
literature, though the interchange of literature is one of the best 
solvents of national differences. But the latter fact shows that the 
national test of literature is one of the first moment. It is because 
the writing of a man or woman carries implicitly in it the life of his 
or her nation that the carrying of that writing over the national 
boundary makes for the inter-knowledge of two or more nations. 
The critic necessarily approaches with prejudice literary work of one 
nation that purports to come out of the heart of another nation. It 
is for this reason that translations are so rarely literature; that the 
Latin secular writings of the Middle Ages, purely non-national 
writings, were never literature. It is for this reason, too, that we 
may welcome from the literary point of view the modern intensifica- 
tion of the sense of nationalism. 

To-day, it is the duty of the critic of literature to apply all these 
tests, even if he also applies others, sternly and closely. It will 
help to cleanse literature of much rubbish; it will raise literary taste 
and enlarge the standard of life; and it will help, at a very critical 
moment in the history of culture when a semi-knowledge of letters 
has spread through the entire community, to throw open new gates 
to literature. We are standing on the confines of a new age in 
creative work, and it is necessary that from the first the soundest 
critical principles should be applied. 

J. E.G. DE M. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE ORGANISATION » OF EUROPE.” 


In these days when Sir Max Wacchierand other zealous, pacineis 
are striving to secure some measure of- -European unity, it is, of 
peculiar interest to turn back to the theory and practice of the Holy 
Alliance. No historian knows the diplomacy of the decade follow- 
ing the defeat of Napoleon better than Mr. Alison Phillips, -whose 
latest book derives real importance from its strong, clear thinking, 
and from the new material quarried in the archives of our Foreign 
Office. His volume, consisting of lectures recently delivered at 
Oxford, may be read with equal profit by scholars and the general . 
public. While rigidly scientific in treatment, he bears constantly 
in mind the relations of his theme to the hopes and fears, the ideals 
and achievements of our own era. 

After sketching the projects of European re-organisation from 
Henri IV. to Kant, the author introduces his readers to the instruc- 
tions given to a Russian envoy to Pitt in 1804 by the Emperor 
Alexander, the central figure and by far the most interesting per- 
sonality in the drama which this volume describes. The Tsar had 
studied the writings of Rousseau under the guidance of La Harpe, 
among them the exposition and criticism of the famous project of 
the Abbé de St. Pierre. In these instructions to Novosiltsov we 
find the leading ideas of the Holy Alliance ten years before its birth. 
The scheme became practical politics when Europe roused itself to 
overthrow Napoleon in 1813, and on the collapse of the Empire the 
rulers of Russia, Austria, and Prussia held the fate of the Continent 
in their hands. At the Congress of Vienna, the problems of Poland 
and Saxony brought the Allies within sight of war; but the danger 
was averted, and the bond received a religious consecration under 
the auspices of Mme. de Krudener, whose influence on the later 
years of the Tsar was not less potent than that of Czartorysky on the 
earlier. That the Holy Alliance was not absolutely omnipotent was 
due to the independence and courage of Castlereagh, whose sturdy 
common sense once more receives a striking tribute from Mr. 
Phillips. The wise policy of England was to support the Alliance 
as a means of keeping the Great Powers together and to oppose it 
when it desired to interfere in the internal affairs of other countries. 
Beginning as an expression of lofty idealism it degenerated into an 
engine of oppression when Alexander recanted his liberalism in 
1820 and surrendered his conscience into the keeping of Metternich. 
With the coercion of Naples and the French invasion of Spain it 


* (1) Confederation of Europe, by W. A. Phillips. Longmans, 1914. 
(2) Foundations of International Policy, by Norman Angell. Heinemann, 1QI4. 
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became impossible for England to remain even a sleeping partner in 
a firm of despots, and Canning’s dramatic recognition of the South 
American Republics tore asunder the veil of European unity. 
Things are getting back to a wholesome state again, he wrote; 
“every nation for itself and God for us all.” The Alliance had 
been shipwrecked on the eternal antagonism between the 
maintenance of the status quo and the realisation of natural and 
healthy ambitions. The moral of the story is that the Concert of 
Europe can only fulfil its true and noble destiny when the disputes 
between Powers, whether great or small, are settled not by the 
threats or armies of the interested parties, but by the cool discussions 
and the calm judgment of the arbitrators at The Hague. 

If the Holy Alliance teaches us what to avoid, it none the less 
emphasised the unity of Europe. Mr. Norman Angell's new 
volume of essays and addresses repeats and reinforces the doctrines 
with which his name is identified throughout the world, the 
economic oneness of civilised mankind, the law of dependence and 
interdependence, the folly and futility of war. The book is an 
eloquent pzan to the power of ideas, and he is never more effective 
than in describing the disappearance of baneful phenomena such as 
religious wars and the belief in witchcraft which were once 
universal. ‘‘ The history of civilisation,” he declares boldly, but 
with perfect truth, ‘‘is the history of the development of ideas.” 
His answer to the plea that men will never learn to subdue their 
passions to their reason is to point to the difference between 
primitive mankind and the civilisation, imperfect though it be, of 
to-day. His optimism is that of a student and a thinker as well as 
of an idealist, and is much needed in these cynical days. 


G. P. G. 
MR. BRANFORD’S INTERPRETATIONS AND 
FORECASTS. 


Mr. Victor Branford, in his introduction to this valuable book, 
tells us that— 


‘* Cities have awakened from slumber to self-consciousness 
: the call of the child is hearkened to as never perhaps before. 
The human child and the living city, are they not drawing near 
to the focus of evolutionary thought, as culminating expressions, 
the one of life individual and the other of life communitary? And 


* (1) Interpretations and Forecasts: A Study of Survivals and Tendencies in 
Contemporary Society, by Victor Branford, M.A., sometime Honorary Secretary of 
the Sociological Society. Messrs. Duckworth & Co. (price 7s. 6d. net). 

(2) Historical Plays, by Amice Macdonell. With illustrations by the Author. 
George Allen & Co. (price 6d. each net. The series 38. net). 

(3) Village Children’s Historical Play Society. Annual Report. Messrs. Adams 


Rye. 
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if so, then the adaptation of the city to the needs and potentialities 
of the child becomes again, for science as once for religion, the 
dominant preoccupation.’’ 


He notes that side by side with these facts we find Eugenics and 
Civics admitted into the scheme of sociological studies, and ‘‘ with 
“ this gospel of a Good Race, and this vision of the City Beautiful, 
“science may at length claim to complete its circle” and to 
concentrate “on human needs and social purposes.” Hence 
“there is opening before us a wealth of interpretations and fore- 
“casts,” and this book sets ferth some of these and shows us 
certain of the spiritual forces of science, philosophy, and religion 
acting in unison. The book, indeed, is a remarkable one, and, 
despite the difficulties offered by a preciousness of style that is 
unfamiliar to our generation, and by an excess of length and a dis- 
cursiveness almost inevitable when a series of studies, addresses, 
and papers are brought together to form a book, there is left upon 
the mind and personality of the reader a new sense of the dignity of 
manhood and a new hope for the regeneration of mankind in the 
co-operation of the activities of our time. Mr. Branford looks, and 
with no doubtful eye, for the re-integration of city life as that life 
was understood in the noblest days of past times, reinforced by the 
knowledge of our age. He exposes with relentless pen the dreadful- 
ness of our vast cities, though he clearly realises that modern 
tendencies show the way towards the light. He boldly and rightly 
adopts the Aristotelian attitude towards man: ‘ As citizen he is the 
“ noblest of animals; otherwise there is no animal so savage, 
“ sensual, and gluttonous.” But to-day we behold throughout the 
Western world ‘‘ from San Francisco to Salonika, from Bergen to 
‘‘ Buenos Ayres—the resurgence of cities and the renewal of civic 
“‘ideals.’’ Civics, the eldest of social sciences, has reappeared as 
the youngest, twin-born with Eugenics. To-day, the city, though 
it is so widely occupied with the activities of trade, art, pleasure, 
curative agencies, police, in forms that are not actively civic, yet 
still possesses two things that lay at the heart of the true medieval 
city, Religion and the Home. Extend, he says, the function of the 
housewife (to whom this book is a perpetual tribute) in the home to 
the whole city, ‘‘ and you have the task of the Bishop as the highest 
*“ expression of citizenship.” He dwells on “ the civic arrears 
““which now confront the Anglican Bishop,” but he realises quite 
insufficiently all that the Bishop of to-day is striving to do to fulfil 
the ideals of his book. Mr. Branford sets forth the position as he 
sees it in the following passage :— 


‘““ The plebeian of the mere ‘ town,’ the aristocrat and the pluto- 
crat of the mere ‘ West-End,’ the intellectual and the emotional 
of the artist and the student quarter, are each the imperfect citizen 
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of a fragment of a city. They inherit at best but a fraction of 
that social heritage, which a city as a whole embodies and 
transmits. At worst they are arrested under one or other of its 
burdens of accumulated evil. The perfect citizen is the one who, 
arising out of the people, comes into the experience and meaning of 
a day’s work, but receives also the heritage of play, of art and 
culture, of religion and public service from the other civic groups. 
Each individual approximates to full citizenship just in proportion 
as in organic growth he approaches the norm of his species, and 
in social function achieves an incorporation of the culture-heritage 
of his own occupation, with that of his city, and of both with the 
world-heritage of humanity. To correspond to and to realise these 
two ideals is the joint ambition of eugenics and civics.” 


Mr. Branford regards the city as ‘‘ the focus of a region which 

“ has its complement of ancillary towns and villages, each with its 

«own rural area.” Within this focus there should be an inner 
focus, the University, 

“ its organ of knowledge, of interpretation, of skilled application 

and vital synthesis. . . Lacking the vision of the University, 

the city becomes the breeding ground for all the tribe of charlatans, 

from patent-medicine men and palmists up to panacea-mongers, 

political, social, or religious. The University, having lost its 

ancient vision of the city, in its own way, suffers no less gravely.” 


But the city has, so to speak, an even more finally central spot 
than the University—the Cathedral, the representative place of the 
religious life of the city, the spot where the home, which is the unit 
of city life, finds its ‘‘ natural idealisation.’’ But we have to take 
into our conception of the New Jerusalem, not the University and 
the Cathedral only, but the library, the salon, the theatre, and the 
park, modern developments that are finding in America every form 
of encouragement. ‘‘ Modern science reinforces with added con- 
“ viction and increased resource the older conception of the city as 
‘concentrating and diffusing, throughout the community, a life 
‘ of the spirit, as the pulsing of the heart gathers and distributes 
“the life-blood of the individual.” Mr. Branford regards the 
Society of Eager Heart as “but one of many symptoms of a 
“ dawning era in which the drama may be destined to play as higha 
“ part as ever before in the making of a new spiritual aristocracy.” 
We recommend for consideration all that Mr. Branford has to say 
on the subject of the drama in his essay, ‘‘ The Sociologist at the 
“ Theatre.” For our own part we regard the drama as a force in 
the education of children that cannot be too much used. It was a 
great educational force in the Middle Ages, and will be so again. 
For this reason we desire to draw special attention in this place 
to the Village Children’s Historical Play Society, and to 
Miss Amice Macdonell’s very admirable and striking and suitably 
simple historical plays for children. The first series contain: 
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Alfred the Great, Robin Hood, The Armada, The Enterprise of the 
Mayflower; the second series contain, Saxon and Norman; Magna 
Charta and Edward III. (one-Act plays in one book); Caedmon, 
The Burghers of Calais, The Good Queen, The Crusaders. In 
addition, Miss Macdonell has given us other plays for children, 
including Saint George and Beowulf. We earnestly recommend 
the head teachers and managers of Elementary Schools to introduce 
the use of plays such as these, as a dramatic supplement to the 
teaching of history, into the schools. Beowulf, for instance, carries 
us back to the dawn of English life, and makes us really appreciate 
the forces that were even then moulding national life. Saint George 
again exhibits in vivid form the religious idealism that should lie 
at the heart of national unity. The final passage of this little play 
strikes its moral :— 
Sr. GEORGE: Lo, I unfurl my banner! In the hour of fear, 
and in the fiercest fight, lift up your eyes unto mine ensign. Now, 


onward for ever, to fight and to save! 
ALL: Now, onward for ever, to fight and to save! 


The play’s the thing to touch the conscience and awake the soul of 
the citizen. 

Mr. Branford looks back with longing eyes to the medizval man 
in comparison with the modern man. ‘‘ The former was a citizen, 
“a European, and a Christian; the latter is a politician, a 
“ nationalist, and an idolater.’’ That, of course, is poetry, and is 
only true in the poetical sense. In many ways the medieval 
citizen, especially in England, was an unpleasant person, dirty, 
dishonest, and diseased. It is his sense of citizenship that we want, 
not his unpleasing self. Mr. Branford draws out for us this noble 
sense of citizenship, and we believe that his book, with its high 
ideals as to education, social environment, and spiritual forces in 
social life, will do much to concentrate those forces of reform, those 
new developments and experiments, those new hopes and fears, 
‘aspirations, and desires that dignify our day. We have no pessi- 
mistic outlook on the future. We believe that the restlessness of 
our age foreruns a new and wonderful world. 


+ * + 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM BLAKE.* 


The fact that the poems of William Blake appear in the new and 
invaluable re-issue of Bohn’s Popular Library as well as from the 
Oxford Press, perhaps measures as well as anything can the 


*The Poetical Works of William Blake, edited with a prefatory Memoir by 
William Michael Rossetti. Bohn’s Popular Library. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd (price 
1s. net). Oxford University Press (price 1s. 6d.). 
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growing appreciation of a poet whose work at its best is poetry 
unalloyed. It is pains lost to look for the genealogy of genius. 
This son of a hosier and dissenter was born in London at a time 
(1757) when indifference to poetry, religion, and art were, perhaps, 
the most marked characteristics of a metropolis that was chiefly 
notable for ignorance, dirt, and licentiousness. The boy William 
Blake had little enough of book teaching of any sort. He was 
self-taught from the moment he had acquired the then rare arts of 
reading and writing. But hosiery and dissent had produced a 
genius, and, fortunately, the parents, and, in particular, the mother, 
as is so often the case with genius, gave the child his bent. The 
little fellow rambled into the then easily accessible country, and 
when he was ten was sent to an art school in the Strand. The boy 
instantly recognised the best work. Despite his century, he turnéd 
with unfailing instinct to the best Italian and German artists. He 
was ‘‘at ten years of age an artist, and at twelve a poet.’ Before 
he was fourteen he wrote, and thereby proclaimed himself an 
Elizabethan born out of due time, the song: 


“ How sweet I roamed from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 
Til I the Prince of Love beheld, 
Who in the sunny beams did glide. 


“ He showed me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow ; 
He led me through his gardens fair 
Where all his golden pleasures grow.” 


In those lines he struck the exact note of his best poems. About 
this time he was apprenticed to an engraver, and within three years 
produced the largest engraving that had up to that date been issued. 
In 1778 he was able to join the Antique School at the Royal 
Academy, and soon began to paint and engrave on his own account, 
and, becoming friends with Stothard, Flaxman, and Fuseli, to say 
the least, inspired them all. In 1780 he exhibited in the Royal 
Academy. In 1782 he married Catharine Sophia Boucher, who, 
illiterate at the date of the marriage, acquired under his tuition not 
only letters but some of his genius for art, and was, moreover, the 
best wife that a man of genius ever had. She died in 1831, surviv- 
ing her husband by four years. Their life was a long struggle 
with circumstances that refused to be wholly moulded by stubborn, 
unworldly genius. But, in fact, Blake wrung out of his environ- 
ment all that he needed, though this would scarcely have been 
possible with any other wife. There were no children. His poems 
and pictures were his gift to the world. Engraving was his means 
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of subsistence, and when the famous Songs of Innocence were 
ready in 1787 they were printed and published with rare designs as 
engravings by the author. Mrs. Blake did the binding and tinting. 
The pair formed a rare combination of industry and genius. 
Various poems—T he Book of Thel (1789), The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell (1790), The French Revolution (1791, his sole example 
of a book printed from type)—followed, and in 1794 came the 
Songs of Experience. Blake combined the Songs of Innocence 
and Experience, and sold these astounding engravings for varying 
sums from thirty shillings upwards. Wordsworth, with singular 
ineptness of insight, declared these poems to be the productions of 
“ great but undoubtedly insane genius.’”? The best of Words- 
worth’s lyric work is beyond all critical doubt if not inspired by, 
closely akin in spiritual revelation to, these poems that he regarded 
as tainted with insanity. Blake himself declared with respect to the 
engravers of his age: ‘‘ I am mad, or else you are so. Both of us 
“cannot be in our right senses. Posterity will judge by our 
“works.” It is, of course, the only test, and the so-called mad- 
man, the man who was transcendently unworldly, who trusted from 
day to day, who, kneeling with his wife, prayed to God for inspira- 
tion when the divine afflatus seemed to fail, the man who saw 
visions and dreamed dreams, his work is alive and fresh as morning 
dew to-day, while that of his competitors is either dead or lives only 
as representative of an age when culture jumped on stilts. 

But to defend Blake from the charge of madness is not to defend 
or excuse the infirmities of genius. It is impossible not to feel that at 
times with grim humour he traded on those infirmities, deliberately 
exaggerated them, and became an almost impossible trial to his 
friends. A different education would have eliminated traits of 
ingratitude and wildness of behaviour that are totally indefensible. 
He cultivated, there is no other word, peculiarities of behaviour 
and a pose that were, strictly speaking, ill-conditioned. A sense of 
humour, a desire to shock a generation which irritated the love of 
reality that lies behind all that is best in Blake, account for many 
of his eccentricities. And these were the more inexcusable as he 
was by nature polite, courteous, and retiring. His vast and 
brilliant intellectual power never received the advantages that even 
the eighteenth century could have given it, the advantages of 
scholarship that it gave to men like Bentley, Porson, Gibbon, and 
Reynolds. He was driven back upon himself, with, in many 
respects, the worst results. Loving beyond all things clarity, it 
was only on rare occasions that he attained perfect clarity of utter- 
ance. Where he did attain it his work stands out for all time. His 
spiritual history, his acute perception of spiritual forces around 
him from early childhood to the hour of his death, hampered his 
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utterance, since throughout life he was striving to utter the 
unutterable. The strict limitation of line engraving was his 
artistic salvation. It’enabled him to concentrate his mind in the 
same way that a strict training in scholarship or mathematics has 
helped other men of his type. What this concentration meant to 
us comes out for ordinary readers best in the poems that Words- 
worth, so dull in his many uninspired tracts of life, dubbed as 
insane. Continual work as an engraver and painter, with adequate 
encouragement from Thomas Butts, who, for thirty years, was a 
friend indeed to a very wayward genius, kept Blake within passable 
limits of conduct, and few men of Such genius have left such an 
output of artistic work. He never became well-to-do, despite his 
work, but want was avoided, and, in fact, the monetary side of 
things never occurred to him, and his wife had sufficient to support, 
her in the four years that she survived her husband. She is the 
real hero of the whole story of his life: a wonderful woman who 
gave her life to her husband and his work and his visions. 

To the public at large the Songs of Innocence and Experience 
appeal in a way that they did not appeal to William Wordsworth. 
Blake could ‘‘ Pipe a song about a Lamb ” in a way that every 
mother loves. No other poet has entered into the heart of childhood 
with such supreme success. Mr. Rossetti says of his paintings: 
“‘ The artist is a sub-creator: such most pre-eminently was Blake,” 
“‘ his vast imaginative appeal ” was supplemented by an utter love of 
truth and beauty. ‘‘ May God,” he said once to a child, ‘“ make 
“this world to you, my child, as beautiful as it has been to me.” 
He possessed a creative mind and subordinated all material to this. 
But in the case of a child he entered, in marvellous fashion, into 
the child’s personality. ‘‘ The Echoing Green ” gives us in perfect 
music the sound of voices from the green :— 


“ Till the little ones, weary, 
No more can be merry.”’ 


We read, with endless delight, ‘‘ Little Lamb who made thee,” and 


‘ Pretty, pretty robin! 
Under leaves so green 
A happy blossom 
Hears you sobbing, sobbing. 


Pretty, pretty robin, 
Near my bosom.” 


and the ‘‘ Laughing Song,” 


“ When May and Susan and Emily 
- With their sweet round mouths sing ‘ Ha ha he;’”’ 
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‘the wonderful ‘‘ Cradle Song,” the not less wonderfùl 5 Divine 
“Image” 


“ For Mercy has a human heart ; 
Pity, a human face ; 
And Love, the human form divine : 
And Peace, the human dress.’ 


Holy Thursday describes the charity children in “St. |. Paul’s, and 
should be known by heart by every educational thinker :— 


‘Oh, what a multitude they seemed, these flowers of London town! 
Seated i in companies they sit, with radiance all their own. 
The hum of multitudes was there, but multitudes of lambs, 
Thousands of little boys and girls raising their innocent hands.’ 


<The wonderful poem Night, describing how the Lion lies down and 
guards the Lamb, is exquisite beyond compare, while who once 
having read can ever forget 


‘I have no name; 
I am but two days old,’ 
What shall I call thee? 
‘ I happy am, 
Joy is my name.’ 
Sweet joy befall thee! ” 


To begin quoting Blake is to quote endlessly. The Songs of 
Experience bring us back to our social duties; the keen, cold mind 
that lay behind the Blakian raptures knew that the future lies with 
the efforts of man. The second Holy Thursday is, again, a word 
for the educationalist :— 


“Is that trembling cry a song? 
Can it be a song of joy? 
And so many children poor? 
It is a land of poverty ! ” 


And it still is for many ‘‘ multitudes of lambs,” a land of poverty 
after a century of effort. But the Songs of Experience give us that 
marvellous poem, The Tiger :— 


“ Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye < 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did He smile, His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb, make thee? ”’ 


and another Cradle Song almost unequalled in literature. But it 
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was in the Milton, published in 1804 that the crowning touch, the 
higher unity that combines the Songs of Innocence and Experience, 
was given us :— 


“ Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire ! 
Bring me my spear: O clouds unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


“I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 


One can imagine of the man that wrote these poems that at the age 
of four he saw God, and that at the age of seventy, ‘‘ just before he. 
‘“ died, his countenance became fair, his eyes brightened, and he 
“ burst out into singing of the things he saw in heaven.” Oh, for 
one touch of William Blake now in this year of grace 1914! 


* * * 


SHAKESPEARE PERSONALLY.* 


In this brilliant volume, adequately edited by Miss Masson, we 
have the substance of a course of lectures on Shakespeare, 
delivered by her father, Professor Masson, year after year with 
ceaseless revisions and additions in Edinburgh University during 
the thirty years from 1865 to 1895. The lectures as here printed 
“‘may therefore be regarded as containing the substance of his 
“life-long study of, and thoughts concerning, Shakespeare.” 
Work of such modelled care, coming from a mind that combined 
profound literary insight, notable literary and psychological 
enthusiasm with singular felicity of expression, is of rare and 
permanent value. Professor Masson’s mind was literally saturated 
with the phenomena presented by the great dramatist’s personality 
and works, and we may say without exaggeration that there have 
been few critics who have so entirely identified themselves with the 
broad humanism that is the real significance of the word Shakespeare 
to the world. The entire sanity of Professor Masson’s outlook 
is undeniable; his analysis of the poet’s personality as exhibited 
in the psychology of these works is not less remarkable than the 
synthesis by which that evasive personality is reconstructed from 
the available external and internal evidence. But there is one 
criticism that we are compelled to make on this re-integration of 


anid 4d Personally, by David Masson. Edited and arranged by Rosaline 
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the poet’s personality, though we make it with hesitation and much 
deference. It is this: Professor Masson extracts from the works, 
from the ‘‘ recurrences and fervours’’ that can be traced some- 
times simultaneously in the plays and poems, a wonderfully con- 
sistent philosophy of life and of the world-drama. This consistency 
is demonstrated with all the fervour of a man who, believing that 
he has visualised in spiritual fashion the real Shakespeare, projects 
himself within the ambit, so to speak, of that personality and 
enunciates the law of its being. But, all the same, we do not accept 
the result, and we believe thgt the very devotion, immense study, 
and poetic vision that Professor Masson brought to his task misled 
him. He insists that the poet’s cosmology involves the unreality 
of this present universe :— 


“We have seen the extreme vividness of his conception of 
nature and life with his postulate of a demonic or supra-and-infra 
human element somehow interwoven with it; we have seen his 
ease and delight in flinging this vivid world back to any past point 
in its history and treating it as so very much the same wherever 
we have cognizance of it, that, though it takes many centuries to 
measure its span, it is one thing really; we have seen also the 
substantial rectitude of his ethical interpretation of the world and 
desire for its rule; and we have seen that his interpretation of it 
and desires about it, did not remain constant, but underwent 
changes from a lighter and less definite to a sterner and graver. 
These have, however, been but hints as to his notion of the relation 
of this world of Nature and human history as a whole to any under- 
lying, originating, environing, and for ever persisting Reality. 
Now, all through his plays, lighter and graver, from first to last, 
what is to be found in Shakespeare on this subject is a latent or 
proclaimed sense of the phantasmagoric character, the evanescence, 
the non-solidity, the non-reality after all of everything that now 
exists, at least in the forms that seem so vivid and real tous. In all 
the more serious plays, historic or tragic, he contrives to convey the 
idea that what is going on with such hurry and tumult, such a 
fulness of life, such vast human energy, melts away and disappears 
and rests on a flooring of evanescent beams. So with the historic 
world collectively ; it isa vast spectacular something within a film ; 
the film may and will burst ; how did the spectacle originate, and 
what will survive of it?” 


The philosophical insight of this very important passage is un- 
deniable, but we do not for a moment accept the conclusion, which 
is really based on the dreamy and artistically wonderful world- 
thoughts of The Tempest. The immortality of man, of the soul 
presented to us in this universal theatre, was a basic conception 
with the d¥amatist. The reality of love, beauty, justice, self- 
sacrifice, and truth are fundamental facts with Shakespeare. All 
else may vanish when all-devouring death abolishes the body and 
the earthly thoughts; but these things do not vanish ; personality and 
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the inter-relations of personality are eternal. It is only evil and 
the corruptions of evil that vanish away. 

However, the whole question is too large to argue in full-dress 
fashion here and now. But we believe it to be dangerous to attempt 
to read into the personality of Shakespeare a cosmological out- 
look of a complete kind such as Aristotle or Plato or Berkeley or 
Kant might have evolved. Shakespeare was primarily a dramatist, 
and evolved a certain scheme of life, morals, and hope from his 
wide experience of mankind. It was not a philosophy; it was, in 
a sense, accidental ; it never exhibited itself as a general whole in 
the mind of the poet. As to what that scheme is, some may hold 
one view, some another; but on the whole it seems clear that 
it was a scheme of life largely based on the old Catholic view of 
Christianity that undoubtedly secured Shakespeare’s sympathy, 
but also based on that profound belief in the ultimate goodness of 
humanity, which is one reason that Shakespeare commands a 
universal audience. 

We have only dealt with one of the issues raised in this book, and 
truly it is the only issue with which we disagree. The able way 
in which the known facts as to the life of the poet are marshalled 
is quite notable. None can reasonably doubt after reading this 
book that the poet was a Warwickshire man who achieved by his 
supreme genius both worldly and super-worldly success. Professor 
Masson summarises the results of his examination of the external 
evidence in a few paragraphs that clearly exhibit the poet’s 
character :— 


“* Shakespeare’s life, from the time of his arrival in London, and 
thence onward to the end, was one of great literary industry. . . . 
Shakespeare’s life was characterised by singular pecuniary prudence 
and success, and by a high degree of their usual accompaniment, 
care for worldly respectability. . . . Shakespeare’s enormous 
literary popularity had begun in his own lifetime. . . . Shake- 
speare was personally very popular, of reputation for upright 
character, very genial in society, and with at least an occasional 
peculiarity in his conversation that attracted attention and amaze- 
ment. . . . Shakespeare must have been characterised by an 
unusual non-obtrusiveness, non-opinionativeness on public affairs, or 
habitual abstinence from particular criticism of his contemporaries, 
nay, even by an elusiveness in this respect ; a shyness of publicity.” 


All this is true, and it is not at all improbable that time will give 
us more documentary evidence that will enlarge these points. 
There is, indeed, already evidence that he was a man who stood 
strictly on his legal rights, and was at times a little resentful of 
laughter and unjust criticism. However that may be, this book 
gives us a wonderful picture of the greatest of the world’s 
humanists. 
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THE AUSTRIAN OFFICER.* 


This description of life in the Austrian cavalry, drawn from 
individual experience, gives a vivid picture of the many 
nationalities of which the Austrian Army is composed. German 
heavy cavalry, light Hungarian Hussars, agile mountaineers, stolid 
Slav infantry, Croatians and Ruthenians, with half-a-dozen more, 
are all united in devotion to the Habsburg Empire, vying with each 
other in discipline and valour. To this add the strong bond of the 
common faith, and the soldierly ideal of which Schiller wrote, 
“ Higher than life stands honour.” Alien names abound on the 
Army rolls, especially English, Irish, and Scotch, who were 
attracted to this brilliant service. There are stories of gallant deeds 
against the Turks in the sixteenth century ; against Napoleon, from 
whom the chivalrous tribute is recorded, ‘‘ Who has not seen the 
“ Austrians at Aspern, has seen nothing great ’’; and of the Austro- 
Prussian and Italian campaigns of the nineteenth century. Many 
of the later stories are first-hand and might have been written of 
English cadets and officers with the love of fun and adventure which 
makes all young soldiers kin. The discipline was very severe— 
forty-eight hours in chains for a bottle of supposed perfume, really 
petroleum, seems excessive to our modern ideas ; the result was men 
as hard as iron, and the survival of the fittest. Nowa more merciful 
system obtains, without diminishing the old enthusiastic love for 
the Kaiser and the Army. The care of the commanding officers 
for the moral and physical good of their men, was not incompatible 
with the discipline which in these easy-going days seems terrific. 
Education in the Neustadt, the great military academy, was of 
Spartan severity. The cadets rose at five in summer and six in 
winter, washed in marble troughs with ice-cold water, then came 
breakfast, for which fifteen minutes was allowed, of black bread and 
cold water drunk out of copper cups on chains; study at seven a.m., 
comprising thirty-six subjects, all of them obligatory, with German, 
French, Italian, Hungarian, and Bohemian languages thrown in! 
Dinner at 12.30. The only recreation a march in the magnificent 
park. More study in the afternoon, with a break and black bread 
for refreshment; supper at 8 p.m., and bed ato. A régime, as the 
authoress remarks, not likely to produce ‘‘ molly-coddles or 
“ epicures.”’ 

Much in this book is drawn from that of Ritter Griindorf, whose 
accuracy is vouched for. The object of Madame de Longgarde in 
portraying the gallant soldiers who place their pride of calling far 
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above ease and wealth, has certainly been attained, and her book 
will be read with pleasure by the soldiers of other nations, as well 


as by her own. 
C. R. ve H. 


EDUCATION, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 


Professor Monroe may be warmly congratulated upon the com- 
pletion, by the publication of the fifth volume, of the comprehensive 
Cyclopedia, which he has edited with the assistance of a large 
number of collaborators. There are signs here and there that the 
careful reading of the proofs has failed somewhat; but, on the 
whole, the standard of the volume is well in advance of its 
predecessors. Moreover, the range from Polytechnics to Zwingli 
covers a most interesting series of articles. The historical contri- 
butions of Mr. Leach and Professor Foster Watson again attract 
attention. Among those of the former may be noted ‘‘ Reforma- 
“tion,” “ Rugby School,’ ‘‘ School,” ‘‘ Winchester College,” 
“ Women’s Higher Education,” “ William of Wykeham,” and 
“ York School”; while the latter’s contributions include 
“Seamanship,” ‘‘ Travelling as Education,” “ Vernacular,” and 
“‘ Writing.’ Professor Coe has a thoughtful article upon 
Religious Education, of which he defines the aim to be “to 
“produce religious men and women. To this end it must 
““ guide the growth of moral character, not merely inform the 
‘“ understanding.’ Insufficient attention is given to two points: 
{1) The educational value of the attachment of the child to a 
religious community of a larger size than the family; and (2) 
the contribution, at least in this country, of the religious bodies 
to the problems connected with vocational education. Professor 
Coe also provides an article upon Sunday Schools, with an his- 
torical introduction. He does not appreciate the extent to which 
the failure of the clergy to comply with the provisions of the 
Prayer Book in respect to catechising prepared a vacant place for 
the Sunday School, and to this day many regard it as an inferior 
substitute for the fulfilment of that duty. Other articles dealing 
with religious subjects include ‘‘ Roman Catholic Church,” 
“* Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,” and ‘‘ Theological 
“ Education.” Another side of school life is touched in such articles 
as ‘‘School as a Social Centre,” ‘‘ Social Settlements,” and 
“ Vacation Schools.” In directions such as the last where 
development has been fairly rapid in the last few years the informa- 
tion occasionally seems to be out of date, as is almost inevitable in 
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a work of this character, though the historical record and descrip- 
tion of aims and objects remain of permanent value. In addition to 
the historical articles the chief value of the Cyclopzedia as a com- 
prehensive work of constant assistance for reference may be 
considered to be in the articles which gather together information 
from a number of sources rarely found in juxtaposition. Examples 
may readily be found by turning over a few pages, but “ Education 
“among Primitive Peoples’? may be mentioned, and ‘‘ Pupil’s 
* Rights,” though marred by several impossible references. 
Such blemishes, however, do not invalidate the strong claim of the 
Cyclopedia to be found in any collection of books used by those 
who are concerned with the great and noble work of training the 
future citizens of the English-speaking nations. 
i C. E. A. B. 
2+ +<___. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. Michael H. M. Wood, in his volume entitled ‘ A Father in God,” 
describes ‘‘ the Episcopate of William West Jones, D.D., Archbishop of 
“Capetown and Metropolitan of South Africa, 1874-1908 ° (Messrs. 
Macmillan, price 18s. net). The work was commissioned by the present 
Archbishop of Cape Town, the late Earl Nelson (whose interest in the 
South African Church went back as far as 1847), and others. The 
volume traces in considerable detail the history of the Episcopate in 
South Africa. We have here ‘‘ the first complete historical survey of that 
protracted conflict for the liberties of the Church,” the constitutional 
struggle that began on the death in 1872 of Robert Gray, the first 
Metropolitan. The elective assembly of clergy and laity under Canons 
passed at the Provincial Synod of 1870 being unable to decide on one 
name for the vacant Metropolitan Chair nominated two men, Dr. Merri- 
man and Dr. Badnall, in the belief that under the Canon the Bishops of 
the Province would have to select one. But the Bishops announced that 
the first, then Bishop of Grahamstown, had withdrawn his name. A 
new assembly and nomination was therefore necessary. The assembly 
delegated the appointment to the Archbishop of Canterbury and two 
others, with the request that the consecration might be in England. 
They selected William West Jones, then vicar of Summerstown. But a 
new difficulty arose. Sir Randall Palmer advised that the Archbishop 
could not consecrate without requiring the Oath of Canonical Obedience, 
and this was inconsistent with the Church Law in South Africa. But 
the difficulty was at last got over by the signature of documents before 
the consecration by which the Archbishop agreed ‘‘ not to recognise in 
“ the Archbishop of Canterbury any jurisdiction, power, and authority 
“t over the See of Cape Town inconsistent with the full Metropolitan 
“ rights of the said See.” Thus the full independence of this free 
Episcopal Church was recognised and Dr. Jones was consecrated in 
Westminster Abbey on May 17th, 1873. It was the beginning of a long 
and notable Episcopate covering stirring years when a great sub- 
continent was in the making. Mr. W. H. Hutton, in his introduction to 
the book, declares that it ‘‘ will take its place permanently among the 
“* ecclesiastical records of the British dependencies : certainly it deserves 
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to do so for its candour, accuracy, lucidity, and courage.” ‘The Arch- 
bishop was trusted and loved on all sides, and not least by Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. Mr. Hutton tells us, as indeed this whole work of the late 
Archbishop chaplin tells us, of ‘‘ his sanity and sound judgment,” ‘his 
‘consistent and unbroken ” life. Mr. Hutton, after drawing attention 
to the fact that whenever Dr. West Jones revisited Oxford, the 
University always had a very warm heart for him, adds : ‘‘ Such men are, 
‘indeed, the best founders of the Church. Truly eloquence, inspiring 
““ enthusiasm, masterful statesmanship, attractive originality, are not the 
“only qualities which make men leaders when a new country is to be 
“‘ settled in the faith and fear of God. There is also, and it is at least as 
‘‘ efficient, a potent force in humility ang quietness and confidence. And 
“ that force belonged to the Archbishop whose life and work are told in 
‘this book. Of such as he it is indeed true that when, with the 
‘* Divine blessing, they rest from their labours, their works do follow 
‘f them, here on earth, where others enter into the fruit of their toil, 
‘““and where, beyond these voices, there is peace.” 
* * * 


To write the history, or at any rate, to accumulate the material for 
the history, of a famous church, is surely one of the duties of the incum- 
bent, and for this reason it is surprising that the history of ‘ St. 
‘‘ Margaret’s, Westminster : the Church of the House of Commons ” 
(Messrs. Smith, Elder, price 7s. 6d. net: 16 page illustrations) has 
been left unwritten in adequate form (for Mr. M. Walcott’s work of 
1847 and that of Mr. W. Bardwell, of 1878, were slight productions) 
until this year, the tercentenary of the association of the Church with 
the House of Commons. The work has been performed by Mr. H. F. 
Westlake, the Custodian and Minor Canon of Westminster Abbey, to 
whom Dr. Henson entrusted a mass of notes on the subject, collected by 
him before he passed from Westminster to Durham. Mr. Westlake has 
also had the advantage of the vast catalogue of documents relating to 
Westminster, compiled by Mr. J. E. Smith, F.S.A. A tradition of some 
substance carries back the foundation of the church to the days of 
Edward the Confessor, but St. Margaret of Antioch seems to have been 
unknown in England before the Crusades, and Mr. Westlake is not 
prepared at present to carry the history behind the mid twelfth century. 
The church, other than the great chancel (which was rebuilt by Abbot 
Wenlock towards the end of the fourteenth century) was rebuilt by the 
parishioners and merchants of the wool staple in the reign of Edward I. 
By the end of the fifteenth century the church was ruinous again. The 
south aisle was rebuilt about the year 1500 by Mary, the widow of Lord 
Chief Justice Billing, and shortly afterwards, by the joint efforts of the 
parishioners and Abbot Islip, the rest of the church was rebuilt and the 
tower added. It is interesting to note that the workmen engaged con- 
tributed liberally to the cost. ‘‘ Redeman, the master mason, returned 
“his wages as regularly as he received them, while smaller gifts came 
‘from the other masons, the chalk men, the smith, the plumber, and 
“‘ the carpenter.” Before 1540, when the Reformation reached West- 
minster, the church had become a thing of beauty within and without. 
‘“ The Abbot, as Rector of the parish, took the tithe, and was respon- 
‘ sible for the services. . . the ministering priest was called chaplain, 
‘‘ curate, or minister until the year 1841, when the Rectory was separated 
‘‘ from the Abbey.” In Appendix B to the book, we have a list of the 
clergy attached to St. Margaret’s from the time of Henry III. The 
list is, unfortunately very incomplete. The first Rector was Dr. Milman; 
Dr. Farrar became Rector in 1876; Dr. Henson, who was appointed in 
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1900, held the living till last year. It is interesting to note that Thomas 
Spratt, a famous Vicar of Greenwich and Bishop of Rochester, was 
Curate in 1683. Mr. Westlake gives us an interesting series of chapters 
dealing with the history of the church from the Reformation to the 
Restoration (together with an important chapter on the Churchwardens’ 
accounts), with its relationship to the Religious Guilds, with the part it 
played in the sad history of the Plague ; with its post-Reformation con- 
nection with the Abbey. On Sunday, April 17th, 1614, the House of 
Commons, for the first time in its official capacity, received the Holy 
Communion. Previous to that date the Lower House had used the 
Abbey or the Temple Church ; since that date St. Margaret’s has been 
the Church of the Commons. ‘‘ {he bells still ring: according to ancient 
‘custom when a new Speaker is formally admitted to office ; the maces 
“still mark the seats reserved for the House when it is in Session; 
“ baptisms which take place in St. Stephen’s Chapel, within the House, 
‘are recorded in the Registers of St. Margaret’s; the banns of its 
*« members are there published, and the church has on many occasions 
‘‘ been the scene of the last solemn rites of those who have passed 
“ beyond the strife of party ; and here the House assembled officially to 
‘“ share in the national mourning when the late King Edward was carried 
‘to his rest. It is hardly too much to say that the continued attendance 
‘‘ of the House at St. Margaret’s is an outward and visible sign of the 
“ national recognition of religion.’’ 
* + * 

Mr. Austin Smyth, Librarian of the House of Commons, gives us in 
‘The Composition of the Iliad’’ (Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., 
price 6s. net), ‘‘ an essay on a numerical law in its structure ’’; in other 
words, he endeavours to prove ‘‘ that the Iliad of Homer at one time 
‘‘ consisted of 13,500 lines, neither more nor less, divided into 45 sections 
‘* of 300 verses each, with major divisions after the fifteenth and thirtieth 
“of these; from which it follows that the remaining 2,193 verses, which 
“appear in our present texts, are more recent additions and ought to be 
“removed.” The length of Dante’s Comedy is fixed. It would be 
possible to detect any addition whatsoever, but this suggestion as to the 
Iliad comes with the sense of newness. Mr. Smyth begins by asking, in 
view of the fact that writing was uncommon in the Homeric age, 
‘‘ whether there might not be found in the Homeric poems some artificial 
‘aid to their preservation in the memory of man. The simplest of such 
“aids is that of number.” Mr. Smyth thinks that the lengths that he 
claims to have discovered and for which he certainly shows a primå facie 
case, form in relation, ‘‘ an instrument which, whether it was designed- 
“or not to preserve the purity of the poem, might enable us to fix the 
‘extent of its interpolation after a time when the law of composition 
‘‘was either forgotten or ceased to be observed, and to mark down in 
‘“ most cases with practical certainty the interpolated lines.’’ Of course, 
one approaches a brand new theory of this sort with the most profound 
suspicion. Indeed, new theories in these days, when Baconians and 
others have run theories to death, hardly receive fair treatment. There 
is a tendency to assume that any theorist, especially with a numerical 
scheme, is a wild Baconian and so to have done with him. But certainly 
the Smyth theory of the Iliad seems to apply to Book I., which, if we 
omit the passage relating to the Lapithae (regarded as an interpolation 
by Dr. Leaf), falls into two cantos of 300 lines each; The Catalogue of 
the Ships (302 lines, of which two are possibly spurious) is regarded as 
Canto IV., and Mr. Smyth proceeds to exhibit his theory now with ease 
and now again with strenuous effortsof transpositions and excisions. The 
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whole theory is too technical for reproduction here; it may be sound ; 
the analogy of the Divine Comedy makes one feel that it is quite possibly 
sound ; and yet the fact that so fundamental a thesis has never been 
suspected before, creates a feeling of suspicion not unlike, we are ashamed 
to say in the presence of a Fellow of Trinity, our suspicions of various 
theories as to the late Lord Verulam. The arithmetical method frightens 
one. The theory is, we admit, attractive, and here and there extra- 
ordinarily fortunate or successful, but we are not certain, and shall not 
be certain, until we have applied similar tests for Cantos to great poems 
like Paradise Lost, which we know were not written in Canto form. If 
such tests by a reasonable amount of transpositions and rejections of 
suggested interpolations give us Cantps in Paradise Lost we shall not 
accept the Smyth theory. Coincidence goes so far in literary analysis that 
we shall at any rate suspend our judgment until Dr. Leaf has expressed 
his view. The fact that he believes that the form of the Iliad is the 
result of growth, and that we cannot find the original form by the 
removal of certain corruptions and interpolations, will not prevent his 
giving us a reasoned opinion on the whole question now raised by the 
Librarian of the House of Commons. 


> 2+e m@_ — 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


We must note the publication by the Oxford University Press 
(Humphrey Milford, price 1s. 6d. net), of an admirably printed edition of 
Charles Kingsley’s poems (1848—1870). The virility of his work, and 
the sheer poetry of some of it, is always notable. ‘‘ The Three Fishers ” 
all know ; ‘‘ The Sands of Dee ” is unforgettable ; but there are many 

ms less well-known, that are hardly less admirable. He wrote a 
good deal better hexameters than Clough, as his musical ‘‘ Andromeda ”’ 
proves, while his play ‘‘ The Saint’s Tragedy,” will attract many. This 
volume gives us, too, F. D. Maurice’s preface to the play, and that will 
attract all lovers of that great man. 

* + * 


With May Week in view beyond the present discontents of triposes, 
it is good to call attention to a book full of Cambridge delights, published 
last year : Mr. Charles Tennyson’s ‘‘ Cambridge from Within ” (Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus, price 7s. 6d. net), delightfully illustrated by Mr. 
Harry Morley. Mr. Tennyson has his merry gibe against the sister 
University—‘‘ Oxford and its ingenious and elaborate conspiracy 
“ against fortune ’’—and goes on to declare that, ‘‘ though Cambridge 
“ studies less philosophy than Oxford, though she stands not cramped in 
“a steaming valley, but in a wide place, swept and purged by every 

-‘‘ wind of heaven, yet she breeds more philosophy and a more passive 
“ spirit in her children.” He goes on to declare that, despite the fact 
of a more notable modesty in appearance, and a more democratic fishing- 
net, ‘‘ Cambridge is less of the world than Oxford, and more definitely 
‘fof the past.’’ It is quite true. Oxford is more selfish, more self- 
absorbed, more engaged in looking after her own than is the case with 
Cambridge. Cambridge certainly lacks a little of the peculiar ‘‘ culture”? 
that Oxford gives to her elect, while Oxford likewise lacks the 
thoroughness of Cambridge research. Probably Mr. Tennyson would 
not admit all this, but we quite agree with him that Cambridge is ‘‘ more 
‘* definitely of the past.” Mr. Tennyson gives us what to Cambridge 
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men, seems almost incommunicable, a real feeling of the inner life of 
Cambridge. It is true that it is rather from the point of view of Eton 
and King’s and Trinity, but he tries to represent the smaller colleges, 
and anyway gives the common note of all the colleges. The chapter on 
Dons is amazingly amusing, and almost true. It is not true, of course, 
that ‘‘ the old race of Dons ” has totally disappeared. There are several 
strange survivals at both universities. It is not true, either, to say that 
few of the Fellows go into the Combination Room after hall ; moreover, 
Mr. Tennyson fails to draw a picture of the married don hurrying home 
to his family. It would be not less delightful than these pen-sketches of 
the classical lecturer, the mathematical expert, and the world-famous 
Orientalist, all largely drawn frqm life. We miss certain gibes that 
might have been given us, but no doubt they remained undelivered in 
view of the fact that this book is largely read by Oxford men, in search 
of lessons in University life. 
# * * 


Mr. Vernon F. Storr, in his capacity as Research Fellow of University 
College, Oxford, has given the world, in his substantial and learned 
volume entitled ‘‘The Development of English Theology in the 
“ Nineteenth Century, 1800-1860 ’’ (Messrs. Longmans, price 12s. 6d. 
net), an instalment of the work that he has set before him. When he has 
carried the work down to 1g00 (including, we hope, the theological develop- 
ments in the English Colonial system), he will indeed have produced a 
magnum opus. Mr. Storr’s breadth of view may be gathered from these 
sentences: ‘‘ The Bible, or the Christian Creed as the summary of 
‘“ truth taught in the Bible, may well be taken as a body of authoritative 
“truth. But that authority must be used in a rational manner. It is not 
“an authority above reason, which reason has no right to criticise. The 
‘“ sanctity of a creed is not, as some would have it, the sanctity of a 
“thing taboo.’’? But, of course, the real difficulty is where we are to 
stop. Do we move on to “ Fichte’s clever cut at God Himself ”? Mr. 
Storr says that ‘‘ the authority of the Founder of the Christian religion, 
‘‘ though very real, and for the believer invested with the quality of 
“‘ divinity, is not one which can never be critically examined.” But of 
course, this depends on what is meant by criticism. Textual criticism 
may, of course, be used to ascertain the statements made by our Lord. 
But when that statement is ascertained, and is specific with one meaning 
only, can the statement be whittled away by “‘ higher criticism ”? That 
is the real problem which we have to face, and the results of the 
“higher,” as opposed to “‘ textual ” criticism up to our time, make us 
a little afraid of critical examination. The volume concludes with 
“ Essays and Reviews,” and takes us to the fringe of this important 
problem. 

+ * * 

Mr. A. C. Benson has given us an interesting psychological essay, or 
rather series of essays, entitled ‘‘ Where no Fear was: a book about 
“ Fear ” (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price 6s. net). He feels that it is not the 
worst experiences of life that maim or hurt us ; ‘‘ but there is one thing 
‘‘ which seems to me to have always and invariably hampered and 
‘“ maimed me whenever I have yielded to it, and I have often yielded to 
‘it; and that is Fear.” Psychologically, this is absolutely true. The 
fear of the unknown is the beginning of sorrow. The unexpected danger 
is often almost welcomed. It is not met with fear, as Mr. Benson proves 
by striking personal experiences. It is the fear of the thing that never 
happens that eats out the heart. But the “ fearful temperament ” has ' 
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its advantages, for it creates adaptability to environment. We read here 
of ‘‘ fears ” of childhood, of boyhood, youth, middle-age, age; fear of 
life. The experiences of certain famous writers, such as Johnson, are 
discussed. Mr. Benson concludes that ‘‘ We use life best when we live 
“it eagerly, exulting in its fulness and its significance, casting ourselves 
‘into strong relations with others, drinking in beauty, making high 
“ music in our hearts.” If we fear to see ourselves as we are, if we have 
“ the fear of fearlessness,” we are shutting out truth and God. The book 
is worthy of real study, and is an excellent example of Mr. Benson’s 
quiet prose style. 
* * * 

Mr. Norwood Young, in ‘‘ Napoleon in Exile: Elba’’ (Stanley Paul 
& Co., price 21s. net), gives us a full acfount of the eleven months ‘‘ from 
“ the entry of the Allies into Paris on the 31st March, 1814, to the return 
“ of Napoleon from Elba and his landing at Golfe Jouan on the 1st March, 
1815.” On January 25th, 1814, Napoleon left his wife and son at Paris 
to fight his penultimate campaign, one of the finest of all his campaignse 
When that failed, the Treaty of Fontainebleau made Napoleon the 
Sovereign ruler of Elba, and he arrived in his kingdom on May 3rd, 1814. 
Louis XVIII. broke all the money clauses of the treaty relating to the 
Bonaparte family, while Napoleon kept to the last detail his side of the’ 
bargain, and gave up to France her crowns and his private fortunes. 
But, then, Napoleon was a gentleman by nature, and Louis XVIII. was 
not. This is a volume of some considerable value, full of useful illustra- 
tions. The chapter on the iconography of Napoleon at Elba by Mr. 
A. M. Broadley, greatly adds to the value of the book. 

i * * * 


Mr. Thomas Fletcher Royds, in producing his volume on ‘‘ The 
“ Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Virgil ” paige B. H. Blackwell; 
London, Simpkin Marshall, price 3s. 6d. net), has not only produced ‘‘a 
“ Naturalist’s Hand-Book to the Georgics,” but a volume of profound 
learning and singular charm, which throws light on problems of 
importance both to the scholar and the scientist. Mr. Warde Fowler, 
a specialist in the lore of Virgil’s birds, has declared that the apprecia- 
tion of Virgil ‘‘ is to me one of the things which make life most worth 
“ living,” and adds ‘‘ that there is no other Latin poet who felt in the 
‘* same degree the beauty and the mystery of animals.” Mr. Fowler says, 
in his preface to the book, that Mr. Royds unconsciously feels ‘‘ the 
“ life of the animals just as Virgil felt them.” After such commenda- 
tion, this book should have the best of public attention. 

* * * 


We must record the publication, with the intention of dealing with 
the whole work later, of Volume II. of ‘‘ Representative English 
‘“ Comedies ” (The Macmillan Co., price 8s. 6d. net), under the general 
editorship of Dr. Charles Mills Gayley, of the University of California. 
This volume opens with a comparative study, and deals with the later 
contemporaries of Shakespeare, namely Ben Jonson (by Mr. C. H. Her- 
ford, Mr. Gayler, Mr. George A. Smithson, and Mr. John W. Cuncliffe), 
Chapman and Marston (also by Mr. Cuncliffe), and ‘‘ The Merry Devill 
“of Edmonton ”’ (by Mr. J. M. Manby). These critical essays on the 
great plays of these famous writers are of importance, and are followed 
by the texts of the plays: Every Man in his Humor, Epicoene or the 
Silent Woman, The Alchemist, Eastward Hoe, and The Merry Devill of 
Edmonton. To have the well-printed texts of these plays is a privilege 
to the student of English literature. 
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OUR. “£200,000,000 ” BUDGET. 


HE national expenditure of 1914-15—-the financial year which . 


‘will end on March 31st} 1915—is estimated to amount 
z nominally to £209,500,000. The national expenditure of 1915-16 
is likely to amount nominally to £218,000,000. What do these 
figures mean? Why has our expenditure lately increased, and why 
is it still increasing ? 

For lack of a better standard of measurement, many observers are 
inclined to gauge our expenditure of the present by that of the past. 
‘They hold up for our alarm the figures of the nineteenth century ; 
they quote as applicable to the present day the utterances of states- 
men who ever sought to set the narrowest limits to the functions of 
the State. Suffering as we do to-day, not only from a multitude of 
evils which are the heritage of nineteenth-century statesmanship, 
but from a lack of natural State revenues which is a lamentable 
consequence of the unfortunate financial conceptions of past 
generations, we are asked to admire, the very causes of our present 
discontents, and to regard the Budget of 1914-15, not upon the 
merits of its proposals and their relation to the “existing wealth of 
the nation, but as a thing to be condemned because it is “ big.” 

It may freely be granted that, big being a relative word, it’may 
justly be applied to the latest Budget when its figures are compared 
with those of twenty, or even of ten, yearsago. We are spending 
publicly much more than of old. If we set out the crude totals of ` 
expenditure for 1894-5, 1904-5, and 1914-15, we get :— 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 
4 


1894-5 so ove = see was da 100,900,000 
1904-5 .. tos ons ons one tee 151,800,000 
1914-15 we one eos tee ae +++. 209,500,000 


The increase is seen to be £108,600,000 or 107 per cent. in the 
last twenty years, and £57,700,000 or 38 per cent. in the last ten 
years. Twenty years ago our present expenditure would have been 
declared impossible. To go back a little further, the .mere 
approach to the £100,000,000 level of the eighteen-nineties was ` 
termed ‘‘ disastrous’? by many persons possessing the ear of the 
public. If one-half of the expressed opinions and alarms of the 


eighteen-eighties were justifiable, the nation ought now ‘to be. ~ 


plunged into the deepest misery and distress. The ‘‘ ruinous A 
£ 100,000,000 line was crossed in fear and foreboding. Accom- ` 
plished facts, however, have had little respect for financial tradi- 
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INCOME OF INCOME-TAX PAYERS COMPARED WITH NATIONAL ' 
EXPENDITURE 


























(1) (2) » (4) : 
Fiscal Gross assess- National National Ex- 
Year ments to Expenditure pendtture minus 
Income Tax P.O. outgo 
Million £ Million £ Millon £ 
1894—95 IOI `. 90 
1904— 5 r52 136 
1905— 6 150 134 
1906— 7 150 133 
1907— 8 152 135 
1908— 9 152 134 
1909—10 158 139 
I910—II 172 152 
IQII—12 179 159 
1912—13 *1,100 189 166 
1913—I4 *1,150 197 172 
IQI4—15 *1,180 209 183 ; 
Increase in 10 
years, 1904-5 | Actual .. 268 Actual 57 Actual 47 
to 1914-15 Per cent. 29:4 | Per cent. 37°5 Per cent. 34°5 
Increase in 20 
years, 1894-5 | Actual .. 523 Actual 108 Actual 93 
Per cent. 79:6 | Per cent. 106-9 Per cent. 101-1 


. to 1914-15 





* Estimates of the present writer. 


tions. In common with many other nations in the world, we have 
done the thing which was to have ruined us, and have found an 
increased public expenditure to re-act favourably upon trade and 
production. The men of the distressful eighteen-eighties and of 
the reviving but doleful eighteen-nineties would not only have 
derided the prospect of an annual expenditure of £200,000,000; 
they would have laughed out of court as impossible and absurd the 
figures relating to trade and income which are recorded to-day. 

Let us compare the national expenditure of the last twenty years 
with available evidence as to the growth of the income of the 
“classes.” The statement above shows: (1) Income tax gross 
assessments (actual down to 1911-12, estimated by myself after that 
date); (2) the crude totals of national expenditure (actual down to 
1913-14, Officially estimated for 1914-15); (3) the Post Office outgo 
included in Column (2); (4) the national expenditure minus the 
Post Office outgo. 

The first column shows how the incomes of the classes 
with over £160 a year have grown in two decades. The figures are 
for ‘‘ gross’’ assessments, subject to deductions for assessment 
errors, &c., and to additions for evasion and avoidance; they are 
not far from expressing the true incomes of the income tax payers 
when these allowances are made. It will be seen that the growth of 
the taxed income has been £523,000,000 in twenty years; 
268,000,000 in the last ten years. 
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‘Turning to expenditure, the figures of Column 3 are properly 
deducted from those in Column 2. The Post Office outgo, always 
included in our estimates as ‘‘ expenditure,” so far from being a 
national “f expense,” is a national profit. In the present financial 
year it amounts to. 426,200,000, but this outgo brings back 
431,500,000, a profit of £5,300,000 to the State. The growth of 
Column 3, indeed, so far from being a growth of expenditure means 
a growth of profit in relief of taxation. 

So that national'expenditure, even in 1914-15, is much less than 
% 200,000,000; in 1915-16, however, it is likely to be about 
£ 190,000,000. The true ificrease in expenditure is seen to be 
£93,000,000, Or 103°3 per cent. in twenty years, and 447, 000,000, 
or 34'5 per cent. in ten years. 

If we imagine the whole of the increase to. be ken from the 
income tax payers (as it is not), in twenty years the increase is a 
deduction of £93,000,000 from £ 523,000,000; in ten years a deduc- 
tion of £47,000,000 from £268,000,000. True, the, number of 
income tax payers has grown in the twenty years, probably from 
about 960,000 in 1894 to about 1,200,000 in 1914, but the income 
has grown more rapidly. In 1894 the average income was £684 
per annum; in 1914 it is probably £983. Whatever increased 
public expenditure has done, it has not diminished taxable capacity. 

Let us next endeavour to relate national expenditure to the 
National Dividend—to the aggregate of the incomes of all classes 
of the community. Various estimates of the National Dividend 
have been made at different times, beginning with the invaluable 
and pioneer work of Mr. Dudley Baxter in 1867. In the following 
statement I compare them with national expenditure :— 











A Expenditure 

National Income National OEE as 

Year (approximate) nee ae per centage 

(less P. O. outgo) of Income 

| £ £ Per cent. 

1867 814,000,000 (Dudley Baxter) 65,000,000 79 
1883 1,270,000,000 (Giffen) 82,000,000 64 
1895 1,500,000,000 (Giffen) 94,700,000 63 
1903 1,710,000,000 (Chiozza Money) *142,000,0C0 8:3 
1903 | 1,650,000,000 (Bernard Mallet) 142,000,000 8-6 
1907 2,000,000,000 (Flux) 134,000,0C0 6-7 
1908 1,844,000,000 (Chiozza Money) 134,000,000 7:2 
1908 1,800,000,000 (Bowley) 1 34,000,000 T4 
1914 | 2,100,000,000 183,000,000 8-7 








* Army expenditure abnormally high at close of the Boer War. 


The estimates of National Dividend are approximate, as will be 
gathered from comparing the figures quoted for 1903-14. (My own 
figures will be found worked out in Riches and Poverty, 1905 and 
1g10 editions.) The margin of possible error, however, is not very 
_ large, and the estimates may usefully be compared with national 
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expenditure. In 1867 when Dudley Baxter estimated the National 
Dividend at £814,000,000, we were spending nationally 7'9 per 
cent. of our aggregate income; in 1883 and in 1895 the proportion 
had fallen to less than 6} per cent.; in 1914 the expenditure which 
is now alarming so many people is seen to be no more than about 
8.3 per cent. of the National Dividend, or 0°4 per cent. more than 
forty-seven years ago. It is clear, however, that as the National 
Dividend increases the same proportion of expenditure amounts to 
a decreasing burden. 

We will.now. return to the figures of expenditure and subject them 
to analysis to inquire upon what it is we are spending. 

NATURE OF THE INCREASED EXPENDITURE 

1914-15 









4 


Mil. £ 
(a) National Debt: Sinking Fund, In- 
terest and Repayment .. axe —" 35 
. (b) Other Consolidated Fund Services: 
Royal Family, etc. z pi + oF 
(c) Local Taxation Account + o3 
(d) Road Improvement + 15 
(9 Amy ee os = o3 
i avy .. is za is is 14° 
(s) Customs, Excise, Inland Revenue .. + 7 
(4) Civil Services -— 
1. Old Age Pensions a sa + 127 
_2. Health Insurance: Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, and Labour 
Exchanges . s + 93 
3. Education + 49 
4. Other items is os + 43 
(i) Post Office outgo a we + 10°6 
Totals + 57°4 
Totals without Post Office outgo | 4136,200,000 + 46:8 





* {7,000,000 in addition borrowed for military and naval works. 

To deal first with the totals, we have already commented upon 
the fact that the figure relating to Post Office outgo absurdly swells. 
the aggregate. But there are other important items to take: 
into account. In the ten years our population increased by about 
10 per cent., and our expenditure upon many national items, there- 
fore, necessarily and automatically increased, affecting directly 
such matters as education, cost of collecting revenue, old age 
pensions, &c., but not, of course, affecting such matters as the 
Army, the Navy, the National Debt charges, the Royal Family, 
&c. It is not legitimate to argue, as is sometimes done, that, 
because the wealth of the country is increasing, and because the 
same taxes yield in each succeeding year an automatically increas- 
ing revenue, any increase of expenditure within the limits of such 
expansion is, therefore, justifiable, for most obviously it is not the- 
duty of a Government merely to spend the increased revenue from 
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an existing tax because that increased revenue arises. There are, 
however, two plain counts which demand our consideration, and 
which seriously affect the 1914-15 total as compared with that of 
1904-5. 

The first of these is the fact that in 1904-5 the Unionist Govern- 
ment covered part of its expenditure upon the Army and Navy by 
borrowing, whereas in 1914-15 the whole of the military and naval 
expenditure is included in the estimates. Nearly £7,000,000 of the 
increase is accounted for in this way. 

The next count is also a big one. It is that in the last ten years 
prices have greatly risen. It is, if anything, an under-estimate of 
the facts to say that in the last ten years a sum approaching 
£ 10,000,000 has been added to the estimates to cover the increasing 
cost of the Army, Navy, and other departments, and of meeting 
increased wages, &c. 

It comes to this, then, that whereas the crude increase of the 
last ten years is £57,400,000, that sum is subject to the following 
deductions :— 


Nominal increase in expenditure, 1904-5 to 1914-15 Se . 57,400,000 


Increase in Post Office outgo .. i 10,600,000 

Tory borrowing for Naval and Military Works (1904) _ 7,000,000 

increased cost by rise in prices (1904-1914) .. see 10,000,000 
———._ 27, 600,000 

True increase, leaving out of account the population factor 429,800,000 


It follows that the apparent increase of 457,400,000 in our expen- 
diture in ten years must be properly regarded as an increase of less 
than 430,000,000, or about £3,000,000 per annum. In the same 
period, as we have already seen, the income of the income tax- 
paying classes increased by £26,800,000 a year. 

To turn to the details of the table, we are immediately struck by 
the fact that as to some of the items there is no entry at all in respect 
of 1904-5. These items are (d) Road Improvement; (h) 1. Old Age 
Pensions, and (h) 2. Health Insurance, Unemployment Insurance, 
and Labour Exchanges. We see that the sum of these three items 
is no less than £23,500,000, and at once we have the clue to the 
greater part of the increase of expenditure which has occurred in the 
period. Most happily it is not true that the Government has 
squandered the greater part of the increase of its expenditure upon: 
munitions of war. It is upon social reform that money has chiefly 
been ‘spent. As I have pointed out so many times before, this is 
expenditure which is not only in the nature of a national investment 
of the very best kind, but is a transfer of spending capacity which 
makes for stability of trade and for the strengthening of worthy 
employments. 

With regard to items (e)‘and (f), military and naval expenditure, 
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the Army figure shows a slight apparent decrease and the Navy an 
increase of £14,800,000 in ten years. As has been already 
indicated, these figures are’misleading, because in 1904-5 the 
Unionist Government instead of placing the whole cost of military 
and naval works upon the estimates as is now done, borrowed for 
this purpose. Adding the loans for works, the true expenditure in 
1904-5 was £73,000,000. 

But that is not all. As I have pointed out in connection with the 
general total of expenditure, there has been a great rise in prices in 
the ten years, and when this is taken ipto consideration, the truth is 
that the Army and Navy estimates taken together have risen by only 
about £2,000,000 in ten years. It is freely alleged that 
Britain has taken the lead in the rise of armaments. How 
far this assertion is from the truth may be gathered from 
the following comparison of the growth of naval and military 
expenditure by the Great Powers of Europe between 1904 and 1913 
(I am unable to take this comparison as far as 1914) :— 


NAVAL AND MILITARY EXPENDITURE OF EUROPEAN POWERS 
(In millions of £ to nearest million) ; 


Country | 1904 | 1913 A ncrease 
Britain = | 73 75 2 
Germany .. 50 99 49 
France ae 43 74 31 
Russia ae 50 92 42 
Italy .. ee 16 28 12 
Austria-Hungary 20 | 36 16 


I have not the slightest doubt that these figures will astonish 
many people, so much at variance are they with what has come to be 
commonly accepted in many quarters. We see that Britain stands 
out as the one Power in Europe which has been laggard, and 
happily laggard, in the race,of armaments. 

There has been a happy increase in item (h. 3) Education, which 
figured for £15,600,000 ten years ago, and has now risen to 
£ 20,500,000. We have to face the fact that there must be a further 
considerable increase under this head if Britain is to hold her own. 
Perhaps this is neither a fortunate nor a creditable expression. If 
there were no other country in the world it would surely be our 
duty to train our people to the full development of their inherent 

capacities. In education, as in other things, people are too easily 
impressed by a comparison of our present expenditure with that, of 
the misguided past. As recently as 1899, the expenditure in 
England and Wales both from local rates and from Treasury aid 
amounted to no more than £4,300,000; in 1911-12 it had risen to 
428,600,000. Some people consider that an ‘‘ enormous ’’ advance. 
It is so in a relative sense, but in the actual and real sense that 
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matters,. it is impossible properly: to educate the children of the 
masses of England and Wales for 29,000,000 a year. The thing 
is done by turning the children out of the schools for the most part 
at thirteen years of age, and by, paying starvation wages to some 
trained and many untrained teachers. _ 

In his famous Budget of 1909 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
distributed the new burdens between direct and indirect taxation. 
To name these terms is to be reminded of Gladstone’s much-admired 
comparison of the two branches of taxation to two fair sisters, the 
one a ravishing blonde, the othgr a beautiful brunette, in contempla- 
tion of whom an impressionable Chancellor found himself torn by 
conflicting emotions—embarrassed by a divided affection: In 1909 
our present Chancellor was also afflicted with this dual adoration, 
‘although I am glad to think that his more serious and certainly more 
honourable attentions were devoted to the charms of direct and 
unconcealed taxation. On the side of direct taxation he (1) raised 
the income tax and further graduated it by imposing a second 
income tax called the super tax, (2) raised and re-graduated the 
Death Duties, (3) imposed new taxes on land values, and (4) made 
some minor alterations in stamp duties. On the side of indirect 
taxation, he raised the tobacco duty and the whisky duty and 
imposed a duty on petrol. 

It is as well to point out that in 1906-7 the Liberal Government 
‚took a penny off the tea duty and in 1908-9 repealed one-half of the 
Tory sugar duty, and that these two reductions of indirect taxation 
have meant down to the present year a sacrifice of about 
429,000,000 of revenue. 

As to the new Budget, Mr. Lloyd George has made the increased 
calls solely by raising direct taxation. He has further graduated 
our income tax system by amendments to both the income tax 
proper and the super tax. He has again re-graduated the Death 
Duties in an upward direction, this being the third alteration made 
since the Harcourt reform of 1894. With regard to the 
income tax and super tax, the rate on earned incomes up 
to £1,000 has been left at ninepence in the pound. Above 
41,000 there is graduation, first by steps in the rate of 
income tax, and then by a re-graduation and increase of the super 
tax. As to unearned incomes, the general rate has been raised to 
one, shilling and fourpence, although on reconsideration Mr. Lloyd 
George has reduced the rate on unearned incomes not exceeding 
£300 to one shilling, and on unearned incomes between £300 and 
%500 to one shilling and twopence. In the case of both earned and 
unearned incomes, the old system of exemption and abatements 
remains intact; the excellent special abatement of £10 in respect of 
each child under sixteen years of age where incomes do not exceed 
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#500 per annum has been increased to 420: Let me make an 
attempt to state what our income tax system now amounts to :— 


Incomes not exceeding £160 a year pay no tax. 

Small and moderate incomes are relieved from taxation by being only taxed in 
part—t.e., abatements are allowed according to the size of the income. Over £700 
a year there are no abatements. 

arned incomes up to £1,000 a year are taxed ninepence in the pound. If earned 
incomes exceed: £1,000 a year they are taxed at the following rates :— 
8. 


1,000 to £1,500 .. see rès ss ves ave aes o set 
1,500 to 42,000... on ive ao ssa see oe 1-0 
2,000 to £2,500 ... oe set n Re ance a I 2 


2,500 and upwards a 

Unearned incomes up to £300 are taxed at One i shilling; up to oa one shilling 
and twopence; and over re at one shilling and fourpence, with no graduation 
above the abatement line © £700. 

Finally comes the Super Tax, which is really a second Income Tax. This is 
payable on all incomes exceeding £3,000, but the first £2,500 is exempt. The scale 
of the Super Tax is as follows :— $ 

-On incomes over £3,000 :— 


, On the first £2,500 as as ane T Nil. 
On the next £500 e wee eas os wa sd. in the £. 

: Up to the next £1,000 ase a jes ae 7d. in the £. 
Up to the next £1,000 See ac es svi od. in the £. 
Up to the next £1,000 os bee ab .. did, in the 
Up to the next {£1,000 ois ies ia 1s yd in the £ 
Up to the next ‘£1,000 ite a ies .. 1S. 3d. in the £ 
On the remainder... Ses aes sie .. 1s. 4d. in tho £ 


All this is terribly and most unfortunately complicated, and to` 
find out what it means it is necessary to work out details of the tax 
for a range of incomes. That is done in the following table :— 


WHAT THE INCOME TAX AND SUPER TAX AMOUNT TO 


If Income 1s Earned If Income ts Unearned 
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Tax Payable Rate 
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It will be seen that we have attained to a very roughly graduated 
income tax system which, as the above table shows, is full of 
anomalies. Observe how £1,000 of earned income pays 437 10S., 
whereas £1,001 of income pays 443 158. 1od. Observe, again, that 
there is no graduation whatever of unearned incomes between 4700 
a year and 43,000 a year | 

Why all these anomalies? The answer is that the system has 
been.built up frorn an original flat level of tax. Bit by bit succes- 
sive Chancellors of the Exchequer have chipped and altered the 
system until it now presents itself as a thing not to be understood 
save after the most careful investigation. It puzzles Members of 
Parliament, and the general public does not even try to understand 
it. It is a curious thing that the Treasury cannot be got to see 
that the thing is indefensible, and that the many complications and 
anomalies disguise what elements of real justice now obtain, and 
irritate and confuse the taxpayer. We owe gratitude to Mr. Lloyd 
George for the further graduations he has made, which in many 
cases do substantial justice; is it too much to hope that he will put 
the coping-stone to his work by sweeping away all these unneces- 
sary complexities and by establishing a plain scale of income tax? 
The much prized “ collection at the source ’’ need not be abandoned 
for the present, but with universal personal declarations I am quite 
sure we should need to rely upon it less and less. 

As to the Death Duties, the scale has been raised for estates over 
£60,000, the duties now ranging from eight per cent. at £60,000 
to twenty per cent. at £1,000,000. It may be recalled that Sir 
William Harcourt taxed a £60,000 estate at five per cent. and a 
£1,000,000 estate at eight per cent. I shall watch the result of 
these increased Death Duties with great interest, but I am inclined 
to think that it would have been better to have left these imposts 
untouched. There can be no question that gifts inter vivos have 
greatly increased in recent years, and I am afraid that the further 
increase of the Death Duties will lead to increased distribution of 
property before death and the consequent avoidance of duty. I 
may recall that the highest rate of duty suggested by me in Riches 
and Poverty in 1905 was sixteen per cent. 

The alterations of the income tax and super tax are estimated to 
produce £8,000,000 in 1914-15, and the Death Duties are expected 
to prodiice an additional £800,000, making a total of £8,800,000. 
In 1915-16, however, the new duties are expected to yield an addi- 
tional £14,700,000. Even after expressing doubt as to whether 
higher Death Duties will be much more remunerative, I am inclined 
to think that the new imposts as a whole will yield more than the 
estimate, and that the old taxes will also secure a greater revenue 
than is officially imagined. It is a notable fact that in each of the 
last four years the revenue has been greatly under-estimated :— 
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In 1910-11 So oe a ben Se a by £4,100,000 
In rgt1-14 see tes st os ses ie by 44,500,000 
In 1912-13 bs ee age ee ie ak by £1,000,000 
In 1913-14 a di see sai ee oe by 43,400,000 


The old and new taxes together are estimated to yield, in 1914-15, 
209,455,000, and the expenditure being as shown in the table on 
page 762, £ 209,203,000, the small margin of £252,000 is budgetted 
for. The estimated expenditure for the year would amount to 
210,203,000 but for the fact that the Sinking’ Fund has been 
reduced by the sum of £1,000,000, which accounts for the National 
Debt Services amounting to no moréthan £ 23,500,000 in the table 
on page 764, I am bound to say that I ‘deplore this reduction of the 
Sinking Fund, and I wish the nation could be brought to see how 
well advised it would be, in view of the many uncertainties of the, 
future, to wipe out our National Debt within, say, twenty years. 
Let it not be thought that I have merely in mind the possibility of 
war; I am thinking of the peculiar economy of the United 
Kingdom, and of the possibility of the serious alteration of that 
economy in the course of a few generations. 

If Mr. Lloyd George had contented himself with merely meeting 
the small deficit which arose this year upon expenditure caused by 
existing commitments, his task would have been comparatively a 
slight one. Expenditure upon existing commitments for 1914-15 
was just under £206,000,000, while the estimated yield of taxes was 
about £ 201,000,000, making a deficit of about £5,000,000. With 
characteristic courage, undeterred by this deficit, the Chancellor has 
tackled the long neglected subject of the relations of Imperial and 
local taxation, and has decided to make a much-needed relief of rates 
by raising more revenue from Imperial taxes and distributing that 
revenue upon an equitable system to local authorities. In the 
current financial year, 1914-15, the relief is to begin from December 
Ist, 1914. Even so, the additional amount to be raised this 
financial year is 42,768,000, which will rise to £11,095,000 in 
1915-16. This sum is made up as follows :— 

NEW GRANTS TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN THE FIRST COMPLETE 
FINANCIAL YEAR, 1915—16 
(1) For England and Wales: £ 





Education, increased Grants .. ae sá ie 3,900,000 

Other Services, chiefly Poor Relief, £3,615,000 ; 

Police, £3,400,000 ; Public Health, £3,200,000 ; 

and Roads, £2,480,000 
= £13,085,000 j 

Less existing Grants is ie 7,785,000 5,300,000 
9,200,000 
(2) Equivalent Grant for Scotland .. sa sa An oY 1,265,000 
(3) Equivalent Grant for Ireland s ny "9 Ae 630,000 





Net increase in Government Grants to Local Authorities £11 ,095,000 
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And in addition to shouldering this great burden, the Chancellor , 
is providing £1,250,000 as a further State contribution to National 
Health Insurance in respect of the high costs—not unexpected by 
many, observers—of women’s insurance, &c.—and £750,000 for 
tuberculosis, nursing, and pathological laboratories. (In 1914-15 
the corresponding sums are respectively £ 1,000,000 and £250,000.) 

Thus Mr. Lloyd George is undertaking a further expenditure in 
1914-15 of £4,018,000, and in 1915-16 of £13,095,000. (It should. 
be clearly understood that in the table on page 764 the expenditure 
figures for 1914-15 are inclusive under the respective heads of the 
additional grants just named.) * 

How sorely local expenditure stood in need of relief may be 
gathered from the following statement prepared by the recent - 
Departmental Committee on Local Taxation. It relates merely to ` 
that part of local expenditure which is concerned with semi-national 
services, such as education, poor relief, lunacy, police, main roads: 


ENGLAND AND WALES: LOCAL EXPENDITURE ON NATIONAL 
SERVICES 











Year Other Things Total 
& £ 
1889—90 13,700,000 18,000,000 
IGOI—2 21,300,000 32,900,000 
I91LI—I2 26,300,000 








While local expenditure thus mounted, the proportion borne by 
the Exchequer fell. Whereas in 1891-2 the Treasury bore 40'9 per 
cent. of these expenses, in 1911-12 the proportion fell to 38°8 per cent. 

And while local burdens grew, the unfortunate divisions of our 
society ‘were accentuated. The segregation of the poor proceeded 
rapidly, and where most local expenditure came to be necessary 
there were found the smallest proportions of well-to-do people to 
help bear the burden. It is to remedy these grievous conditions 
that Mr. Lloyd George has added to the burdens of his Budget. 
So much more will be raised by Imperial taxes, and so much less. 
will need to be raised by local rates. As, however, the addition to 
taxes is, as wë have' seen, for the most part collected from the 
well-to-do and the rich, while rates fall much more heavily upon the 
poor than upon the well-to-do, the new Budget in this respect 
means a further transfer ‘of taxation to the latter. 

For the current financial year an interim scheme for the distribu- 
tion of the grants to local authorities is to be devised. For the 
future, however, the grant is to go in relief of rates upon improve- 
ments, and not upon the relief of rates incident upon sites. To 
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effect this end, a new valuation for local taxation purposes is to be 
made, which is to value separately sites and improvements. 

Generally, the new Budget marks a further great advance in the 
fairer distribution of the burdens of taxation. In 1904-5, the 
financial year before the present Liberal Government took office, 
658,300,000 was raised by direct taxation and £72,000,000 by in- 
direct taxation, the proportions being respectively 44°7 per cent. 
and 85°3 percent. In 1914-15 £98,700,000 will be raised by direct 
taxation and {75,000,000 by indirect taxation, the proportions 
being respectively 56°8 per cent. and 43°2 per cent. This change 
has not been made without loud complaints from the propertied 
classes, which are finding such vigorous expression in the House 
of Commons that, as I have sat in my place, I have again and 
` again wished that the entire electorate of the United Kingdom 
could have sat in the Strangers’ Gallery to hear related the woes of 
the poor rich. The facts of the case are that if the Opposition had 
had their way we should be spending enormously more upon the 
Navy and enormously more upon the Army, to say nothing of the 
fact that the Government has been vigorously pressed by the 
Opposition to find tax-money in relief of rates. When it comes to 
paying a bill smaller than that which, according to Tory criticism, 
is necessary, the Government is denounced for taxing wealth, for 
“ wasting the nation’s capital,” for ‘‘ discouraging enterprise,” 
for “ trenching on the war reserve.” Then who is to pay, let it be 
plainly asked? If the rich cannot afford to pay taxes, can the poor 
afford to do so? 


L. G. CHiozza MONEY. 


THE FEDERAL SOLUTION. 


i was long ago contended with force that the gravest objections 

to the proposal of Home Rule for Ireland could only be 
overcome by the adoption of a comprehensive scheme treating other 
parts-of the United Kingdom in the same way as Ireland. The 
contention has now been revived in a manner that compels attention. 
At the same time a feeling long latent is finding expression among 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen, that they for their own 
purposes need a great scheme of devolution, not on the grounds. 
of local grievance or of national pride which are advanced by 
Irishmen, but because the Imperial Parliament and Government 
are breaking down under an excessive and growing burden, and 
because the multiplicity of conflicting issues in our politics makes . 
the decision of the people in our General Elections an almost 
meaningless thing. 

It is not the object of the present article to expound these argu- 
ments for what is now called ‘‘ the federal solution,’’ or to answer 
what may still be said in support of the present “‘ unitary ” system, 
or to point out that the federal solution is now the only way of 
escape from imminent disaster, but to help in some degree towards. 
an understanding of what form that solution, if it be adopted, 
must take. f 

The endeavour to do this will at least answer one argument which 
has caused many persons, disposed to favour a system of Home Rule 
all-round, to postpone any practical’ consideration of it. It has 
been said that the matter is of extreme complexity, that a system 
of devolution which would meet the case of Ireland would not be 
applicable to Scotland or England, and that it is simpler to proceed 
in what is said to be the good old English fashion of doing things 
step by step—much as if a man contemplating the tiresome process 
of shifting to- another house should simplify it by moving his 
household and his goods by instalments at long intervals. The 
step by step policy now proves to have peculiar difficulties of its 
own. But in fact it has throughout been a fallacy to suppose that, 
in any comprehensive scheme, Ireland, because her demand was 
clamorous and urgent, ought to be treated, asks to be treated, or 
could be treated upon any other plan than that which must substan- 
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tially be applied to other parts of the United Kingdom. And it is 
equally fallacious to think that because the adoption of sucha 
‘comprehensive scheme is a momentous change therefore it presents 
any peculiar difficulties of detail. 

It will only be possible within the space of this article to deal 
with two brariches of the subject, the two which are of primary 
importance—what are to be the provinces in our so-called ‘federal ” 
scheme, and what functions are to be delegated to their legislatures. 
But it will appear as to these branches of the subject (and, though 
perhaps in’a less degree, it is true also of the other branches of 
it) that the questions which arise afe comparatively few and simple. 
Many of_.them are answered, the moment they are asked, by the 
plain facts of our existing political conditions, the rest, except so 
far as they are merely questions for experts, raise the sort of plain 
issues on which a body of sensible men, meaning business, can give 
a reasonable decision soon. 

At the outset of the discussion it will be well to guard against 
the misleading associations of the words ‘‘ federal? and “ feder- ` 
‘* alism ’? which have now come to be applied to a proposal which 
was formerly described by the wide but correct term ‘‘ devolution ”’ 
and of which the nature is best expressed by the phrase ‘“‘ Home 
“ Rule all round.” We have a peculiar problem and must seize 
first and most firmly on the peculiar conditions of our own country, 
conditions to which no really instructive parallel can be found either 
in foreign countries or in new countries within the dominions of the 
King. In particular our problem contrasts sharply with that of 
forming a federation in the strict sense, which is the partial union 
for limited purposes of states originally independent. In a federa- 
tion proper the component states remain within their own sphere 
of action as independent of the federal power as it within its sphere 
is of them. In our case, however large the sphere of the provincial 
authorities to be created and however little interference with them 
within that sphere may be contemplated, the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament in all matters whatsoever must remain. This 
does not mean that the Imperial Parliament should make a practice 
of interfering with the proper work of the subordinate legislatures— 
for it would be manifest folly to set up such legislatures with ‘that 
intention. But it does mean that if a conflict of laws accidentally 
arises the law of the Imperial Parliament will necessarily prevail ; 
it means that we run no risk of creating a class of doubtful affairs 
within which no,authority can act unimpeded, that Imperial Parlia- 
ment can still do without legal restraint whatever public opinion and 
public need demand of it, that, if for a desirable purpose a provincial 
legislature should be driven to overstep the limits assigned to it, the 
Imperial Parliament can readily come to its aid and enlarge its 
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. power or ratify its action. Thus our task is in some ways a simpler 
‘one than that of the makers of federations, and the machinery which 
has to be set up will be of a less cumbrous kind. 

It is the object of Home Rule all round to effect a very great 
lightening of the task of the Imperial Parliament, and to give a 
measure of provincial self-government ample enough to satisfy all 
claims that can reasonably be entertained. Therefore the provinces 
of our so-called ‘‘ federal ’’ system must be of sufficient size and 
consequence to have legislatures capable of wielding really 
important powers. To multiply them beyond necessity would lead 
to decreased instead of increased efficiency in our government, and 
create friction instead of removing it. Moreover, they cannot be 
formed by reviving ancient divisions which have become for all 

, Purposes obsolete, like the division between Wessex and Mercia, 
‘or that between Munster and Connaught, or even the division that 
in quite recent times was real between the Lowlands and the High- 
lands of Scotland; nor can we, like settlers in a new country, draw 
new boundary lines at will for reasons of geographical convenience 
or the like. There are certain of the ancient divisions of this 
country to which marked distinctions of law and administration, 
or clearly marked diversities of national character and sentiment, 
attach. These and these alone have to be considered. 

We may start from the point about which there is least possibility 
of dispute. The Scotch demand for Home Rule, though it arouses 
so far no sentiment or sense of urgency, is the result of a reasonable 
conviction that Scotch legislative business, as a whole, is different 
from English business—as any Englishman may convince 
himself by attempting to understand a Scotch debate in 
Parliament—and would be more efficiently conducted by a distinct 
legislature. It is for Scotland alone and for Scotland as a 
whole that this demand is made. However quiet this demand may 
be, it has strength enough to make it certain that, if any large 
devolution is carried into effect at all, Scotland whole and undivided 
will be one of the areas for which a legislative authority is created. 

A further point is hardly less indisputable. England, whether or 
not she is for this purpose to be kept united with Wales, cannot her- 
self be partitioned into provinces. Great asarethe differences between 
one part of England and another, most of the questions of domestic 
policy with which legislation is concerned can and must be treated 
alike throughout England. On elementary education, for instance, 
the contentious issues are the same in the North of England and 
the South (the most marked local difference is that between Lanca- 
shire and the adjacent West Riding of Yorkshire). The same 
questions as to licensing law are discussed on the same grounds in 
Devonshire and in Westmorland. Poor Law Guardians in 
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Berkshire, Shropshire, and Northumberland take counsel 
together on the principles of poor relief, while they have 
no more use for the experience of Edinburgh or County Down 
than for that of Copenhagen or Elberfeld. And so on. No 
doubt there are upon the other side arguments of what may 
be called theoretical convenience, yet none of them so appeals 
to the experience of ordinary men that any deep and widespread 
sentiment could be evoked in favour of any particular partition of 
England that could be proposed. But any such partition would 
arouse, in not a few of us at any rate, a passionate antagonism. This 
alone justifies us, I think, in taking # that England (as distinct from 
Wales) is for this purpose one and indivisible. 

Is Wales for this purpose one with England? The difference of 
law and administration which severs Scotland very widely from 
England has no existence in the case of Wales. A consideration 
of a wholly different kind here arises. There is a long standing 
difference of national tradition and character, and to some extent of 
social conditions; and of late years there has arisen in Wales a 
movement, showing itself in many different ways, which is intensely 
national in the sense that it is recognised as wholly distinct from 
anything existing in England, and gains force from a sense of local 
patriotism. Thus it may well be that the political life of the two 
countries would gain if for the main purpose of domestic legislation 
they were divided. From the purely English point of view I 
should be prepared to contend that this would be desirable. 
It is most likely that the Welsh will choose this course. We 
_ may here assume that it will be adopted because that is the assump- 

tion which raises most difficulties for our scheme. But if the 
Welsh, who, as much the smaller people, risk most in the matter, 
should choose permanent union with England or postpone their 
decision and remain part of England meantime, there is no difficulty 
‘in either of these courses. Thus the doubt which exists about 
Wales, but which the Welsh can easily and quickly resolve, need 
cause us no embarrassment. 

The real difficulty lies in Ireland. It concerns only the 
relation of Ulster to the rest of Ireland, for no one will 
seriously .propose to-day the partitionment of the rest- of 
Ireland. It is a grave difficulty. But to leave the “‘ federal 
‘solution ’’ unconsidered till that difficulty is removed is to take 
a course beset with graver difficulties still. It is hardly denied 

. that the one course of escape from a perilous situation in Ireland 
is the formation of a so-called ‘‘ federal ’’ scheme for the United 
Kingdom. English and Scotch statesmanship has therefore to 
consider whether any such scheme can be framed for England and 
Scotland on lines not irreconcilably divergent from those of the 
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Irish demand, leaving the Welsh to decide the further question of 
Wales as they easily can, and leaving Irishmen of the North and 
of the South to settle their own question between themselves as 
they can settle it if our scheme can be framed, and as no English 
partisans on the one side or the other can, settle it for them. 
The question what powers should be exercised by provincial 
legislatures and what powers should be retained for the Imperial 
Parliament alone may seem at first to be one of endless complexity 
inviting a discussion, in view of the many varying federal prece- 
dents, of the abstract suitability of all sorts of matters for Imperial 
or for provincial control. In reality it is no such question. It is one 
to which the answer is, in broad outline, fixed by the fact that Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland have their recognised separate affairs 
‘to-day, which the Imperial Parliament habitually treats as English, , 
Scotch, and Irish affairs respectively, and which are administered by 
wholly distinct administrations. The broad result of this fact is un- 
questionable, but it requires perhaps rather careful statement. I am 
not saying that the spheres of the existing English, Scotch, and 
Irish departments would not have in some respects to be enlarged 
under Home Rule all round, for I think it certain that they would. 
Iam not saying that they might not in one or two minor respects be 
curtailed, for I think there would be advantage in this. I am saying 
that if there are to be English, Scotch, and Irish legislatures at all 
they must at least have control over the most important politically 
of those matters which are now administered by English, Scotch, 
or Irish departments. To refuse them this would be to set up 
subordinate legislatures which from the hour of their birth would 
be agitating for further powers, and, instead of relieving the 
Imperial Parliament, adding to its perplexities. This is not a 
course which any sane politician will propose. 
Having this clue to guide us we may consider the allocation of 
functions as between the Imperial Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures under several broad heads. The first of these is that 
of matters indisputably Imperial, because they concern the United 
Kingdom in its relations with the Empire and with foreign powers. 
These include all matters touching the Crown, the Navy, the Army, 
treaty relations, and the like. It is only necessary to observe about 
them that, while the two earlier Home Rule Bills treated Customs 
and the Post Office as entirely Imperial concerns, the present 
Bill partially departs from this precedent, and that amendment of. 
it in this respect is desirable and would not be opposed. 
The next head is that of matters which may not be regarded as 
Imperial but in which unity of control for the whole United 
Kingdom would clearly be for the convenience of all parties. They 
are various in their character; they include coinage, patents, and 
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light-houses. To the list of them which is common to all the three 
Home Rule Bills I shall venture further on to suggest several 
considerable additions. 

But it will be convenient before dealing with this disputable 
matter to point out some of the main branches of legislation 
which indisputably ‘must for our purpose be claimed as pro- 
vincial. England, Scotland, and Ireland have now separate 
systems of law and administration in regard to all matters of educa- 
tion, poor relief, charitable trusts, public health, housing and town 
planning, and other matters of local government, fisheries, agri- 
culture (save that contagious diseases of animals are dealt with by 
the same department for England and Scotland), small holdings 
and allotments and questions concerning the tenure of land, and 
justice and police. Broadly speaking, it is certain that the whole 
of these matters must if there are to be provincial legislatures at 
all, come within the scope of those legislatures. In regard to some 
of them there may be important reservations to be made, and to 
some I shall recur, but it would not be possible to create provincial 
legislatures and not enable them in the main to work out their own 
policy in regard to questions of domestic government upon which 
political interest largely centres, and which are already treated and 
necessarily treated upon different lines in the three countries com- 
posing the United Kingdom. 

We may pass next to a group of matters which provincial 
legislatures would certainly claim to control, but which are at 
present administered by the same departments and governed by 
the same law throughout the United Kingdom. Factories and 
workshops, mines and quarries, and railways belong to this class, 
and with them we may group all legislation which has to do with 
wages and conditions of employment or the safety of workers, 
conciliation and arbitration, labour exchanges, and the work of the 
Development Commissioners. On each of these matters law is 
uniform, and the head administration is centralised; each however 
is dealt with administratively by a local staff, and the division of the 
work between new provincial departments would be no great distur- 
bance of the actual administration. Upon each of them arguments 
will readily occur both for and against their assignment to the 
provincial legislatures. It is not unthinkable that a convention or 
commission charged with the framing of a scheme of devolution 
might decide to retain them at first at any rate in Imperial hands. 
But there seems to me to be one decisive consideration which makes 
this course both unwise and unlikely to be adopted. These 
questions, of which we may take factory legislation as the leading 
instance, are too closely connected with the class of matters which 
are clearly provincial for a provincial legislature, eager to deal with 
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the social needs of its province, to be content to be powerless in 
them, or for an Imperial Parliament, intent in the main upon 


Imperial issues, to desire.to be encumbered with them. A single, 


illustration will make this point clear. Suppose an English or 
Scotch provincial legislature anxious to give. effect in the main to 
the policy of the Poor Law Commissioners (Majority or Minority) 
in regard to unemployment, it would be grievously hampered if, 
while it had the control of poor ‘law, education, and police, it had 
no say in regard to’factories. It may be said that one province 
would be tempted to lag behind another in factory legislation in 
order to give an unfair advantage to its own manufacturers; trade 
unions, however, are now too powerful for great weight to be 
attached to this fear. Moreover, it must be remembered that there 
“may be great disadvantages to a backward country like Ireland in 
being fast tied in matters of labour legislation to a wealthier and 
more advanced neighbour. On the whole, there can be little doubt 
that the precedent of the Home Rule Bills ought to be and would be 
followed in treating this class of subject as provincial, with a few 
reservations of which the most important are that the Imperial 
Government must reserve a certain hold on railways for purposes 
connected with national defence, and must control rates for through 
traffic. 

The result which we have so far reached may be summed up by 
Saying that provincial legislatures should have power to legislate 
not only in all those matters which, like education, police, poor law, 
&c., are bound up with the peculiar local administration and local 
customs of the three kingdoms, but also on those further domestic 
questions which are likely to be frequent subjects of political interest 
and upon which it is important that legislation should not advance 
beyond or diverge from the opinion of the masses affected by it. 

There are, however, certain matters, plainly domestic, which the 
three Home Rule Bills would have given to an Irish legislature, but 
which I submit there would be real convenience in retaining for the 
exclusive control of the Imperial Parliament. They are matters in 
which uniformity throughout the United Kingdom or conformity 
to an established standard are far more important than adaptation to 
local needs or popular feeling, and they are matters which should 
be governed by the best expert opinion rather than by any wide- 
spread public opinion. In the first place, there would be an obvious 
_ convenience in keeping for the Imperial Parliament law relating to 
commercial and financial affairs, and to the ordinary dealings of 
business ; company Taw and the law relating to the sale of goods are 


illustrations. The advantage of uniformity is here obvious and ‘ 


there is neither need nor demand for local treatment of such matters. 
The same principle would cover a number of topics of what may 
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be called “‘ lawyer’s law,” which it is unnecessary to define closely 
here, but which would include a great part of the law of contract 
_and of the law of property. The main limitation to this principle is 
that land is in its nature local and the tenure and use of it is more 
than any other matter:bound up with local conditions and customs. 
Law affecting property in a tenure of land must therefore, it seems, 
be. treated with whatever restrictions as in the main a provincial 
matter. Restrictions against the taking of land by compulsion 
without due compensation and on certain other points may no doubt 
be imposed, but in the main, whateyer apprehensions may exist of 
possible rash legislation concerning land, it must be remembered 
that the chief danger does not lie in the existence of local passion ; 
the danger is rather, in the case of England at any rate, that in the 
Imperial Parliament a composite majority, swayed by genera? 
theory, may legislate with much ignorance and indifference as to 
- local conditions and needs in England. Succession to property at 
death is, again, a matter in'which local feeling and existing differ- 
ences of law are of importance. But with these and some few minor 
exceptions the bulk of the law as to property, contract, and the 
institutions of business might, it seems, with advantage be retained 
for the Imperial Parliament. It is true that in many of these 
‘ matters Scotland has now a peculiar law of its own, and that the 
difference cannot be done away with, but this is no decisive objection 
for there is in this case no reason why future legislation should tend 
‘to further diversity or proceed upon different principles. 

Very similar considerations apply to law as to marriage and 
divorce, as to crimes of importance, and as to actionable wrongs, 
such, for example, as libel. The law of divorce, now differing in 
the three countries, cannot be assimilated, but further diversity in 
it is plainly undesirable. Provincial legislatures, again, must 
evidently be left to deal with petty delinquencies such as are dealt 
with summarily, and the law of judicial procedure is too closely 
bound up with local conditions to be retained in Imperial hands; 
but it would weaken the authority of law if an action treated as a 
grave crime and seriously punished in one province was nocrimeat _ 
all in another (a result which provincial amendments of our criminal 
law might very easily without intention produce), and it may be 
suggested, therefore, that provincial Parliament should be restricted 
from altering the law as to indictable crimes. 

In particular I would suggest that the Statutes applying to trade 
unions and trade disputes should not be liable to amendment by 
the provincial legislatures. In this matter, which may deeply con- 
cern social order and good will between classes, it would be a serious 
evil if one province should legislate in a manner which might seem 
to make labour combination impossible, and another in a manner 
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which might seem to sweep away all individual rights in favour 
of trade unions. The retention of this matter by the Imperial ' 
Parliament would no doubt produce a contact (not necessarily a 
conflict) between its functions and those of provincial legislatures 
-which would otherwise be avoided ; for instance, a provincial legis- 
lature ought certainly to be able to try its own experiments in con- 
ciliation and arbitration and, in doing so, it would be likely to make 
agreements between employers and trade unions enforceable by law 
where they are not so now. If this or the like occurred, a complete 
overhauling of trade union law would become necessary. But this 
would involve a searching reconsideration of an important and 
obscure part of our common law, and a clear definition of what is 
and what is not lawful interference with another man’s liberty of 
eaction. For this extremely difficult task the Imperial Parliament 
would be in some ways better equipped, and uniformity of decision 
on this point throughout the United Kingdom is necessary if the 
law to be established is to command respect. 

In this general survey of the field of legislative powers, a few 
minor matters have been left unconsidered, not because they present 
real difficulty, but because they could only be dealt with in some 
detail. One of them may, however, be mentioned because itis the only 
point at which appreciable difficulty arises in placing all the proposed 
provincial authorities in the same relation to the Imperial authorities. 
Contagious diseases of animals are dealt with to-day by a single 
department for the whole of Great Britain, and a separate depart- 
ment for Ireland; while in all other respects the administrative 
relations of Scotland and of Ireland to England are identical. There 
would, I believe, be no difficulty in placing Scotland, with its short 
land frontier, in the same independent position as Ireland; but the 
case of Wales with its long land frontier presents greater practical 
difficulty. It is likely, therefore, that in this one point we may 
have to be content with an anomaly. Wales may have to submit for 
the purpose of these contagious diseases (or some of them, such as 
foot and mouth disease) to be subject to the control of the English 
Board of Agriculture. This, however, is the full extent to which, 
in the devolution of powers to provincial legislatures, it is likely to 
be necessary to treat one province in any different way from the rest. 

A scheme for the distribution of powers on the general lines 
suggested above could without great difficulty be set out in detail, 
with legal precision in defining the subjects in which the provincial 
legislatures should have powers, or the subjects in which they 
should not have powers, whichever method of statement may be 
preferred. The main effect of such a scheme may briefly be said 
to be that the provincial legislatures would be able to deal with 
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nearly the whole of the domestic subjects which now occupy much 
of the time of Parliament or engage attention in elections, while 
the Imperial Parliament and Government would be free to devote 
most of their attention to Imperial concerns, including the great 
Imperial object of raising and spending in the best way the money 
required for the most expensive services of the State. 

Whether or not the principles here advocated for the assignment 
‘of powers find acceptance, this discussion of them will, it may be 
hoped, have made it clear that the important issues to be settled are 
few and plain, so that a well-chosen Commission or Convention, 
charged with the task, would be likely to decide them satisfactorily 
without long delay. , 

The question concerning Home Rule all round which presents the 
most real difficulty, though it is a difficulty for experts which thes 
public will not believe to be insoluble, cannot be discussed within the 
present limits, but two remarks upon it may be permitted in con- 
clusion. Difficult as it may be to devise a satisfactory financial 
system for a comprehensive scheme of Home Rule, the difficulty is 
in some ways less than arises in regard to the finance of Home Rule 
for Ireland alone. Considerable disadvantages, no doubt, attach to 
the setting up of a further complication in our financial system, but 
these disadvantages should be more than counterbalanced by the 
supreme advantage that legislators and Governments, no longer 
overburdened and distracted, will be able to turn some part of 
their attention to the neglected interest of economy. 


CHARNWOOD. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE NATION IN 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


SPENT some months in fhe United States in 1896 and 1910, 
and have just returned from a third stay there. My work kept 
me at each visit to the same group of Eastern cities, and I spent my 
time in the same way, in lectuting about English institutions, and 
in talking with my hosts and colleagues about American institu- 
tions. So narrow and localised an experience gives me no right 
even to attempt an estimate of the general intellectual life of the 
American continent, or any general comparison of America with 
other nations. But just because I visited on each occasion the 
same places under almost the same conditions, I have been, I 
think, in a position to observe any important changes that have 
there taken place, and to compare, with some chance of truth, one 
section, at any rate, of American life in 1914 with the same section 
in 1896 and 1910. ` 
What has chiefly struck me, as a result of that comparison, is 
an apparent growth in the United States of the authority of 
methodical and specially instructed thought on social and political 
questions, as against average unspecialised opinion. My friends 
did not emphasise in 1914, as they did in 1896, the American 
distrust of the ‘‘college-bred’’ man, and trust in the “plain 
“citizen”? Nor was expert knowledge assumed, during my last 
visit, to be in constant danger of being ‘“‘steam-rollered ”?” by a 
well-organised political campaign. In 1896, for instance, Mr. 
Bryan stood as Democratic candidate, on a currency platform, for 
the Presidency. If he had been elected, and if the Democratic Party 
had controlled Congress, a Currency Bill would certainly have 
been passed, which would have been in accordance with the 
average opinion of the voters in Colorado and Arkansas, but which 
would have been contemptuously and hopelessly opposed by the 
overwhelming mass of expert Eastern authority. In r912 Mr. 
Wilson was elected as a Democrat; and in 1913 he carried through 
Congress a Currency Bill drafted and amended in accordance with 
high expert advice. His Bill was, as far as I could judge, accepted 
by the whole of the complex interests concerned as a manifest 
improvement in the financial system of the nation. This seemed 
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to me to be due, not merely to the personal difference between Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Wilson, though that was a significant fact, but in 
large part to a shifting of the intellectual centre of gravity from 
uninstructed opinion to instructed thought. 

I seemed to detect the same tendency in the federal attempts to 
control the trusts and railways, both by legislation and administra- 
tion, and in the experiments which were being tried by the States, 
in such questions as Employer’s Liability or Wages Boards, and by 
the cities in the formation of new charters. The present experi- 
ments may be wise or unwise, but they are being carried out in a 
new atmosphere of expert advice anti criticism; and the adminis- 
trative expert is often employed and respected even in cities where 
the politician who appoints him may be ignorant or corrupt. 

This change is, of course, largely due to wide intellectual and 
social causes, influencing not only America, but the whole civilised 
world. During the last twenty years the world-wide transition from 
rural to urban life, and from agriculture to industry, has become 
more marked; and in consequence the prestige of the ‘‘ Science ” 
without which a modern city cannot exist has been greatly 
increased. In America, indeed, the spirit and authority of Science 
is rapidly spreading from urban industry to rural agriculture. 
The churches again have everywhere been influenced by new 
knowledge as to the development both of man and of religion; 
though the popular American Protestantism, where the plain man 
used to seek individual guidance from his open Bible, has been 
more deeply affected than any other form of religious thought. All 
over the world new medical and psychological knowledge is making 
men and women realise that diseases which have hitherto been 
taken for granted or kept out of sight are, in fact, preventible, and 
that the mind itself can be made the subject of methodical study 
leading to foreseen results. In America, however, the prestige of 
physiology and psychology seems greater than in Europe. In 
particular, the pedagogic psychology of the normal schools and 
teachers’ conferences, at which Mr. William James used to smile, 
is becoming more serious and authoritative under the leadership 
of men like Professor G. Stanley Hall. And I noticed during the 
dinner-table discussion of questions of personal conduct a tendency 
to use terms like “‘ reaction ’’ (where an Englishman would use 
“motive ” or “‘ character ’’), which implied a whole background 
of accepted psychological principles. 

But among my friends in the Eastern cities the most important 
causes of the change of outlook which I am trying to indicate 
seemed to lie in the special facts of contemporary American social 
development. I hdd once to read through a large collection of the 
private letters, pamphlets, newspaper articles, speeches, &c., 
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which were produced in England by the social and political 
‘reformers’? during the years following the battle of Waterloo. 
Bentham, James Mill, Owen, Cobbett, Hodgskin, Place, Wake- 
field, Ensor, and the rest, all took it for granted during those years 
that the distress and pauperism which followed the Peace, ‘the 
enormous National Debt, the population facts revealed by the 
censuses of 1801 and 1811, and the undirected growth of the new 
mechanical industry, constituted a special call for severe intellectual 
work, and a special responsibility on those who were capable of 
doing it. Many of my friends in New England, New York, and 
Washington seemed to recognise a similar special ‘‘ call’’ in the 
colossal growth of immigration from South Eastern Europe, the 
overcrowding of the new cities, and the insufficiency of the 
traditions of American Federal Government when faced by new 
financial and industrial organisations stretching across the whole 
continent. Others of them seemed to find their ‘“‘ call” in the 
growing stringency of the present international position of the 
United States. 

Mr. Herbert Croly, in his very able book, The Promise of 
American Life, speaks, in a phrase borrowed from Mr. Wells, of 
this change in outlook as one away from the old belief in national 
“* destiny,” to be fulfilled by the providential direction of the purely 
selfish efforts of the ordinary man to secure his individual interest, 
and towards a new conception of a national ‘‘ purpose,” to be 
achieved by the deliberate and organised efforts of those who 
consciously prefer the national good to their own. 

In this change of outlook the Universities appear both as cause 
and as effect. The modern ‘‘elective’’? system, by which the 
American student is left almost entirely free to choose his own 
subjects of „study, makes the Universities singularly sensitive to 
outside intellectual developments. The President of one of the 
great Eastern Universities showed me the other day an analysis of 
the courses taken by all his students during the last three years. 
The old curriculum of Classics and Mathematics had lost its 
position; Classics, indeed, had almost disappeared. By far the 
largest body of students were those who had taken Economics as 
their main study. With those who took ‘‘ Government ” (or, as we 
should call it, “ Political Science ”), they made up about a third 
of the whole, and if one added the students whose main study was 
American History, Psychology, Social Ethics, or any other attempt 
at the scientific analysis of modern human problems, they made up 
about one-half, leaving the other half (if we exclude purely technical 
courses from the calculation) to be divided between Mathematics, 
the Natural Sciences, and the languages, literature, and art of the 
whole world. The facts, I was told, would be found to be about 
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the same in the other great Universities. It is not easy to give 
figures showing what this means in terms of the annual output of 
students trained in such subjects. There are, roughly, 600 
‘* Universities and Colleges °’ in the United States, with 300,000 
students and 30,000 ‘‘ professors and instructors.” Even if we use 
the term ‘‘ University’ to include for our purposes only one- 
third of these numbers, it is probably safe to say that something 
between 6,000 and 10,000 students (of whom four-fifths, perhaps, 
are men) take the Bachelor’s degree annually after a training 
mainly consisting of Economics, , Government, or some other 
modern sociological course; that something between 500 and 1,000 
students annually complete post-graduate courses in the same 
group of subjects; and that about 4,000 professors and instructors 
give their whole time to teaching these subjects. It would be wells 
within the mark to say that these figures represent at least thirty 
times the corresponding figures in the United Kingdom. 

When I discussed these facts with my Eastern friends, I was 
sometimes warned not to exaggerate their importance. 
‘“ Economics,” I was told, often appeals to the average philistine 
parent as a ‘‘practical’’ subject, a means of increasing the 
individual money-making power of his son. Lectures on 
Economics, though no longer “‘ abstract,” are, they said, often 
‘‘ popular.” An Eastern professor told me that the claim made, on 
very strong evidence, by certain Western State Universities, that 
they provide the whole intellectual direction for the legislative and 
executive policy of their respective States, might mean rather that 
the spirit of politics had entered the class-room than that the spirit 
of the class-room had entered politics. More significant is the fact 
that, as far as I could judge, the vast quantity of teaching and 
learning which is devoted to the social sciences, has not yet 
produced a proportionate output of first-rate books. Almost all 
American professors deliver, according to our European standard, 
too many lectures, and may, for that reason, find it difficult to give 
enough time for constructive thought. Throughout America, also, 
the strong influences both of German University traditions, and of 
the methods borrowed from the natural sciences, require “‘ origipal 
‘‘research’’ from the youngest post-graduate student, and 
encourage him rather to write at once a thesis suitable for one of 
their admirable technical quarterly reviews, or for a series of 
University monographs, than to begin to collect ideas and facts 
which may result ten years later in a new social analysis or social 
invention. And in spite of the charge that certain professors are 
too political, an Englishman is sometimes conscious that American 
Lehrfreihett in social questions is not quite so complete as in some 
European Universities. 
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But when one has said everything by way of doubt and 
reservation; the fact of the unprecedented volume of specialised 
social knowledge that is annually created in the United States still 
remains. These University facts are, of course, still comparatively 
new; and a change in the direction of University studies does not 
show its full effect in the intellectual life of a nation for at least 
thirty years after its occurrence. But one can already detect the 
influence of the University sociological courses on the personnel 
of American political and social administration. From ‘the time of 
the Revolution onwards the overwhelming majority of American 
State and Federal representatives and officials have been lawyers. 
In the Federal Senate and House of Representatives lawyers still 
are found in something like their old dominance. But the younger 

lawyers have now often taken a University course of Economics or 
“‘ Government ” before going to a post-graduate law school, and 
among the younger administrative officials employed both by the 
Federal and the State or Municipal governments, one finds many 
men who have no other profession than that of sociological teacher, 
or writer, or administrator. 

To an Englishman the most remarkable fact about these younger 
men is that so few of them hold, or seem to desire to hold, 
established and life-long posts. A man of recognised ability and 
force may, after his University degree, travel for a year in Europe 
with a University scholarship. He may come back to be an 
“ assistant ”? or ‘‘ lecturer ” in some University, or a paid member 
of the staff of a “ settlement,” or secretary of some Municipal or 
State ‘‘ Commission.” Later on he may become a full University 
professor, or one of the officials of a bank or insurance company, 
or may hold an important administrative post at Washington. But 
he is no more certain what will be his next piece of work than a 
skilled doctor is certain who will be his next patient; and the 
uncertainty seems to trouble him no more than it does the doctor. 
I was allowed to take part a few years ago in a discussion between 
the Civil Service Commissioners and the Executive of the Civil 
„Service Reform Association, in a New England State. In the 
‘equrse of the discussion I argued in favour of a “first-class ” 
permanent Federal and State Civil Service of the English type. 
The most important man among my hosts argued against it, on 
the ground that it would shut off from the ablest of those who were 
appointed the prospect of a varied and interesting career. “On 
“the door that leads to such a service,” he said, ‘‘ should be 
“written, ‘ All hope abandon, ye who enter here.’ ” 

Now, for the last two years I have been a member of that Royal 
Commission which issued a month ago its report on the British 
Home Civil Service; and although my American observations were 
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not relevant to the immediate problems with which we were mainly 
engaged, I found myself, at the meetings of the Royal Commission, 
sometimes wondering whether we have anything to learn from the 
line of development which is apparently being taken by the 
scientific element in American administration. For the recruitment 
of our highest permanent officials we still trust in the main to the 
scheme worked out by Sir Charles Trevelyan, in accordance with 
the ideas of Lord Macaulay. We aim, that is to say, at choosing 
the ablest and most industrious young men out of the annual 
University crop from every field of learning. In theory, at least, 
we are quite indifferent as to the particular studies in which they 
have shown excellence. We believe, as Macaulay said in 1833, that 
if Oxford men learnt the Cherokee instead of the Greek language, 
“the man who made the most correct and melodious Cherokee 
‘‘ verses, who comprehended most accurately the effect of the 
“ Cherokee particles, would generally be a superior man to him 
‘who was destitute of these accomplishments.’ When we get an 
able young man, and we do get quite astonishingly able young 
men, we expect them to acquire the special knowledge necessary 
for their administrative work by doing that work. But may not, I 
have wondered, the growing complexity of modern social organisa- 
tion, and the growing mass of special sociological knowledge make 
this process somewhat dangerous? The able first-class clerk, even 
although he does his official work conscientiously, may develop 
his main intellectual interests quite apart from that work. He may 
become a leading authority on psychical research, or sixteenth- 
century music; and during the working day may remain a gifted 
amateur, whom experience and habit slowly turn into a narrow and 
nervous routineer. A careful inspection of the papers and results 
of the “Class I.” competition shows, indeed, that the Com- 
missioners at Burlington House are even now influenced by an 
apprehension of that danger. Cambridge mathematics are too 
powerful a vested interest to be treated on any terms but equality 
with other studies. ‘But a man who has been trained in a chemical 
laboratory is not, in fact, now given an equal chance with an 
equally able man who has taken Oxford Greats. ‘‘ Greats,” it js 
rightly felt, is the better training for an administrative official. But 
when once this principle of preference for specially suitable studies 
is admitted, it must go further than we have allowed it to go. 
Greats and Modern History, for instance, are an obviously better 
course than Greats and Classical Moderations, though the man 
who takes it stands a very much worse chance. But the ‘‘ Mods ”’ 
tutors, backed by the clergy in Convocation, are a more formidable 
vested interest at Oxford than even the mathematicians at 
Cambridge. 
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And we are also beginning to be influenced by the belief in the 
educational value of varied sociological experience which carriés so 
much weight in America. Not only does that belief largely control 
administrative appointments in our Municipal service, but a good 
many of our high Whitehall officials have, in fact, entered the 
service at an age considerably later than the Class I. maximum of 
twenty-four, and have been originally chosen for their special 
sociological experience as well as their success in sociological study. 
The present Permanent Head, for instance, of the Board of Trade 
prepared himself for his-work very much in the American manner. 
After graduating and winning a prize for Economics at Oxford, 
he became successively an extension lecturer, the secretary of an 
educational society, a special enquirer for the London County , 

e Council, the secretary of a Royal Commission, and a Board of 
Trade official. He only differed from the typical American trained 
administrator in being finally offered and accepting a life-long 
career in the Government service. 

On which lines are we likely to develop in the future, nearer to 
America or ‘‘ back to Macaulay’’? If we ignore mere vested 
interests and the traditional claims of the English “ governing 
*‘class,’’ and ask only which line of development is most likely to 
lead to the permanent good of the nation, our answer to this 
question will depend upon our answer'to another question: “‘ Is 
“there, in fact, either in England or America, a science of 
“ Government?” There is obviously, for instance, a science of 
medicine. If we want a doctor in the Government service, we do 
not offer the post to the ablest young man we can find, after an 
examination in any subject, whether Cherokee or quaternions, that 
he may choose, and then trust that he will pick up his medical 
knowledge while sitting at a desk and writing prescriptions. We 
require in his case special study and special experience. The 
lawyers have forced us to recognise (in spite, perhaps, of a good ` 
deal of private scepticism) the existence of a science of Law, and 
even the identification of it with the subjects in which the Inns of 
Court hold examinations. But more than half the intelligent 
educated’ Englishmen at this moment would sturdily deny that a 
science of Government exists at all, or that a young man starts with 
any advantage in administration by knowing the “‘ law of rent,” 
or by being able to answer questions about Locke and Bentham. 
I, myself, if I had to decide the matter, should, I think, take a 
middle position. There are certain subjects, Recent History for 
instance—both political and economic—Jurisprudence, Com- 
parative Legislation, and Statistics, which are of direct daily use 
to an administrative official, and which have already been developed 
far beyond the point which the ablest young man is likely to reach 
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by picking up knowledge in his day’s work. There are certain 
other subjects, of which, perhaps, psychology is the most impor- 
tant, which, at this moment, offer splendid vistas of sociological 
thought, and a real knowledge of which may give an able and cool- 
headed official just that imaginative range which will make him a 
genuine originator. In choosing, however, subjects for competitive 
examination, the State is in the old dilemma as to whether one 
should learn to swim before entering the water, or enter the water 
before learning to swim. It will be useless to offer examinations 
in these subjects unless really able young men and women are, in 
fact, taught them, and able young’ men and women will not be 
taught them unless they ‘‘ pay” in examinations. The State 
should, therefore, like the practical teacher of swimming, arrange 
that the depth of the water and the knowledge of swimming should+ 
both increase together. If the State gradually increases the 
tendency to make the subjects which pay in administration pay in 
examinations, the able students and teachers will gradually take 
them up. 

There still remains the question of “outside experience.” 
Should the British, like the American nation, employ its experts 
by the piece, taking them after they have made their mark in the 
outside world, and returning them to the outside world after the 
particular task or period for which they are engaged is finished? 
My own answer would be that the American tradition seems in this 
matter, as in some others, not to allow sufficiently for the length of 
Art and the shortness of Life. A larger proportion than at present 
of English officials should, I think, enter the public service (with 
due precautions against favouritism) after practical experience 
outside it.: But the thirty or forty years of an official career are 
none too long for the formation of a mind; and when an official has 
once been recruited, I should thenceforward aim at giving him 
experience and training rather by widening and varying his official 
work, than by sending him back to the ‘‘ open market.” 


GRAHAM WALLAS. 


THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF NATURE. 


ETWEEN nature and revelation, between science and religion, 
it is obvious there can only be an apparent conflict, due to 
the point of view taken on the one side or the other. For both yield 
us different aspects of the knowledge of God. Science reveals the 
garment of God, religion thg heart of God; one teaches us His 
infinite Wisdom, the other His infinite Love; one appeals to us 
through the senses and reason, the other through our soul and 
higher intuitions; in a word, science is the intellectual apprehension 
of God, religion the spiritual consciousness of His presence. 

Hence whilst science and religion appeal to fundamentally 
different aspects of our human personality, they are one in origin, 
and therefore in the progress of science we ought to see more and 
more clearly the existence of spiritual laws in the natural world. 
Before discussing this question it is desirable to examine the ground 
on which is based a materialistic philosophy of nature, that would, 
of course, deny any spiritual significance in nature. 

The groundwork of all science is the Principle of Continuity,* by 
which is meant in general the uniformity of nature; that however 
remote in time and in space we may push our inquiries we shall never 
find any break in the order and regularity of phenomena upon 
which science is built: that however novel and amazing future dis- 
coveries may be, we shall never be put to permanent intellectual 
confusion in the interpretation of nature. In fine, that the physical 
universe is an intelligible system, which would not be the case were 
it a chaos instead of a cosmos. 

But whence springs this intelligibility of nature? Philosophy 
teaches us that the phenomena of Nature are only signs and 
symbols, significant of something, the ultimate reality of which we 
cannot apprehend with our limited senses. Nevertheless we can 
watch and explore and find perfectly intelligible the wonders of 
Nature, which reveal themselves to us only by different signs that 
happen to evoke sensation and thus perception. In like manner, 
as I have said elsewhere,+ we can read and understand the black 
marks written on a sheet of paper, or printed in a book, or we can, 
watch the movements of a telegraphic needle, or listen to the dots 
and dashes of a Morse instrument, and, if an expert, learn to read 
the message they bring. But neither the written or printed signs, 

* Sir O. Lodge in this recent Presidential address to the British Association used 
this term in a somewhat different sense—viz., as implying a continuum in nature, 
that there are no empty spaces through which force could not act, action at a 
distance being inconceivable. ' 


+ Creative thought and the Problem of Evil, p. 48.—Watking, Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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nor the telegraphic signals enable us to see the distant writer or 
operator, nor do they even remotely resemble him. Nevertheless 
they give us an intelligible message, and this is only possible 
because there is something in common between the sendér of the 
message and the receiver. That something is mind. The conven- 
tional signs are intelligible because the intelligence of the unseen 
author is related to our intelligence. And so the mental signs our 
sensory organs give to us of the material world, are not the things, 
nor a resemblance to the things in themselves. The real world 
around us, the world of Ontology, the world of Divine Thought, is 
absolutely inaccessible to us. But*we can interpret the signs it 
gives to us because there is an Intelligence behind the visible 
Universe which is related to our intelligence. In other words, an 
Infinite mind exists and is related to and can communicate with, « 
our finite minds. Scientific inquiry finds in the evolutionary pro- 
cesses of nature intelligence, will, and purpose; hence the ultimate 
reality lying behind nature must be a Supreme Mind. 

To the pure materialist the Universe is self-sustained, and has no 
deeper meaning than the appearance it presents to the senses : these 
appearances are to him the ultimate reality. He sees nature, as it 
were, like the curious orderly black marks on a printed page, but it 
conveys to him, as the page does to a person who cannot read, no 
deeper meaning ; he attributes the order, regularity, and continuity 
of the printing to the interaction of the black marks among them- 
selves, a chance collocation of moving atoms. Or he forms a 
mechanical theory of the Universe by endowing atoms with some 
occult power, and conferring upon them the very properties which 
have to be explained. 

A me But the foundation on which has rested the materialistic school 
of thought, from Lucretius to tHe present day, has been rudely 
shaken, if not overthrown, by recent researches in physical science. 
This foundation was that the atoms of matter were the ultimate 
and simple constituents of the Universe, ‘‘strong in their solid 
“singleness.” That whilst change and decay were to be found in 
organic and inorganic structures, the atoms of which they were com- 
posed alone possessed immortality, they were simple, immutable, 
eternal realities. 

But now we know that these axioms—the gospel of the atomists— 
are found to be untrue. The atoms of matter, though of inconceiv- 
able minuteness—at least 100 millions being contained in the least 
point visible under the highest microscopic power—these atoms are 
nevertheless of complex structure. Each atom consists of congeries 
of still more minute negative electrons, swiftly revolving around.a 
central positive nucleus. The atom in fact appears to be a solar 
system in miniature. Moreover, it is capable of disruption, some of 
its attendant planets and satellites flying off and thereby changing 
the properties of the atomic system. The atoms are therefore 
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neither ultimate, nor simple, nor immutable. Nor can we suppose 
the electrons to be the limit of divisibility, they also may form 
complex systems with internal motions of their own; for nothing in 
Nature appears too small to have parts in swift motion. 

The physical Universe has therefore been reduced to infinitely 
rapid motion of infinitely minute points. All that we perceive or 
handle, all phenomena, are nothing but unseen molecular motions. 
Even the comparatively gross and complex atoms of gaseous 
-matter move among themselves so swiftly that each atom encounters 
its neighbours some 6,000 millions of times in every second. But 
the orbital motions of the elecfrons around their nucleus are some 
100,000 times quicker than this; for the luminous undulations, to 
which their motion gives rise, show that the average revolution of 
each electron is performed 600 millions of millions of times in every 
second of time. : 

These figures are far beyond our powers of conception, and I 
only mention them to show the infinitely minute scale on which 
Nature works, just as on the other hand the great galaxy of the 
heavens shows the infinitely vast scale of her operations. Man- 
kind, with its familiar scale of magnitude, stands between the two 
infinities, which are linked together in a universal embrace, by the 
all-pervading, imponderable and inscrutable ether of space. This 
elusive and unseen medium science has had to invent to be the 
vehicle of those subtle motions which underlie and are the source 
of all ponderable matter and physical energy. The progress of 
science is thus resolving the seen into the unseen and confirming 
what we have been told long ago, ‘‘ that what is seen hath not been 
“ made out of things which do appear.” 

But it will be observed that in all this there is no break in the’ 
principle of continuity; the physical Universe still remains in- 
telligible, there is no disorder, no disharmony, we are not pùt to 
intellectual confusion. On the contrary, we find the same general . 
plan pervading the whole, whether in atoms or solar systems, for the 
element of magnitude disappears in the reign of law. 

Furthermore, science teaches us that the visible Universe must 
have had a beginning in time and must have an end in time—as 
we measure duration. But that does not mean that the visible 
Universe was created out of nothing and will return to nothingness. 
This would be contrary to the principle of continuity. We may 
well infer that immediately antecedent to the visible Universe, there 
existed the structure of the invisible ether and invisible hosts of 
electrons; and subsequent to the present visible Universe, when all 
its available energy has been exhausted, there would still be no 
break in continuity, but a new heaven and a new earth would arise, 
built upon the same eternal order, though now incomprehensible 
to our limited vision. We therefore need not hesitate to assert 
that the Universe—as we know it through our senses—does not 
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comprehend the whole work of God; it is only a transitory aspect of 
the manifold and enduring garment of the Creator, ‘‘ The things 
“ which are seen are temporal, the things which are unseen are 
“eternal.” 

But the principle of continuity, the unity of the Divine purpose, 
will not allow us to consider the spiritual world to have been 
fashioned by a method wholly unlike the physical world. The same 
Designer, and therefore the same general design, must run through 
them both; just as we have seen the same plan followed in the 
vast and in the minute. The world of sense and outward things 
is a shadow of the real world lying bêyond the reach of sense. They 
are possibly related as a landscape is to a rough picture of the 
same.* 

The phenomenal world and the noumenal world, the world of. 
appearance and the world of reality behind appearance, are there- 
fore not distinct and opposed to each other, they are both essentially 
and ultimately one. And this being so all the phenomena of 
Nature most probably have their origin and higher expression in 
some corresponding state in the real world, which we may take to 
be the order of the spiritual world. Everywhere we find evidence 
of this correspondence between the spiritual and the natural. The 
planes of existence are distinct, they are, as Swedenborg would say, 
“ discrete degrees,” but they are related as prior and posterior, as 
cause and effect. 

(1) Let us take as the first example of this correspondence the 
centre of our solar system. The sun, we now know, is not only 

| the centre and upholder of our solar system, but the source of all 
available energy and of all physical life on earth. The sun reveals 
itself to our sight, and gives colour and beauty to the world by its 
sunshine, the visible rays it sheds upon all things. More beautiful 
and more cunningly woven than Joseph’s coat of many colours, 
is the raiment of light with which God has enwrapped the world—a 
raiment so ample and universal, yet so individually adaptive, that 
every blade of grass, every leaf, every flower, every living thing 
rejoices in it and depends upon it, as if it were made for each one 
alone. Moreover, accompanying the sunshine there proceeds from 
the sun a vast invisible radiation, the pre-requisite of all vegetable 
and animal life. It is these invisible rays which give to the earth 
warmth and actinic power, give energy to wind and water, quicken 
and fructify the seed, and sustain the mystery of all physical life. 


* As the former is in three dimensions of space and the latter in two, so the 
ee world may be in higher dimensions than the natural world, and 
therefore inconceivable and apparently unreal to us. For we always regard as real 
and substantial that space which corresponds to our own, and we regard as a 
picture, or unreal, space of different dimensions to our own. The present world 
-would be as unreal to beings of higher faculties of apprehension than our own, 
.ag we regard the plan of a building or a town to be unreal when compared with 
the real building or town. 
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But the real sun in itself, which lies behind its manifestation to our 
senses we cannot see, nor form any conception of. 

In like manner the one ineffable God, ‘‘whom no man hath seen 
“nor can see,” reveals Himself to us in the Lord Jesus, who 
sheds on the world the Divine light and wisdom proceeding from 
the Father, but which cannot be received into nor illumine the 
hearts and lives of men until they are quickened and energised 
by the Holy Spirit, Whose Divine love and grace flow in invisible 
streams from the Lord Himself, the Spiritual Sun. 

(2) Or take as another instance of this correspondence that far- 
reaching and mysterious forte of gravitation. Every planet, sun 
and star in the innumerable host of heaven, and scattered in the 
vast abysses of space, act and react upon each other through the 
force of gravity. Nay, more, such is the solidarity of the Universe, 
every grain of sand, every particle of matter on the earth is for 
ever attracting every particle of matter in distant planets and suns. 
And this being the case with the reciprocal and far-flung influence 
of inanimate matter, can we doubt that the spiritual attraction of 
the Divine Sun, which it symbolises, is a less powerful bond of 
union, or a less penetrating force throughout the Universe of living 
things? 

(3) Again, take “ the law of mobile equilibrium.” Between all 
the members of the physical Universe, however remote from each 
other, a flux of radiation is perpetually passing to and fro. Every 
portion of the surface of the earth—mountains and pebbles, land 
and sea—is ever giving to, and receiving from, the whole host of 
heavenly bodies inconceivable multitudes of ethereal waves, which 
have more or less affected the earth from the beginning, and will 
do so to the end of time. Is not this the case with spiritual as well 
as physical radiation? It is hard to believe that the play of vital 
and spiritual forces should be more restricted than the interplay of 
the lifeless physical forces, that, as Tennyson said with poetic 
prescience :— : 


‘f Star to star vibrates light, may soul to soul 
Strike through a finer element of her own.” 


* The discovery of telepathy, the influence of mind on mind inde- 
pendently of the recognised channels of sense perception, renders 
it highly probable that we cannot limit the sphere of our un- 
conscious spiritual radio-activity. Moreover, it is obvious that 
telepathy affords a rational ground for belief in Inspiration and 
the efficacy of prayer. Scepticism can no longer scoff at a mystery 
which involves the direct action of mind upon mind, and the still 
greater mystery of the movement of the Infinite by the finite 
mind. 

(4) Once more, take the law of the reciprocity of radiation and 
absorption, which applies to all wave motion, and is best illustrated 
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by sound. Hold down the damping pedal of a pianoforte, and 
sing a musical note into the instrument; instantly an exactly 
corresponding note responds from the piano. The string absorbs 
and emits the very note it would yield if struck. Change the 
note, and immediately the resonance of another string is heard, 
in sympathy and exact unison with the note sung. This is the 
principle of ‘‘tuning’’ electric waves to certain receivers, which 
is adopted in wireless telegraphy. And so it is with light, which 
consists of much shorter electric waves. The many coloured 
rays of white light passing through an absorbing medium suffer 
selective absorption ; they lose one or more of their constituents, and 
evoke corresponding rates of vibration in the body they have 
traversed. Thus, if a beam of electric light streams through, say, 
the vapour of sodium, the light becomes bereft of certain 
yellow rays—the vapour has absorbed them. Heat the sodium 
vapour to incandescence, and it gives forth the very rays it has 
absorbed ; it shines with a yellow light. This is the principle which 
has led to the discovery of the composition of the sun and stars by 
the analysis of the light they emit. So it is with the colours of 
familiar-objects—some element of white light has been appropriated 
by them, which element they themselves would emit. 

And is it not so in the spiritual world? All of us, consciously 
or unconsciously, absorb but a portion of the white light of 
universal truth. We are more or less coloured bodies, and our 
thoughts and lives are tinted with—and we radiate only—those 
partial truths which we have been able to appropriate and make 
our own. As Coleridge says :— 

“oO Lady, we receive but what we give, | 
And in our life alone does nature live.’ 

Had space permitted, many other illustrations might be given of 
the spiritual significance of Nature; showing that the material 
world around us is the shadow and symbol of a more real spiritual 
world—matter being the limited, conditioned expression of spirit, 
as language is of thought. For language is the vehicle and ex- 
pression of thought, and is called into existence by thought. The 
two are essentially distinct, yet inseparable and inconceivable apart 
from each other (i.e., if we use the term language to mean every 
form of thought expression). So it is with spirit and matter; they 
are distinct, yet to us indissoluble, matter being the expression of 
spirit in a form cognizable by our senses. The duality and 
antinomy of spirit and matter thus disappear in the Universal 
Thought underlying both. Now the principle of continuity 
must connect spirit and matter, the unseen with the seen, if we 
believe in the Divine Universal order. 

But here it may well be asked how can the miracles of the New 
Testament, on the one hand, and the existence of evil on the other, 
be reconciled with this doctrine of continuity? As regards the 
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question of miracles, I am convinced we cannot tear all the miracles 
from the New Testament, much less the cardinal miracle of the 
resurrection of our Lord, without emasculating the gospels and 
creating a new set of difficulties—historical, intellectual, and moral. 
That a belief in the miracles of the- gospel narrative is consistent 
with the most rigorous knowledge of the laws and continuity of 
Nature, is shown by the. public utterances of men like Newton, 
Faraday, Kelvin, Stokes, Clerk Maxwell, and others. Those 
distinguished physicists, the late Professors Tait and Balfour 
Stewart, have dealt with this question in their suggestive and 
well-known book, The Unseen Universe; and an excellent out- 
line of the scientific view of miracles from a Christian standpoint 
will be found in a recent book on the Spiritual Interpretation of 
Nature, by my friend Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh. 

At the same time—excepting the central miracle of the Resurrec- 
tion—miracles are no evidence of Divine authority and revelation. 
We do not believe in Christ because of His miracles, nor did He 
perform them to prove He was the Christ. A miracle is essentially 
the direct contro] by mind of matter outside the organism: in other 
words, a supernormal and incomprehensible manifestation of mind. 
As such, miracles did not cease with the apostolic age, but have 
continued down to the present time. 

To deny miracles because of their incredibility, is to deny the 
equally incredible but familiar phenomena of the nutrition, repair, 
and reproduction of living organisms. What can be more in- 
credible than the transmutation of our food into blood corpuscles, 
and those corpuscles contributing the precise elements required 
to repair totally different tissues in our body. Ask the most 
accomplished chemist, with all his laboratory appliances and 
wide knowledge, to turn a bundle of hay into even a single 
drop of milk and he acknowledges it to be impossible. But 
give the hay to the humble cow and the miracle is wrought! How? 
Only by the inscrutable, directive skill of the sub-conscious life of 
the animal, taking to pieces the millions upon millions of molecules 
that lie in the minutest fragment of hay and re-arranging these 
molecules into a new and complex structure—milk, adapted for a 
particular and pre-determined end in view. What presumption to 
talk about the unfamiliar miracle being incredible when these 
familiar miracles are so incredibly wonderful, that we are utterly 
unable to form any conception of the modus operandi.* 


* Several leading philosophers are adopting a new form of vitalism. Thus the 
distinguished German Professor, Dr. Driesch, in his Gifford lectures “on the 
“Science and Philosophy of the Organism,” shows that purely physico-chemical 

- processes are unable to explain the phenomena of life. He adopts the Aristotelian 
word Entelechy for the non-mechanical autonomous agent which he maintains is 
at work in the vital processes. He shows that entelechy does not depend for its 
existence upon substance in space, nor upon any physical energy, but is a process 
depending on some supra-personal non-mechanical agency.—(See also Dr. Driesch’s 
recent work The Prob oj Individuality,” p. 19, &c.) i 
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And do we not all know of miracles in grace, miracles of redeemed 
humanity, even more marvellous than any miracle in Nature? 
In fine miracles are evidences of the directing, controlling action of 
mind, whether in the. credture or the Creator, over what we call 
matter, living or dead, in a manner that transcends our comprehen- 
sion. As a great French philosopher has recently said, ‘‘ There 
‘is no crude matter, and what constitutes the being of matter is in 
“communication with what constitutes the being of spirit. What 
‘we call the laws of Nature is the sum total of the methods we have 
“ discovered for adapting things to the mifid and subjecting them 
“ to be moulded by the will.’’* oe 

But if Nature be the unfolding and indwelling of the inscrutable 
Thought of God, why is there so much that appears to us as con- 
tradictory, objectionable, and evil? Doubtless many of the 
problems of life which perplex us, arise, as Bergson points out, 
from our trying to make the phenomena of consciousness and 
volition fit in with the theory of knowledge and the reasoning which 
we have derived from, and apply with success to, inert lifeless 
matter. The true theory of life must surpass reasoning derived 
from the physical world, and we must inevitably find apparent 
contradictions and perplexities in life, until we attain to a deeper 
intuition than is possible for us with our present limitations. We 
are apt to forget the narrow limit of our knowledge and cannot 
possibly conceive of the totality of life and thought. How pur- 
poseless and foolish the isolated actions of even the wisest of men 
would appear to an onlooker who could see no further ! 

Evil was regarded by the neo-platonists and St. Augustine as 
the privation of good, a defect in being, not an ef-ficient thing, but 
a de-ficient thing. This defect being essential to the freedom of our 
will, to our choice of the permanent or of the illusory; the defect or 
privation in itself not being evil but the love of the imperfection 
being an offence against the perfect Being. But evil is more 
than a negation, and I think that much light is thrown on 
this problem by what occurs in the physical world. Con- 
sciousness, whether of physical or moral states, is only aroused 
through relativity, the existence of opposites. Without contrast 
there would be no sense perception; a uniform state of heat, an 
unchanging illumination, a monotony of sound, would not awaken 
the sensation of warmth, or vision, or hearing. And so uniform 
goodness would not reveal the good to us. If there were no wrong 
to strive against there would be no active right. 

But the most remarkable illustration of the spiritual significance 
of Nature is seen in another aspect of this problem of evil.+ All 


* M. Boutroux, Natural Law in Science and Philosophy, p. 217 


+ A fuller discussion of this subject is given in my little book already referred to, 
Creative Thought and the Problem of Evil, a new and revised edition of which 
(price 18.) has just been published by Watkins, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 
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manifestation, whether of physical or spiritual energy, is due to the 
overcoming of some obstacle. We cannot perceive and have no 
conception of gravitation, electricity, or any other physical force 
in itself. We cannot see life any more than we see electricity- 
What we see is the manifestation through matter of some hidden - 
power. Ina lightning flash or in an electric light we see the glow- 
ing particles of air or of carbon, a result due to the transit of an 
unseen power overcoming the resistance in its path. Reduce that 
resistance, as in the copper conductor, and the light and heat 
disappear ; abolish it altegether and electricity would have remained 
for ever unknown to us. “Hence impedance, resistance, is as 
essential for the manifestation of any force as the force itself. The 
most powerful locomotive or the largest cruiser ever built, would 
be unable to move a fraction of an inch if the resistance of the rails 
or the water were not present. 

And so the moral and spiritual forces of the unseen reveal them- 
selves to us, and enable us to progress towards a higher life, 
through the stresses they create in the reluctant or opposing 
medium of our inert or evil lives. What we term evil seems there- 
fore as real and necessary a thing for the manifestation of our 
spiritual life as is good. For in overcoming the former the in- 
dwelling Spirit enables the dark filament of our lives to glow with 
the Divine light and purpose. It is in the overcoming and not in 
the drifting, in effort and not in idleness that the process of self- 
realisation, the deeper spiritual consciousness is awakened within 
us each :— 


“ He who flagg’d not on the earthly strife, 
From strength to strength advancing, only he 
Mounts, and that hardly to eternal life.” 


You may, perhaps, say these illustrations of spiritual and natural 
law are mere analogies, and analogies must not be pressed too far. 
I contend they are more than analogies, more than a mere likeness 
without a deeper bond of union. They are rather homologies, 
correspondences of structure, but homologies on different planes of 
existence. I go further and say that the order we perceive, the laws 
we discover, in the natural world, are the impress of the order and 
the laws of the spiritual world. That every spiritual truth may have 
its homologue somewhere in Nature. That scientific observation and 
discovery reveal not only the wisdom of the Creator in the seen, but 
afford a window through which we can better see the vast scope of 
the Divine purpose in the unseen. ‘‘ For the invisible things of 
“ Him from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being under- 
“stood by the things that are made, even His eternal power and 
“ Divinity.” 


W. F. BARRETT. 


IRRIGATION IN INDIA. 


N India, as elsewhere, there can be no cifltivation without water; 
but, even in India, where irrigation plays so important a part, 

the greater portion of the cultivation of the country, about eighty 
per cent. of the total, is effected by the aid of a natural rainfall. 
The rainfall is, however, subject to great variations; with an annual 
average of about forty-two inches for the whole of India, it may 
be only an inch or two in the drier parts of Sind, or as high as six 
hundred inches in a limited area in Assam. When the annual fall is 
below some such figure as twelve inches, cultivation is almost 
impossible without irrigation; but it may be largely in excess of 
this figure and yet so distributed over the year that irrigation at 
certain seasons is still essential. Irrigation has therefore been 
practised in India from very early ages, by lifting water from wells 
by means of simple mechanical devices, from tanks in which the 
monsoon rainfall has been stored, and from canals deriving their 
supplies from the flood waters of rivers. At the time the 
country fell under British rule the well irrigation was a consider- 
able area, and there were a certain number of tanks and inundation 
canals in operation, but for the most part the ancient canals and 
tanks were little more than remains—the signs of a former 
civilisation. Still, as sign-posts, they were useful to point the 
way; they suggested to British officials, to whom irrigation was 
a novelty and an unknown science, certain salient necessities. At 
the beginning of the past century, however, the East India 
Company were too busy strengthening their position in the country 
to pay any attention to its agricultural needs; and the first move 
was probably made in 1815, when the Governor-General, Lord 
Hastings, sought and obtained the approval of the East India 
directors to commencing work on what is now known as the 
Western Jumna canal of the Punjab. An old canal from the 
Jumna river had been constructed by Feroze Tughulak about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, but, neglected in later times, it 
had ceased to flow, and it was not till two centuries later that the 
great Akbar improved and reopened it in order that water might 
reach Hansi and Hissar, hunting seats of the Moghal 


Emperors. Later again, a branch of this canal was carried ` 
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to Delhi by Shah Jehan, for the purpose of feeding the 
Imperial palaces and gardens at Delhi. Shah Jehan also attempted . 
‘another canal on the other bank of the Jumna, known as the 
Eastern Jumna canal, but apparently it only ran for a single 
season. It was on these two old works, both in disuse at the time, 
that the British commenced to try their prentice hand; but just 
as in the Madras Presidency irrigation works of ancient times had 
been most advanced, so also under British rule irrigation received 
its first great impetus there. l 
Sir Arthur Cotton, then a yqung officer of the Madras Engineers, 
had been struck by the volumes of water carried by three large 
rivers of the Presidency, through a dry country, wastefully to the 
sea. He conceived the idea of harnessing them to the irrigation 
* requirements; and, commencing in 1836 with the delta of the 
Cauveri, Sir Arthur, by the construction of a weir, was able to 
secure effective control of the river supplies. In 1844 he attacked 
the still greater problem of the Godavari river. The work was a 
very difficult piece of engineering, there was no skilled labour, 
the professional ‘staff were not hydraulic engineers by virtue of 
any previous education, and the signal success achieved must be 
attributed to the ability, zeal, and devotion of Sir Arthur Cotton 
himself. In 1852 he was at work on the delta of the Kistna, and 
with this third success his reputation may be said to have been at 
high tide. It has been remarked that it would have been well 
for Marius if he had died as he stepped from the chariot of his 
Cimbric victory, for Pompeius, if his career had ceased with the 
- Mithradatic war, and it would have been well for Sir Arthur 
Cotton’s reputation if his life’s work had ceased with his splendid 
successes in dealing with these three great deltaic streams. It was 
when, in consequence of these successes, he was called upon to 
advise on irrigation questions of a very different kind, that he so 
lamentably failed. He seemed ‘to be unable to appreciate the 
difference between the conditions of Madras rivers, within fifty 
miles of the sea, and those of irrigation projects in the north of 
India; and in addition he took it upon himself to adopt the réle 
ofan advocate for navigation in connection with irrigation canals, 
which caused in later years so deplorable a waste of public money. 
The history of the Madras Irrigation Company, and of its offshoot, 
the Orissa Canals Company, is distressing enough. It should have 
been sufficient to have destroyed any faith in Sir Arthur’s counsels 
outside the special line of work in which he was an acknowledged 
expert; but his successes appear to have blinded those in authority, 
and to have led them further and further astray. Even in the 
instance of the work in the Mahanadi delta of Bengal, which in 
Many respects resembled that of the Madras rivers, the abundant 
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rainfall was overlooked. Sir Arthur Cotton had estimated that 
24 millions of acres would be irrigated, but the actual area was 
less than one-tenth of his forecast, and the navigation failed to 
pay its working expenses. 

In the meantime the disastrous famine of 1837-38 had brought 
the value of irrigation very prominently to the notice of Government 
in the north of India. In that year a very severe drought pre- 
vailed over the whole of the North-Western Provinces. The people 
were driven to the limits of destitution, whole villages were de- 
populated, parents sold their children to dbtain money to purchase 
food, and the cattle died of starvation in multitudes. It was only 
in the country served by the Jumna canals that plenty reigned in 
the midst of ‘the surrounding distress, and for the first time in 
northern India the importance of irrigation was taken seriously toe 
heart. Large sums of money were lavished on the Jumna canals to 
increase their usefulness; and in 1848 an Artillery officer, with a 
genius for engineering, who afterwards became Sir Proby Cautley, 
had commenced the great work of his life, the Ganges canal. In the 
following year the Punjab was annexed, and in 1850 another dis- 
tinguished pioneer, Colonel J. Dyas, had commenced the Bari 
Doab, the first British canal in a province which, as an irrigation 
province, was destined to be facile princeps in India. In the 
Punjab there was not exactly any fear of famine, but in 1850 it was 
a singularly wild, uncivilised, and backward country inhabited by 
a turbulent people. There were, of course, no railways at that 
time, there was hardly anything that could be called a road; in 
fact, no work of public utility had ever found a place in the pro- 
gramme of Ranjit Singh’s long reign. The country bore an evil 
reputation for dacoity and cattle-lifting; and from its character 
little else could be expected. The rainfall, everywhere scanty, was 
in places almost nil. In the lowlands by the rivers cultivation was 
to some extent possible by means of wells or inundation cuts; but 
elsewhere, without rain, it was impossible to plough the soil burnt 
by the sun to nearly the hardness of a brick. In times of continued 
drought the inhabitants of the scattered villages would close their 
doors and decamp in a body for the river-sides to obtain fodder for 
their starving cattle. If rain fell, they would as suddenly return, 
and plough and sow in haste. Sometimes sufficient rain fell sub- 
sequently to allow the crops to mature; sometimes the green blades 
withered away, and then there was no help for it but to plunder the 
more fortunately situated villages on the river banks. The need for 
irrigation schemes was, therefore, very pronounced, and, in 
addition, it was necessary to provide a means of livelihood for the 
large bodies of Sikh soldiers disbanded at the annexation. 

Sir Arthur Cottca’s successes in Madras, the lessons taught by 
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the Jumna canals during the severe famines of the North-West, 
the sanguine anticipations of the profits of the Ganges canal, and 
the hopeful prospects in the Punjab had all contributed to an irriga- 
tion boom; and by 1854 the boom was at its height. In some 
respects it resembled the railway boom in England of 1844, when 
the public were so bitten by the idea that there were fortunes to be 
made in the new means of locomotion that ‘the speculation on all 
sides became wild and reckless. The statements regarding the 
profits from irrigation in India were still more exaggerated. Ata 
meeting held at Moorgafe Street in April, 1854, it was proclaimed 
that the Madras works in aggregate paid a return of 70 per cent., 
and that they would soon yield upwards of 100. In some instances, 
it was said, the profits had amounted to 140 per cent., and 
*400 per cent. was not impossible. With such an El Dorado in 
prospect it was proposed to form a Company of Water Merchants 
to promote irrigation and navigation canals all over India, and a 
pious hope was expressed that the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company would encourage an enterprise fraught with such 
blessings to the State and the people, and possessed of such oppor- 
tunities of introducing British skill and capital into a country of 
untold wealth. 

The Mutiny of 1857 gave a check to further progress for a time, 
but it was not till ten years later, when General Richard Strachey 
was appointed the first Inspector-General of Irrigation in India, that 
it was discovered how untrustworthy the irrigation statistics were. 
The Madras accounts had been so badly kept that it was impossible 
to ascertain the exact cost of the works or the pecuniary returns from 
them; and as time went on it became evident that the anticipations 
claimed for other works all over the country would never be fulfilled. 
The Secretary of State had been induced to sanction enormous 
estimates on certain forecasts of expenditure and receipts, and those 
forecasts were shown to be inaccurate and misleading, so that when 
the great Chenab project of the Punjab, ultimately the most suc- 
cessful irrigation scheme in the world, was in 1875 advanced for 
sanction, it was summarily rejected with a vote of want of con- 
fidence. From that date the spell was broken and the boom was 
dead. The Madras works, though profitable enough, had been 
nothing like so profitable as had been supposed; all the Bengal 
schemes were financial failures, even the Sone canals—from which 
so much had been expected—had been so crushed by the weight 
of the provision made for navigation that it was impossible for them 
to pay. The Ganges canal was far short of its estimated yield; the 
Bari Doab had been working for fifteen years and was working at 
a loss, although it had been calculated to pay 24 per cent. on its 
capital outlay ; and the great Sirhind canal was in difficulties with an 
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alarming interest debt. The Western Jumna canal was highly 
profitable in a sense, but originally a legacy from the Moghals it 
was an unscientific work with many bad defects. It was not on the 
watershed, it blocked the drainages, and year by year the tract it 
served was rapidly becoming more water-logged. The fertility 
of the soil had been seriously impaired, the health of the people had 
been injuriously affected, and it was evident that large sums of 
money would have to be spent in remedying these evils. In these 
circumstances the attitude of Government was not surprising; itisa 
truism that we are often defeated by what We look back upon, and the 
irrigation retrospect of 1875 was full of gloom. In addition, by 1879, 
several disastrous famines and the second Kabul war had crippled 
the resources of the country. Economy of expenditure, rather than 
active progress, became the watchword, and the prospects of irriga-* 
tion in India had never been at so low an ebb. 

The history of Indian irrigation shows many pendulum-like 
oscillations between progress and retrogression, but there are never- 
theless two definitely marked periods; the period of some forty or 
so years in which the early successes led to the great boom of 1854 
and subsequently to the despondency of 1875-82, and the period 
which saw the gradual rise of irrigation from the depression of the 
early ’eighties to the assured position it occupies at the present 
day. Serious mistakes had been made, but it is unnecessary on 
that account to cast a stone at the early pioneers, who were groping 
their way to knowledge, and who, in spite of inexperience and hard- 
ships and discouragement, did their life’s work so bravely and so 
well. The only wonder is that there were not more mistakes—more 
mistakes were not made because there were giants in those days— 
and it was by avoiding their errors and building on their founda- 
tions that the work of the second period was enabled to proceed, 
without booms or exultation, on a surer, saner, and more scientific 
basis. 

In 1882, after a lull of some few years, the Government of India, 
without enthusiasm but recognising that it was time to make a 
fresh move, demanded new irrigation projects from the Punjab, 
where the prospects were the most promising. The Punjab com- 
plied by submitting three estimates for an inundation canal from 
the Chenab, another from the Sutlej, and for thé Sidhnai canal 
from the Ravi river. The first was a failure; the second a 
moderate, and the third an amazing success. Moreover, the two 
latter schemes involved colonisation of Crown waste areas, and the 
success which attended these colonies paved the way for the future 
great colonisation schemes of the Punjab. They were, therefore, 
an important landmark in irrigation history, and were followed by 
the great Chenab project sanctioned in 1889. No account of 
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irrigation in India would be complete without stress being laid on 
the conspicuous success of this work. The country between the 
Chenab and Ravi rivers, about 4,000 square miles in area, was a 
desert of almost indescribable desolation, uncultivable, and almost 
uninhabited except by small bands of vagrant cattle-lifters of 
unenviable reputation. It is now one of the granaries of India, a 
scene of concentrated cultivation occupied by a large, industrious, 
and law-abiding agricultural community. The canal, constructed 
at a cost of two millions sterling, irrigates annually 2} millions of 
acres, and the net revenue yields a return of 34 per cent. on the 
outlay. The annual value ofits irrigated crops is estimated at six 
millions sterling ; and the scheme in all respects was so triumphant 
a success that it gave the whole question of irrigation in India an 
encouragement that was at the time badly needed. It was 
followed by another successful project of a similar kind for the 
irrigation and colonisation of the desert between the Chenab and 
Jhelum rivers; and later again by the Triple Canals scheme to add 
another two million acres to the irrigated area of the Punjab at a 
cost of seven millions sterling. The same period also saw the 
defects of the older canals remedied so that they became remunera- 
tive concerns; and a new project for utilising the surplus waters of 
the Sutlej and Beas rivers, at a cost of about six millions, is now 
under consideration. Much is heard of the marvels of irrigation in 
Egypt, but the Punjab, a single province of India, irrigates about 
eight million acres, and will, before long, irrigate a further five 
millions, as compared with the five and a half million acres, the 
total cultivated area of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

The Punjab is, however, not the only province in which the 
progress has been so remarkable. It is probable that no Com- 
mission in India has ever done better or more valuable work than 
the Irrigation Commission of 1901-03. Its report, a monument of 
careful investigation and research, conveyed recommendations 
characterised by so much good judgment and sound sense, that it 
gave a fillip to irrigation progress all over India. On the North- 
West frontier, the Lower Swat canal, originally designed to con- 
vert the raiders and robbers of the border into peaceful agricul- 
turists, not only succeeded in that aim, but proved to be exceedingly 
profitable; and its success has led to the construction of a similar 
work in the Upper Swat valley, a daring piece of engineering, 
involving a tunnel through the Malakand range of hills over two 
miles in length, at a cost of over a million.. In the United Provinces 
Sir Proby Cautley’s great work from the Ganges had been followed 
by the Lower Ganges and Agra canals, and more recently a group 
of reservoir schemes, of which the most important are the Betwah, - 
Ken, Dhasan, and Ghaggar, have been constructed to protect the 
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insecure districts of Bundelkhand from famine. A further project 
of a very difficult kind, likely to cost nearly five millions, is now 
under investigation. It aims at carrying the water of the Sarda river 
across the drainages of the Naini Tal hills and the Ganges and 
Jumna rivers for the irrigation of certain districts of these Pro- 
vinces, and finally to the arid tracts of the south-east Punjab. In 
Bengal a protective canal, the Tribeni, has just been completed at 
a cost of half-a-million. The Central Provinces had no State-owned 
irrigation works prior to the year 1900: since then a hundred tank 
and three large river schemes, to cost three millions sterling, have 
been completed or are under construttion. 

The conditions in Sind approximate to those of the more rainless 
parts of the Punjab, of which it is geographically a continuation. 
Irrigation is more important there than even in the Punjab because, 
the rainfall is lower. Indeed, in Sind the cultivated and the 
irrigated areas are practically synonymous terms, because without 
irrigation no cultivation is possible. The province possessed 
inundation canals before the conquest, but these have been con- 
siderably improved and extended, and the present irrigation of 
three million acres shows an increase of fifty per cent. over the 
area of five and twenty years ago. It has further been recognised 
that a harnessed Indus and perennial irrigation would remove many 
of the disadvantages from which inundation canals inevitably suffer, 
and a scheme for a barrage across the Indus at Sukkur and a new 
perennial canal, the largest in India, estimated to cost 5} millions 
sterling, is now under consideration. The Bombay Deccan is a 
country of quite another kind. In any year of normally good 
rainfall the cultivation is independent of irrigation, but the tract is 
unfortunately very liable to drought, and a complete hydrographic 
survey has been made to examine the possibility of new irrigation 
schemes. The principal works recently sanctioned or completed are 
the Budhihal and Chaukapur reservoirs, and the Godavari, Pravara, 
and Nira canals, at a cost of £3,142,000. Of these the Nira canal 
alone has been estimated at 1} millions, and is the largest and most 
important protective work yet attempted in India. In Madras, 
where the irrigation had previously been about 3} million acres, 
a million sterling has been expended in improving existing works, 
and scope has been found for several new projects. Thirty-one 
smaller protective schemes and five large productive projects, to 
cost nearly eleven millions sterling, have been investigated. The 
two most important are the Kistna and the Cauveri reservoirs. The 
former contemplates the construction of a dam, at a cost of 54 
millions sterling, to hold up 163,586 millions of cubic feet of water, 
with a spread of 122 square miles, for the irrigation of 735,000 
acres. If constructed it will be the largest work of the kind in the 
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world, exceeding in magnitude the Assouan dam on the Nile, 
which, as now enlarged, has a gross capacity of 81,224 millions of 
cubic feet. In Upper Burma three large canals have been com- 
pleted, and a fourth is in course of construction. Many old works 
of the times of the Burma kings. have been improved; and a very 
important navigation canal, to connect natural waterways of the 
dèlta and to reduce the distance of the water-borne traffic to the 
port of Rangoon, is now being excavated. 

This list is not intended to be exhaustive, any complete list would 
be both lengthy and tiresome; but as Sir William Wedderburn in 
the April issue of this Reviews dealing with Florence Nightingale’s 
advocacy on the irrigation subject, expressed a hope that the facts 
might be brought up to date, it has been thought desirable to give 
. some definite indication of the activities of the Government of 
India rather than any general expression of opinion on the progress 
of recent years. It would probably, however, be more satisfactory 
to quote certain commanding figures of the two periods to which 
reference has been made. Miss Nightingale, commenting on such 
facts as were before her, wrote in 1874-75, a time of great irrigation 
depression. The figures for that particular year are not available, 
but in selecting the year 1880-81 the difference is of no material 
consequence. The six years between 1874 and 1880 were quiescent, 
and during this period little or no progress was made. The table 
below exhibits the figures from the commencement of British opera- 
tions up to and including 1880-81, and those of the subsequent 
period up to and including 1912-13. 


Percentage of Net. 


Capital Outlay Net. Revenue on Area 
to End of Year. Revenue. Capital Outlay. Irrigation. 
£ £ Acres. - 
1880-81 20,992,134 ... 1,247,544 ... 5°96 ... 5,124,102 
I9I2-13 43,442,252 ... 3,093,966 ... JIZ ... 23,120,000 


These figures speak for themselves with sufficient eloquence; and 
if to the outlay incurred and the area irrigated up to the end of 
1912-13 be added the ultimate cost and areas of the sanctioned works 
under construction, the capital outlay becomes 448,096,000 and 
the irrigated area 27,037,000 acres. And if in addition to these works 
again be added the projects under the consideration of Govern- 
ment, which will probably be sanctioned at no distant date, the 
expenditure figure becomes £75,530,000 and the irrigated area 
34,429,000 acres. Figures of past and probable future progress, 
such as these, would no doubt have convinced the large and sym- 
pathetic heart of Florence Nightingale that the Government of India 
have not neglected their opportunities and responsibilities. The 
only pity of it is that she is not alive to see. 
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The works of the past and in prospect include both those of the 
productive and the protective kind. The protective works are those 
undertaken to protect insecure districts, liable to droughts, from 
the miseries of famine, apart from commercial considerations; but 
the productive works often possess great direct protective value, 
although in some cases they may have been constructed mainly on 
account of their financial profits. The colonisation schemes afford 
relief to those congested districts where the agricultural population 
has reached the limit that the land can support, and all the purely 
productive works add greatly to the food and fodder supply of the 
country in time of need. The incfeased harvests and the ever- 
expanding railway systems of India are the means of distributing 
grain to famine-stricken provinces, where otherwise there might be 
calamitous and irremediable distress. *Year by year, as the easier . 
and more plain-sailing schemes are completed, the future works 
involve greater and greater engineering difficulties, and are more 
and more costly for the results obtained; but every effort is being 
made to utilise to the fullest possible extent the surplus monsoon 
rainfall and the volumes of water carried by the snow-fed rivers of 
the Himalayas. The projects in prospect may be said to represent 
all works which the ingenuity of the engineers can at present devise; 
but it is safe to say that the possibilities will never be exhausted. 
Advanced as is irrigation science in India in 1914, future engineers 
will look back on it as in its infancy, and new ways will shatter the 
old beliefs. Dame Nature grasps her secrets grimly, and 
they have to be wrenched from her; but one thing appears certain. 
Every succeeding census is likely to show that the population is 
becoming more dense, and from the pinch of necessity irrigation 
will continue to receive its impetus. To the increased population 
some measure of relief may be afforded, as it has been afforded in 
the past, by the continued reclamation of swamps and deserts, but 
that form of relief is obviously limited; more intense and more 
intelligent farming will have to come, and with it the question of 
water will never be absent. In rainless tracts, in tracts where the 
rainfall is badly distributed or liable to fail, there must be water, 
and enough of it, and at the exact times itis needed. The problems 
which the irrigation engineers will have to face will come before 
them if endless variety, and in solving them they will be called 
upon to play a part of ever-increasing importance in the develop- 
ment of India. 


LIONEL JACOB. 


HENRY BRACKENBURY AND HIS SCHOOL. 


. ‘ Queen Anne’s Mansions, 
°. “ St. James’s Park, S.W. 
‘“ May 8th, 1910. 

“Thank you for the way in which you speak of my poor literary 
efforts. How many of pur friends are dead! Both the Hamley 
brother's, both the Fraser brothers, Sir Archibald Alison, Arthur 
Griffiths, my brother Charles, both the Hozier brothers, Lawrence 
Lockhart, Hawley Smart, Ardagh, Sir Edward Law, whose in- 
teresting Life is now being written for publication in the autumn— 
all the Baker brothers. 

‘“ I was present yesterday at the most interesting ceremony I 
ever beheld—the Privy Council which proclaimed the King as 
George V. I signed the proclamation, and saw the King make his 
statutory declaration, and swear the oath for the security of the 
Church of Scotland. I Jistened to the excellent and touching speech 
which he made to his Council, took my oath of allegiance and oath 
as a Privy Councillor, and kissed hands. The King’s speech was 
simple, manly, and affecting by its evident sincerity, and it made 
an excellent impression.” 


To letter to me from my old friend, General Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, aptly introduces anything now to be said about 
him and those with whom he had to do, because its tone and temper, 
apart from their general interest, will be recognised by all who 
knew him as leading characteristics of a man, whose moral and 
mental fibre was traversed by a vein of quickly sympathetic and 
easily moved sensibility. . 
The strong and, on occasion, stern soldier often showed, alike in 
his feeling and manner, a woman’s gentleness. Few military 
handlers of the pen did in their time better work. None ever 
båd higher ideals of excellence, professional or artistic, or 
allowed themselves to be haunted, for the most part quite 
needlessly, but at the same time altogether unaffectedly, by so 
reproachful a consciousness of falling below the mark at which they 
aimed. The qualities just mentioned imparted a real vitality, as to 
all he wrote, so especially to his lectures at the Woolwich Academy, 
the Staf College, the United Service Institution, and on every 
other platform.’ l 
Self-distrust and want of pushfulness have not generally 
been considered the failings of the school to which Bracken- 
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bury belonged, but without a greater readiness to note his 
own imperfections than those of his pupils, Brackenbury -as a 
teacher would have lacked the personal magnetism which, at once 
making evéry mind stand to attention, roused -some to thought, 
others to enthusiasm, as they heard the ringing notes of the 
lecturer’s personal conviction or experience. All this immeasurably 
increased the intellectual, as well as the technical value of his teach- 
ing for those who stood on the threshold of a soldier’s career. In 
other ways more peculiarly his own, Brackenbury’s educational 
methods not only have left memgries ‘of their own to some 
of the least known among his old pupils who may still be 
with us; they really marked an epoch in the practical training 
for arms of the generation which, following his, bore the 
impress of his instruction and example. Among the deaths, 
mentioned at the beginning of these remarks, are those of 
Sir John Ardagh and Sir Edward Law. In both of these 
special interest was taken by Brackenbury when a Woolwich 


Professor; the happily surviving Sir Vincent Henry Caillard was’ 


another who had won the same teacher’s highest opinion. All of 

_ them were chosen at different times by Brackenbury to be his com- 
panions on tours to European battlefields. In 1879-80, came the 
Montenegrin Frontier Commission, and a year later Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour’s naval demonstration at Dulcigno. The British repre- 
sentatives attached to those manœuvres or appointed to the duties 

` of Balkan delimitation were the pick of Brackenbury’s classroom 
or during the holiday excursions just mentioned had been person- 
ally conducted by him over the cockpits of the Near East. 

Meanwhile, since 1866-7 their guide had been educating with his 
pen public opinion for the Army reforms which, at least in part, 
adopted nearly half-a-century afterwards, have reshaped our mili- 
tary administration on the Wolseleyite lines conducting us to the 
methods of Lord Haldane. 

Reference to Fraser’s Magasine for the period just named will 
show that most of the changes advocated by Brackenbury have been 
carried out. To-day it only wants two or three years of half-a- 
century since, in Fraser’s Magazine, under Froude’s editorship, the 
strongest and most logical of Wolseley’s literary staff set forth the 
leading principles of all that within living memory has been done 
to re-organise and reinvigorate the land. 

To-day there are only left among his contemporaries two 
survivors of the group, Sir Evelyn Wood and General Sir Coleridge 
‘Grove. The latter of these has been compelled by the pressure of 
public duty to confine the exercise of his rare abilities within the 
‘purely official field. Sir Evelyn Wood, whose years are about the 
same as those of the friend he has just lost, has shown himself the 
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most essentially and widely popular writer of the company in his 
work of miscellaneous adventure, From Midshipman to Field 
Marshal, but avoiding journalism and periodical literature gener- 
ally has not supplied many links of connection between Fleet Street 
and the entourage of the conqueror of Tel el Kebir. With 
Brackenbury, therefore, disappears, indeed, not the last of 
Wolseley’s men, but that member of the group whose antecedents, 
connections and opportunities, presently to be dwelt upon, com- 
bined to make him a singularly effective exponent of the new 
military school and era,eas with the sword, so with the pen. With- 
out the latter of these agencie8, Lord Wolseley, when inaugurating 
a new epoch, would have wanted something scarcely less indis- 
pensable to his great career than to his own happy knack of success. 
The Cardwell changes of the ’seventies provoked an outburst of 
resistance and prejudice, social as well as professional, more bitter 
and prolonged than can be readily understood by those having no 
personal recollection of the period. 

Cardwell, the most conspicuous of the Peelite remnant, a 
diversely seasoned servant of the State, controlled the War Office 
from 1868 to 1874. Before being promoted to that position his 
earlier associations, predilections, and experience had been those 
not of sword but of gown. At Winchester Robert Lowe’s and 
Roundell Palmer’s contemporary, he belonged, at Balliol, to the 
most austere and studious set; like Peel, one of whose trustees he 
became, and Gladstone, to whose Cabinet he belonged, he took a 
double first before election to a Balliol Fellowship. With classical 
reading as wide and thorough as Linwood’s, he combined more 
than a smattering of science and an amount of general knowledge, 
then very unusual, about the civil and military institutions of those 
countries, then considered the most advanced in the world. With 
one or two unimportant breaks, he held the seat for Oxford City 
during twenty-one years (1853-74). These repeated returns, how- 
ever, were due less to his personal favour with the electorate than 
to his deepening mark upon the politics of the time and his associa- 
tion with colleagues like J. H. Langston and Charles Neate, both 
still dear to local memories as pattern representatives of pre-house- 
hold suffrage days. Cardwell’s manners, indeed, often had a 
donnish stiffness which repelled even his local adherents, and cer- 
tainly hindered instead of helping the administrative enterprises 
that were charged not only with despoiling vested interests, but 
with weakening esprit de corps as well as wantonly rooting up 
ancient landmarks and historic monuments. In 1871, the third 
year of Cardwell’s War Secretaryship, came the success of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan’s long efforts for the abolition of purchase; a 
twelvemonth later, this was followed by a regimental system revolu- 
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tionised and the earliest complete experience of the changes conse- 
quent upon the Army Education Commission of 1868. Those, it was 
. said, were the new-fangled fads closing a military career against the 
English gentlemen, who had always shown they could fight as well 
as dance: the consequences must be the athletic and sporting 
British officer’s supersession by the helmeted, spectacled pedant of 
the German type. Farewell, therefore, for ever, too, the dashing 
commanders of foot and horse who had learned how to lead their 
men to victory on the playing fields of Eton. From 1868 to 1874, the 
six years covered by the Cardwellian transfprmations—for the men 
who, like Brackenbury and others about Wolseley, accepted the 
fresh régime—a democratised War Office anda transformed soldiery 
were the Sparta they had to adorn. Within the years just named 
commissions had ceased to be articles af commerce; promotion by 
merit had replaced that by purchase. Long service had gone out, 
linked battalions had come in. Altogether apart from their 
prowess with pen and ink Henry Brackenbury’s cricketing fame, 
his tact, geniality, and savoir faire, Sir Evelyn Wood’s straight 
riding to hounds over the difficult Essex country did not a little for 
showing that England’s military manhood remained as robust as 
ever, and that high culture was no more likely than brains to 
disqualify the soldier for the perils and hardships of a prolonged 
campaign. 

In one respect, Lord Wolseley and Lord Roberts resembled each 
other ; they both combined the highest gifts with opportunities alto- 
gether exceptional for their display. Sir George Hamley, who 
preceded Brackenbury, in creating the British officer of the 
modern educated type, did not enjoy the chance of doing 
justice to his genius as a commander. Professional jealousy itself 
has never. underrated Sir John Adye’s great aptitudes any more 
than it did those of Lintorn Simmons. Both of them, like Lyne- 
doch and Hill, at an earlier day, showed every merit as lieutenants ; 
neither was ever in a position to prove himself a great strategist. 
In Sir John Adye’s case, this ill fortune was due to a political rather 
than any other cause, for he had the misfortune to be high in the 
confidence of the Conservative Ministers who left the Disraeli 
Cabinet during the Jingo epidemic of 1878. The saying that & 
soldier should have no politics only means that he must not be open 
to a suspicion of Liberalism. Wolseley was as far removed as 
Brackenbury or any other Wolseleyite from declaring himself a 
Gladstonian; all these left civil partisanship for men of peace. 
Whether in casual conversation, however, on platform, or in print, 
they only let it be known that, in their opinion, even the Liberals 
had not unmade the Army as an instrument of war, that short 
service and the Territorial system were forced on the country by 
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events, and would stand the test of experience as well as prepare the 
way for other reforms in the policy adopted by Lord Haldane and 
approved by King Edward VII. Lord Wolseley, like Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, lived long enough to witness the fulfilment of these 
views. 

* The distinguished and fortunate general, whose right hand man - 
Brackenbury had so often proved, though born at Dublin, came of 
an English stock, long settled in Staffordshire. Brackenbury’s 
connection with Ireland was not only limited to his Assistant Under- 
Secretaryship, shortly after his Paris sojourn as Military Attaché 
to our Embassy, but was as close in other respects as Wolseley’s; 
for his father, William Brackenbury of Aswarby, Lincolnshire, the 
head of an old county family had married an Irish lady, Miss Maria 
Atkinson, of Newry. The Aswarby Brackenburys had produced 
an unbroken succession of great soldiers from the fourteenth to the 
nineteenth century. Henry’s father and uncle both served with the 
highest distinction under Wellington throughout the whole war in 
the Peninsula. 

From Aswarby or Bolingbroke in Lincolnshire to Bosworth 
Field in Leicestershire is not a long or difficult march. The distance 
was traversed with great results by the soldier Brackenburys of the 
period, in the year of the battle which changed the English dynasty : 
none more active then than the fifteenth century head of the 
Brackenburys. Sir Robert Brackenbury, indeed, led the local 
defection from Richard III., and among those of knightly or noble 
name was not surpassed even by Welby of Denton in political and 
military zeal for Henry VII. The Midland forces included some 
who, as was done by the Stanleys, deserted Richard for Richmond 
during the progress of the Bosworth fight. The owner of Aswarby 
had declared against Richard before the invader landed. He stood 
in his armour near to the spot on which Sir William Stanley, having 
taken the crown from the dead Plantagenet, placed it on the first 
Tudor. Before beginning his Eton schooldays, in the same year 
as the fifth Duke of Newcastle, Henry Brackenbury had resolved on 
‘following the ancestral profession of arms, and it was the nineteenth 
century knight of his house who secured the lad the first chance of 
active service. Henry had obtained a commission in the Royal 
Artillery, June, 1856. Two months later, he was one of those who 
marched past Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort before the 
Royal journey from Devonport to Southampton. His first strictly 
professional experience had something of a Crimean flavour, and 
recalls a feature in the personal appearance of the veterans who had 
allowed their faces Nature’s defence against Russian frostbite. 
These soldiers, on returning home, still wore their beards, which, 
in the August of 1856, the Adjutant-General of Artillery brought 
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from London an order for immediately shaving off. This official 
edict, which it formed part of young Brackenbury’s duty to copy 
out, also enjoined the wearing of a moustache by the whole army, a 
command which, for boy subalterns of eighteen, had its difficulties. 
In 1857, the Indian Mutiny caused Brackenbury, then Royal 
Artillery Adjutant of the Western District, to apply for employmegt 
in the East. His Colonel, however, said he could not spare him, 
and would not support his request. His father, one of Wellington’s 
old officers, had by that time passed away. But his uncle, Sir 
Edward Brackenbury, an active promoter ðf, and once well known 
in the Junior United Club, remained, ‘and lost no time in furthering 
his nephew’s views. It therefore ended by the young officer being 
ordered to Madras, vid Woolwich. There the young Etonian (he 
still looked quite fresh from school, where he narrowly missed being 
in the eleven), during the last two days in England, played cricket 
for his regiment, making the best first innings store ôn either side, 
27, keeping wicket, stumping two, and catching three. The eleven 
against which he played was the 1st Zingari, captained by the Hon. 
R. Grimston, its chief bowler being the future dramatic licenser, 
Spencer Ponsonby Fane, who took Brackenbury’s wicket. 
Brackenbury’s mature life, whether in connection with pen, press, 
or sword, brought him into closer touch than most of his colleagues 
with the chief men and movements of his time. As a youth of 
twenty, he had heard Thackeray lecture on the humorists, and the 
four Georges. From the authors of Vanity Fair and David Copper- 
field to those of Barchester Towers, and of Broken to Harness, he 
had intimate relations, social not less than professional, with the 
best-known purveyors or conductors of popular literature, and won 
the same good opinions from editors so different yet so representa- 
tive as J. A. Froude, Frederick Greenwood, Thomas Hamber, and 
Edmund Yates. His connection with public men and questions 
rather than any promptings of literary ambition first led to his 
regular appearance in newspapers and magazines. When visiting 
the Paris Exhibition, 1867, he had an experience which, appealing 
strongly to his deepest interests, directed his energies and thoughts: 
into an unforeseen channel. Among the articles then on show was 
a great variety of ambulance material belonging to the International 
Society for Helping the Wounded. The inspection of such 
exhibits drew Brackenbury’s attention to the work of the American 
Sanitary Commission during the struggle between North and 
South. He next minutely examined the philanthropic machinery 
so successful in the alleviation of suffering throughout the Austro- 
Prussian and Austro-Italian Wars of 1866. In this way, more 
thoroughly than had been done by anyone before, he discovered 


what humanity and organisation combined might do towards’ 
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mitigating or averting some at least of the physical terrors 
attendant on war; he was no sooner back in England than he wrote 
for the Standard the articles that led to the formation of the National 
Aid Society. The Franco-Prussian War broke out. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Lord Overstone, the economist and financier, Tennyson’s 
life-long friend and the founder of the London & Westminster 
Bank, Lord Bury, and the happily surviving Lord Rothschild, 
profited by Brackenbury’s shrewdness and experience in dis- 
patching relief to the stricken field. Lady Wantage, in the 
clever and graceful biography of her husband, has omitted 
little of interest or importance on this subject. A few fresh 
persona! details in connection with it were added by Brackenbury 
in his Memories of My Spare Time,* at once the most popularly 
written record of a typical nineteenth century career, in arms, arts, 
letters, and diplomacy, and the most stimulating as well as service- 
able exposition of. what to do, how to do it, and what to. avoid that ` 
. even now could be placed in the hands of a young officer bent on 
making his way. The Franco-German conflict, beginning in 1869, 
brought Brackenbury, not only on the errands of mercy already 
mentioned, but as writer, organiser, and general utility man, more 
prominently into the European foreground than would have been the 
case had he relied on mere push and energy, unsupported by rare force 
of character and clearness of brain. His services for the National 
Aid Society made him friends among the statesmen and sovereigns 
not less than the chief captains of Europe, as well as took him 
behind the political and military scenes on the Continent. Hence- 
forward, to the close of his active life, serious politicians, like Sir 
Charles Dilke, who made a special study of the military relations 
between the Great Powers and of the hidden forces that often decide 
the issue of a campaign, attached the same importance to Bracken- 
bury’s estimate and information, that a little earlier was accorded 
by Parliament men, deep in foreign politics, to the remarkable 
knowledge and acumen of Max Schlesinger, the correspondent of 
the Cologne Gazette. The “Diary of the War,” closed in 
September, 1869, by the surrender of Sedan, fulfilled in the Standard 
the double purpose of keeping the general reader au courant with 
‘events, and satisfying as well as instructing the expert in strategy. 
This gave Henry Brackenbury a place among the military 
chroniclers, teachers, and critics of his time, to be followed a little 
later by the beginning of personal intimacy and professional con- 
nection with Garnet Wolseley. In 1872, the proposal to quicken 
and train the slowly reviving zeal of soldiers for their vocation 
expressed itself in the projection of a military periodical. The con- 
ferences for the discussion of preliminaries would be memorable, if 
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only because they brought together Wolseley and Brackenbury 
for the first time. The Review never came to the birth. Its idea 
brought together most of those personal forces in the profession of 
arms which were then beginning to show our advance upon Rawdon 
Crawley and Ensign Famish, and without whose wholesome and 
inspiring operation the twentieth-century officer might, perhaps, 
have won from foreign experts opinions less golden than thoŝe 
habitually received by him to-day from our latest Continental 
visitors, brought up amid martial pageants. 

The editor of the abortive magazine was to have been Captain 
J. W. Hozier; he, like the already mentioned Sir Coleridge Grove, 
had brought to his soldiering the taste and accomplishments which 
he had acquired as Jowett’s pupil at Balliol. Long survived by his 
brother, Henry, he had most of the literary gifts and experiences 
that in the Times and the best weekly papers of the period, were 
not confined to professional topics. John Hozier, indeed, possessed 
not a little of the classical knowledge and taste that had made 
Colonel William Mure the historian of Greek literature as well as 
the earliest pioneer of the popular Hellenism, that fills so large a 
space in twentieth century culture. Mure, however, dealt little, if 
at all, with professional subjects; and the historical founder of the 
‘literary school, subsequently adorned by those now recalled, will 
rightly be recognised in that member of a gifted and heroic family 
who became the chronicler of the War in the Peninsula, Sir 
W. F. P. Napier. The union of sword with pen thus begun was 
exemplified during the Victorian era by the Chesneys and the 
Hamleys. 

No sooner had Henry Hozier been enrolled on the list of those 
who served the Times under J. T. Delane than authorship became 
a fashion in many quarters where no such weakness had 
previously been suspected. Appearances equally unlooked for 
and effective in print increased and multiplied. Not only did 
two brothers of the present Lord Knollys, W. W. and Henry, 
fulfil the expectation of their friends by their articles and 
books, but others possessing little in common with them did 
the same. Thus Valentine Baker, after leaving the Army, 
` wrote in a weekly sheet with whose management I then had’ 
to do, an article on cavalry; this was reproduced at full length 
not only in the Times, but in European and United States journals. 
Two more brothers mentioned by Brackenbury in the letter to 
myself prefixed to these remarks, neither belonging to the Wolseley 
school, showed, by an unexpected literary turn, the active impulse 
of its spirit. Sir William Fraser, the friend of Thackeray, Dickens, 
and Bulwer Lytton had been known even as a Guardsman for a 
pretty knack of scribbling for the publishers. 
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His brother Charles, of Crimean and Victoria Cross fame, had 
often been complimented on a certain Cæsarean touch in such pro- 
fessional documents as it may have been part of his duty to draw up. | 
The other member of the trio, Keith, in his younger days, the very 
ideal of a beau sabreur, did not show his possession of the family 
gift till the eighties. Thereafter, while health remained, he occupied 
himself with a series of military retrospects, drawn from personal 
experience of the features distinguishing the campaign he had 
personally watched on the European and American Continents, 
from the Confederate defeat by the Federals at Bull’s Run in the 
July of 1861 to the Turkish operations against the Russians, 
Servians, and Montenegrins combined, following the fall of Kars 
and Plevna in the January of 1878. A genuine faculty for philosophic 

. generalisation was shown iħ the comparison of these conflicts with 
the earlier German-Danish and Franco-German conflicts as well as 
in the positive conclusions concerning the extent to which modern 
strategy and some unexpected causes rising out of it had affected 
the movements and the uses not only of cavalry, in which Keith 
Fraser, then commanding the Blues, naturally took special interest, 
but of foot and artillery as well. 

The Hoziers, it has been seen, worked independently of the 
Brackenburys. So did Keith Fraser of both. But in each case the 
initiative to the professional writings of his contemporaries had to 
some extent been given by Brackenbury. His congenial work of 
military stimulation and exposition remains still productive of 
definite results. The royal prince who, as Duke of Connaught, 
has recently laid down his Canadian office, was, during 1872, as 
Prince Arthur, in the Rifle Brigade, then quartered at Dover. 
Military history then formed his favourite study. Could Colonel 
Brackenbury, asked the Prince, be induced to deliver lectures 
upon it to the officers of the garrison? Thus began and con- 
tinued a series of discourses, attended by the Prince and his 
comrades. These, it seems, have not been published in book 
form at full length. The notes for them were revised in later 
years by the lecturer. The compositions themselves may, 
therefore, yet be utilised as a military text-book. Lord 
Haldane’s and other reforms were followed by Sir Henry Bracken- 
bury throughout with acquiescence in their sagacity. In those 
portions of the scheme relating to the Territorials, he felt a personal 
interest, because between forty and fifty years earlier he had taken 
particular interest in the instruction and organisation of the Volun- 

» teers and had co-operated with the-future Lord Leighton (P.R.A.) 
in forming the Artists’ Corps. One of his addresses to the citizen 
soldiers at the United Service Institution had no sooner been 
delivered than it became a Volunteer manual. It contained, among 
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RITISH EAST AFRICA is to-day the scene of an internal 
conflict which will, so certain fire-eaters warn us, blaze out 
before many years have passed into bloody insurrection. These 
ominous warnings find frequent utterance in local papers and are 
also contained in the evidence of the white settlers before the East 
African Labour Commission. The cause of this ‘‘' grave 
“ situation ’’ arises from the fact that Downing Street and a large 
number of local British officials hesitate to accept the theory that 
the African is a ‘‘ lazy devil’ and that the first duty of government 
is that of ‘‘ making the nigger work ” for the white man at the 
white man’s price and upon the white man’s conditions. 

The British East African Protectorate is a vast tract of country, 
nearly a quarter of a million square miles in extent, or almost twice 
the size of the United Kingdom, with an indigenous population of 
about 4,000,000 of natives. But land is the crux of most questions 
in the Protectorate. A large part of this vast area is pasture land, 
well suited to cattle ranching, whilst extensive districts possess 
great natural fertility capable of producing grain, copra, and a 
species of sizal second only to that of the Southern provinces of 
the Mexican Republic. In the Protectorate there are great 
“ Reserves ” set apart for native occupation and development, and 
opinion differs widely as to the adequacy of these reserves. The 
white settlers are almost unanimous in a desire to see them either _ 
broken up or cut down, but as the Director of Public Works has 
pointed out, the density in one reserve is so great that it provides 
less than an acre per head of its agricultural population. The 
white settlers, clamouring for more labour, declare that the exist- 
ing shortage is in no way any fault of theirs, but due to the natural 
indolence of the natives and the folly of Downing Street which is 
content merely to occupy itself with the maintenance of law and 
order, leaving to the settlers the task of finding their labour. In 
these complex circumstances the Acting-Governor appointed a 
Labour Commission with terms of reference covering the whole 
ground of the labour supply. 

The Commission, of which Mr. Justice Barth was Chairman, 
reported to the Nairobi Government towards the end of last year, 


~- 
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and its recommendations are now before the Colonial Office. In 
the main these recommendations are in accord with the best tradi- 
tions of British Colonial statecraft, although upon certain important 
questions, such as the Reserves, the Government influence on the 
labour supply and the introduction of Indian labour, more explicit 
recommendations might have been expected. . 
Doubtless pressure will be put upon Mr. Harcourt, with whom 
is the final word, from every section interested in the development 
of the Protectorate, hence it becomes important that the proposals 
of the influential body of settlers for meeting the alleged shortage of 
labour should be carefully considered by the British public. The 
suggestions made fall into five main divisions, and in the following 
order of importance: Cutting up the Reserves, Forced labour, 
Government control and distribution of labour, Increasing hut and ° 
poll tax, and Compulsory clothing. 


Is THERE A SHORTAGE OF LABOUR? 


It must not be overlooked that it is by no means clear that there is 
any actual shortage of native labour, whilst there is no shadow of 
doubt that the potential supply is ample for all requirements. Mr. 
John Ainsworth, the Provincial Commissioner of Nyanza, said :— 


‘“ He had yet to learn that there was any actual shortage of 
labour in the Protectorate; he considered, however, that there was 
a considerable amount of waste or unemployed labour. Where 
natives had not been properly looked after, or where the work or 
climate was uncongenial, it was only to be expected that they 
would-show a disinclination to return there, and at such places 
there might be some difficulty as regards the labour supply.” 


Though Mr. Ainsworth is an experienced official whom His 
Majesty has ‘‘delighted to honour,” he is evidently neither 
honoured nor loved by many of the settlers. Several of the wit- 
nesses went so far as to tell the Commission that their difficulties 
over labour were due to the policy pursued by this Provincial 
Commissioner. Fortunately, Mr. Ainsworth does not stand alone, 
for scattered throughout the Protectorate are men who believe in the 
possibilities of the negro and encourage him by grants of seed and 
by careful advice to develop the fertile lands of the Reserves in the 
economic interests of the tribe, and, as one witness stated, ‘‘ the 
“* Reserves were so fertile that the natives saw no reason why they 
“ should leave them to work for Europeans.” 


TAKE THE LAND. 


Lord Delamere is the fortunate possessor of 150,000 acres of 
land which he manages with the help of 550 natives. He has 
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experienced little difficulty in obtaining labour, but with right noble 
frankness he combats the policy of Mr. Ainsworth and his friends, 
for, in the opinion of Lord Delamere :— 


‘* If the policy was to be continued that every native was to be a 

landholder of a sufficient area on which to establish himself, then 

e the question of obtaining a satisfactory labour supply would never 
be settled.” 


/ 

The Commissioners have advised the Government that it is the 
‘general opinion of the country ” that ‘‘ the demarcated reserves 
“are too large.” |Natural#y—when it is remembered that the 
majority of the witnesses before the Commissioners were white 
colonists who, for one reason or another, are furious because the 
“lazy nigger ” hesitates todeave the comfort of his ‘‘ Shamba ” to 
face the uncertainty of treatment at the hands of white employers. 
For example, he would surely be a bold ‘‘ nigger’’ who would 
readily enter the employment of Mr. E. Tarlton, who told the 
Commission :— 


‘* This is my busiest season and my work is entirely upset, and 
it is hardly surprising if I am in a red-hot state bordering on a 
desire to murder everyone with a black skin who comes within 
sight.” 


DRIVE THE NATIVES TO THE FORESTS. 


Mr. T. Howitt is engaged in growing sizal and coffee at Kyamba, 
and is quite typical of the East African colonist in his anxiety to 
reduce the size of the Reserves. He:— 


“ did not favour the idea of natives being taught better methods of 
agriculture in the Reserves, on the grounds that, if they were 
taught to work in the Reserves, the tendency would be for them 
not to come out at all.” 


But in the mass of testimony in favour of cutting down the 
Reserves and driving the native out to work for the white man, 
no witness gave his evidence and opinion with more frankness than 
Mr. Boyes of Nairobi River. The proposal to drive the natives off 
to a bamboo forest and divide up their lands between one thousand 
white men is, to say the least, a naive suggestion :— 


‘“ The whole population of the Reserve near Nairobi, adjacent to 
the railway, should be shifted and be given land elsewhere, and he 
suggested the Bamboo Forest, where they would still be in their 
own country, and to which they would be pleased to go; while the 
land vacated by them should be granted to white settlers in 
holdings of from 200 to 300 acres, which would enable 1,000 white 
settlers to live within a forty mile radius of the capital. Through 
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the adoption of his suggestion many natives would probably take 
up their residence:on lands owned by settlers, and the fact of the 
natives being shifted some sixty miles would not prevent their 
coming down to work, nor affect the supply of the present 
farmers.” 


THE AFRICAN’S TRIUMPH. i A 


The witnesses representing the planter interests denounced the 
Government policy of encouraging the native producer, because, 
they argued, the native, by marketing infertor products, would give 
East African exports a bad name in the markets, hence for this 
additional reason the Reserves should be cut down. The obvious 
answer to this contention is that it is the first duty of the administra- 
tion to give the necessary technical inStruction to the natives for 
the improvement of the crops. That the African is ready’ to adopt 
advice has been strikingly demonstrated in West African cocoa 
production. Thirty years ago the Gold Coast was unknown as a 
cocoa-producing area; to-day it is the first cocoa-producing area of 
the world, and not only so, the industry is entirely in the hands of 
the natives. Buta still more important factor has just emerged— 
namely, the readiness with which natives adopt methods of improve- 
ment. Mr. Morel recently quoted in the Nineteenth Century a 
statement emanating from Messrs. Cadbury, to the effect that :— 


“In 1908 the cocoa export for the Gold Coast was composed of 
5 per cent. ‘ good,’ 15 per cent. ‘ fair,’ and 80 per cent. ‘ common.’ 
In 1912 the proportions had altered thus: 35 per cent. ‘ good,’ 
50 per cent. ‘ fair,’ and 15 per cent. ‘ common.’ ’”’ 


This fact shatters to fragments the absurd contention of the East 
African planter that the African is incapable of placing high-grade 
produce on the market. 


TOWARDS SLAVERY. 


Hand in hand with the general desire for cutting down the 
Reserves is another proposal which is dear to the heart of the East 
African colonist—forced labour. Now forced labour upon works 
of general utility has some justification, providing it is adequately 
safeguarded, that it is employed close to the villages, that it is 
not demanded during the harvest or inclement weather. But, as 
Lord Cromer and Sir Edward Grey have pointed out, forced labour 
for private profit is but another name for slavery, and wherever 
practised leads to all the horrors of slave-owning and slave-trading, 
and, indeed, a good many of these East African suggestions have a 
very unpleasant smack of the old slavery days about them. 
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Mr. Albrechtsen would improve the labour supply by :— 


“a system of forced labour under Government control, natives 
being made to work four months out of the twelve and 
being distributed proportionately amongst employers. Instead of 
the native having the choice as to what kind of work he wished to 
be employed on, the Government recruiter should decide it.” 


° We have already seen that there are no half-measures about Mr. 


Boyes with regard to the Reserves, and upon the question of forced 
labour for private profit he is evidently a ‘‘ Whole-Hogger ” :— 


‘‘ There would b@a distinct improvement in the present state of 
affairs, if the various District Officers were definitely instructed to 
inform the natives that it was the wish of the Government that 
they should work, and explain to them the benefits they would 
receive by working. It should be pointed out to them that we had 
only obtained the power we held through having had to work.” 


THE SLAVE-DRIVER’S WHIP. 


If the native refused to come out of the Reserve to work for the 
white man when told to do so, Mr. Boyes would be quite prepared 
to deal with him after the good old slavery fashion :— 


‘“ If he were a District Commissioner, he would order him to 
receive twenty-five lashes for insulting the Government and for 
being insolent. He would take the attitude that he knew better 
than they did what was for their benefit.’’ 


Mr. Couper is not merely a railway engineer, but a student 
of politics, for though he is a profound believer in the administra- 
tion providing forced labour, he sees the possibility of awkward 


questions in Parliament, and valiantly comes to Mr. Harcourt’s aid 
with a brilliant suggestion :— 


** Natives, he thought, should be forced to work; he did not see 
much difference between persuasion and force, but if there was any 
objection on account of difficulties with the Home Authorities, he 
would suggest the term ‘ forced education.’ ” 

Unfortunately for those who believe in a labour supply being 
forced for private interests by the administration, it is totally alien 
to British Colonial statecraft and the local Commission would have 
none of it, concluding this section of the Report with the following 
sentence: ‘‘ The Commission recognises that the only satisfactory 
“labour is that which is voluntary.” 


Frock Coats AND SILK Hats. 


The settlers are so divided upon the advisability of imposing 
heavy hut and poll taxes that there is no danger of pursuing that 
policy as an incentive to work, but quite a large proportion view 
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with favour legislation which makes compulsory the wearing of 
clothes, and, of course, European clothes. Some dozens of wit- 
nesses urged the Commissioners upon every imaginable plea to 
recommend the passing of legislation for this purpose, but one 
typical quotation will suffice. For thirteen years Mr. Watcham has 
been experiencing an increasing shortage of labour and this gentle- 
man is in favour of cutting down Reserves, of the Government 
“inducing ” labour to come out of the Reserves, of the introduction 
of indentured labour, and also of compulsory clothing :— 


“ Legislation making the clothiflg of natives compulsory would 
act as an incentive to work. His experience went to show that 
once a native took to wearing clothes it made him take a pride in 
looking smart. Moreover, he thought that their going about 
unclothed encouraged idleness.” ° 


Oh, that unfortunate “ nigger °’! The white man must seem to 
him a curious bundle of contradictions! In the Eastern. half of 
Africa the white man would make it a crime not to wear clothes, 
whilst in West Africa white men are lavish in their desire to consign 
to penal servitude every “‘ nigger ° who buys and dons the clothes 
the white man himself ships to the black man’s country! 


BRITISH PUBLIC OPINION. 


In three directions British public opinion must operate with the 
object of strengthening the hands of those local officials who are 
obviously fighting an unequal battle for the maintenance of British 
traditions and the general prosperity of British East Africa. 

Foremost is the question of the Reserves. In a few weeks now 
the Colonial Office Vote will be before the House of Commons, 
and then will be the time to obtain assurances from Mr. Harcourt 
that the Native Reserves will be maintained intact, and, where 
congestion admittedly obtains, steps must be taken to place other 
areas at the disposal of the native tribes., In view of the increasing 
native population, it is clear that there must be no curtailment of 
existing Reserve areas. . 

In the tropical and sub-tropical labour world, one of the gravest 
menaces to human liberty is the policy: of forcing a labour supply 
in the interests of private profit. King Leopold tried it and in the 
process murdered millions of people and brought economic ruin 
upon the heart of Africa. Germany, France, and Portugal pursue 
the same policy in several of their colonies. Fortunately, German 
statesmen are now realising the danger of such a practice, and it 
promises S00n to disappear. France retains it to some extent, and 
Portugal is developing it to her own ultimate colonial ruin. The 
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British Government is at present adamant against the suggestion, 
but" powerful influences are at work and a categorical statement 
upon this particular feature would render incalculable service to’ 
the British Empire. For the Foreign Office, Sir Edward Grey has 
declared that forced labour for private profit is slavery, and a 
similar declaration by Mr. Harcourt would bring both departments 
into line upon this cardinal issue. 

The African has shown his mettle as a contributor to the world’s 
supply of commodities. To-day our bath-rooms, our kitchens, 
our breakfast tables haye become luxurious by reason of the black 
man’s labour, and the first duty of civilised administrations is to 
“ keep the ring ” so that he may have a fair chance of competing 
for the supply of cocoa for beverage, sweetmeats, and scented 
. pomades; cocoanuts, so that our cooks may have “‘ nuts and milk,” 
oil for seap, and balm for our ‘wounds; rubber for our motor-cars, 
and raw cotton for our looms. Given a fair chance, the African 
will not fail civilisation. 


Jonn H. Harris. 
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THE POSITION OF THE LIBERAL CLERGY. 


HE Liberal Clergy receive little encouragement either from their 
ecclesiastical authorities or from the main body of church- 
goers. They have generally comforted themselves with the 
thought that the opinion of the educated laity is on their side. And 
so it is. But with this qualificationsthat the average layman ` 
believes in loyalty more than he believes in truth, and that, while 
he commends the Liberal clergy for their attempt to reform and to 
restate conventional , Christianity, he resents their doing so as 
“ paid officials ” of the Church. 

This view involves a grave misunderstanding of the nature of 
the Church. A political society exists for the propagation of a 
particular policy. The one condition of its holding together is that 
it should not question its assumptions. Its members are expected 
to be partisans. Its arguments are known to be one-sided. Noone 
expects it to hold joint meetings with its opponents for the discovery 
of truth. The Roman Church falls in with this ideal. It makes 
men religious in the same way as the State makes them 
patriotic and the party makes them loyal. It regards theological 
truth as a basis which cannot be questioned. It understands the 
strength of assumption, and the weakness of argument. It knows 
that the strongest case is often that in favour of which there is no 
evidence at all. It leads men’s feelings or wills, and leaves their 
minds to follow. But unless this Roman theory of the Church, with 
its infallible authority, be accepted—and its acceptance involves a 
negation of some of the strongest religious convictions of the 
modern mind—the Church exists in order to discover as well as to 
teach the truth. Its members are given infallible principles, but not 
infallible applications of them. Its officials are not mere scribes; 
interpreters of a fixed tradition, but householders who bring out of 
their treasures things new as well as old. They must look to the 
future as well as to the past. They must be loyal to the society ; 
they must be loyal also to the truth. It is just in the conflict of these 
two loyalties that the difficulty lies. 

It is notorious that at the present moment, partly as the logical 
outcome of the Tractarian movement, partly by reaction against 
Liberal Protestantism, a large and influential class of the clergy 
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are urging a view of the nature of dogma, and of clerical obligation 
towards it, which denies the necessity of this conflict, and makes 
the position of the Liberal clergyman as simple as it is unpleasant. 
The creeds, they say, bear a precise meaning, and carry a plain 
obligation to believe. The clergyman who cannot recite them in 
their literal and historical sense ought to resign his position in the 
Church. It is not surprising, perhaps, that many hundreds of 
clergy should subscribe to this view: but it is disappointing to find 
that even a few of the bishops favour a solution, the obviousness of 
which is its only merit.* Thg Bishops of Oxford and London are 
known to feel strongly on this question, and have not been afraid 
to say what they think. The former, in a recently published 
pamphlet,* wishes the Church, through the Bishops, to declare that 

* the licence to use the creed by men who do not believe the miraculous 
events contained in it is intolerable—a declaration which would be 
futile, unless followed by legal proceedings against recalcitrant 
Liberals. If this suggestion is not dealt with here, it is not because 
it is unimportant, but because it is inconceivable that the Bishops, 
whatever they may say, will pledge themselves to such a line of 
action. More subtle, and therefore more effective, is the attempt 
which is being made to work upon the feelings of the Liberals them- 
selves, and to induce them voluntarily to resign a position from which 
it is impossible to expel them. The method is so well known a part 
of political as well as of ecclesiastical policy that it need not be 
characterised in detail. But when it is authoritatively expressed by 
a prelate who is himself a scholar and a critic of high standing, it 
is time that some answer should be made, and that it should be 
clearly stated why the Liberal clergy will not resign. 

The Bishop of Ely, in republishing an essay which first appeared 
eight years ago,t has prefixed to it a preface in which he deals 
specifically with the question of the legitimate attitude of the clergy 
towards Biblical criticism. He claims ‘‘ broadly and emphatically 
“that the primary duty of a man is honestly to seek for truth.” 
Such, too, he asserts, ‘‘ is the duty of a clergyman; for assuredly 
“ his ordination did not alter his essential obligations and responsi- 
“bilities as a man.’’ “ But the clergyman has also a duty as an 
“‘ accredited teacher in a Church which holds the historic faith as 
‘‘ expressed in the Apostles’ Creed. There are in his case, therefore, 
“two duties—one absolute, the other relative.” ‘‘ Commonly,”’ 
he thinks, ‘‘ the two sets of duties do not come into conflict.” But 
occasionally it is otherwise. ‘‘ We know that as the outcome of his 
“ studies a clergyman may come to the definite conclusion that the 
“‘ Apostles’ Creed in clear and important statements needs to be 


*The Basis of Anglican Fellowship in Faith and Organisation. 
t The Gospels in the Light of Historical Criticism. 
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“rewritten, and that the only sense in which he can bring himself 
“to say that creed differs substantially from the sense in which 
‘‘ Christendom has always said it, and in which it says it now.” 
Supposing that a clergyman finds himself in this position, what is 
to be done with him, or what is he to do? In the first place, the 
answer is, his bishop will proceed against him. ‘‘ He may feel an 
‘unqualified respect for the honesty of such a student as a man, 
“but he is bound also to consider whether such a student fulfils 
“ his duty of honesty asa teacher. And . . . itis possible that 
“Che may feel obliged, for the sake of fhe corporate life of the 
“ Church, and for the maintenance of sincerity of confession on the 
*‘ part of the teachers of the Church, in the last resort and with a 
“© deep sense of responsibility to withdraw from such a student the 
“ authority to teach in the Church’s name.” In the second place, ° 
‘* the clergyman who has been led by his studies to deny portions 
“of the historic creed, like the clergyman who has been led by his 
‘* studies to deny the whole of it, is,” the bishop submits, “ face to 
“face with the grave question whether he is not sacrificing his 
‘intellectual honesty, whether he is acting fairly towards its 
“ members, if he seeks to maintain his position as an accredited 
‘* teacher in the Church.” 

All that the bishop actually says here is that the clergyman ought 
to resign his function as a teacher, and that his bishop ought to 
inhibit him from teaching, if he does not do so. But it is hardly 
practicable to separate the teaching office of the clergyman from his 
pastoral office. A recent instance, in which an academic clergyman 
held and was deprived of a licence of a special kind, does not apply 
` to the clergy as a whole. Nor does the deprivation of an 
examining chaplaincy, in another recent case, meet the point. The 
real question is whether a clergyman who finds himself in the 
position described by the bishop ought to surrender his ministry 
altogether, and whether, if he fails to do so, the bishops are justified 
in inhibiting him from performing any clerical functions in their 
dioceses. That is the present issue, and it is with that, we may take 
it, that the bishop intended to deal. He does not suggest any means 
by which the mere licence to teach should be surrendered or with- 
drawn, and the clergyman left in possession of his other ministerial 
functions. He is really arguing for total surrender or total 
inhibition. 

This is not the place to discuss what policy the bishops ought to 
adopt. We have to deal with a definite suggestion. The question 
is, Should the clergy who find themselves in the position described 
.by the bishop resign? The answer is most certainly, ‘‘ No, they 
“should not ” : and for the following reasons. 

(1) First, because the responsibility for the present position of 
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the Liberal clergy rests not so much upon themselves as upon the 
Church. Can anyone who has considered the age at which the 
majority of our clergy are ordained, the standard of general 
education which is commonly reached at the public schools and 
universities, and the amount of theological training which is 
demanded by the bishops and provided by the theological colleges, 
seriously maintain that the Church sends its soldiers into battle 


_ properly prepared for the dangers that they will have to face? Can 


anyone compare the formularies to which the young curate is 
required to give his asSent, and to which he is expected to make all 
his thought and study and “teaching conform, with the prevalent 
modern views of theology and Church history, without seeing that 
the clergyman’s intellectual position is compromised from the first 
moment of his ministry ? “Is it for the Church, which first neglects 
to educate its clergy, and then embarrasses their attempts at self- 
education with impossible conditions, to disclaim responsibility for 
the almost inevitable result? The Liberal clergyman is perfectly 
justified in saying: ‘‘ I have been placed in a false position through 
“no fault of my own. If I resign, I shall not only suffer un- 
t“ deservedly, but I shall also be shifting the burden of responsibility 
“t from the society to the individual.” 

(2) Again, it is not as though the Society had no power over its 
representatives. The Church can always withdraw the commission 
which it has given: why should it expect the individual voluntarily 
to surrender it? Why should the clergyman, who is not allowed to 
put his own interpretation upon the formularies when he is admitted 
to the Ministry, be invited to do so as a ground for leaving it? For 
that is what is involved in the claim that he should resign. The 
Church will not or cannot make good such an interpretation of its 
formularies as would justify deprivation by law—it dares not 
proceed against the Liberal clergyman as a heretic. It therefore 
asks him solemnly to consider whether his interpretation of the 
creeds is not heretical, and, if he thinks that it is, toresign. If this 
is a cowardly method it is also a cruel one, for it lays a double 
burden upon the individual conscience. The man in the dock may 
fairly say ‘‘ If you can prove that I have committed a murder, you 
“ have every right to hang me; but you have no right whatever, 
“when your case breaks down, to ask me to commit suicide.” 

(3) But the Liberal clergyman has no wish to take up a defiant 
attitude. If he refuses to resign his ministry it is because he thinks 
that there is no good reason for doing so. There are not a few 
congregations to whom Liberal teaching, provided it is tactfully 
given, is more acceptable than orthodox. There are many clergy- 
men who feel that their uncertainty about some parts of the Creed 
makes very little difference either to their personal belief in Christ, 
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or to their efficiency as ministers of the Church. There is nothing 


„stupid or dishonest in subordinating intellectual doubt to personal 
loyalty; only one must never say what one does not believe, or let 


one’s silence be mistaken for consent’ Nor must it be supposed 
that the Liberal clergy are, as a class, any less devoted to their work, 
or any less happy in their religious life, than others. Their bitterest 
thought is often just this—that their intellectual beliefs may pūt 
them in a position where they can no longer celebrate the Sacra- 
ments or preach the Gospel. It is a curious and unhappy perver- 
sion of values when disagreement with æ formula may be thus 
penalised, whilst indifference, narrow*mindedness, or ignorance go 
scot-free. It is, therefore, not because he would defy authority 
that the Liberal clergyman refuses to resign, but because he is happy 
‘in his work, and believes that there is room for him as well as for 
others within a modern and progressive Church. s 

(4) He has one great encouragement from the Church itself. 
When he was ordained he made a solemn promise to devote himself 
to the study of the Scriptures. Itis from the Scriptures, according 
to the Articles of the Church, that the Creeds to which he has 
subscribed derive their authority. It is possible—indeed, probable 
—that the obligation of study, if conscientiously carried out, will 
clash with the obligation of belief. But, if it does so, he may 
reasonably think that the Church, which imposed on him the duty 
of study, will not disclaim all responsibility for its results. If it is 
a duty to study the Scriptures (and that certainly includes the study 
of them according to the approved methods of modern criticism), 
and if this study leads one to doubt the truth of certain clauses in 
the creeds, then it becomes as much a duty to doubt as it is a duty to 
study. 

If the Church denies this corollary, it is in effect saying, ‘‘ You 
“ must study, certainly; but you must take care that you arrive at 
“certain results ’’—a qualification which, of course, makes real 
study impossible, and stultifies the Church’s own commission. 
The fact is that the method and the possibilities of Biblical criticism 
have altered so completely since the time whén the Ordinal was 
drawn up that the Church must either cease to impose the duty of 
study, or accept at least part of the responsibility for its results, by 
allowing the clergy liberty to criticise the Creeds. There is no 
reason why a Liberal clergyman should relieve the Church from 
this dilemma by voluntary resignation. 

(5) There is further ground why he should refuse to surrender his 
position. He is told by the Bishop that his heresy consists in inter- 
preting the Creed contrary to ‘‘ the sense in which Christendom has 
“always said it and in which it says it now.” But the slightest 
inquiry reveals the fact that this supposed unanimity as to the sense 
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of the Creeds is a pure fiction. There is hardly a line of the Creeds 
which has not at different times and in different parts of the Church 
borne a variety of meanings. Experience shows that there 
are at least several clauses as to which most modern Christians are 
only agreed thus far—that they are not to be taken in their literal 
meaning. How many of us nowadays accept the descent into Hell, 
the resurrection of the body, or the coming of Christ to judge the 
quick and the dead, in the sense in which those beliefs were held 
by the men who composed the creeds, or by many subsequent 
generations of Christians. „Do the clergy? Does the Bishop of 
Ely? If he doés not, how does his position differ from that of the 
clergy whose “‘ sincerity of confession ” he is not afraid to doubt? 
By what right can the bishops enforce the Apostles’ or the Nicene 
Creed, and criticise the Athanasian ? By what rule other than that 
of private preference can they condone the non-literal interpretation 
of one clause, and condemn that of another? By what infallible 
instinct, or by what appeal to authority, can they decide that one 
man’s re-interpretation of the Creed is an allowable latitude ‘of 
doctrine, and another man’s is heresy ; that there is no place for A 
in the ministry, but that B may be a bishop? , These questions are 
not asked impatiently, or with any intention to attribute dishonesty 
where certainly none is to be found. But they are pertinent to the 
present situation. And unless there is some better answer to them 
than has yet been forthcoming, the Liberal clergyman may well 
feel that he has as much right to remain in the ministry as others 
whose orthodoxy is above suspicion. 

(6) If an appeal is made to his sense of intellectual honesty, the 
Liberal clergyman can only say that that is a question which, in 
the nature of the case, he asks himself every day, with a scrupulous 
anxiety to be fair to the Church as well as to himself. He always 
has before his mind the question which the bishop asked him at his 
ordination: ‘‘ Do you think in your heart that you be truly called, 
‘according to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ and the order of 
“this Church of England, to the Order and Ministry of Priest- 

“hood?” He answered then, ‘‘ I think it.” And so long as he 
ecan still answer so, happily and conscientiously, no charge of dis- 
honesty can fairly be brought against him. It is a minor question 
how he justifies himself in the use of formularies and creeds which 
do not entirely express his beliefs. He may use them because he is 
forced to, unwillingly. He may do so as a temporary expedient, 
whilst working for their abolition or reform. He may give them a 
meaning which both he and they are able to bear. He may explain 
his points of disagreement (so as to leave no room for hypocrisy) in 
the pulpit and in the press. He may accept the view of the Lady 
Margaret Professor at Oxford that he repeats the Creed, ‘‘ not as 
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“an individual, but as a member of the Church ”’ ;* or that of the 
Lady Margaret Professor at Cambridge, that “‘ faute de mieux, he 
“ may be content to express a profound religious conviction (in the 
“ Incarnation) in the form of a historical statement (the Virgin 
“ Birth) as to the truth of which he has, and can have, no con- 
“ viction.’’+ In any case his fundamental conviction is that it 4s 
the faith, not the formula, which matters most. He is standing for 
a bigger, not for a smaller, kind of belief. 

(7) But the Liberal clergyman does not wish to remain -in the 
ministry on sufferance only, or for nq better reason than the weak- 
ness, of the arguments and agencies on the side of orthodoxy. If 
he has reached a point at which he feels that he has no gospel to 
preach, and no heart to put into his work, he may be trusted to 
resign. There is little fear that he will be dishonest or disloyal, for 
his doubts have forced him to deal frankly with himself. Dis- 
honesty and disloyalty are, indeed, commoner among those who 
have never questioned their beliefs, and never criticised their habits 
of life. On the other hand, if he isa man of real conviction, and if he 
has made his Liberal opinions his own, he will not be content with a 
negative attitude, or become a mere critic of orthodoxy. He will at 
least claim the right for his opinions to co-exist with others within 
the limits of allowable doctrine. He will be perfectly justified if he 
goes further, and, by teaching and writing, endeavours to liberalise 
the Church. And if he does so it will be because he cares for the 
Church, and believes in its destiny too sincerely to let the fear of 
damaging his own reputation, or of causing distress to some old- 
fashioned people, stand in the way of liberty and truth. It is said 
that such a man should endeavour to reform the Church from 
without, not from within. To allow this would be to admit that the 
new doctrine is not such as a Churchman and clergyman can 
legitimately hold, and that the new movement does not aim at 
reform, but at revolution. In reality the attempt to reform the 
Church from within, which at the moment seems to threaten its 
unity, is the one method which may prevent its dissolution. Just 
in proportion, therefore, as the Liberal clergy believe in their 
Liberalism, and care for their clerical calling, they will refuse either 
to surrender their ministry, or to keep silent about matters which 
they believe to be of vital importance for the Church as a whole. 

That is our answer to the Bishop’s appeal. The responsibility 
for the present position of the Liberal clergy rests not so much upon 
themselves as upon the Church, which first fails to educate them, 
and then handicaps their ministry with impossible conditions. 
Having been placed in this position, they ought not to be expected 


* Sanday, pee: Ancient and Modern, p. 236. 
+ Bethune-Baker, The Miracle of Christrantty, p. 12. 
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to relieve the Church of the responsibility of getting them out of it. 
So long as they are happy in their work, and do not want to give it 
up, why should they sacrifice their whole ministry to an intellectual 
difficulty? If the Church has laid on them a duty of study, it 
ought not to penalise them, still less to expect them to penalise 
themselves, for the almost inevitable results of that study. There 
is no fair ground on which the re-interpretation of the Creeds that 
they desire can be disallowed, whilst other forms of re-interpretation 
are common and uncondemned. And, finally, the Liberal clergy 
believe that they have`a vital message for the Church, which can 
only be delivered by themselves as members of it, and to which they 
cannot be unfaithful. 


J. M. THompson. 


“MYTHS OF THE MEDICINE MEN.” 


{ T is now twelve years ago that I called attention in the 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW to the strange discrepancies between 
the claims of the vivisectors to have cured diseases, and the returns 
of the Registrar-General recording, the death-rates from those 
particular maladies. The death-rate year by year in England and 
Wales per million living persons due to any particular disease must 


be the sole trustworthy evidence of whether a disease is increas- - 


ingly or decreasingly deadly. The unbiassed and scientific 
inquirer will reject figures collected over partial areas, or figures 
recording case mortality only, as of altogether inferior value. 
Partial areas may be subject to a peculiar immunity from, or a 
peculiar susceptibility to, any particular disease. Partial areas 
may be subject to the results that flow from the application to the 
sufferers of skill in treatment that may be very superior or very 
inferior to the skill at the service of England and Wales as a whole. 
Case mortality figures may be made to show quite different results 
according to the diagnosis recorded by different doctors. It might 
be the custom in a hospital to inject anti-toxin as a precautionary 
measure into every patient that exhibits a sore throat; such patients 
could easily be recorded as survivors in case mortality figures of 
diphtheria at that hospital, and thereby raise the reputed efficacy 
of anti-toxin as a cure for diphtheria to giddy but quite mendacious 
heights. 

A scientific and unbiassed inquirer will recognise the existence of 
human frailty as a possible influence in figures prepared over small 
areas by persons avowedly committed to the advocacy of a particular 
remedy. Very few medical men have the time or patience to make 
an impartial investigation of the real ultimate results to mankind 
of the application of particular remedies. I harbour the suspicion 
that the vast majority of the medical profession would receive with 
amazed incredulity a statement that in the last five recorded years a 
total of eighty-five persons only in England and Wales died of 
smallpox, while during the same period fifty-eight persons perished 
from the effects of smallpox vaccination—yet that incredulity would 
perforce be dissipated by expending five shillings and eightpence 
on the Seventy-fourth Report of the Registrar-General and looking 
at Table 19, in which they would thus find that during the last five 
recorded years the preventive treatment killed a number of victims 
not very far short of those who died of the disease. 
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Medical men as a class have no hesitation in proclaiming the 
value of vaccination as a preventive of smallpox. I hold no brief, 
and am wholly without expert knowledge of medicine, but I do 
know that for the last twenty years a larger and larger proportion 
of the population of England and Wales has refused to be 
vaccinated, and the Registrar-General’s figures since 1862 give the 
following death-rates from the disease per million living persons 
per annum :— 
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It therefore requires no medical knowledge to perceive that the 
disease of smallpox is disappearing contemporaneously with a large 
decrease in the number of persons vaccinated. It would seem, 
therefore, that anyone who desires scientifically to reach the truth 
-about the efficacy of any particular preventive or cure for a disease 
should hesitate to accept the iterated current assurances of medical 
men until he has subjected them to verification or refutation by the 
figures collected by the serene recorder of the vital destinies of the 
country at Somerset House. 

The Registrar-General having coldly dissipated the current 
medical dogma concerning smallpox and vaccination, proceeds with 
frigid detachment to show that during the last fifty years those 
diseases that have been left to the unembarrassed cure of the kindly 
physician, and to the beneficent results of improved sanitation, are 
the ones that have displayed the most consistent and persistent 
tendency to disappear from the world, and that those diseases into 
the cure of which the vivisectors have intruded with their clamour 
and their nostrums are the ones that have been unhappily preserved 
for the affliction of mankind. Upon whooping cough, measles, 
and scarlet fever no cure or preventive has been projected by the 
vivisectors from their horrid laboratories, and, as a consequence, 
mankind may be congratulated. I give here the death-rates from 
these three diseases per million living persons per annum for the 
last forty-nine years :— 
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Tuberculosis has steadily decreased from a death-rate of 1,926 per 
million living persons in 1897 to 1,468 in 1911. This fall has been 
contemporaneous with the adoption of the open-air treatment. I 
am aware that claims are put forward for tuberculin as a drug by 
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means of which tuberculous food and milk can be detected and 
mankind protected from infection therefrom. But before accepting 
that suggestion as the real cause of the fall in the death-rate from 
tuberculosis I would recommend anyone who desires impartial in- 
formation on the matter to read Sir Stewart Stockman’s (a vivi- 
sector) evidence about it before the Royal Commission. (Q. 3154 
et sequitur.) 

Diseases of the respiratory system and pneumonia have also 
steadily decreased from 2,943 per million living persons in 1897 
to 2,244 in 1911. These figures demonstraft conclusively that some 
of the most common diseases in this country which have been left 
alone by the vivisectors are all becoming less and less deadly to the 
race, and are yielding rapidly in their malignity before the advance 
of sanitation and the familiar remedies consecrated by long 
experience. 

Of all the diseases that afflict the dwellers in this country there is 
none more deadly or that shows a more persistent tendency to 
increase upon us than cancer; and cancer is the disease responsible 
for the most tireless and remorseless vivisection. The Cancer 
Researchers alone used during 1911 an average of about one 
hundred animals a day.* The awful disease is artificially produced 
in every organ of their bodies and their miseries are chronicled 
with never a word of pity or regret. This has been going 
on for years, and will, I suppose, go on till the public awake 
one day to the horror of it all and call upon Parliament to 
stop such abomination. Meanwhile, the disease rises and rises 
in higher and higher flood upon mankind, spreading a misery 
commensurate with, if not as a punishment for, that inflicted 
by man upon the innocent and helpless brute creation in the 
cancer laboratories. Some may affect surprise that such 
indefatigable propagations of the disease among animals have not 
led to a discovery beneficent to man, but there are others, among 
whom I humbly take my place, who believe that no blessing is ever 
likely to reach our race or country down avenues so cruel and so 
cowardly. 

But the vivisectors with confidence claim at least one triumph far 
their methods, and assert with splendid assurance that their anti- 
toxin discovered in their laboratories is banishing diphtheria from 
the land. Now, first, I wish to record that whether antitoxin does 
all they claim for it or not, the question for the humane is whether or 
not its discovery entailed real suffering to animals. If it did not 
there exists no moral blight upon its discovery. But the question 
of the efficacy of antitoxin is, of course, a matter that can be tested 


* The Parliamentary Return states on page 5 that 41,025 experiments were made 
during 1911 ‘‘1n the course of cancer investigations.” 
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by its result upon the death-rate from the disease in England and 
Wales per million living persons per arinum during the last forty- 
nine years. I quote the figures, giving the average for each decade 
as before :— 
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Antitoxin was first used in this country in 1894, and the decade in 
which it was introduced is that in which the death-rate from 
diphtheria reached its.highest figure; and during the last decade, 
1901}10, during which this cure has spread all over the country, the 
death-rate from the disease has maintained a figure much higher 
than it reached in the twenty years from 1871 to 1890 when the 
doctors had not this infallible cure to administer to their diphtheritic 
patients. These figures seem to show that this disease might 
possibly have manifested a greater tendency to disappear, like 
scarlet fever, measles, and whooping cough, if it had been left alone 
by the vivisectors. At any rate the figures do not endorse the 
clamant shouts of triumph that fill the medical press. 

The public are, I believe, gradually becoming more and more 
sceptical when they are assured that if animals are not subjected to 
these horrid experiments everybody will quickly be dead. They 
are ceasing to believe that nobody can be cured of anything without 
a constant welter of misery in ever increasing laboratories. And 
the vivisectors are at last finding that it is better to make claims for 
cures of diseases that attack mankind in remote regions of the 
tropics, where they can frame their own statistics of cures beyond 
the reach of the inexorable Registrar-General and his uncomfortable 
penetrative returns. And so we find that sleeping sickness and 
tseetsee fly in distant Africa, the plague in India and far Cathay, 
the ‘‘echinococcus epidemic,” whatever that may be, in remote 
Iceland, are cited as the fields of successful vivisectional effort in 
their lectures and publications. This dispersive tendency to 
Greenland’s icy mountains and Afric’s coral strand was divertingly 
explained in the Times of March 23rd by an “ investigator ” in a 
moment of unguarded candour to a “‘ correspondent ”’ of that paper. 

* I quote the paragraph :— 


‘To a question, ‘Why do you work so much on diseases 
‘connected with hot climates?’ one of the investigators replied, 
‘ Because we can get funds for tropical work. Money for home 
‘disease work is simply not forthcoming, and we have to be 
‘ exceedingly careful, since these experiments cost a great deal.’ ” 


I leave this beautiful confession to the enjoyment of everyone with 
a sense of humour. 


STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


LAND REFORM AND. REGISTRATION 
OF TITLE. 


AND registration takes its place to-tlay as part and parcel of any 
general scheme of land reform. The connection is not far to 
seek. 

Law costs are in inverse ratio to the value of land. The lower the, . 
value, the smaller the holding, the higher are the costs proportion- 
ally. ‘‘ Back to the land,” and all schemes of social reform based 
on that formula, meaning, as they do, a large increase in the 
number of small holdings and small holders, must in the long run 
depend for their success on a simple and cheap mode of buying 
and selling land, and (still more vital) on a simple and cheap form 
of pledging land credit. By registration of title such a simple and 
cheap system can be established. Hence Mr. Lloyd George at 
Swindon last October declared registration of title to be a primary 
part of land reform, and Mr. Walter Long, in November, included 
its universal adoption among those reforms by which the State 
might assist agriculture. What defects in the present system, 
what advantages in the proposed system lead to unity between 
reformers so opposed in general on the land question ? 


7 I.—SyYSTEM OF PRIVATE CONVEYANCING. 


Change qua change in a legal system is highly undesirable. To 
justify the introduction of a new system our present must be 
seriously defective. Taking as the test of a good system the ease, 
safety and low cost at which a purchaser can satisfy himself that his 
vendor has a good title to the land he proposes to buy, how far does , 
our present system—that of private conveyancing—satisfy our 
need ? à 

So complex and difficult is proof of title under this system that 
perfect proof, being prohibitive in price, would practically prevent 
ordinary commercial dealing in land. The Legislature has, there- 
fore, put limits to the proof which a purchaser may enforce. Proof 
of title may only be required for a period of forty years prior to the 
purchase, or for such longer time as may be necessary to start from 
a ‘‘ good root of title ”—a phrase which generally means a con- 
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veyance on sale or mortgage. But so complex is the process of 
proof that a layman cannot safely deal with land in England. 
Both vendor and purchaser employ solicitors; in difficult cases 
solicitors usually take counsels’ opinion. A glance at the usual 
course on a sale will explain this. The vendor and the purchaser 
agree on the real substance of the transaction—the sale and the 
ptice. But they cannot complete at once. Weeks, sometimes 
months, elapse as their respective solicitors grind the machinery of 
the technicalities. There is the formal contract of sale. There is the 
preparation of the unwiejdy “‘Abstract of title’’—a lengthy summary 
of every material clause in every deed affecting the land during the 
period of examination, and of all deaths, marriages, bankruptcies, 
&c., affecting the title. There is the highly technical business of 
perusing the Abstract. There is the verbatim comparison of this 
* “ Abstract” with such of the original deeds as the vendor may 
have in his possession. There is the necessity of finding those not 
in his possession, and the still more disagreeable necessity of 
paying for their production when found. Often the whereabouts 
of deeds cannot be traced and the purchaser must accept secondary 
evidences of them or forego his purchase. There are the various 
“ Searches ” in the various registries and public departments to 
guard against any undisclosed charges, bankruptcies, &c., vitiating 
the vendor’s title. These searches are often cumbersome; they 
always involve ‘‘ out-of-pockets ’’; and to add to the confusion are 
not uniform throughout England. Finally, there is the preparation 
of the actual conveyance. It abounds in that legal jargon the 
meaning of which being hidden from babes is revealed by the wise 
and prudent—for a fee.* In exchange for the conveyance and such 
of the prior deeds as he is fortunate enough to obtain, the purchaser 
hands over his purchase money and the sale is completed with as 
high a measure of safety as the system of private examination 
permits. 

This is the usual process. Yet we call ourselves a business 
people! It is as true as that we are not sentimental. The system was 
begotten in the age of feudal barons, toll gates, no bridges, and high- 
way robbery. It is remote from the telephone and the telegraph. 
Yet the mischief of the matter is not so much that the procedure 
is long, cumbrous and unsatisfying, as that there is no finality 
about the process. It has to be repeated on every dealing for value 
with land. If land is bought to-day, the title has to be examined 
on behalf of the purchaser. He has to pay the costs. If he mort-_ 
gages in six months’ time, again the title is examined on behalf of 

*eg., “A grants to B and his heirs to the use of C and his heirs in trust for 
D and his heirs.” Given that “ heirs” does not mean that anyone’s children get 


anything, puzzle who gets what? Yet modifications of this—to a layman— 
unintelligible jargon are consecrate in every freehold conveyance to-day. 
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the mortgagee—the original purchaser having again to pay the , 
costs. But the reductio ad absurdum of the system is where land is 
purchased for the purpose of a building estate. The title to the estate 
is examined by the purchaser—or rather by his solicitor and possibly 
counsel on his behalf. The land is then subdivided into, say, 
one hundred plots and sold to one hundred different purchasers. 
On each of these sales the same title is examined by the one hundréd 
solicitors acting for the purchasers of the plots. Many of these 
plots may be mortgaged. On every mortgage again the same 
ground is traversed. In this way the same title may be examined 
nearly a couple of hundred times. e 

There is no suggestion that the examination is unnecessary, nor 
that it is more than adequately remunerated. It is vitally necessary 
for the protection of a purchaser. The real weakness is that in 
spite of it the protection given is incomplete. The law reports 
show, in sufficient numbers to be disquieting, cases in which inno- 
cent purchasers have suffered loss through defects in title coming to 
light even after careful examination.* It is a high tribute to the 
skill and integrity of the profession engaged in conveyancing that, 
in spite of the defects of the system, English conveyancing is 
marked by a high degree of practical safety. But while this is true 
in the mass, no individual purchaser can safely rely on the average 
safety. Fraud and mistake do occur. Duplication and suppression 
of deeds are an ever present danger, and apart from such an 
examination of title as would be prohibitive in cost, the system of 
private conveyancing affords no certain protection. The title can 
never be affirmatively and positively shown to be good. At best, 
it is inferential and negative. The possibility of its being im- 
peachable cannot be excluded. 

The system is also very costly. The labour involved is highly 
skilled. The examiner must not only know what the law is to-day 
—a sufficiently complicated task—but also what it was at any 
moment during the years over which his examination extends. His 
journey is over quicksands which shift, change, and disappear in 
the light of various, and often conflicting, Acts of Parliament and 
decisions of the Court. 


If.—Pusiic CONVEYANCING, OR STATE-GUARANTEED TITLES. 


The failure of the private system of conveyancing to give full 
protection at business prices to persons dealing with land has led the 
State in every civilised country in the world—except England other 


*Cf. Hewson v. Shelley (Times, July 18, 1913; Law Reports [1913] 2 Ch., 384), 
where an innocent purchaser was dispossessed owing to the discovery many years 
after,his purchase of a will in an old bureau. Though the case has been reversed 
on Appeal (The Weekly Notes, p. 127, March 21, 1914), very serious legal expenses 
have incurred and much mental worry must have been endured by the parties. 
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than Yorkshire, .Middlesex, and London—to insist upon some 
measure of State-control to ensure safety. This control has in-. 
variably taken the form of some system of registration of assurances 
affecting land. There are two main systems of State registration. 
Registration of deeds and registration of title. 


(a) Registration of Deeds. 


This is a partial and incomplete form of State-control. It usually 
takes the form of an enactment that deeds affecting land have no - 
validity, or are liable ‘to besrendered void, unless registered in a 
State registry. The State takes no responsibility for these deeds. 
It registers all deeds that are presented. , It does not guarantee in 
any way that such deeds gs are registered are good and valid; it 
merely says in effect that- such deeds as are not registered are not 
or may not be good and valid. 

That such a system is a considerable improvement on a pure 
system of private conveyancing is apparent; it prevents all ‘duplica- 
tion and suppression of deeds, whether bond’ fide or mala fide. 
Some such system may be found throughout America North and 
South, in France, Spain and Portugal, Italy, and most of the 
smaller States of Europe, in Scotland and Ireland; and in two 
counties in England (Middlesex and Yorkshire). England, other 
than these two counties and London, is the solitary civilised State 
in the world where the system of private conveyancing flourishes 
uncribbed, uncabined, and unconfined. ‘ 


(b) Registration of Title. 


The second main system of State-registration is registration of 
_ title. This is the complete and final control of the State over con- 
veyancing. It is the only method known to Western civilisation 
by which the State can secure that its chief asset the land may 
circulate among its subjects, speedily, simply, cheaply, and with 
State-guaranteed safety. This system is in full operation through- 
vout Germany and Austria, Australia and New Zealand. It is also 
‘working with complete success in the Canadian Provinces of British 
Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario, and Nova 
Scotia. Of the United States, Illinois, California, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Oregon, and New York have Acts establishing it. Itis 
found throughout South Africa, and so successful is it that the late 
Sir Richard Solomon compared the facility of its official working 
to the Post Office in England. It is understood that those in 
authority in India are beginning to look towards it, and that in 
some of our Crown Colonies, like Nairobi, it is at present being 
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introduced. I have before me a translation of the Land Act R.S. 
127 (1908) of remote Siam establishing the system there. 

It has been advocated by most of the eminent real property 
lawyers in England for almost a century, inclyding the present and 
seven former Lord Chancellors irrespective of party. There has 
been a crescendo movement in its favour in the numerous Royal 
Commissions that have examined the subject since 1830.* It has 
been adopted by the Imperial Parliament in the Land Transfer Acts 
1875 and 1897. The former Act establishes it as a voluntary system 
throughout England. Under an Order,in Council made in 
pursuance of the latter Act, the system was made compulsory in 
London in 1898. 

After ten years of its working in London, a strong and represen- 
tative Royal Commission was appointed,with Lord St. Aldwyn as 
Chairman. The terms of reference are suggestive. The Com- 
mission was not appointed—as previous Commissions had been— 
to consider the advantages and disadvantages of a system of 
registration of title. The Report of 1857 stands as the classic 
justification of the principle. The practical question left in 1908 
was whether the specific application of the principle contained in 
the Land Transfer Acts was capable of improvement. Hence the 
reference to the Commission was ‘‘ to consider and report upon the 
“working of the Land Transfer Acts and whether any amend- 
‘ments are desirable.” The Report was issued in IgII. 

Owing to these terms of reference it is not for the purpose of a 
general explanation of registration of title strictly relevant. But 
in so far as it touches on the principle at all, the Commissioners 
unanimously found that it ‘‘ is, in our opinion, sound and valuable.” 
Each distinguished conveyancing counsel who gave evidence, 
however much he considered -the specific Acts in England open to 
attack, ranged himself as in favour of the principle. No question 
of the abolition of the system was entertained. Certain amend- 
ments in the Acts were recommended—all minor in the sense that 
none of them go to repealing the principle—and certain changes in 
the general law were suggested with a view to making the applica- 
tion of the principle more easy. 

Following on this Report, Lord Haldane last session introduced" 
two Bills into the House of Lords embodying many of these recom- 
mendations, and in doing so took occasion to say that he “‘ had great 
“ faith in the Land Transfer Act and its principles.” 

Both great political parties are committed to the principle. It 
may reasonably be assumed, therefore, that the peculiarity in 
conveyancing which distinguishes England, not only from every 


*Royal Commissions 1830, 1857, 1870, 1911. Committee of House of Lords 
1846. Select Committee of House of Commons 1878. 
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other country in the civilised world, but from the great dominions 
of her own Empire beyond the sea, is doomed, and that like them 
she will seek her salvation in the system of registration of title. 


` 
IIJ.—ESsEenTIAL FEATURES OF REGISTRATION OF TITLE. 


* The key-note of the system is that the machinery for the purchase 
and sale of land is assimilated to that of stock. Its essential 
features are :— > 


(1) That the inconclugive, and frequently repeated examination 
of title by private individuals is done away with by one final and 
authoritative examination by the State. 

(2) As a result of this examination, the formation of a list or 
register of landowners of State-guaranteed accuracy together with 
a list of mortgages and other burdens affecting their land. 

(3) The constant keeping up to date of this register by noting 
every devolution of the land on sale, death or otherwise, and by 
the cancellation, of every entry on the register the effect of which 
is exhausted. 


The law recognises no title to land save entry on this register. 

No one dealing with land is concerned with the past history of 
the title, nor how nor when a person was entered on the register. 
A purchaser need only see that his vendor is in fact the person who 
is entered on the register as the owner of the land he wishes to buy. 
If so, he can complete the purchase forthwith without further cavil 
or question as to title. Entry on the register then gives him a 
State-guarantee that under no circumstances can he be dispossessed 
of the land he has paid for. . 

By this system the old-fashioned examination of title is removed. 
Simple forms of transfer and charge free from technical terms are 
provided and (a sine qué non of registration of title) there is 
appended to the register a scientific plan of State-guaranteed 
accuracy determining and defining the position and dimensions of 
all registered land. 


TV.—ADVANTAGES OF REGISTRATION OF TITLE. 


The advantages of such a system are apparent. Taking it in its 
broad and general features, it is clear that in theory at least 
` registration of title frees the transfer of land from the leading 
disadvantages inherent in private conveyancing. 
Its characteristic advantages over that system may be briefly 
summarised :— ' 


(1) It is free from extreme technicality; there is no jargon under- 
stood only by lawyers. 
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(2) It gives finality. It does away with the repeated, imperfect, 
and costly examination of title. \ 

(3) It removes all opportunity for bond-fide mistakes as to title 
or burdens affecting the land. . - 

(4) It removes all opportunity for fraug by duplication and 
suppression of deeds. 

5) It gives State-guaranteed safety. This is the cardinal 
advantage. The State guarantees that complete security from, 
adverse claims, which, as we have seen, the system of private 
conveyancing can never give. 

(6) It results in reduced cost. The work involved being con- 
siderably simplified and reduced, the consequent costs are greatly 
diminished or eliminated. š 

(7) Second mortgages are as sècure as first mortgages. This 
follows from the fact that the State guarantee of legal security 
applies to a second as well as to a first mortgage. This is an 
advantage of vital importance in lanq credit. Under the system 
of private conveyancing, and its elaborate and elusive doctrine that 
no mortgagee is safe without the ‘‘ legal estate,” and as the first 
mortgagee only can have that, it is apparent that second mortgages 
can command but a small market, and that at a high rate of 
interest. Because.of this legal insecurity, trustees are prohibited 
from lending on second mortgages, though, so far as the value of 
the land goes, the amount advanced might be secured several 
times over. Potential land credit is thus substantially lowered. 
Under registration second mortgages become available for a whole 
class of new investors. 


It will be admitted that advantages such as these are of primary 
importance. It is clear that they exist in theory, but a very cogent 
double inquiry still remains. Are they found where the system is 
in actual operation? If found, are there any accompanying defects 
nullifying the apparent superiority? Fortunately, we are not in 
the dark here. Out of the mass of evidence available, we may turn 
first to Germany. In 1896 a Report on this subject was presented 
to both Houses of Parliament. The Report, after pointing out 
that in Germany and Austria the system had been in operation in 
some parts for several centuries, and in others for over eighty years, 
as affecting large settled ancestral estates, tiny peasant plots, 
suburban building land with its restrictive conditions, towns with 
all the intricacies of cellars, flats, and forecourts, as well as 
agricultural properties and mortgage transactions, states that 


“ the Continental registers appeared, according to every test by 
which their practical efficiency could be tried, to be giving complete 
satisfaction, and to enable landowners, large and small, habitually 
to transact sales and mortgages with an ease, rapidity, cheapness, 
and secyrity which, to persons accustomed only to the conditions 
of land transactions in this country will appear almost incredible.”’ 


` But it may be reasonably objected that what is suitable in German 
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polity may offend some English national trait. We can, therefore, 
take Australia. So successful is the system there that registration 
is generally considgred to add 10 per cent. to the price obtained 
on a sale of land. But we have evidence more relative than 
Australia. We have the Report on the working of the system in 
*England, issued in 1911. Here a prolific source of confusion must 
be cleared up. 

The maximum administrative difficulty encountered in registra- 
tion of title is the fgrmation of the register in the first instance. 
Once formed, the registew works smoothly and swiftly. But its 
formation is a work of considerable magnitude. If the State is 
going to guarantee titles, it must, somehow or other, satisfy itself 
that the register is infact sufficiently accurate to prevent the 
guarantee involving the State in loss. This demands some 
examination by the State (be it prima facie or exhaustive) of the 
title of each landowner entered on the list. A variety of methods 
for this purpose suggest themselves. In countries accustomed to 
autocratic methods it can be done comparatively ‘cheaply and 
expeditiously. All such methods were, however, felt to be 
inappropriate in England. Consequently in introducing the 
system and following the genius of the English people, nothing 
violent was done. A modified and admittedly transitory and in- 
complete form of registration known as “‘ Possessory ’’ was evolved. 
This the humorist (in view of its subsequent history) may note 
was not an invention of the bureaucratic mind nor yet of eminent 
conveyancing counsel, but of a prominent solicitor—Mr. Cookson 
—in 1857. Unfortunately, however ingenious as a device for 
getting land on the register for the first time with the minimum 
ef expense, delay, and official examination, its wholly transitory 

_ object has not always been clearly borne in mind by practitioners. 
Busy men, to whom the sorrows of to-day appeal more than the 
blessings to follow.on the morrow, sometimes forget the end in 
view, and use the admitted imperfections of the ‘‘ Possessory ”’ 
title as arguments against that complete or ‘‘ Absolute’ form of 
registration to which it is designed to be a mere introduction. This 
distinction between the ‘‘ Possessory’’ (or incomplete form of 

~ registration) and ‘‘ Absolute’’ (or the complete form) should be 
firmly grasped. If, bearing this distinction in view, we turn to the 
evidence given before the Commission, we shall find proof sufficient 
to satisfy a common jury that registration of title can give in actual, 
practical dealings with land those advantages which in theory 
belong to it. This is not the place for exhaustive excerpts. But 
one very striking example may be permitted. The present Lord 
Knutsford—then the Hon. Sydney Holland (Q. 2556) tells of a case 
where he himself attended at the registry with the purchaser, and 
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how, without professional aid, the sale was effected. Here are his 
words :— 
“An instrument of transfer was drawn yp immediately. 
and I executed it in the presence of the Registrar (to whom I was 
personally known) and I handed in my land certificate for altera- 
tion. The purchaser handed me his cheque for the amount and wee 
left. The whole matter occupied us less than half-an-hour. I am 
told the purchaser’s land certificate was posted to him the same 
evening. The fee was 421. I understand that ordinary solicitors’ 
scale costs in such a case would be £107 10s. each side—total 


£215, ” i 


It is unnecessary to press the argument to the point that this 
would be typical of all dealings with land under registration of title, 
or that laymen would, in the usual course, cease to employ 
professional help. As regards the latter point, the evidencé from 
Australia is, in fact, all the other way. Professional men are not 
only employed, but dealings in land being more frequent owing to 
the ease of transfer, they have more work in bulk of cases than 
before. All professional hostility to the Acts has disappeared. 
But such evidence clearly establishes the practicability of the 
system. It does show that by registration of title, the ‘‘ feudal 
“shackles ” on the transfer of land not only can be, but have been, 
removed. In an appreciable number of cases also laymen are 
themselves found buying and selling land without legal advice, with 
increased celerity, at reduced cost and with a State guarantee that 
they are safe in doing so. 

The common argument against State-interference is the peril to 
individualism. Under registration of title there is a happy 
harmony between State-interference and individual liberty. The 
State merely supplies the machinery. To the officials is only givet 
discretion sufficient to keep that machinery working. The actual 
dealings are carried out by individuals at their own time, on their 
own responsibility, and with such professional aid as may seem to 
them best. 


J. S. Srewart-WALLACE. 


= 


THE EARLY PLAY-HOUSES AND THE DRAMA 
AS REFERRED TO IN TUDOR AND STUART 
* LITERATURE. “+ 


e 

T history of the early Play-houses in London and of the growth 

and development of the stage during the last twenty years of 
the reign of Elizabeth and the too-brief period of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic activity, has many times been told, and three years ago 
was admirably and succinctly given to the readers of this REVIEW 
in an article by the late Professor Churton Collins. We venture to 
think, however, that allusions to the Play-houses in literature 
of the 16th and 17th centuries are worth collecting, and throw some 
sidelights on the subject, forming a subsidiary element in thé 
history of the stage and the early Drama. 


Some thirty years before the erection of the first permanent Play- 
house we hear of play-acting at the Bank-side and of an organised 
troupe of players, the piece performed being probably a ‘‘ Moral- 
‘ity.’ In 1547 Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, whose ‘‘ Place ’’ 
was near by, writes :— 


“ To-morrow the Parishioners of this Parish (i.e., S. Mary - 
Overie) and I have agreed to have a solemn dirge for our late 
° Sovereign Lord and Master (Henry VIII.); in earnest as be- 
seemeth us, and to-morrow certain Players, my Lord of Oxford’s, 
as they say, intend to have a Solemne playe, to try who shall 
have most resort, they in game or I in earnest.’’* 


Here is an early indication of that friction between Church and 
Stage which gradually increased and became more and more 
embittered as Puritan ascendancy developed. Stephen Gosson, 
in his School of Abuse (1579), admits that certain plays are 
“tollerable at sometyme,’? and goes on to allude to “the 
‘““two prose Bookes plaied at the ‘Bel Sauvage,’ where. you 
“shall find never a line without pith, never a letter placed 
‘in vaine? He does not give the titles, but probably he 
had his own compositions in mind, for he wrote three plays, one 
of which, Cataline, he speaks of as “a pig of myne owne sowe”’; 
and eleven years later he writes: ‘‘ Two plays of my own were, 


* 1547, Rolls Series. 
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“ brought to the stage; the one was a cast of Italian devises called 
“The Comedy of Captain Mario; the other a moral, Praise at 
“ Parting.’ * Later, William Prynne, re in his Histrio 
Mastix, went much farther than Gosson in violent language, 
appealed to the superstition of his readers by the use of a marvellous 
tale of what was said to have happened at the “‘ Bel Sauvage ” Inn 
during a dramatic performance, viz. :— 
‘‘ The visible apparition of the Devill on the Stage 


to the great amazement of the Actors ang Spectators whiles they 
were there prophanely playing the History of Faustus.” 


The Headmaster of Tonbridge School, preaching at Paul’s Cross, 
called a theatre ‘‘a shew-place of all beastly and filthie matters.’ + 
The Lord Mayor, writing to Sir Francis Walsingham, condemns 
these ‘‘ prophane spectacles to which do resort great multitudes of 
“ the basist sort of people and many enfected with sores.’’} 
But her Majesty Queen Elizabeth loved a play, and agreed with 
“ Young Master Lodge,” as Gosson called him, who alleged ‘‘ that 
“a play is the school-mistresse of life, the looking-glasse of 
‘manners and the image of trueth.’’§ She thought, too, and 
rightly, that her presence would tend to raise the level of the stage, 
and her influence may be traced in the letter of the Lord Chancellor 
of the Household to Sir Richard Martin, Lord Mayor in 1594, 
praying him to permit the players ‘‘ for the service of her Majestie, 
“ if need soe requier, to play this winter-time at the Crosse Kayes 
“in Gracious Street.” The hour was to be two o’clock instead of 
four; “no drums or trumpetts ” were to be used, and the players 
were to be “‘ contributories to the poore of the parishe according to 
“ their habilities.’’|| These players included William Shakespeare. 
In John Northbrook’s Treatise Against Dicing, Dancing, Plays, 
&c. (1577), is one of the earliest allusions to Play-houses by name :— 
“ Doe you speake against those places also which are made 
uppe and builded for such playes and enterludes as the Theatre 
and Curtaine? . . . for I am persuaded that Satan hath not 
a more speedie way and fitter schoole to work and teach his desire.” 
A little later, in his Anatomy of Abuses, Ph. Stubbs calls ‘* The. 
“focking and running to Theaters and Curtens. . . . to see 
“ Plays and Enterludes . . . the work of the Devil.” 
Marlowe is said to have had an accident at the Curtain :— 


“ He had also a player beene upon the Curtaine Stage 
But brake his leg in one lewd scene when in his early age.” 


*1sg0, Gosson, Playes Confuted, A. 7. 
+ 1578, J. Stockwood, p. 134- 

t Remembrancta, 1583, j, P- 63. 

§ Playes Confuted, C. 4. 

|| Remembrancra, 1594, ij, 33- 
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This is from a ballad about 1593, entitled The Atheist’s Tragedy. 
It is an unjustifiable stricture on the author of Edward II. and Dr. 
Faustus and the friend of Ben Jonson and Chapman; even though 
—if morals are in Yuestion—we may not be prepared to rank 
Marlowe with Sidney or Spenser. In the Harleian MSS. is a note 
by Richard Baines accusing Marlowe of blasphemy, w which was laid 
before Queen Elizabeth. Some of the sayings and doings alleged 
against him had, if true, a black look; others were trivial—e.g., his 
profession that he diq not believe in the Bible Chronology, and 
‘that all thei that love nat Tobacco were fooles.’’ Marston in 
his Scourge of Villanie and George Wither in Abuses Stript 
and Whipt are both a little contemptuous about “‘ Curtain 
‘‘ plaudities’? and the poetry to be culled from the drama 
produced on the stage of that theatre; but both Marston and Wither 
were something better than satirists. As to the latter, bear witness 
all who know the charm of his Philarete. 

The Globe was, perhaps, the most popular of all the play-houses, 
to judge from the references made to it by contemporary writers. 
The house had for a sign Atlas supporting the world, with the motto 
“ Totus mundus agit histrionem,”’ and it has been suggested that 
Shakespeare had this in view in his All the World’s a Stage. So 
obsessed was Jonson with his favourite theatre that he could not 
keep his mind away from it, even when his scene was laid in Rome 
in the time of Horace and Virgil. In the Poetaster, Act I., sc. i., 
is an allusion to plays performed on the “‘ other side of Tyber,” 
and‘ mention made of “‘ your Tabernacles, your Globes, and your 
“Triumphs.” 

“ Shall we go to the Globe and see a play ?’’ writes Sam. Rowland 
ig one of his Epigrams, entitled The Letting of Humorous Blood in 
the Head-Vaine; while another writer suggests that ‘‘a pleasant 
‘‘ play ” at the Globe will ‘‘ consume the irksome day,” especially 
with a pipe and tobacco. 


‘ Swear for a place with each controlling foole 
And send your hackney-servant for a stoole.’’ * 


* Lewis Frederick, Prince of Wirtemberg, saw Othello played there, 
and calls the Globe :— 


“ Lieu ordinaire ot l’on joue les Commedies, y fut represente 
Phistoire du more de Venise.’ 


“See the world’s ruines!’’ Ben Jonson writes, when the house 
was burnt down. ‘‘ This was the fatal period of that virtuous 
“fabric,” so writes Sir Henry Wotton to Sir Edm. Bacon, but 
he adds :— 


* 1619, Hutton, Follies Anat., B. 2. 
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‘No lives were lost. Only one man had his breeches set on fire. 
That would perhaps have broiled him if he had not by the benefit 
of a provided wit put it out with bottle ale.” 


Still, according to a contemporary (so-calledf sonnet :— 


“ There was great adoe. Some lost their hats and some their 
swords. Then out ranne Burbidge too.” 


When Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair was produced at ‘‘ The 
“ Hope,” the Induction included some amusing ‘‘ Articles of 
“ Agreement” drawn up in legal form. One or two clauses are 
appended :— 


“ It is covenanted and agreed by and between the parties 
aforesaid, and the said spectators and hearers, as well the, curious 
and envious, as the favouring and judicious . . . to remain 
in the places their money or friends have put them in, with 
patience for the space of two hours and a half; and somewhat 
more. a 

“ It is further agreed that every person here have 
free will of censure to like or dislike at their own charge 
it shall be lawful for any man to judge his own sixpen’worth, 
his twelve-pen’worth, so to his eighteen pence, two shillings, &c.”” 


A fraudulent but amusing hoax was perpetrated on the 
frequenters of ‘The Swan”’ in Bank-side. A broadside was 
issued announcing: ‘‘ The Plot of the Play called England’s Joy, 
“ to be played at The Swan the 6th of November, 1602.” Among 
the tempting items advertised were ‘‘ The Defeat of the Armada,” 
and finally the appearance of Her Majesty, ‘‘ and soe with Musicke 
“ both with voyce and instruments shee is taken up into Heaven.” 

According to a letter of J. Chamberlain* this was ‘‘ a coseniag 
‘‘prancke of one Venner, of Lincoln’s Inne. . . . The price 
“at cumming in was two shillings or eighteen pence at least, and 
“when he had gotten most part of the money into his hands he 
“ wold have showed them a faire paire of heeles.’’ It seems Venner 
was pursued and taken ; but the Lord Chief Justice treated the matter 
as a jest and only bound him over to appear at the next Sessions. 

In Tarlton’s Jests we read: ‘‘‘At the Bull at Bishopsgate was a` 
“ Play of Henry the fift, wherein the judge was to take a box on 
“the eare.’’+ This must have been the anonymous play of The 
Famous Victories of Henry V., used by Shakespeare in Henry IV., 
where Prince Hal is brought before the Lord Chief. Justice. On 
the stage Tarlton administered the blow in such a hearty manner 
as to upset the dignity of the stage judge. 

The names of living actors do not often appear in plays, but in 


* Nov. rgth, 1602, Camd. Soc. t+ Tarlton’s Jests, 1611, p. 24. 
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Englishmen for My Money there is an allusion to Joseph Taylor 
mentioned by Professor Collins as acting the part of Hamlet :— 


“ But who should I meet at the corner of the Piazza but Joseph 
Taylor: he tells me there is a New Play at the Friars to-day.” * 


Robert Wilson, too, who seemed to have the gift of improvising 
on the stage, finds mention :— f 


‘As Antipater Sidonius was famous for extemporall verse in 


Greek . . . so ¢ now our wittie Wilson who for learning 
and extemporall witte in® this faculty is without compare or 
compeere.”’ 


This would appear to be Robert Wilson the elder who was a play- 
e wright as well as comic actof, and who died in 1600.+ 
The “ Blackfriars ’? Play-house being within the City, the build- 
ing, for acting purposes, was illegal and objected to by the inhabi- 
tants, but without result. This is the petition to the Privy Council 
(somewhat in forma pauperis) made in 1596, the original of which 
is in the Public Record Office :— 


‘‘ The humble petition of Thomas Pope, Richt: Burbage, John 
Hemings, Augustine Phillips, Will™- Shakespeare and others 
chee sheweth must humbly that yo? Petitioners are owners 
and players of the private house or theater in the precinct and 
libertie of the Blackfriers. We? hath beene for manie yeares 
used and occupied for the playing of tragedies, commodies, 
histories, enterludes, and playes . . . but that certaine persons 
we have . . . besought yo” honorable Lps not to per- 
mitt the saide private house anie longer to remaine open, to the 
manifest and great injurie of yof petitioners who have no other 
meanes wherby to maintaine their wives and families. Tht 

, humble prayer therefore is’? &c. 


The difficulties players had to encounter are described by 
Middleton :— - 


“ They were never more uncertain in their lives; now up and 
now down; they knew not when to play, where to play, nor what to 
play ; nor when to play for fearful fools ; where to play for Puritan 
fools ; not what to play for Critical fools.’’t 


The objections on the part of citizens did not cease as time went on, 
for we find some years later ‘‘ the great resort in coaches to the Play 
“howse in the Blackfriers’’ is a grievance and the authorities 
decree that ‘‘ it is much more fitt and reasonable that those w°® goe 
“thither should goe by water, or els on foote.’’§ 

The manners of the audience were not always all that could be 


*1616, Wm. Haughton, A.V. Sc. i 

+ 1598, Palladis Tamia, Francis Meres, Fo. 286. 
t1608, A Mad World my Masters, V. i. 

§ Remembrancia, V. ii., 101. 
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desired. Shirley, in the Prologue to The Doubtful Heir, 
addressed to the audience at ‘‘ The Globe,” writes :— 


“ But you that can content yoursélves and sit 
As you were now in the Blackfriars Pit 
And will not deafen us with loud noise and tongues 
Because we have no heart to break our lungs.’’* 


Henry Hutton, also, in Follies Anatomy alludes to bad manners: — 


“ Dancing attendance on the Blackfriars stage 
Call for a stool with a commanding rage.’’t 


In the Knight of the Burning Pestle the Citizen and his wife have 
stools on the stage and call for beer. e The usual charge was six-, 
pence :— . 

“ Boy, let my wife and I have a cupple stooles.’’} 


When Henslowe and Alleyn built ‘‘ The Fortune ’’ in Golden Lane, 
there were complaints and an order of the Privy Council, June 22nd, 
1600, “to restrain the excessive number of Plaie-houses.’’? But 
the Queen had a voice in this, for the Order proceeds :— 


“ And yet yt is considered that the use and exercise of suche 
plaies not being evill in yt self, may . . . be suffered in a 
well governed estate and that her Mate beinge pleased at sum 
times to take delight and recreagion in the sight and hearinge 
of them, &c.’’§ 


The inhabitants of Finsbury petitioned the Privy Council in 
favour of the erection of the Fortune Theatre, ‘‘ because the place 
“ appoynted oute for that purpose standeth very tollerable, meere 
“unto the Fieldes,’’ and, moreover, ‘‘ because the erectours 
“are contented to give a very liberall portion of money weekelie 
“ towards the relief of our poore.’’|| The House was said to be of 
large dimensions ; Middleton says “‘ vast ’’ :— 


‘“ A Roaring Girl whose notes till now ne’er were 
Shall’fill with laughter our vast theatre.” {1 . 


When Dr. Lambe visited the Theatre some years after he caused 
an uproar. ‘‘ The boyes of the towne and other unruly people 
“ baving observed him present, after the Play was ended, flocked 


*1640. It would appear that there were seats in the pit at the Blackfriars, but 
not at the ‘‘ Globe.” 
+1619, A. 6. 
t 1613, Beaumont and Fletcher, Prologue. 
§ 1600, Remembrancta, Malone Soc., p. 81. 
ee Quoted in Colliers Memoirs of Alleyn. 
1611, Middleton and Dekker, Prologue to Roaring Girl. 
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“about him and . . . began in a confused manner to assault 
“him.” Lambe was a scoundrel who escaped execution by mis- 
taken Royal clemency. Ata later date, he was mobbed and killed 
in Old Jewry.* í ‘ 

Edward Alleyn has a record in his Diary, 1617: “I came to 
“London in the Coach and went to The Red Bull,” and he enters 
the sum of twopence as his ‘travelling expenses. The House 
seemed ‘popular'and was often mentioned. The players got into 
trouble in 1639 for producing a play said to be libellous, in which 
some of the Aldermenewere personated. Many of Heywood’s 
plays were here produced. ‘Phe house was re-opened immediately 
after the Restoration, and we find Pepys there in 1661 :— 


“The Play which is, called ‘ All’s lost by Lust’ poorly done 
and with so much disorder. In the music room the boy who 
was to sing a song not singing it right, his master fell about 
his ears and beat him so that the whole house was in an uproar.” } 


In Field’s Play, A Woman is a Weathercock,t there is an 
expression ‘‘O Newington conceit!” The words are spoken of a 
man who is reciting his own very feeble play. This may be an 
allusion to the Theatre at Newington Butts mentioned in 
Henslowe’s Diary. In 1594 there was produced at this theatre 
under Henslowe’s management the early Play of Hamlet written 
about seven years previously, but not now extant. It was said to 
have been a non-success and to have produced but eight shillings.§ 

There are allusions both to the ‘‘Cockpit’’ and ‘‘ The Black- 
‘“‘ friars” in Sir Aston Cokain’s play of The Obstinate Lady, pub- 
lished in 1658, but probably not performed till after the Restoration, 
an event which the author had in anticipation when he wrote in the 
Prglude to Brome’s Plays issued the same year these prophetic 
lines :— ' 


“ Then shall learn’d Jonson reassume his seat 
Revive the Phænix by a second heat 
Create the Globe anew and people it 
By those that flock to surfeit,on his wit 

* * * * * 


And the,Dramatic Muse no longer prove 
$ The people's malice but the people’s love. ?’ || 
Notwithstanding the prohibition of Plays during the Interregnum, 
. Sir William Davenant’s Cruelty of the Spaniards was per- 


formed at the Cockpit in 1656. The general feeling of hatred 


‘om 1628, Life of Dr. John Lambe, p. 20. 

+ Diary, March 23rd, 1661. 

x612, III, jii. 

§ See Prof Boas’s Introduction to The Works of Kyd, to whom he attributes the 
authorship of the early Hamlet. 

 Brome’s Plays and Poems, 1658, p. 108. 
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of Spain may have been the cause of the permission. In 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone, even though the scene is laid in Venice, 
there is an allusion to the ‘‘ Cockpit ”’ :— 5 


“ The bells in time of pestilence, de’er made 
Like noise, or were in that perpetual motion ; 
The Cock-pit comes not near it.” * : 


But Thomas Randolph has a happier vein :— 


“ I hear the Muses’ birds with full delight 
Sing where the birds of Mars wert wont to fight.” + 


Whitelock in his memorials of the reign of Charles I. has this entry 
in the year 1633 :— : 


: e s 

“ An intimation being given to the Lord Mayor of. London, 
he invited the King and Queen and the Inns of Court Masquers 
to the City and entertained them with all state and magnificence 
at Merchant Taylors’ Hall.” 


The masque alluded to had already been performed at Whitehall 
by the members of the Four Inns of Court, and Whitelock and 
Hyde of the Inner Temple were on the Committee. One reason for 
presenting this masque was to ‘“‘ manifest the difference of their 
“ opinion from Mr. Prynne’s new learnings and serve to confute 
“his Histrio-Mastix against enterludes.”’ 

Four years afterwards a scene took place at Westminster which is 
thus described in Fuller’s Church History :— 


“ Two days after (June 30, 1637), three Pillories were set up 
in the Palace Yard—one double one, and a single one at some 
distance for Mr. Prinne, as the chief offender. . . . The 
censure was with all rigour executed on him, and he who felt 
the most fretted the least.’’ 


Prynne lost his ears (and Fuller adds unpleasant details as to this), 
partly for what were considered “‘ libels on the Church of England,” 
and partly for the offence caused by his Histrio-Mastix. ‘‘ This 
“Whip of Stage Players ’’ was, in the words of Fuller, ‘‘ so held 
“and used by his hand that some thereof flew into the face of 
‘““ the Queen herself.’’t 

One does not love Prynne over much, but must protest against 
the barbarity of his punishment. However, he had his revenge. 
Some five or six years after his ‘‘ Censure,” the Play-houses were 
closed and actors had a bad time. Their protests were forcible. 
Here is one called ‘‘ The Players’ Petition to the Parliament ” :— 


* Volpone, III. i. 

t 1638, Poems to James Shirley. 

t Queen Henrietta Maria and her Ladies appeared on the stage in these Court 
Interludes. 
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“ Wee make the People laugh at-some vain Shew 
* * * * * * 


For you can make them cry faster than wee: 
Your tragedies more really are exprest, 
You murder men in earnest, we in jest.” * 


In a Remonstrance of 1643 they complain that ‘‘ Puppet-plays, 
“ which are not so much valuable as the very musique betwene each 
“ Act at ours, are still up with uncontrolled allowance.’’+ 

Puppet-shows had been in vogue for some years. In 
Bartholomew Fairt a puppet-show is represented in action. 
““ Twopence a-piece, sir, thebest motion in the Fair,” is the cry. 
The story is that of Hero and Leander, the former living at Bank- 
side, the latter across the river at Puddle Dock. ‘‘ Iconculorum 
“ Motio,” Jonson calls these shows, thus indicating the origin of 
the word ‘‘ Motion,” now obsolete. In another place Jonson has 
“ The Puppets are seen now in despite of the Players.’’§ 

The Ethics of the Stage found staunch exponents among the 
Playwrights themselves—Shakespeare had given the key-note in 
Hamlet’s address to the Players. James Shirley in his Preface to 
the Folio Beaumont and Fletcher, dwelt on its educational 
advantage :— 


“ The Authentic wit that made Blackfriars an academy where 
the three hours’ spectacle while Beaumont and Fletcher were pre- 
sented was usually of more advantage to the hopeful young heir 
than a costly, dangerous foreign travel with the assistance of 

aê governing monsieur or signor to boot.” » 


Thomas Randolph upheld the morality of the stage in his Muse’s 
Looking-Glass, the scene of which was supposed to be the Black- 
frigrs Theatre. Two Puritans are introduced, they having come in, 
of course not to see the Play, of which they had a horror, but for 
some other purpose, possibly to sell feathers, as that trade was 

- carried on in the locality. ‘‘ See, brother,” says Mistress Flower- 
dew, the wife of a haberdasher, 


“ How the wicked throng and crowd 
e ' To works of vanity! Not a nook or corner 
In all this house of sin, this cave of filthiness. 
This den of spiritual thieves, but it is stuff’d. 
Stuff’d and stuff’d full as is a cushion 
With the lewd reproĎate 
* + * * + * 


* Rump Songs, 1639-61. 

t 1643, Actors? Remonstrance, 5. 

t Bartholomew Fair, V. in. 

& Discoveries, LXIII. (c 1620). Ses also /did., XXXVIII. Also in Srlent Woman, 
HI. iv, and Every Man Out, ÍI. ii., and Randolph’s Hey for Honesty, 1. 1i. 
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It was a zealous prayer 

I heard a brother make concerning play-houses 
That the Globe 

Wherein . . . reigns a whole world of vice, 


Had been consum’d.’’* ő 
6 


The Play supposed to be then on the stage contains a very spirited 
defence of the Drama by Roscius, one of the Players, who joined the 
two Puritans and persuaded them to stay and see the piece. He 
explained the play from time to time as it proceeded, it being not 
quite a type of the Comedy of the period but more in the form of a 
Morality, being intended to show thgt virtues are produced from 
a just medium between two extremes. He is indignant at the 
attacks made on the Stage :— 


“ They abuse our scene E 
And say we live by vice. Indeed ’tis true, ė 
As the physicians by diseases do, 
Only to cure them.” . 


In the end, after seeing the play out, the Puritans are quite con- 
verted. They see themselves in The Muse’s Looking-Glass, and 
the lady exclaims :—; 


_ Most blessed looking glass, ` 
That didst instruct my blinded eyes to-day! 
I might have gone to hell the narrow way!” 


“© So comedies, a5 Poets do intend them, 
Serve first to show our faults, and then to mend them.”’ 


It is worth noting, in conclusion, that one hundred years before 
Randolph wrote and seventy years before Hamlet appeared Sir 
Thomas Elyot spoke of Comedies as “‘a picture or, as it were, a 
“ mirrour of man’s life, wherein iuell is not taught but dis- 
** covered.” t 3 


WILBERFORCE JENKINSON. 


* 1638, Randolph’s Muse's Looking Glass, V. iv. 
31531. The Boke named the Governour, B. I. xiij. 


THE FEMINIST MOVEMENT IN TURKEY. 


MONG all the various phases of the modern feminist movement, 
the awakening of the Mohammedan women in Turkey is per- 
haps the most remarkable. The true nature of this movement, how- 
ever, has been but little understood, because only one side of the life 
of the Turkish woman has been given to the public. In the many 
books on Turkish life that have been published she has almost in- 
variably appeared as discontented, to be sure, with her lot in life, but 
as showing this discontent only by making a helpless, futile attempt 
to evade the custom and the law to which centuries have made her 
subject, with intrigue and cunning as the only weapons at her 
command. . 

It is not thus, however, that progress is made. The successful 
attempt to effect a change must be positive as well as negative, con- 
structive as well as destructive. The old law and the old custom 
must be changed, not simply avoided, and this is a necessarily slow 
and difficult process, requiring infinite tact and courage and perse- 
verance. This aspect of the woman problem in Turkey has not 
been dealt with to any great extent, and yet this phase of the 
movement is very alive and active in Turkey to-day. Constant evi- 
dence of this is seen in the more liberal Turkish newspapers, where, 
in addition to special articles on questions affecting woman and her 
social or economic life, more and more frequent mention is made of 
the part taken by individual Mohammedan women in the affairs of 
the city or country. Every week also there appears in Constantinople 
the Kadinlar Dunyassi (Woman's World), now in its first year, 
edited entirely by Mohammedan women and dedicated to their in- 
térests. In this paper very full expression is given to the protests 
of the Turkish women against what they are more and more looking 
upon as the injustice of their lot, as well as to their aspirations and 
ambitions to bring about a change. This paper is the official organ 
of the Mudafa-a-y-Houkouki Nissvan (Society for the Defence of the 
Rights of Women). The aims of this society are as follows :— 

1. To transform the outdoor costume of Turkish women. 

2. To ameliorate the rules of marriage according to the exigencies 

of common sense. 

3. To fortify woman in the home. 
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4- To render mothers capable of bringing up their children 
according to'the principles of modern pedagogy. i 

5. To initiate Turkish women into life in, society. R 

6. To encourage women to earn their own living by their own 
work, and to find them work in order to remedy the present 
evils. 8 . 

7. To open women’s schools in order to give to young Turkish 
girls an education suited to the needs of their country ; and 
to improve those schools already exfsting. 

Although among these the first five ‘seem perhaps, at first glance, 
the more important, and the more immediately urgent, the last two 
contain the real crux of the whole situation, and show that Turkish 
women have grasped the essential natur of their problem; because, 
it remains true in Turkey as elsewhere, that in woman’s ecorfomic in- 
dependence and in her intellectual training lies the secret of her 
social position. 

This programme laid down by the “ Society for the Defence of the 
“Rights of Women” finds strong support also in the attitude of the 
Government of Turkey toward the education and uplift of woman. 
According to a recent statement from the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion the Turkish Government is now constantly endeavouring “to 
“extend and to perfect the instruction given to girls and to fit it to 
“the progress and civilisation of the present century—in fact, to 
“ modernise it completely. It is with this aim that it has been 
‘ decided to establish numerous lycées, normal schools for teachers, 
“and schools for domestic training. The Government is working in 
“every way for the intellectual and moral development of the future 
“wives and mothers of Turkey.” 

Before the Constitution little attention was paid to the education 
of girls. Mohammedan girls went to the mosque schools until they 
were about twelve years old; or they could attend the’lowest grades 
of the Government schools, where they learned reading, writing, em- 
broidery, a little arithmetic and the Koran. The daughters of a few 
well-to-do families were taught at home by foreign governesses, but 
their instruction consisted chiefly in needlework, music, drawing and 
painting, and French. The new régime is attempting to remodel 
the schools for girls as well as those for boys, and many steps have 
already been taken to raise the grade of the schools to which girls 
are admitted. Girls’ schools are now therefore in process of reor- 
ganisation, and it is impossible to speak with any certainty with 
regard to their actual grading. In general it may be said that the 
course offered by the Government for girls includes three years in the 
Ipdidayé or Kindergarten and Primary grades, and three years in 
the Rushdié or Secondary grades. Outside Constantinople this is 
all the public education furnished for girls. In Constantinople there 
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are three higher schools, one the “ Sultanié,” which furnishes a further 
course of liberal instruction, the second the “ Dar-ul-Moualimat,” in- 
tended: for the training of teachers, and the third the “ Senayé,” or 
Préfessional School for Girls. 

The Dar-ul-Moualimat existed in Stamboul under the Hamidian 
régime. At that time, however, it was characterised by the general 
inefhciency of the period. It was under the direction of a sleepy old 
Effendi, who spent his time lying on a divan in his office smoking a 
narghilé, and drinking coffee; and classes were conducted when it 
was thought best, always with the attempt not to place too great a 
strain upon the nervous systerfis and delicate organisms of youth and 
beauty. Since the Constitution the school has been thoroughly re- 
organised, and has been moved to a large and commodious Turkish 
konak surrounded by a beatitiful garden. It is now conducted by an 
efficient Swiss woman with a Turkish co-principal, under the director- 
ship of a member of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

At first the Government attempted to educate here girls living in 
Constantinople, and to send them to teach in the schools of the In- 
terior. This plan was found impracticable because of the social 
restrictions to which Turkish women are subject, since they are, of 
course, not permitted to associate in any way with men other than 
those of their own immediate families. It was therefore decided to 
bring the girls from the provinces and to offer them special induce- 
ment in the way of paying for their entire support during their 
course of study, after which they might teach and live with their 
families at home. This method, has succeeded remarkably well, and 
there are now one hundred and forty-three students from various 
parts of the Ottoman Empire including, among other places, Syria, 
Kurdistan, and until recently Tripoli and Crete. This offer is made 
not only to Mohammedans but to all Ottomans, and there are some 
Armenians, Hebrews and Greeks in attendance. 

This school is conducted. with the most rigid regard for Turkish ` 
custom and usage. Owing to the presence of men teachers the pupils 
are required to remain veiled during all hours of the day. The reli- 
gious teaching also is very strict, the students being obliged to adhere 
to the orthodox requirement of ablution and prayer five times daily. 
On the floor of the prayer rooms rugs are spread in oblique rows, to 
suit the direction in which Mecca lies. The copies of the Koran are 
kept carefully covered. with an embroidered black cloth and the usual 
inlaid Koran stands are near at hand. The work of seeing that the 
one hundred and forty-three students rise before daybreak and go 
through then and four times afterwards, every day, the necessary 
ablutions before prayer,‘is an arduous task, and is the exclusive duty 
of a woman employed especially for this purpose. Moreover, these 
religious requirements interfere very seriously with the arranging of 
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a satisfactory programme. In earlier days, before the many and com- 
plicated demands of modern life arose, there were probably suffi- 
cient time and opportunity for ablution and prayer five times daily, 
whereas under present-day conditions, whether in commercial lifé or 
‘in the schools, it becomes a serious question. The non-Mohammedan 
Ottomans in the school are not required to attend religious services 
or teaching. 

Besides this training for teachers furnished by the Dar-ul-Mouali- 
mat, the Turkish Government is now providing training for girls 
along other practical lines. There was established last autumn in 
Stamboul a Professional School for Girls under the direction of a 
Belgian woman. The aim of this school is to give to young girls 
instruction and education in preparation for the social duties of 
woman, and to fit them, if necessary, to @arn their own living. The 
great demand for education of this sort is shown by the fact that 
within two months after registration began the numbers in the school 
had grown to five hundred and seventy, and many were constantly 
applying that could not be accommodated. A diploma is given to 
girls who successfully pass the examinations at the end of the three 
professional years. For the completion of a further year of study a 
certificate is given enabling them to teach in professional schools. 

Up to the present time the greater part of the actual work of 
organisation of the Government schools has come from other than 
Turkish sources. It is a hopeful sign that the Turkish Government 
is now looking forward. to training its own women for this purpose. 
Soon after the Constitution a number of Ottomans (all non-Moham- 
medans) were sent to Europe to study. Some of these women are 
now teaching in the Government schools in Turkey. A great step in 
advance of this, however, is made when the Turkish Government 
undertakes to train its Mohammedan women on Western modes. 
There are now at the American College for Girls at Constantinople 
eight students supported by the Government, and thése girls are 
pledged to several years of service in the Government schools. The 
total number of girls being educated by the Turkish Government in 
schools in Europe and in the American College is now thirty-five. In 
addition to this, the Government has recently sent several Moham-- 
medan women to Switzerland to study drawing and methods of 
teaching. This indicates that Turkey is in this matter trying to train 
her own people to help themselves instead of relying as completely 
as has formerly been the case on outside aid. 

The fact that the prejudice against the freedom and education of 
women is surely, if slowly, breaking down, is shown most conclu- 
sively, however, in the fact that within a week of the present writing 
the Dar-ul-Finoun, Imperial University, in Stamboul, has opened 
its door to women. Within the short time already elapsed fully two 
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hundred women have been in attendance. At present, as a beginning, 
the character of the work is that of University Extension, and no 
regular registration is required, but the University plans to arrange 
a regular programme which all who are enrolled must follow, and to 
impose a specific entrance requirement. The lectures now offered 
are in pedagogy, hygiene, domestic economy, science, “the rights of 
“women,” and history. The courses are given by the University 
professors, and by prominent specialists. One of the buildings of the 
University is devoted to this use in the afternoons, the classes being 
put at this time in order to allow women who may be busied with 
domestic duties in the morning, to attend. Separate classes are, of 
course, arranged for the women, according to the usage of the 
country. Promise is made, also, that women shall soon be admitted 
to courses in the Medical School. , 

The economic independence of woman through her own efforts is, 
in its larger aspects, a very recent development in Turkey. Turkish 
women have always inherited money in their own right, and have 
theoretically managed their own property. In fact, however, in these 
matters they have most often been controlled by their male relatives. 
The great ignorance in which the Turkish girl has hitherto been 
brought up has usually prevented her from being able to look after 
her own fortune, or to hold her own against the intrigues and the 
selfish interests of father, brothers or husband as the case might be. 
It is, however, an entirely different matter when a woman is able to 
earn her own living, for in this case her money is obtained by her own 
efforts, and is hers from the very start. In the humbler walks of life 
Mohammedan women have for a long time been producers as well as 
consumers. Midwifery has long been practised by them, and they 
haye been employed in a few poorly paid occupations—notably in 
the silk and fig and carpet factories. As an economic agent, more- 
over, the Turkish peasant woman of the Interior who bears a large 
part of the burden of cultivating the soil is not to be ignored, 
especially since where she thus contributes as much as does the man 
_ to the production of wealth, the freedom that she enjoys is propor- 
tionately greater than that of her more idle, and economically less 
important city sister. 

Still more significant, however, is it when woman producers be- 
come at the same time capitalists, or join the more skilled employ- 
ments and the professional ranks, and in Turkey at the present time 
both of these steps have been taken. Very recently there has been 
formed in Smyrna a company of women to open a shop for the sale 
of local products, and a sewing establishment for young Mohamme- 
dan girls. As we have seen also, both the Dar-ul-Moualimat and 
the Professional School for Girls aim at furnishing the higher train- 
ing needed for the trades and for the profession of teaching. That 
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Turkish women are ready to take advantage of these opportunities 
is proved by the fact that they are already found on the staffs of 
the Government schools and others. A great innovation has been’ 
made within recent months in the appointmgnt of a Mohammedan 
woman as a teacher of gymnastics in the Sultanié, above mentioned. 

Teaching has been in Turkey as elsewhere the first profession to he 
seriously pursued by educated women. 

Various other professions, however, would seem to le open to 
them in the not far distant future. As writers of prose and poetry 
some Turkish women have already distinguished themselves. The 
ground for female lawyers would seem also in a measure to have 
been prepared, for women have always been allowed to enter the 
courts either as witnesses or to plead their own cases. In the field of 
nursing and of medicine, Turkish women have shown themselves 
willing and anxious to play a part, and for this the need in Turkey 
is especially great. Owing to the seclusion of woman, Turkish 
women have been in great measure deprived of medical aid, even in 
extreme cases, and many lives have been sacrificed which might have 
been saved had female physicians been available. 

The lengths to which this tradition against allowing men to see 
women other than those of their immediate family is sometimes 
carried is shown in the following story told by one of the prominent 
physicians of Constantinople to a correspondent of Le Jeune Turc. 
Having been called to attend a Mohammedan woman, the physician 
was received by her husband in the drawing-room of the harem, and 
told that the woman was in bed in the adjoining room, and that 
the door between would be opened for him to interrogate the patient. 
On his insisting that to diagnose the case he must examine the ` 
woman and feel her pulse, the husband reflected a moment, and 
then, struck with a brilliant idea, suggested quite seriously that his 
wife should stand behind the door and that the doctor should get the 
register of her pulse by means of a wire attached to her wrist and 
passed from one room to the other! This is an exceptional case, 
of course, but others like it might be cited, and while at the present 
time most men in the capital probably do allow male physicians to 
attend the women of their families, the state of things revealed in thè 
above anecdote is probably still very prevalent in the Interior. 

It is only very recently that Turkey has awakened to the gravity 
of this situation, and that any sort of. attempt has been made to 
remedy it. The subject of opening to women the career of medicine 
is being very eagerly urged at the present time. The daily papers 
and the periodicals have taken up the question, and are laying bare 
the backwardness of Turkey in this respect, especially in view of the 
peculiar social conditions there. Hitherto there has been no regular 
medical training offered for women in the Ottoman Empire, nor have 
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women trained in foreign medical schools been granted a license to 
practise medicine in Turkey. A few non-Mohammedan women are 
now acting as physicians, but without any legal sanction. It is, of 
course, true that in the promised opening of the medical lectures in 
the University a very important step will have been taken in this 
direction, and it is abe hoped that others may speedily follow. l 
e Owing to the circumstances described in the foregoing pages, the 
care of women has fallen largely to. the mercies not always too ten- 
der, of ignorant and inexperienced nurses mostly of the servant 
class, whose work, moreover, has been attended with every sort of 
superstition. These cénditions are being somewhat improved at the 
present day. The Medicaf School for Men at Haidar Pasha in 
„Constantinople provides a course in midwifery, at the end of which 
“a permit is granted to practise as a midwife. In both Government 
and foreign hospitals also women are now taken and trained ina 
practical way under the superintendence of the practising doctors 
and nurses, but for this no certificate beyond a private recommenda- 
tion is given. Of both these pppertaniles some Mohammedan women 
are availing themselves. 

The need of trained nurses was especially felt during the late 
Turco-Balkan war. At the beginning of the war no trained Turkish 
women were available for any of the assistance needed. Among 
other steps taken to fill the demand, a few classes in first-aid were 
organised at various hospitals throughout the city, to which women 
of all nationalities were admitted. Many Turkish girls and women 
attended them with enthusiasm, and, for the first time in the history 
of the Ottoman Empire, Mohammedan women nursed and took care 
of their fellow countrymen. It is true that they were not in any sense 
thoroughly trained for this work, but the love and devotion with 
which they pursued it reveals the spirit which they would bring to the 
profession if it were once really opened to them. 

The Society of the Red Crescent, under the presidency of Princess 
Nimet, of which many Mohammedan women are members, and 
which took a very active part in relief work among the sick and 
wounded and refugees during the late war, has conceived a plan of 
offering to women a complete training as nurses. Before the war 
broke out, the Red Crescent had already established a school at the 
Kadirga Hospital in Stamboul. This, however, had to be discon- 
tinued to allow the rooms to be used, for the wounded soldiers. The 
classes have now been resumed, and the Society proposes to build a 
hospital to which a school for women nurses shall be attached, and 
meanwhile to continue the lectures on nursing at the Kadirga 
Hospital. 

We have outlined aok a few of the more important phases of 
the constructive feminist movement in Turkey. Although, as will 
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have been seen, this movement is a very recent one, it has proved 
already one distinctly to be reckoned with. The growing spirit of 
independence that has accompanied it, upheld by the increasing 
ability of woman to support herself and to manage her own affairs, 
makes it impossible to treat lightly the protests that are the outcome 
of the growing strength of her position. These protests find expres- 
sion chiefly against two of the main customs of Islam—that of the 
veil and that of polygamy. 

A loud outcry against the veil is being raised by the women of 
Constantinople. It is claimed by them that Mohammed did not 
enjoin the wearing of the veil as a changeless institution of Islam, 
but that his injunctions on this subject belong to that part of the 
Koran which can be modified with the changing needs of the times. 
They hold that the economic and social conditions of the twentieth’ 
century make it impossible for millions of human beings to remain 
entirely outside of the activities of the present day, as is made 
„necessary by the wearing of the veil and the seclusion that it implies. 
They’ urge, therefore that the veil “which hangs between them and 
“the world” be removed. 

The protest against polygamy is closely allied to that against 
the veil. It is true that at the present time polygamy is decreasing. 
Most men cannot afford the luxury of more than one wife, and the 
opposition of women to the custom has not been without effect. So 
long, however, as the law and custom of Islam allow polygamy, so 
long will the evil essentially endure; and the demand that it shall be 
legally abolished is very strong. The day when either the veil or 
polygamy is done away with entirely is still far off, but the 
growing economic and social strength of woman will doubtless 
' appreciably affect the situation. Might we in closing be allowed 
to hazard the prediction that both polygamy and the veil will disaps 
pear in Turkey just in so far as woman possesses the ability and 
intelligence not only to earn her own living but also to make a 
reasoned and effective protest against the seclusion to which she has 
been subjected ? 


ELLEN DEBORAH ELLIS and FLORENCE PALMER, l 
of the American College for Girls, Constantinople. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE READJUSTMENT OF EUROPE. 
SCHEMES ROR A*NEW BALANCE OF POWER.’ 


Po Europe has not yet recovered its normal balance 

nor readjusted itself to the new conditions created by the 
sanguinary events of the past two years. Meanwhile, it is 
interesting to watch the successive phases of this historic process. 
That the various elements will ultimately fall into their places 
automatically, so to say, seems a foregone conclusion, warranted 
by the circumstance that international intercourse, friendly rela- 
tions, partnerships and rivalries, are the inevitable outcome of 
economic and political interests which neither casuistry nor 
sentiment can spirit away. Artificial combinations will not hold 
together for long in this age of undisguised national egotism. And 
yet endeavours, marked by ingenuity, strenuousness, and per- 
severance are being put forth in various quarters, not to accelerate 
‘arrangements which are natural, but to bring about others which 
are purely chimerical. In this direction some politicians and 
Statesmen have gone almost as far as if the Balkan War and its 
immediate consequences had left a clean international slate, on 
which plans for a wholly new grouping of the Powers might be 
drafted. Now, although the situation has undoubtedly undergone , 
important changes, there is absolutely nothing to justify the 
assumption that the ties which bind the members of the Triple 
Alliance have been loosened, that Hungary is impatient of the 
financial burden which her partnership in that group imposes on 
her, that Italy is ready to turn her back upon Austria, that the 
entente is in process of being transformed into a hard and fast 
alliance, or that Roumania has veered from Austria and Germany 
towards France and Russia. All these and several other speculative 
forecasts are baseless, and the efforts which are based upon them 
are unfruitful. In international politics realism is the only safe 
guide; and the lesson which it teaches is that the two agencies which 
have heretofore safeguarded the peace of Europe still offer the most 
‘trustworthy guarantee we possess, that the dreaded conflict among 
the Great Powers will continue to be warded off, not, indeed, 
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without occasional diplomatic tiffs nor, it may be, without more or 
less unpleasant compromises, and that the danger-point in the 
future, as in the past, is situate in the South-East of the Continent. 


THE PROPOSED NEW TRIPLP ALLIANCE. 


` 


The visit of King George and Queen Mary to Paris was the 
occasion on which the alleged desirability of getting France, Great 
Britain, and Russia to tighten the links that bind them together 
and to strike up a formal alliance, was publicly mooted. It had been 
alluded to over and over again in France, where the disadvantages 
of the present partnership, and of future military and naval co-opera- 
tion were felt with greater force than elsewhere. The arrangement 
has undoubtedly its weak points. The Triple Entente is composed of 
three first-class Powers, each of which has a multiplicity of interests 
outside Europe, some of which are vital. Each Power is therefore 
less free to subordinate these cares, and the duties they impose upon 
it to a common aim than are the States of the Triple Alliance. 
Further, they are equals among themselves in a fuller sense than 
are Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. Here the vast pre- 
ponderance of the German land and sea forces invests that Empire 
with what is practically a decisive voice in the counsels of the 
Alliance. And the unity which results therefrom constitutes one 
of the main sources of the force, diplomatic and military, which 
has enabled the Alliance and its members to score its various pacific 
victories. How to counteract this enormous advantage is the 
problem which has taxed the resourcefulness of French and 
Russian statesmen for the last three or four years, 

One of the most hopeful expedients for the purpose—the 
suggestion of several of these statesmen—was expounded by me, at 
their desire, several months ago. It took the form of a project for 
the frequent periodic meeting of the three Ministerg of Foreign 
Affairs to discuss current events and concert combined action, 
whenever the need for action should arise. This expedient was to 
be supplemented by an agreement whereby in each of the States, 
three Departments—Foreign Affairs, War, and the Navy—should, 
as far as possible, be presided over by a permanent Minister, whosé 
tenure of office should not be limited by that of his party. Whether 
this scheme is feasible, and whether if carried out it would achieve 
the end for which it was devised, are questions which are irrelevant 
to the present narrative. 

The celebration of the tenth anniversary of the Entente Cordiale 
and the visit of King George and Queen Mary to France seemed ar 
appropriate moment to a number of French public men for pro- 
posing a complete and formal alliance between the two countries 
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whose peoples are animated by feelings of mutual trust and good- 
will. And it has been done with the proverbial French tact which 
our people are not slow to appreciate. The demand has been based 
upon considerations which cannot but commend themselves to the 
practical mind of thé British nation. The purely defensive aim of 
ethe proposed alliance has been so emphasised as to dispel mis- 
givings as to the existence of ulterior objects in the minds of French 
statesmen. In a word, the way in which the scheme has been 
brought forward is irreproachable. Professor Lavisse, the most 
moderate of the advécates of a combined Anglo-Franco-Russian 
military and naval plan of defensive operations, wrote: ‘‘ We in 
“ France might be apprehensive if we asked of the Triple Entente 
e“ more than it can give us—that is to say, more than the main- 
“tenance of peace.” That announcement is tranquillising, and it 
helped to ensure the respectful and careful consideration of the 
suggestions that accompanied it. To his question: ‘‘ Unless we 
“are agreed upon eventual defensive military action in common, 
“are we a Triple Entente? ” the obvious answer is, that we are a 
Triple Entente to-day in exactly the same sense as we have been 
during the past ten years, and that a formal combined plan of 
defensive action would necessitate changes in the military system 
in force in Great Britain which, whether desirable or the reverse, 
can be effected only as the outcome of the evolution which is at 
present in progress, and not as the result of engagements entered 
upon for the purpose of qualifying for a Continental alliance. 

An alliance is undoubtedly an instrument which can, on occasion, 
be of inestimable value to a nation. But inseparable from the 
benefits it may confer are the disadvantages it imposes. As 
M. Hanotaux puts it, “ a treaty of alliance pledges the employment 
~ of the entire military force of one country for the support of the 
“ policy of the other country, and that is the heaviest burden which 
“a people can take upon itself. It forfeits thereby for years its 
“ freedom of movement, and at times risks even its existence for 
‘‘ issues which do not always constitute the foundations of its life.” 
No practical people would assent to such sacrifices without due 

« compensation, and this can be measured only in military and naval 
terms which are, so to say, the common denominators. In order to 
reduce the military forces of Great Britain and France to a common 
denominator, the system by which they are recruited would have to 
be based on the principle of universal service, and a considerable 
British army must be available for Continental service. Again, 
British interests are to be found in every quarter of the globe, some 
of them vital, others of'superlative importance. If these were at any 
time endangered, it is highly doubtful, as M. Hanotaux points out, 
whether France would care to help to protect them, and, I would 
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add, it is by no means certain that she would look with an eye of 
approval on the employment by Great Britain herself of the bulk 
of her forces for that purpose. This conviction I draw from 
personal observation. š 

I remember a case where the despatch of troops was once 
requisite and urgent in a certain country for the defence of interests 
which were of the highest moment, and I know that the measure 
could not be adopted because it was held to run counter to certain 
treaty obligations entered into by the State in question with a 
military ally. And the Government, of the country felt itself 
painfully hampered by ‘this irksome, insurmountable obstacle. 
France’s apprehensions, on the other hand, are concentrated on her 
Eastern border. The one danger for which it behoves her to be’ 
prepared emanates from Germany. If a general conflict were to 
shake the foundations of political Europe, it is evident that the 
Republic would devote all its energies to withstanding the armies 
of the German Empire, nor could it be reasonably blamed for 
leaving Great Britain to take care of herself. It is of course possible 
to devise a formula which would reconcile these two conflicting 
interests and duties; but only on paper. The rude realities of life 
would make as short work with such written stipulations as they 
will make with certain other formal treaties, real and projected, 
which hold good only in peace time. One may safely say, there- 
fore, that there is no common measure by which to gauge the 
respective advantages of an alliance, and one might even add that 
the alleged advantages are not capable of being demonstrated. 
That is one reason why the proposal which comes from France 
is not likely to be realised as yet. 

There is another ground which might be adduced against all such 
projects of alliance, although its force will be felt least of all against 
an Anglo-French treaty. It turns upon the ultimate aim of British 
foreign policy, which is not sentiment but interest. * And this 
interest may be summarised in the necessity for Great Britain to 
hinder the establishment of a veritable hegemony by any Con- 
tinental Power, however amicably disposed towards us it may be. 
That there is no ground for apprehending the:over-lordship of the 
French in Europe is manifest. None the less, however, the prin- 
ciple forms one of the traditions of the British Foreign Office, from 
which it cannot be expected to depart without more powerful 
motives than those which have been set before it. This state of 
the question was well understood by the: Russian Government, 
which I can affirm took no steps to second the French unofficial 
proposals. On the contrary, Russian statesmen perceived from the 
outset that the Triple Entente must remain what it has been and is, 
and that it can become more effective an instrument in the future, 
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if its real character and scope are rightly appreciated and the advan- 
tages they offer are utilised to the full. 


HUNGARY AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


, Hungary is credited by many with harbouring more or less 
clandestinely a wish to seek relief in the Triple Entente from the 
crushing burdens which the growing expenditure on army and 
navy lay upon her as a member of the Triple Alliance. Political 
` sentiment is also believed to play a part in this alleged change of 
front. Certain opinions and utterances in Berlin and Vienna are 
resented in Budapest, while Slavophile currents have become 
stronger and more manifest in Magyar circles of late years. Some 
fifteen years ago the schtme of substituting a treaty with Russia 
for the ‘alliance with Germany first found public expression. It was 
unheeded by the press, with the exception of the comic papers. 
To-day, the movement is more marked, possibly also more intense 
and widespread. It courts and commands the attention of the 
European public, and French publicists in particular are disposed 
to lay special stress on it as a sign of the changing times. A 
deputation of members of the Hungarian Parliamentary Opposition 
resolved to pay a demonstrative visit to St. Petersburg, and a series 
of Russophile articles have appeared in the columns of certain press 
organs of Budapest. The Russian newspapers welcomed the 
announcement and encouraged the politicians who made it. 
Amenities were exchanged on both sides and roseate forecasts of 
the future drawn by improvised prophets, who fancy they are within 
easy distance of the time when the Triple Alliance will have broken 
up and its place will be taken by humanitarians who will ease the 
fifancial load which Hungarian, Russian, and other peacefully 
disposed people are now forced to bear, and enable them to follow 
the pursuits of industry and commerce undisturbed by wars and 
rumours of war. Those to whom sensational changes, imaginary 
and real, are the breath of their nostrils are making the most of 
this little episode. 

As a matter of fact, no such change need be anticipated. The 
Triple Alliance is an international fixture and expectations of its 
speedy break-up are illusions. Like all other nations of the 
twentieth century the Magyars are a practical people, and do not 
allow their literary and artistic sentiments to sway their political 
conduct. For Turghenieff, Dostoieffsky, Tolstoy, Tschaikoffsky, 
and Rubinstein they cherish feelings of admiration. Some of them 
also proclaim their veneration for certain ‘‘ heroes and heroines ” 
of Russian anarchism. But these bonds of attachment are nowhere 
found outside the circles of the ‘‘ intellectuals,’’ whose influence on 
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the course of public affairs is null. The political group which avows 
its Slavophile leanings is small, and its motive is currently believed 
to be the quest of a lever powerful enough to effect certain changes 
in the system of home government. Professional politicians ‘in 
Hungary to whom power or easy access to it*has imparted a sense 
of responsibility, are of a different way of thinking. They hold 
that Hungary is not free to choose between the Teuton and the 
Slav, circumstance having long since made the choice for her. 
Ages of intimate intercourse with the nations of the West have 
estranged the Hungarian people from those whose traditions have a 
Byzantine source. Composed mainfy of Roman Catholic or 
Calvinist elements the nation feels no attraction for the Orthodox 
Slavs whose first aim, if they once had the upper hand, would, it is, 
assumed, be the liberation of their kindred in Hungary and Austria 
—the Slavonians, Croatians, Dalmatians, Bosniaks, and Herze- 
govinians—from the Magyar yoke. And against this contingency 
the only efficient protection is precisely an alliance with those 
nations whose vital interests run counter to those of Servia and 
Russia. For Hungary, unlike the Slavs, has no powerful 
protector of her own race and religion outside. She stands alone, 
and unless she can pay for and obtain adequate help from outside, 
she is bound to disappear one day from the scene of international 
politics. The financial burdens that now weigh so heavy on her 
people are the price she is paying for the military assistance of 
Germany and Austria. That, in brief, is the position as responsible 
Hungarian statesmen regard it, and we may take it that their 
foreign policy will be kept in harmony with that. The notion that 
Hungary may at any moment fly off at a tangent and throw in her 
lot with Russia and France is puerile. 


SWEDEN AND RUSSIA. 


That Sweden may sooner or later elect to make common cause 
with Germany is a possibility. The agitation organised by 
M. Sven Hedin may ultimately culminate in some such combina- 
tion. But, to my thinking, after what I have heard from the, 
various responsible statesmen of that country, I deem it unlikely. 
Certainly the policy which M. Staaff regards as in consonance with 
Sweden’s best interests consists in absolute neutrality, and I feel 
convinced that he will not swerve from-it even in the face of popular 
agitation. The elections are now ovér, but they have brought no 
solution. They leave things as they were, or rather in a less satis- 
factory state than before. That the Conservatives, or, say rather, 
the party which favours the highest level of military and naval 
efficiency, have scored a solid victory, cannot be gainsaid. They 
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polled nearly 100,000 votes more than on any previous occasion. 
Out of a general total of 760,097 votes they obtained 286,040, and 
increased their Parliamentary following from 65 to 86. The 
partisans of M. Staaff and the Left lost thirty-one seats and 
are now the weakest party in the Riksdag. But the Conservative 
success is not of itself decisive, because the Socialists now possess 
seventy-three members, two more than the Liberals, and nine 
more than they ever had before. And they, too, are hostile to the 
Defences Bill. 

These results can easily be accounted for. The Conservatives’ 
war-cry stirred the hearts of the gallant Swedes. They honestly 


imagined that their hearths and their country are menaced by 


Russia, and it was difficuJt for them to think otherwise after having 
read the alarming statements published in the pamphlets which were 
scattered broadcast over the land. The Liberals had no such 
inspiriting clarion to sound. Their programme was jejune, and 
turned mainly on the necessity for retrenchment and thrift. The 
great-hearted peasants felt that it was better to err on the right than 
on the wrong side, and that insurance against aggression was cheap 
at the price demanded by the Conservatives. For the present 
Cabinet lowered its demands to an extent which rendered them 
almost identical with those of M. Staaff. And lastly, the King, 
who is justly beloved by his subjects, published a statement to the 
effect that he is and means to remain loyal to the Constitution. All 
these things told in favour of the Conservatives, whose organisation 
was admirable and whose leaders behaved with skill and tact. The 
Liberals, on the contrary, were divided on this question, and 1 many 
of them joined hands with their opponents in order to pull the 
Defences Bill through. 

But when we come to figure out the practical result of the 
elections op the problem of Sweden’s defences, we find ourselves 
without a clue. That a large section of the nation believes in the 
Russian bogey and is willing to pay heavily in order to exorcise 
it, is plain enough. And one cannot but admire the noble spirit of 
self-sacrifice which animates these descendants of the fearless 
warriors who once carried Sweden’s flag into foreign climes and 
won respect for their country throughout Europe. But“from the 
Parliamentary point of view, the elections have settled -hothing. 
A large majority of the electors declared against the Bill;.some of 
them against any increase::;whatever in armaments, and others 
against the demands put forward by the Conservatives. In the 
Riksdag, therefore, the Conservatives will number only eighty-six, 
whereas the Liberals and the Socialists together dispose of 144 
votes against the Bill. To utilise these votes, however, in order to 
throw out the project, would not prove acceptable as a solution 
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because the Socialists deprecate any increase of armaments, 
whereas M. Staaff advocates a measure which differs only slightly 
from that which the present Government has put forward. ° 
There are but two issues out of this difficuéty. Either M. Staaff 
will succeed in winning over a section of the Socialists, will re- 
assume the reins of Government and pass his own Bill, or else he 
will allow a number of his followers to support the Cabinet and 
` realise the official programme. I should not be surprised to learn 
that he had chosen the latter alternative which some Swedish 
politicians expected him to do before the elections. For the Parlia~ 
ment just returned will be called upon’ to deal with the military 


and naval defences and with nothing else. That business, 


terminated, it will cease to exist, and General Elections for the 
normal three years’ Riksdag will be held in the autumn, when a 
large Liberal majority is expected. M. Staaff can therefore afford 
to wait. 

In view of the meagre results produced by the elections, it is to 
be regretted that a matter which, after all, is a purely domestic 
concern of the Swedish nation, and could and should have been 
arranged’ without wounding the susceptibilities of any foreign 
Power, was artificially transformed into a question of international 
import. I have been in St. Petersburg since the Swedish elections, 
and have had cbgnisance of the painful impression made there by 
the anti-Russian agitation, and I have reason to fear that, if the 
official programme becomes law, this impression will be embodied 
in action, not of a military or naval order, but of a purely economic 
character. This is all the more to be deplored that there was 
nothing tangible or concrete in Russia’s behaviour towards 
Sweden, to justify the accusations launched against her. I can 
safely say that there is no European people for which the Russians 
cherish greater sympathy or more friendly. decane than for the 
Swedes. 


ROUMANIA AND THE TRIPLE ENTENTE. 


Roumanja’s alleged fundamental change of policy has become 
another fértile theme of discussion among those who claim that 
before fibally readjusting itself to the new conditions, Europe will 
unwittifgly ‘ spring some sensational surprises on the world. For 
over thirty years King Carol, in whose’ hands lies the conduct of 
Roumania’s international relations, has cultivated close friendship 
with Austria-Hungary. - And although this line of action 
challenged considerable opposition among his subjects, especially 
in non-Parliamentary circles, it was cheerfully approved by the 
nation’s representatives in the Legislature who, it is not superfluous 
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to note, never attempted to-modify or question it. Bulgaria’s 
dealings, or rather her refusal to have any dealings with Roumania - 
after the first campaign, indirectly produced, it is affirmed, a rift 
within this lute and estranged Roumania from her powerful 
neighbour. For Céunt Berchtold’s advocacy of Roumania’s 
claims was resented in Bucharest as lukewarm and academic. At 
any rate it was unfruitful. And that was one subject of dissatis-- 
faction which will have, people believe, far-ranging political — 
consequences. 

Russia, on the contwary, made her influence felt both negatively 
and positively, and showed*that it was paramount. She made it 
clear that upon her bad and good political weather depended, for 
she spoke energetically and her words were always followed by 

-e decisive acts. Thus it was Russia who vetoed the mobilisation 
which M. Take Jonescu had already received the Royal Decree to 
proceed with. And it lad to be countermanded accordingly. 
There was no appeal on this point to Austria-Hungary, who 
remained observant but inactive. It was Russia, too, who, when 
Bulgaria appeared to-be about to defeat her ex-allies and to establish 
her ascendancy in the Balkans, withdrew her veto of the year before 
and authorised Roumania to appear on the scene as a dea ex 
machina, thanks to which the whole course of Balkan politics has 
been modified. And ever since then Russia has been profuse in her 
assurances of goodwill and friendship for the Roumanians, whose 
increased strength she rightly regards as a fresh guarantee of peace. 

A further subject of controversy, not to say contention, between 
Roumania and the Habsburg Monarchy is the condition of the 
Roumanians in Hungary. It is urged against the Government of 
Budapest that these people are treated as third-class subjects and 
made to suffer from humiliating disabilities, that they are perse- 
cuted for trifles, imprisoned for acts which every normal citizen 
ought to be free to perform, -and that they are denied a fair share 
in the conduct of their own local affairs. Some time ago it was 
hoped that Count Tisza would see his way to bestow upon these 
subjects of the Hungarian Crown welcome relief. Pourparlers on 

* the subject were hopefully begun and a speedy arrangement seemed 
probable, but these anticipations were soon belied by events; and 
the negotiations broken off. At present there is still a faint hope 
that some of the grievances of the Hungarian Roumanians will be 
remedied, but it is growing. fainter as time lapses. And yet this 
reform would seem to be as much to the advantage of the Habsburg 
Monarchy as to that of the Roumanians. At any rate, until some- 
thing has been done to alleviate the political and cultural state of 
Hungary’s Roumanian subjects, it can hardly be wondered at if an 
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irksome soreness remains in Roumania which will render difficult 
close and cordial relations between the two countries. 

But to conclude that because the friendship which prevailed 
between Austria-Hungary and Roumania for over thirty years has 
cooled it will, therefore, change to covert hdéstility, and that King 
Carol will turn from the Triple Alliance to the Entente and follow 

-in the wake, say, of Russia, is to nurse an illusion. 

The only noteworthy changes produced by recent events in 
Roumania’s attitude towards the Great Powers are of a secondary 
character. Towards Russia she cherishes deelings which will be 
strengthened by the marriage of Prince Carol with the Grand 
Duchess Olga—a union which, despite the absence of any positive 
engagements, may be regarded as probable. Her amity with 
Austria-Hungary has waxed cool, and whereas formerly her inter- 
course with Berlin was carried on through Vienna, in future she 
will cultivate good relations with Austria-Hungary through the 
intermediary of Berlin. For Roumania and Germany, Govern- 
ments and peoples, are on terms of cordial friendship rooted in 
mutual confidence and fostered by common interests. 

To-day, thanks to the foresight, suppleness, and diplomatic skill 
of M. Take Jonescu, who undoubtedly takes rank as one of the 
cleverest contemporary statesmen, and to the moderating influence 
of his King, Roumania has won for herself a position of pre- 
dominating influence in the Balkans. She holds the balance of 
power there, and is resolved to show that she is qualified to sway 
it to the advantage of all the States concerned. 

For this réle the first qualification is disinterestedness, and she 
possesses it in a high degree. Roumania needs and covets no 
territory. She is satisfied with what she now possesses. When 
voices were raised last summer in favour of the annexation of this 
or that Bulgarian town, M. Take Jonescu and the King refused to 
entertain the suggestion or to swerve by a hair’s-breadth from the 
moderate claims which they had advanced before Roumania was in 
the exceptional position which she acquired after her troops had 
crossed the Danube. There is, therefore, no desire for any increase 
of territory. All that Roumania strives for is peace in the Balkans ; 
and what is almost equally important to all concerned, the moral 
certitude that a conflict is eliminated from the list of likely con- 
tingencies. The country is prosperous and its prosperity is grow- 
ing fast. The present Liberal Cabinet is about to inaugurate a 
series of domestic reforms which wil! enable the masses to share that 
prosperity with the few in whose hands were hitherto concentrated 
material wealth and political power. Peace, therefore, is literally 
a vital interest of Roumania, who has nothing whatever to gain 
and very much to lose by a fresh struggle among her neighbours. 
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Another of her qualifications for the part of arbiter is sagacity 
and tact. Roumania’s statesmen, and in particular M. Take 
Jonescu, have given convincing proofs of both. It was M. Jonescu 
who, under circumstances of extreme difficulty, undertook last year 
to get Greece and’ Turkey to compromise their differences and 


. strike up an agreement. And in a few days he accomplished the 


feat which had been attempted and abandoned several times before. 
The story of how he went to work and brought friendly but strong 
pressure to bear, now on this side and now on that, will, when 
published, form onê of the most interesting chapters in European 
diplomacy. As I have put on paper the narrative, which cannot yet 
see the light, I write with full knowledge of the facts. Greece and 


* Turkey were not only within sight of war, but they were separated 


only by hours from ofert acts of hostility when the Roumanian 
statesman came upon the scene and entered upon his self-imposed 
duties of umpire and peacemaker. Every problem to which he 
addressed himself he worked out to a satisfactory issue, and some 
of them were not even looked upon as problems until he had 
discerned their importance, formulated them in words, and proposed 
a practical solution. It is to the accomplishment of work of this 
kind that Roumania is minded to devote her efforts. And it is 
certainly a generous ambition. 


ROUMANIA’S AGRARIAN AND ELECTORAL 
REFORM. 


During the past few weeks I have resided in Roumania and 
spoken with all the factors, without exception, who sway the 
relations of that State with its neighbours, and on the strength of 

*~what I saw and’heard there I can give it as my conviction that 
Roumania is able and willing to act as the moderator and peace- 
maker of*South-Eastern Europe. If I were at liberty to publish in 
full the conclusive evidence for this view which is consigned in the 
archives at Bucharest, I feel confident that I could obtain for my 
statement universal credence. But for the moment I must be content 
with uttering it. It is a pity that at this critical conjuncture 
Roumania, like most other countries, has absorbing domestic cares 
which claim immediate and almost undivided attention. She is 
about to inaugurate agrarian and electoral reforms, which, how- 
ever mildly they may be formulated at the outset, are bound up with 
pregnant issues that may occupy the Government and the country 
for fully twenty years. It will not be amiss to convey a general idea 
of them to the British reader. 

In Roumania the land is possessed by relatively few owners in 
whose hands the agricultural and other riches of the country are 
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concentrated. The masses who plough, and sow, and reap, and 
harvest in have but a scanty share of the fruits of their toil. Hence 
it is exceedingly difficult for them to save up their paltry earnings, 
and almost impossible, if they succeeded, to purchase the land 
which is the source of all the wealth of the country. As they are 
also debarred from political power, they have no lever capable of 
changing this unsatisfactory distribution of boons, economical and 
political. For a long time they have been nursing their anger and 
brooding over their grievances. Some eight years ago the pent-up 
forces of discontent burst and overflowed the gountry in the guise 
of risings, revolts, arson, and murder® The troops had to be 
employed to quell the rebellion and restore outward tranquillity. 
But the fire still smouldered. During the mobilisation the peasants 
who were called upon to quit their fields and set out for the war 
seemed willing, and even eager, but they pertinently asked their 
landlords whether on their return from theexpected campaign they 
would be allowed to obtain possession of part of the land. And 
the answer they received was invariably in the affirmative. The 
present Prime Minister, then Chief of the Opposition, accompanied 
the troops at the time, and was delighted with the spirit that reigned 
among the men and with their admirable attitude during the hard- 
ships of forced marches and the ravages of cholera. He accordingly 
conceived a vast and sweeping plan of agrarian reform which I 
sketched in a former number of THE CONTEMPORARY Review. On 
his return home, however, he deemed it prudent to proceed by easy 
stages, and to adjust his relief measures to the limited means of 
executing them of which he disposes. Hence the reform, when 
carried out, will be a much more moderate affair than its advocates 
and opponents imagined when it was first talked of last summer. 
The first step will be the convocation of a Constituent Assembly « 

to modify the Constitution. This is indispensable, because one of 
the clauses of the Constitution declares landed property inalienable, 
and allows expropriation only in three specified cases—for military 
purposes, for railways, and for reasons of public health. In no 
other set of conditions can a landowner be compelled to part with 
his estate, or any portion of it. Consequently that statute must first 
be repealed, and as it forms part of the Constitution, the abrogation 
can be pronounced only by a Constituent Assembly convoked for 
the purpose, and by a two-thirds majority. The elections for this 
body, which will not begin its work before the autumn, are at 
present about to commence, and will doubtless result in the return 
of a sufficient number of deputies pledged to approve the reform, 
which is mild enough. It is believed—for the Cabinet has not yet 
divulged the precise terms of the measure—that about one million 
hectares of land will be expropriated and paid for at the market 
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value. This, however, will be the work of the ordinary legislature, 
the Constituent Assembly’s functions being restricted to establish- 
jng the principle of expropriation which does not yet exist. 


THE LIBERAL REFORM IS AT BOTTOM 
CONSERVATIVE. -5 


Hand in hand with this reform, which is energetically combatted 
by the ConservativesParty, goes an extension of the franchise which 
will not, however, attaif -the proportions of universal suffrage. 
Hitherto there have been three electoral colleges in Roumania, and 

- of these three that of the peasants was far and away the least 
important. The number of deputies it elected was insignificant, 
and*the way in which it chose them was indirect. The peasants 
voted, not for the deptties, but for electors who should return 
deputies to the Chamber. It is now proposed to do away with the 
three separate electoral colleges, and also with indirect voting. 
There is to be but one electorate, which shall return representatives 
to the Chamber by direct vote. Moreover, the suffrage is to be 
conferred on a large section of the population which does not yet 
enjoy it, but this benefit is restricted to those who can read and 
write, and will not, therefore, be very widespread in the near future. 
It is my conviction that the electoral and agrarian reforms con- 
templated by the Liberal Government are certain to prove 
superlatively beneficial to the classes affected, and also to the nation 
at large, because the correctives applied will, on the one hand, act 
as checks on the inburst of a violent democratic wave which would 
prove disastrously destructive, and on the other hand will sow the 

* seeds of sane conservatism in the country. 
` In truth, the agrarian reform is at bottom a truly Conservative 
measure,* and for that reason should commend itself to those 
Conservative leaders who are endowed with political foresight, and 
with the courage of statesmen whose duty it is to provide for 
contingencies and events which the man in the street can neither 
. appreciate nor foresee. In Russia a like experiment is being tried 
with success. There the peasantry had been generally supposed to 
be devoted body and soul to the governing classes and the 
sovereign, and it was in harmony with this assumption that in 1905 
the first electoral law was drafted which opened wide the doors of 
the Duma to the representatives of the Mooshik.* But when tested 
the theory was found to be fallacious. The Russian peasants, 
themselves devoid of land, had no clear-cut conception of owner- 
ship. Respect for property was an unknown principle among them. 


* Russian for * peasant.” 
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To remedy this defect Count Witte prepared a Land Reform Bill, 
which his successor, the late M. Stolypin, executed with con- 
scientious care and firmness, in the belief that those who benefited 
by it and received land as their own would become the nucleus of 
a vast and influential conservative element ia the Empire. He 
expounded to me at great length his views on the subject, as did | 
also another Minister, the late M. Schwanebach, an enlightened 
ultra-Conservative, and I explained at the time the nature of the 
innovation, the motives of its authors, and its probable conse- 
quences in THE CONTEMPORARY Review and she Daily Telegraph. 
And judging by the observations made Since then by Liberals and 
Conservatives in Russia, I feel morally certain that the expectations 
of M. Stolypin are fast being realised. The peasant proprietor in . 
Russia, as elsewhere, is an enemy of revelutions and risings, of 
bloodshed and violence. He needs peace and order, and algo the 
conviction that these are likely to continue undisturbed. Ina 
word, he is a Conservative in the best sense of this much-abused 
term. : Í 

And what is happening in Russia will most probably be repeated 
in Roumania, where the essential conditions of the problem are 
almost identical. For this reason one cannot but commend the 
foresight and courage of M. Bratianu, who is responsible for the 
reform measures now about to be introduced. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the task will be achieved without any of those 
untoward hitches which are capable of diverting the attention of the 
country from the standing problems of foreign policy which, to 
express myself paradoxically, constitute one of the most pressing 
and important of Roumania’s domestic cares. 


THE JEWS OF ROUMANIA. 


As I have already pointed out, the reforms attributed to the 
Roumanian Liberal leader, during the Balkan War, by his friends 
and colleagues; ‘were of a much more sweeping character than those 
to which he is prepared to commit himsélf now that the dust and 
smoke of the combat are dispelled and he finds himself confronted 
with prosaic realities. He now has to cut his coat according to the 
cloth he possesses, and the garment seems likely to prove a tight 
fit. The Jews in particular will angrily demur to the omission of 
all reference to them in the list of the reform measures which M. 
Bratianu will lay before the next Parliament. Not that they will 
go away altogether empty-handed from the distribution of boons. 
Something will be done for them, too, but later. It will only be a 
very partial measure of relief, and the condition of its realisation is 
that no pressure from without be brought to bear on the Cabinet. 
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Not being the advocate either of the Roumanian Government or of 
its Jewish subjects, I content myself here with a brief sketch of the 
uestion without any commentary, leaving the reader to draw such, 
conclusions as he may think warranted. The way in which M. 
Bratianu’s party approaches this delicate question may be put some- 
what as follows: ‘‘ We feel no-dislike to the Jews nor have we any 
“ antipathy to their religion. All religious confessions are free in . 
“ Roumania, and we endeavour to show our respect for that of the , 
“ Hebrew community as much as for the others. It is not, there- 
‘fore, a religious Question at all. It is a politico-economical 
‘* problem.” T 
“There are two classes of Jews who are subjects of our King: 
“ those who enjoy the same rights as ourselves and others who are 
“ denied certain of thes rights, such as the possession of land in 
‘‘the’country. Among the former are all those Jews who resided 
“on the territories which were accorded to us by the Treaty of 
“ Berlin and after the recent Balkan War. They have no griev- 
“ances nor do they complain of any. The others are composed 
“largely of immigrants from foreign lands, principally Russia, 
‘ many of whom are not even Jews by race, but members of a quite 
“ different racial stock who were converted to the Mosaic law cen- 
“ turies ago in the Crimea when Judaism was still a proselytising 
“faith there. Now, these men are not Roumanians in tradition, 
‘thought, or feeling, hardly even in language, for they still con- 
“ verse among themselves in a jargon the base of which is German, 
“as is the wont of Russian Jews. Although they have resided 
“ among us for many years they are not of us. They live and move 
“apart, enveloped in an atmosphere which prevents fusion with 
“ the indigenous elements of the nation. Against this attitude, for 
“‘ which many explanations have been offered, we have nothing to 
“ urge except that it acts as a disqualification for the bestowal of 
“rights ‘which might easily be abused to the detriment of 
“ Roumanians.” “2 
“ The Jews are not forbidden to own houses irf the.towns, and 
“they have already made ample use of the right. Some of the 
“ finest houses in Bucharest and Jassy belong to them, and no one 
“is envious of their possessions. In trade, too, they are making 
“ money rapidly. With Roumanians they can inter-marry, and 
‘ they have done so toa limited extent, so limited, however, that we 
“can entertain no reasonable expectation that they will be absorbed 
“within a hundred years. And this is a very serious outlook for us. 
“ An ethnical element which within two or three generations cannot 
“ be assimilated, is a danger to the community. We have heard 
“much, especially from distinguished men of culture, like the 
«Italian ex-Premier, M. Luzzatti, about the beneficial effects of 
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‘“‘ enfranchisement upon the Jews of Italy and other countries. 
“‘ And we recognise the truth of the statement, but are unable to 
“* perceive the parity of the cases. In Italy there are but thirty-five 
“thousand Jews scattered over a population of thirty-eight millions 
* who are capable of assimilating them. If Roumania we have 
“‘ hundreds of thousands of Jews and only seven and a-half millions 
‘of inhabitants all told, and the former have shown no intention 
‘of becoming one with the latter. Now this aloofness and its 
“* redoubtable consequences would be intensified were we to remove 
“by a stroke of the pen the disabilities whith, although few, our 
*“ Jews find so irksome. Among other disadvantages, it would 
‘have the effect of attracting thousands of Hebrew immigrants 
“from Russia and setting us face to race with a perilous and° 
“insoluble problem.”’ 
“ Again, Roumanian peasants are still untutored and in need of 
‘“‘ paternal supervision. They are unable to compete on equal 
‘terms with men whom secular experience has rendered the 
“ cleverest business people of Europe or the world. Consequently 
“they are not able to hold their own once the terms of the com- 
“petition are equal. The land, which has not yet come into 
“* possession of our own peasants, would never be theirs if the pro- 
“ hibition to own it were abolished in favour of the Jews. This, in 
“ brief, is the economic facet of the problem. Moreover, we must 
“first deal with those matters which are nearest to our hearts and 
“most pressing, and these are the agrarian and electoral reforms. 
‘* We shall attend to the others later on, and the measure of relief 
“which we shall confer upon the Jews will be proportionate to 
““their own manifest readiness to throw in their lot fully and 
*‘ irrevocably with the Roumanian people instead of cultivatin 
** modes of thought, feeling, and language which are undisguisedly 
“‘alien and unwelcome. Already a certain measure of relief is in 
‘contemplation and will proceed from the present Government 
_, Spontaneoysly. If, however, pressure from without be resorted 
‘to, and we understand that it is intended by certain friends of the 
“ Jews in Italy and Great Britain, then we shall regretfully feel 
‘unable to do anything. For we cannot allow our internal affairs 
‘ to be ordered or modified by interference from without.” That is 
the position of the Cabinet, and I think I may add of the Opposition. 
The case for the Roumanian Jews is too well known to call for 
detailed recapitulation here. They contend that as they bear the 
burdens and discharge the duties of citizens, it is only meet that 
they should also enjoy the rights of citizens. They contribute in a 
proportionate degree to the material prosperity and the military 
defence of the nation, and should, therefore, have a voice in the 
Government of the country and all the advantages which form the 
~ 
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counterpart of these duties. When the order to mobilise the troops 
was issued they answered the call as readily as their Roumanian 
fellow-subjects, and if the expected campaign had been the result 
they would have heen found fighting in the ranks like these. 
During the Libyan War Italy’s Jews behaved with valour and 
fortitude, and their conduct was highly praised by the military 
authorities. In Roumania it would have been the same. And yet 
the men who were ready to sacrifice everything for their adopted 
fatherland are neither regarded nor treated as sons of that father- 
land. Nay, more, in thoge cases where a Jew is admitted to equal 
rights with the indigenous population, his children are debarred 
from participating in these rights. This restriction is especially 
galling, and cannot be justified by either logic or political 
expediency. It is a legislative monstrosity. 

It is, I have reason to believe, upon this last-mentioned point that 
the promised reform will turn. So far as I can conjecture from 
what I have heard and seen, it will be enacted that whenever a _ 
Jewish subject is made a full citizen and participates in all the rights 
that go with citizenship, his children shall also be relieved of all 
those disabilities which hampered them before. Whether any fuller 
measure of relief is contemplated, I am unable to say, but I am 
disposed to think that nothing more will be undertaken by the 
present Cabinet which will have serious opposition to contend with 
before the agrarian and electoral reforms which constitute the 
essence of its programme are finally entered on the Statute Book. 


ALBANIA. TO BE OR NOT TO BE? 


It is hardly an exaggeration to affirm that despite or, perhaps, 
in consequence of the efforts of European diplomacy the Balkan 
tangle is become more bewildering than ever before. The latter 
State, which was to have been a sort of miniature “millenium, is 
considerably worse than the former, at least in its fñternational 
aspect. For the Conference of London, like the Congress of Berlin, 
introduced into its peace work the germs of strife unending. 
Desirous of scoring a temporary political victory, this Power or 
that insisted on a delimitation of peoples and territory in which the 
populations most: nearly interested are resolved not to acquiesce, 
and as they have the will and the power to indulge in perpetual 
strife, it is greatly to be feared that respect for the decision of 
Europe will not check them. And what is even more to the point, 
the ends for which these unnatural combinations were devised will 
not be achieved. On the contrary. And some of the States which 
benefited by this distribution of the spoil will find in the long run 
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that the blessing is a curse in disguise. For they have swallowed 
more than they can assimilate. 

Of Greece this is hardly true. She can absorb without difficulty 
the ethnic and territorial morsels which have been allotted to her. 
But there are good grounds for the contention that Servia will find 
her task of assimilation more than she can manage with comfort. e 
And from the Servian and Slav point of view this is a consummation 
to be regretted. What it means is that Servia will be forced by the 
never-ending troubles fomented by her new subjects to expend so 
much money and national vitality in abgorbiffg them, that she will 
be too weak to further her other and more momentous interests, and 
may, after a few years of enfeebling exertions, find herself at the 
mercy of any Great Power that likes to “‘ protect ’’ and advise her. ° 
That, it seems to me, is one of the consequences of the work of the 
London Conference. The members of that assembly were alf 
eminently well-intentioned, and they did the best they could for 
the peace of Europe according to their lights and their means. Sir 
Edward Grey, in particular, deservedly won golden opinions for the 
moderating influence which he exerted at a moment when political 
passion ran high and calm reasoning was at a discount. He 
succeeded in achieving the most satisfactory result attainable. But, 
unhappily, the best attainable turns out to be a poor safeguard of 
peace and order in the Balkans. 

The creation of Albania was a bye-product of the process of re- 
distribution, and it was treated as such, Albanian towns and villages. 
being bestowed on States which may soon discover that they are 
hornets’ nests and not the beehives which they fancied-them. The 
allotment of market towns to Servia and Montenegro, for instance, 
which are absolutely necessary to the populations of the adjoinin 
highland districts still belonging to Albania, was, I venture to 
think, one of the most disastrous mistakes committed by the Con- 
ference. For no community can sit still and see its daily bread 
taken away in order to gratify the whim of a neighbour. The 
Albanian community is no exception to the rule, and there is reason 
to fear that prolonged frontier troubles will be one of the effects of 
this ill-judged measure. ° 

I write these lines at Tirana in Albania. I have already discussed 
the position and outlook of this ill-starred country with every 
personage of note in Durazzo, Scutari, and other places, and the 
conclusions to which I am forced are not calculated to warrant 
optimism. I feel convinced that this newly created State possesses 
all the essential conditions of a viable political community. The 
people are intelligent, honest, willing to work, sober, and endowed 
with remarkable staying powers. True, the impress of centuries 
of Turkish misrule is visible in the lack of roads, bridges, 
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telegraphs, schools, in the administration of justice and other 
necessaries of a well-ordered community. But the population is, 
on the whole, pacific and docile and emulated by a burning desire 
to lend a hand in building up the new State. I have met Albanian 
physicians and dipfomatists who spontaneously sacrificed the 
emoluments of lucrative callings and have come to Durazzo in order 
to give their fellow-citizens the benefit of their culture and. 
experience. Turkhan Pasha abandoned an Embassy. M. Nogga 
gave up diplomacy and, suppressing his ambitions, offered his. 
valuable services to the new sovereign. Others made similar 
sacrifices. The resulting outlook was correspondingly cheerful. 
The Minister of Finances, M. Nogga, whose task is superlatively 
‘thankless, will be able in less than four years to balance revenue- 
and outlay without a defiĉit; the Department of Public Instruction 
is ready with a practical programme of education, which seems. 
admirably adapted to the ‘needs of the people. The Minister of 
Public Works has drawn up a list of measures by which the 
indispensable wants of the country will be provided for. The 
desirability of disarming the population has been taken into con- 
sideration, and the ways and means of carrying it out without 
provoking troubles have been devised and approved. In a word, 
everything which Europe could reasonably expect from the 
Albanians themselves is become feasible, and all that is now needed 
is the signal to set the machinery in movement and begin to work. 
But the signal unhappily cannot be given, and stagnation is the 
result. 

For Albania is confronted in the South with a rebellion which 
differs little from a war. The Epirotes are up in arms against her, 
and demand, as the price of their submission,’ that the country 
arbund Koritza and Argyrocastro be declared two provinces with 
autonomous administration and a centrifugal tendency which may 
culminate in separation. The Albanian Government refuses to 
accept the theory that this is a rebellion. It holds that the popula- 
tion is submissive enough, and desires only to be left in peace, but 
that it is terrorised by bands, reinforced by Christian troops, who 
edeserted from the Turkish army during the war, and by a body of 
Cretans who embarked openly at Corfu and are now spreading 
terror through the land. Blood is flowing copiously. Villages are 
being burned. Thousands of inoffensive men, women, and 

‘children are being turned adrift -houseless, penniless, helpless. 
Between sixty and seventy thousand refugees from there, the 
province of Dibra and the Montenegrin frontier, are quartered upor 
Albania, whose Government has to spend in keeping them from 
Starvation a portion of the four hundred thousand sterling which. 
were given as an advance on a future loan. The infant State is un— 
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able to defend its people for lack of officers, heavy guns, and money. 

When Essad Pasha rigged out an expedition to make a stand 
against the Epirotes, and asked for the necessary funds to supply 
them with food and ammunition, the Commission of International 
Control vetoed the expenditure on the ground that the soldiers, not 
being officered by trained men, constituted a body of irregulars who 
might commit excesses and could not be paid with the money of 
_ the Powers. In a word, the plight of those to whom the task of 
yegenerating the country hasbeen confided, is pitiable. 

The creation of Albania was theedeliberate act of the Great 
Powers. It implied at the very least the resolve of those Powers to 
see that the conditions of national existence were tolerable, and that 
the Albanian people would have a rgasonable opportunity ot 
showing their capacity for self-government and cultural develop- 
ment. But the actual conditions repder this task impossible. 
Instead of addressing themselves to the work of peaceful consolida- 
tion, the Albanian Ministers are forced to equip a military 
expedition and to waste their slender resources on an unnecessary 
and unfruitful war. And even this they have to do without sufficient 
money, any officers, or artillery! If, under the circumstances, the 
experiment proves a failure, as it may well do, Europe will have 
itself to blame for the consequences which may reach further and 
cut deeper than people at present realise. Albania was born under 
an unlucky star. Its territory was whittled away, and its popula- 
tion reduced to 900,000. And now it is being further lacerated and 
its people thinned and impoverished by neighbours. in the North- 
west and the South. f 

For the moment hostilities between the Epirotes and the 
Albanians have been. suspended in virtue of an armistice, and 
negotiations are proceeding between the chief of the insurgents, 
Zographos, and the Commission of International Control. The. 
Albanian Government, which I am able to say is wisely guided by 
the young King, so far as his influence extends, has offered a 
number of privileges to the Greek element of Epirus. M. 
Zographos holds out for more, and if he insists he can probably 
-obtain autonomy. But this result would stimulate others to make’ 
similar demands, and in a few months the country would be rent 
asunder. Meanwhile, Europe looks on attentively, but makes no 
move. The resulting situation is tragi-comical. It warrants the 
biting remark of a diplomatist of my acquaintance, who said: 
“í Europe is always agreed as to the necessity of agreeing, but never 
“as to the necessity of acting.” 


E. J. Ditton. 
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THE SHAKESPEAREAN ANGELS AND 
i DEVILS. 


e I—THE ANGELS. 


HAKESPEAREAN critics do not in estimating the forces that 

went to the making of the personality revealed in the poet’s 
works adequately take into account the environment of the 
first third or more of his life. We have something in almost 
legendary fashion of his stock, his schooling, his adventures, and no 
doubt all those things play their part in his atter life and work. 
But the facts that we do know, facts that are not legendary at 
all, are, curiously enough, considering the enormous and growing 
bulk of literature and criticism relating to Shakespeare, hardly. 
taken into account at all; the facts that until the age of twenty or 
thereabouts he was living in a rural district, in a very little rural 
town, and was in the atmosphere of what we may call the Old Faith. 
His rural upbringing is drawn upon to some extent for the un- 
necessary purpose of rebutting the modern fable that he was not the 
author of the plays, by showing that the plays reveal distinctive 
Warwickshire scenery, Warwickshire plants and flowers, Warwick- 
* shire men and women by their mortal names. All this is interest- 
ing, but ultimately insignificant. What is vitally important is to 
see how his rural outlook, his early environment, affected his 
psychology. The subject is too vast to be dealt with in two brief 
„papers, but something may be said to show how the spiritual life, 
official and unofficial, of the country-side entered into his life. 
Even to-day after more than three centuries of sturdy Protestantism 
various superstitious survivals of the Middle Ages, as any 
folklore society will confirm, remain vigorous. Even to-day 
the beliefs of almost, or perhaps quite, prehistoric times, beliefs 
in spiritual forces pervading Nature and taking shape in angels, 
ghosts, fairies, charms, evil spirits, luck, fortune, hauntings, 
and so forth, forces good and evil, remain. In Shakespeare’s 
chifdhood these beliefs were vivid to a degree that to a 
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modern town-dweller is simply inconceivable. Yet unless we 
can place ourselves in touch with those beliefs the Shakespearean 
psychology is ultimately incomprehensible. There can be, 
must be, no mistake about this. Shakespeare’s childhood was 
lived in an atmosphere dense with the beef in unseen or half- 
seen forces of good and evil. In really rural districts the Reforma- 
tion in 1560 had done nothing to dissipate this atmosphere. Indeed, 
it was shared in by the Reformers. The Old Faith of the Official 
Church was swept away. The old faith of the unofficial church 
remained intact. Moreover, though theeChurch services were 
altered and the Churches themseNves had been swept and 
garnished, the religious houses overturned, yet the population that 
had worshipped in these Churches and held Communion with 
Romish priest and monk and nun remained. In Shakespeare’s , 
childhood the old belief, that intangible thing which had been 
‘banished from men’s outward lives yet haunted their souls, was still 
a force that played in unconquerable fashion across the brows of 
childhood. Whatever we know or do not know about Shakespeare, 
we know this: the amazing receptivity of not only his mind but his 
personality. To him more than to most children this atmosphere, 
those forces in early life, meant permanent impressions. In this 
paper I would, therefore, say something of a spiritual belief that 
permeated medizval Christianity, that was not altogether banished 
by the Reformation, that is to-day, beyond any doubt, gathering 
new force on the basis of scriptural warranty, the belief in angels. 
As in the spectrum we have at each end of the scale rays that 
elude the inquisitiveness of the gross eye, but which nevertheless 
are as real as the rays we see and distinguish, so in the spectrum 
of souls Shakespeare seemed to recognise scales of beings lying 
below and rising above the common humanity among which she 
moved and lived. We read of Ariel and of Caliban, and may well 
take the hint from these and other kindred creatures. But we may ° 
with advantage consider the actual references to angels in the plays.. 
to see the significance of these super-human powers in the poet’s 
mind. Angels to the poet are, in the phraseology of his time as of 
‘ours, good or ill. First, consider the setting or background or, 
abiding place of the good angels. We seem to see an earth that , 
ever lies in view of a watchful critical heaven where ‘' He, which is 
“‘ the top of judgment,” dwells, and betwixt which and earth the 
angels hover :— 
a Man; proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 

(His glassy essence), like an angry ape 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 

As make the angels weep.’""—{M. for M., ìi., 2.] 7 
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Man’s “ glassy essence ” is his kinship with the spiritual world :— 


“ Her body sleeps in Capel’s monument, 
And her immortal part with angels lives.” 


We see these ‘‘ angels vailing clouds ’’ moving athwart the firma- 
ment. Weare told of ‘' the air of Paradise ’’ where ‘‘ angels officed 
*<ait”? (All’s Well, iii., 2). We see the angelic motions in Paradise 
itself :— 
“ Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There’s nof the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motior like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubims : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


But this angelic world sends visitors to us. Their nature grows 
visible as we pass with Clarence ‘‘ the melancholy flood,” for 
behold 


‘Then came wandering by 
A shadow, like an angel with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood.” 


In these wonderful lines, lines that stand out even among the 
wonders of Shakespearean imagery, we feel the spiritual visitation 
as many a man and woman of Shakespeare's time and country felt 
it. The idea of angel’s visit was familiar enough, and not to 
Arthur only; “an angel dropp’d down from the clouds” is a 
familiar parallel. The Archbishop prays for Henry V., ‘‘ God, 
“and His angels, guard your sacred throne,” while the wretched 
Richard is driven in sleep to declare ‘‘ God and good angels fight 
$ on Richmond’s side.” But the help and the visitation of angels 
is, perhaps, nowhere else so vividly set forth as in the famous scene 
+ in the sick chamber of Queen Katharine,— 


“ Cause the musicians play me that sad note 
I named my knell, whilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to. 


. No? Saw you not, even now, a blesséd troop 
Invite me to ¢ banquet; whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun? 
They promis’d me eternal happiness ; 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear: I shall, assuredly.’’ 


These angels, ‘'‘ trumpet-tongued,’’ plead for us as his virtues 
pleaded for Duncan. Indeed, Shakespeare sometimes makes us 
feel that the angels are men freed from ‘‘ this muddy vesture of 
‘s decay,” still human but immortally free. In Macbeth we have 
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the notion of a ‘holy angel’ speeding with a message of help. 
But this is not inconsistent with the idea that the angels are recruited 
from mankind :— 


“ A ministering angel shall my sister be 
When thou liest howling.” ° 


But certainly the angels are entrusted with the duties of defence. * 
Hamlet cries out in the presence of the Ghost, ‘‘ Angels and 
‘‘ ministers of grace defend us.” And, as we have said, angelic 
visitations seemed a part of life. “* Tis thoyght the old man and 
“ his sons were angels.” But Shakespeare is ever dwelling on the 
fact that the corruption of things once entered the heavenly places : 
“ Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell.’ With this 
thought we may turn to the bad angels, that lie in the convex s 
beneath the earth. The point to be made for the moment iş that 
the poet peoples space with spiritual forces of whom.now we have 
seen some. From the good angels we shall pass to the intermediate 
spiritual forces that find their momentary form of speed and desire 
in Ariel or in the vague, totally unhumanised spirits that glide on 
the stage in the masques of The Tempest and Midsummer Night's 
Dream. This world of spirits, super-human, human, and less than 
human, is the echo of Shakespeare’s childish memories. 


w+ <—_— -- 


THE CRIME OF CREATION. 
DEDICATED TO PROFESSOR HENRI BERGSON. 


Anima naturalis loquitur: x 
Ww did’st Thou, the Boundless, the Everlasting, 
Turn and rend Thyself to countless atoms, 
Fixing everywhere a limit, parcelling Thyself out in endless 
diversity, 
So that the flawless globe of Truth was shivered and the seamless 
sphere of Being shattered, - : 
. And the shades of imperfection fell upon Thy hitherto untroubled- ` 
splendour? 
Didst Thou realise that Creation was to Thine own self a form of 
destruction, 
A Lase-Majesté of Thy unbroken, untarnished and indivisible 
Glory? - a 
Did’st Thou realise that Thy Concupiscence to fashion and create 
Meant for Thy bruised and mangled members, thus racked and 
mutilated, a 
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Oh great Self-Torturer, all the travail and the anguish, 

That the Universe groans under, as it were in unending child-birth ? 

Did’st Thou realise in this doffing of Thy Essence and Quintessence, 

Iñ this overmastering lust for Existence and Becoming, 

That Thou did’st cre@te thereby all our sins and our shortcomings, 

(Our meannesses, our miseries, our weaknesses, our vices. 

Our agonies, our bloody sweats, the secret founts of our tears? 

Yea, Thou did’st beget and bring forth all the monstrous brood of 
sin, 

And the jackals tha? feed in their wake, Fear, Remorse, and 
Retribution. : 

And Justice, the stern huntsman, who gives his law to the wild 

* beasts 

And monsters that inhabit this forest we call the World, 

Hunting and killing, yet never subduing, by his savage venery its 
denizens! : 

All these are the work of Thy hands, Thy handiwork! 

Yet they are but as drops of water in the sight of Thy Crime of 
Crimes, 

That crime that Thou did’st commit against Thy Holy Spirit, 

When of Thy free will prepense Thou did’st engender the Universe, 

The original sin of all sins, the monstrous cause and origin of 
them all! 


THE REPLY. 


Anima divina respondet: 


Is it a crime for the billow to flash into pearls unnumbered, 

Or the brooding snow-storm to break into clouds of soft falling 
snow-flakes, : 

Or the air to sunder and rend with the thunder’s superb 
orchestration ? 

For though the One may become the Many, yet in the great circle 

Of ever-revolving Change—a cycle that none can measure— 

The Many again return o the One—and the One is completed. 

If Time hath had no beginning and must continue unceasing, 

So matter, I ween, hath no limit, except to the mind that would 
grasp it; 

For in that Absolute sphere, where ’tis everywhere noon and 
meridian, 

Where the folded Hands of Time designate a perpetual solstice, 

Where the centuries intermingle and the past and the future fore- 
spather, 
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The boundlessly small is the brother and self of the boundlessly” 


vast. 


And so ’tis the limit that changes. "Tis as when a child takes up a 
handful . 

Of water to hold in its palm, and the water a moment abideth; ‘ 

Such is limit—since form is but the mould of the Spirit, , 

And mould after mould is broken, but Spirit for ever endureth ; 

For the unseen wheel of Being, like a star in the windless zther, 

The Archetype of it all, revolves ever still antl changeless, 

For harmonious motion is rest, and harmonious rest is motion. 


Anima naturalis loquitur : 


Is then the World the pastime of God ard we but his playthings, 
As dear to Him as a dog toa man ora doll toa maiden, = 
Petted and scolded by turns, then left iwa corner to perish ?— 


Anima divina respondet: 


Nay, weare more. He did not asan artist create us, to please Him, 
To gratify an inordinate whim of His boundless activity 

During an zon or so. But, after the manner of Spirit, 

Weare indeed the bone of His bone, and the seed of His body, 
Part of His essence in-sooth, in the never-ending cycle 

Of the great Re-incarnation for ever and ever proceeding. 


Anima naturalis loquitur: 


But pain and sorrow and grief and anguish that rendeth the heart- 
strings ?— 


Anima divina respondet: 


Surely they are but the tension and stress that reveal our estrange- 
ment; 

A strain on the cords of Love, that make us aware of atoofness, 

Of self, and its solitude—for Pain is in essence solitary,— 

A discord—till shared by others, and then, its rhythm transcended, 

Is full of a sad subtle music and the soul is attuned to grasping 

Symphonies yet more sublime and Antiphons yet more harmonious. 

Such is the Path of Ascent. But some there are faint by the way- 
side 

Or fall out like men on the march. Yet after a season the laggards 

Recover and join in the endless defile, though their rank be 
diminished ; - 

For like a great army, the God-head pors forward, unending, 
resistless. ; 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON” 
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REVIEWS. 
JOHN ELLIS.* 


The many friends 8f John Ellis will welcome a biography of one 
sof the noblest citizens and one of the most attractive personalities 
of histime. ‘Though he never rose to high office, and never played 
a decisive part in great affairs, his long and faithful service of 
good causes, in and out of Parliament, makes an interesting record. 
The biographer has @arried out his task with skill and discretion, 
and has enriched his pages with frequent extracts from the diary 
in which Ellis entered"his thoughts as well as his occupations. 

In a brief but striking Preface, Lord Bryce sketches the Puritan 
in politics who, like Bfight, “ applied to all questions a moral 
“ standard, conceiving that standard to be the same for peoples and 
“ for individuals.” He adds that there was no bitterness or acridity 
in his austerity. ‘‘ His nature was a kindly one, large in its charity ; 
“and his hatred of oppression or wrong was rooted in his own 
‘tenderness, and took on no tinge of self-righteousness.” He 
was, moreover, a practical man, as well asan idealist, fully realising 
the importance of co-operation, and therefore easy to work with. 
His independence òf mind, again, did not prevent him from loyally 
serving the party to which he belonged by conviction and con- 
science. When he entered Parliament in 1885, at the age of forty- 
four, the political stage was dominated by the august personality of 
Gladstone. One of the most interesting passages in this volume is 
the detailed and dramatic description, in a letter to his wife, of the 
memorable scene at the introduction of the first Home Rule Bill. 
When the party was rent asunder by the Irish question, Ellis took 
a strong line in.support of the new policy, and a careful study of 
the problem on the spot confirmed him in his conviction of its 
wisdom and safety. Gladstone realised the value of his support, 
and the two men were drawn together by their common belief that 
politics were applied morality. On the death of the great statesman, 
in 1898, Ellis wrote that he was the first man in England as to 
intellectual power and had heard higher notes than anyone else. 

Ellis was a clear spefker without being an orator, and his ability 
and thoroughness secured him the attention of the House. He 
made himself a master of its rules and procedure, and he might 
have had the Speakership in 1895 had he desired it. He seems to 
have regarded himself as unfitted for a post which his friends 
believed he would have filled with distinction. He was, however, 
quite satisfied with the position of a private member. Asa member 
of the Committee on the Raid, and as a prominent opponent of the 


* The Life of John Edward Ellis, by A. T. Bassett. Macmillan. 1964. 
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South African War, he became well-known outside the narrower 
circles of politics; and his labours fpr the suppression of the opium 
traffic, for temperance, and in opposition to the armament policy of 
both parties make interesting reading. On the formation of the 
Liberal Government in 1905 he accepted the post of Under-Secretary 
for India; but it was too much for his health, and he only served 
fora year. During the remainder of the Parliament he*occupied a 
unique position in the House, enjoying the respect, one may almost 
say the reverence, of the mass of new meqbers who entered its 
portals in 1906. His death in 1910 was the severing of a link in 
many lives. “Among my crowd of memories,” wrote Lord 
Morley, “‘ none can move me more than my unbroken friendship, 
“with so true-hearted and faithful a comrade. He was one of 
‘* those who made political life tolerable.” . 
G. P. G. 


e 
+ +*+ * 


MORE TRUTHS AND-TRUISMS.* 


Mr. Stebbing is a kind as well as a courageous author and knows 
well the art of giving quickly. Here we have nineteen more essays 
added to the delightful series entitled Truths or Truisms, and we 
have no manner of doubt that those who have read the previous 
essays will hasten to add these to their libraries. Mr. Stebbing 
has a knowledge of human nature, an appreciation of the foibles, 
frailties, and foolishnesses that partially obscure the great deeps of 
the human soul, that is given to few observers. If-he errs, as we 
believe he does, on the side of tolerance, it is a pleasing form of 
error not without great authority; if he is a little too afraid of 
seeming to preach or of being didactic he is, nevertheless, the best 
preacher now living, and he has the golden gift of preaching 
through people and not at them. But, perhaps, the most charming 
part of Mr. Stebbing’s essays is the sound and ripe delight that he 
takes in writing them. His prose style discovers enjoyment at 
every line. He is the true essayist who plays with his theme until 
it has yielded up the final thought in admirable form, the thought 
that all along lay behind and begot the Particular assay of some 
human quality. In the essay entitled A Sense of Proportion, we 
are led by just steps to the not altogether pleasing truism that 
were “‘ society governed by canons of proportion,” we should have 
“a reign of orderly bliss on earth!” But the thought that remains 
is, we believe, the thought that begat the paper. Human nature 
has little use in ultimate things, in great adventures, for logic: 

#Truths or Truisms: Part ui., by William Stebbi , Hon. Fellow of Worcester 


College, Oxford, Author of “ Five Centuries of English Verse,” etc. Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. (Price 48. net.) 
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“ For motive, for impulse it needs sublimity and enthusiasm, which 
‘‘overleaps proportion. Are not its agents a St. Francis, a Vincent 
“de Paul, a Havelock, a Gordon?” We may suspect Mr. 
Stebbing of a smile when he adds: ‘‘ Just another example of the 
‘“ axiom that it is the exception that proves the rule.” Is it not 
true to say rather that there is a higher Gospel of Proportion than 
that which is usually preached, a Proportion which is reckoned 
rather in terms of personality or will-power than in terms of brain: 


power ? ; 
In these days of saper-Budgets the paper entitled Spending v. 
Saving will attract many :#— . 


“ Instead of English grammar, with the definitions of subject, 
predicate, and object, it would be well could the rising generation 
of villagers be instructed to read the real value and object of every 
Shilling of the weekly wage. If the difference in its worth were 
made thoroughly plain according as it was laid out in beer and 
tobacco, or, as doubtless its sensible self would prefer, in milk 
for the babes, warm clothes, furniture, even prettiness for the 
house and for the mind, what Paradises would English cottages 
become! Might not Parliaments and Cabinets be profitably sent 
back to holiday schools to learn the same desson, when, as 
habitually, they grudge the sixpences, and confiscate, in order to 
squander, the millions!” 


The reader turns with expectation to the essay Truths and 
Untruths. How often has each one of us in college rooms, London 
chambers, country or town vicarage, or where not, discussed the 
alleged right of man to lie, blatantly and outspokenly, on due 
occasion. What does our Oxford soul-surgeon say, scalpel in 
hand? Mr. Stebbing, good, easy man, is at first sight all for 
truth. The truth-teller “‘ keeps his hands clean . . . walksin 
“‘an atmosphere of open, breezy sunshine.” His example is con- 
tagious. Moreover, it pays and ‘‘ wins esteem, if not affection.” 
But the complete truth-teller is a white rara avis. Man is a selfish 
creature, and selfishness begets untruth, untruth that is both 
cumulative and contagious. ‘‘ Regular lying is a foul creature, ill- 
“born and ill-bred.”? Mr. Stebbing makes it clear that the form 


` of lying through a desire not to offend or hurt others constitutes a 


problem that has to be faced daily. This is especially the case in 
professional relations. Professional duty and moral duty reject or 
should reject with scorn smooth, untrue sayings. But what about 
the exceptions to the rule of ‘‘all for truth’’? It is because. of 
these exceptions that this essay, like so many remembered conver- 
sations, is fascinating. There are exceptions; but before, O reader, 
you begin to lie be very sure that you are in the safe custody of an 
exception. If you lie, you lie at your peril, the peril of all that 
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lying means. You may be a mean fellow if -you do tell the truth, 
and you may be damned if you do not :— 
“ No ambiguity clouds the injunction to tell the truth. Violations 
of it can cite no positive rule to follow. Each glorious liar has 
to make his own law, and to face the charge of having mis- 
interpreted the text. At the same time, there are occasions when 
we have to take the responsibility. It is a bold moralist who would 
deny to the individual the prerogative or burden of determining 
when, if rarely, wrong turns into right.’’ 
Surely that is the true conclusion. It is never right to lie, but a 
concatenation of circumstances may arise wherfto tell what seems to 
you to be the truth would be tb sin against your whole moral nature. 
In such a case the truth that you are tempted to tell is no truth at all 
but a verbal quibble clad in the glistening garments of truth. It is 
your moral nature that must solve the hes We do not know 
whether Mr. Stebbing would accept the last view, but it seems a 
logical consequence of his own view. Further we must not go 
with this book: to touch any essay is to raise up a thousand 
delightful points for discussion. Mr. Stebbing talks of politigs, 
of circumstances, of age (‘‘ unemployment ” is the real malady of 
old age), self-knowledge, the elasticity of time (a most fruitful 
paper), crotchets, Shakespeare at home, self-tormenting, friendship, 
second sight, literary biographies, nerves, news of humanity : such 
a range of discussion will make many a busy man greedy for 


leisure. 
* * * i 


CHARLES, THIRD EARL OF STANHOPE.* 


The events and people of the fateful period from 1789 to 1815 
seem to pass more slowly into the perspective of history than 
the people and events of other times. Far though they are away 
from us and from our manners yet such was their urgency, their 
greatness, and their ultimate effect upon the lives we ltve to-day 
that we seem to watch them in a mighty reflector that brings 
them near at hand. Outside the little circle of the supreme pro- 
tagonists in Europe were many notable men and women who, 
in any other age, would be accounted great. Cochrane’s name 
no doubt pales beside that of Nelson, tha name of any general 
beside those of Napoleon and perhaps Wellington, the name of 
Stanhope beside that of Pitt; but there have been many ages 
that would have given all to have owned the men who stood in 
the second ranks in the last decade of the eighteenth century. 


‘The third Earl of Stanhope was one of those: the man of many . 


*The Life of Charles, Third Earl of Stankope, commenced by Ghita Stanhope, 
revised and completed by G. P. Gooch, author of ‘‘ History and Historians in the 
Nineteenth Century,” etc. With Illustrations. Messrs. Longmans (price 10s. neth 
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contradictions, a great and practical scientific thinker, yet the 
most impracticable of men, a visionary yet more meticulous 
in detail than the chancery pleaders of his day, an aristocrat to 
his finger tips yet a sans culotte by preference, a passionate lover 
of freedom yet a tygant in his own household, a man who added 
comic relief to the tragedies of his own life, a genius with the 
power to achieve almost anything who apparently achieved very 
little and’who yet in fact forecast and preached, and in some notable 
measure hastened the actual evolution of national life. Lord Stan- 
hope, from his pedhal appearance and from the vigour with 
which he tilted against tle apparently impossible, was dubbed by 
Gillray Don Quixote; but the only real resemblance to the creation 
of Cervantes was his uncompromising obstinacy and his loyalty to 
visions of larger life. eIn fact, Lord Stanhope had few illusions, 
had the clearest vision of the actual evils of his age, and a belief in 
the combined power of freedom and science to achieve miracles that 
would have adorned another century. 

Such a character has waited long for the elucidation and 
revelation that it has now received at the hands of his great- 
great-grand-daughter, the late Miss Ghita Stanhope, and Mr. 
G. P. Gooch. In these pages, which, indeed, to Miss Stanhope, 
and we believe not less,to Mr. Gooch, were ‘‘a labour of love,” 
we see revealed, stage by stage, a personality that shocked, 
frightened, and yet in a very profound sense reassured public 
opinion. Principles held by a man of such probity, such profound 
insight, and such real shrewdness could not in the long run prove 
inimical to society. His ideals were the ideals of peace, progress, 
and human love. It is not to be wondered at that such a man 
in such an age appeared to the mind of the caricaturist as a Don 
Quixote. Yet, in fact, he deviated little.in life from the main 
lines of his ideal, and his aged mother, whom he Idved as deeply 
as she loved him, never swerved from her ‘‘ approbation of his 
“ public and private conduct.” The first tragedy of his life was 
the death of his first wife, Hester, the favourite sister of the great 
Pitt. The second tragedy was the inevitable political alienation 
from Pitt. The third, the quarrel with his children, a quarrel, we _ 
believe, that Pitt might have averted, that more knowledge of 
child-nature by a father who (pace the opinions in this volume) 
did passionately love his children, might also have averted. No 
more melancholy picture can be imagined than the sad later private 
life of this great man when the perfect confidence of his mother 
was withdrawn by death. Mr. Gooch, in his preface, declares that 
Miss Stanhope’s book 


reveals him as one of the outstanding personalities of his time, an 
° inventive genius of the first order, and a fearless reformer, who 
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played a leading part in public life for forty years. The son-in-law 
öf Chatham, the nephew by marriage of Grenville, the comrade 
and then the enemy of Pitt, the protégé of Wilkes, the formidable 
antagonist of Fox during the Coalition, and of Burke during the 
French Revolution, the valued supporter of Wilberforce, the friend 
of Franklin and Condorcet, Grattan and Prjce, the ally of Shel- 
burne and Lauderdale in their opposition to the Great War, and 
of Lord Holland in his championship of religious liberty, the butt 
of Gillray, and the bogey of Horace Walpole, the hero of the 
youthful Coleridge and Landor, the oracle of the little band of 
Parliamentary Reformers who never lost courage or hope, the 
patron of Lancaster’s Schools, the friendsof Fulton and Rennie, 
and himself an inventor of the first rank—Tew of his contempo- 
raries touched the life of their age at so many points. 
But, apart from its priceless accumulation of facts, the final value 
of the book is its revelation, largely aided by Mr. Gooch in his 
close-writ and surely appreciative additional chapters and his 
revision, of the inner personality of a man who was from first to 
last a fascinating and elusive problem of the profoundest psychol- 
ogical interest. 


x * * 
` 


LONDON, THE CITY-STATE.* a 


Sir Laurence Gomme, free now from endless official cares as clerk 
to the London County Council, has returned to his fascinating 
theme—the history, and more especially the dim beginnings, of the 
Metropolis, in the government of which he has played so interesting 
apart. His new book follows on his Governance of London (1907) 
and his Making of London, works that received, as this book is 
likely to receive, abundance of praise, as well as adverse criticism. 
However, criticism is the life of historical study, and though on a 
variety of obscure questions we find it hard to accept Sir Laurence 
Gomme’s views, yet we feel that he has created, and is creating, ae 
new and intenser interest in the evolution of London, and thereby 
doing a great deal to make this populous territory a more self- 
conscious and better place. Moreover, the theme of the present 
book is one of singular fascination. The author, in his prolonged 
study of London life and institutions, has realised more fully than 
most students that London is, and always has been, quite different 
in its essential nature from other English and most European cities. 
Sir. Laurence Gomme holds the view that this peculiarity is due to 
the fact that London was not, as certainly to-day she is not, merely 
a city; that she was, in fact, not acity, but a City-State. He 
compares her to, and relates her with, Rome rather than with a 
City-State like Hamburg. ‘‘ London is not a city battling for 
“ pre-eminence with other cities. She is a city battling for city 


* London, by Laurence 'Gomme, F.S.A. Messrs. Williams & Norgate (price 
78. 6d. net). e 
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“civilisation against tribal civilisation and against State 
“ dominance.” Strangely enough, Sir Laurence Gomme is not 
„Satisfied to tread in the late Mr. Seebohm’s path and accept the 
continuity of Roman civilisation, agriculture, and landholding. 
He declares, with a dogmatism that isa little unconvincing to earnest 
students of a very important problem: ‘‘ Roman civilisation 
“ certaigly ceased in Britain with the Anglo-Saxon Conquest, but 
“amidst the wreckage there is evidence, I think, to prove that 
‘‘London was enabled to continue its use of the. Roman city 
“ constitution in it new,position as an English city, and that by 
“this means it attained its uniqué position.” This is a com- 
promise scarcely worthy of a historian, and not one that any 
scientific thinker will readily accept. The compromise is un- 
necessary. Professor Vinogradoff has not destroyed Mr. Seebohm, 
andthe case for continuous Roman influerice on the economy of 
Britain and England grows stronger year by year. Let us see, 
however, the end that Sir Laurence Gomme has in view :— 


+ 
“I am going to assert so definite a Celtic conception of London 


that it, in a special and comprehensive sense, influenced the 
position of Roman London ; and that when Roman London was 
freed from the sovereignty of Rome, the Celtic influence asserted 
its dominating force, and helped to make post-Roman London a 
primary institution of the country. I am going to assert, further, 
that Roman London, thus influenced, in its turn dominated the 
inner working of medieval London,‘ and in essence dominates 
modern London, first, in the silent general feeling of protection for 
the ancient city, and then in the survival of the powers of action, 
never removed by the State, still residing in the government of 
the city. . , . London is in every sense of the term, a city of 
two great empires—shall we say one of the connecting links 
b between two great empires ?—The Roman and British. To ignore 
this great position is to ignore the key to all London history.” 


These important propositions Sir Laurence Gomme proceeds to 
support by elaborate groupings of fact and argument. We believe 
that the propositions are largely true, but we doubt if they are 
altogether wisely supported. Whether specialists will accept the 
conclusions as to Lud Worship in London in pre-Roman times 
we doubt, but certain?y it seems to us true that the Celtic revival 
in post-Roman times had a very important function in carrying 
London through a dark mysterious period. London was loyal to 
an elder faith after the coming of organised Christianity. Sir 
Laurence Gomme thinks that he finds behind the fragments of 
religious, legal, and constitutional customs, discoverable in the 
traditions of, London, a unity which belongs to ‘“‘the religious 
“ practices, the legal ceremonial, the political instincts of ancient 
*‘ Rome.” We find the theory one of extraordinary fascination, 
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and it is strengthened to some extent by the obvious fact that in 
the areas where the Celts were not dislodged by the Saxons we do 
appear, apart altogether from the London evidence, to discern 
Roman legal and economic survivals of various kinds. But this; 
after all, is really an aspect of the Seebohm thtory which in many 
particulars the present writer conceives to be sound, though no 
doubt as yet not fully established. Sir Laurence Gomme,is in the 
difficulty of repudiating Mr. Seebohm, and yet of struggling along 
without the assistance of that distinguished Qhinker. 

We doubt, moreover, if Sir Laurence, Gontme has used all the 
available material. We have no reference to the geographer 
Ravennas, who wrote in the dark period when London is supposed 
not to have been mentioned, and who actualfy refers to London 
under the double name of Londinium-Augusta. So that we do, in 
fact, know of London as a Romano-Celtic city in this period. 
Again, London, or an outskirt such as Greenwich, was related a 
little later in some mysterious way to the Forest of Anderida, and 
` this again is evidence of London as a territory with a local city. 
Sir Laurence Gomme, however, brings together other and very 
useful information on this point. If we are not mistaken, this is the 
most valuable part of his enthusiastic book, which, however, deals 
with later times in admirable elaboration. Of course, the book is 
open to much minute criticism, as is the case with all competent 
pioneer work. One instance of this may be given. Sir Laurence 
Gomme bases his really very interesting comparison between 
Roman and London law on Justinian. But this is impossible. 
The whole of Western Europe depended for its Roman law on the 
Theodosian Code and the earlier codes and jurists. But in any 
event the point as to law is important. London had, and has, its 


own law; it had, and has, innumerable traditions that seem to touch? 


Roman and Celtic London at every turn; it is the best example in 
Europe of the continuity of'Roman Imperial influence. 
+ * * 


PORTUGUESE LITERATURE.* 


The unhappy land of Portugal which for a century or more has 
suffered all the ills that Monarchy, absolutesand limited, that war, 
that revolution, that tyranny dressed out as republicanism, could 
inflict is not a pleasing spectacle to civilisation. Yet that lovely 
land, rich in every gift of nature, where only, indeed, politicians 
are vile, possesses hidden away in libraries and in the heart of the 
people a something that might well make other and happier lands 


si hears in Portuguese Literature, by Aubrey F. G. Bell. B H. Blackwell: 
or 
G Poems from the Portuguese (with the Portuguese Text), translated by Aubrey 
Bell. B. H. Blackwell: Oxford. 
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envious. ‘“No doubt,” writes Mr. Aubrey Bell in his invaluable 
studies in Portuguese literature, *““ no doubt it will come as a shock 

‘to many that Portugal has other subjects of interest to offer 
*«« besides port-wine, revolutions, and rotative politics. Great, 

“indeed, would be*the reward of these chapters could they help to 
“ spread a juster, a more sympathetic attitude towards this land of 
‘unfailing song.” Portugal possesses not only a great history in 
which England plays a not unimportant part, but a great literature 
comparable with thayof France, and, if we exclude the names of 
Dante and Cervantês, eqyalling, if not exceeding, in pure value the 
literature of Italy and Spain. Yet*despite much appreciation of 
foreign literature in England during the last three centuries, we 
have hardly touchetl that of Portugal. Miss Barrett could, indeed, 
with impunity inscribe her lovely sonnets with the name of Portugal 
without any fear of detection. The English do not, except for 
purposes of trade, study the remarkable Portuguese language, and 
as traders they only acquire it with great imperfection. Indeed,.few 
gf the few English people who speak Portuguese know anything 
of a literature stretching back in an unbroken line of excellence into 
the thirteenth century certainly, and probably earlier. 

When the Provençal poetry broke through inté Portugal in the 
twelfth century or before, and again in the thirteenth century, when 
King Diniz married a Provengal princess, it undoubtedly found 
there native folk-songs that were simply moulded to the new plaintive 
literary form. To what extent these songs are to be traced back to 
the once universal Basque tongue we do not know, but that the 
Portuguese literature has a Basque basis seems probable, and this 
may account for the sad note, the persistent sandade, that is from 
first to last the haunting characteristic of the best Portuguese work. 
“In fact, Portuguese literature, except in the dramatic work of Gil 
Vicente, has never freed itself from the sadness that underlies all 
folk-song. It is only during the past century that this -earliest 
Portuguese lyric work, work that centres round the name of that 
lover and patron of troubadours, and himself a king of troubadours, 
King Diniz (who died in 1325) has become in any real sense 
available, and ‘‘a fuller and more critical reconstruction of the 
“whole body of early Portuguese lyrics is still needed.” 
Portuguese prose has also a very early origin. It had secured a 
firm foothold, and had ousted the Latin tongue to which it is so 
closely allied before the opening of the fourteenth century. This 
early prose is a perpetual mentor to the Portuguese nation, a nation 
that has perverted the beautiful clarity and brevity of its written 
language info the dreadful verbosity of its present form. Portugal 
must not only look back, but must go back to her pristine days if 
*she is to fone herself in literature. King Duarte, who died in 
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1438, laid down rules of prose composition that should be hung up 
in every editor’s sanctum and in every school throughout Portugal 
to-day. 

The first name of the first magnitude in Portuguese literature i8 
that of Gil Vicente, the dramatist (1470 ?-1549?) who possessed in 
an amazing degree, in an age when the true drama had not, 
awakened elsewhere in Europe, the power, if not of plot-weaving, 
yet of creating characters who live, and walk, and work, and talk 
in the most moving fashion. His people ag alive, and he hits off 
the manners and the foibles of his age WMh a relentless and 
undying pen. ‘‘ Asa poet he ranks second only to Camoens, and 
“may perhaps without exaggeration be called the greatest 
“ original genius of Portugal.” He knew his people to the core. 
His picture of ‘‘ the hard-working woman tfpbraiding her husband 
“ for living on her labour during the hot summer months ” récalls 
the scenes of to-day, when the splendid countrywomen, ennobled 
by toil, put to shame their idle dirty husbands dwarfed by self- 
indulgence and inaction. Mr. Bell takes us on to the famous 
Sa de Miranda (1490 ?-1558), a pure lyric poet of the first rank, and 
one too, who, despite his love for Italy and her metres, and for 
Spain and her tongue, yet gave to his best work purely Portuguese 
characteristics, and, if we may judge by the various cheap editions 
of his lyrics, won and still holds the love of the Portuguese people. x 
This poet, courtier and (if we may say so) Provençal 
born late in time, cleared the way for that wanderer and: 
poverty-smitten singer who lived in continual need, and 
died of the plague, naked and owning naught save the 
book that he gave to the ministering priest—his own immortal 
Lusiad,—cleared the way for the deathless Luis de Camoens (1524 ?- 
1580). This is not the place in which to attempt any estimate of° 
the work of this great realist, this woe-worn, far-travelled singer 
who sang on the confines of the country of modern litefature his 
epic of his native land, and gave the world a revelation of the 
extraordinary literary value of his native tongue. He fixed the 
language beyond variation. He holds as certain a place in 
literature as Shakespeare himself. With such a name one some- 
times wonders how the Portuguese natiom can longer bear the 
trammels of idleness and misery that bind their land. Mr. Bell 
carries us on to that curious poet and dramatist, apparently of 
English as well as Portuguese origin, Almeida-Garrett (1799-1854), 
and tells us a good deal of the modern literary revival. The hope 
of Portugal lies in her singers, and this book and the admirable 
companion volume of translations should be as helpful to Portugal 
in winning sympathy for her as they are delightful to English 
readers. i 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Dr. Edward Westermarck’s volume entitled ‘‘ Marriage Ceremonies 
*“*in Morocco ” (Messrs. Macmillan, price 12s. net) is a learned piece 
of research certainly not intended for indiscriminate reading, but one of 
great value in throwing light on the source of curious marriage customs 
that are to be found in various parts of the world. The author dwells 
on the ‘magical significance ” of wedding ceremonies, a fact that he 
had almost overlooked in his ‘‘ History of Human Marriage.” The 
ceremonies are now widely admitted to be magical acts intended to 
ward off the imagingYdangers that spring from marital union. Dr. 
Westermarck, without maging, “an attempt to lay down any general 
t‘ theory as to the origin of marriage*ceremonies,”’ lays before us in 
elaborate and closely detailed manner the results of his researches during 
„a period of six years among the Mahommedan Berber races of Morocco, 
among whom he distinguishes five groups. Of these he has, in one 
case, not been able to obtain reliable information, namely in the case of 
the Dréwa, a people from the extreme South of Morocco. | Within 
each group there are tribal variations of customs. The descriptions 
of wedding ceremonies are ‘‘ very largely drawn from oral information, 
‘which I have obtained both from men and women.” Dr. Wester- 
marck has not been satisfied only ‘‘to observe and describe.” His 
theory of the work of the “ field ethnologist ’’ is also to record native 
explanations and to elaborate his suggestions while the subject throngs 
his mind. Certainly this has been done. Here we have remarkable 
chapters on betrothal, the contract, the trousseau, the pre-marital 
ceremonies in the two homes, the fetching of the bride, the reception, 
meeting, and wedding of the happy pair, and the post-nuptial cere- 
monies. We are asked ‘‘ Why are bride and bridegroom supposed to 
“ be in a dangerous condition, and why is the bride considered dangerous 
“ to others? ” A change of status is dangerous, is one answer. Another 
answer is that which the Church promulgated in the first century, that 
celibacy is a more blessed state than that of marriage ; while a bride 
is dangerous because she is a woman. Islam is at one with primitive 
Christianity in regarding woman in general, and young women in 
eparticular, as dangerous. The chief value of this book is, of course, as 
a record, and for our own part, while we are interested in the explana- 
tions of so experienced an ethnologist as Dr. Westermarck, we do not 
feel that they have any final value. We are at the beginning of things 
in the history of marriage. Despite the publication of many laborious 
books, both in Europe and America, we are really only approaching 
the stage of collating records. Dr. Westermarck’s views deserve all 
respect and close attention, but it is the facts that matter, and the record 
of minute as well as large variations of customs in extensive but related 
areas. The record of yariations is the record of evolution in customs 


as in life. 
* * * 


Three years ago a large Committee was appointed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to consider the functions of the Sunday School, and its 
relation to the work of the Church. Bishop Ryle acted as chairman, 
and Dr. Michael Sadler as vice-chairman. Their report (published by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, a is an in- 
teresting doeument, upon which much labour has evidently been 

expended, though unfortunately the Committee do not allude to the 
history of the subject. In its inception the Sunday School was a make- 
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shift arrangement, for the laity to do work which properly appertains 
to the clergy. It is difficult to understand how a committee with wide 
terms of reference could report without any mention whatever of the 
simple rule of the Church that ‘“ the Curate of every parish shall 
“ diligently upon Sundays and Holy-days, after the second lesson at 
“ Evening Prayer, openly in the Church instruct ànd examine so many 
“ of the children of his parish sent unto him, as he shall think convenient, 
‘in some part of this Catechism.” The rules of the Church for the care 
of children are admirable, but the neglect of them is shameful. The 


- 


rubric as to admitting the infant to membership is simple, helpful, and , 


well adapted to give the child a good start in te religious life, but the 
observance of it is so rare as to be quite exceptiona@i#. Similarly as the child 
advances in years the Church’s contribution t® its training falls lamentably 
short of the standard set up in its ardinances. The Committee, however, 

allude to recent developments with the object of training the clergy in 
methods of teaching and equipping them to defl effectively with the 
younger members of their flocks, and makè definite proposals for 
rendering further assistance in this direction. It is to be feared, show- 
ever, that their attitude of criticism towards the clergy will be an 
obstacle to its acceptance con amore. Thi report is significant as 

an illustration of another defect in the work of the Church of England, 

which, like the State, has hitherto failed to recognise the importagce 
‘of the contribution of the villages to the welfare of the communi, 

The Committee seem to have received some interesting information 

on the subject, but in the report there is no adequate appreciation of 
the problem which has to be solved in country parishes, nor adequate 

sympathy with those who are trying to solve it. “In an over- 

‘“ whelming number of country parishes every penny spent on the 

“ Sunday School comes out of the pocket of the incumbent. In view of, 
‘‘ the poverty of those benefices, there is every excuse for keeping the 
t‘ expenses down.” Surely bare justice to the clergy called for some 
condemnation of a system which results in that state of affairs, and 
commendation of those who, under such circumstances, have any 
school at all. If the Committee had faced this difficult question their 
report, whatever might have happened to its recommendations, would 
have carried solace and encouragement to many a lonely parson working, 
on year by year at the training of the children, who move away to the 
towns just as they might give him some joy. The Committee had a 

great opportunity but, though the report is elaborate and suggestive in 

respect to organisation and method, it cannot be said that they made the 
fullest use of it. 

C. B. 
* * * 

The thanks of the reading public, ‘as well as those of Lady Ritchie, 
are due to the publishers who permitted the republication of these 
charming papers, ‘‘ From the Porch,” (Smith? Elder, price 6s. net). 
Perhaps the most characteristic one is the Dream of Kensington Gardens, 
peopled with the shadows of long ago and the memories which made it 
sacred ground. Browning, Tennyson, Thackeray, and old Sir Thomas 
Trowbridge on his crutches, pass before her, and Carlyle, “ writing his 
“* footsteps along the ways of life.’’ Addison is quoted in praise of the 
Reyal gardeners, whose genius transformed an unsightly gravel-pit 
‘into so beautiful an area.” Lady Brownlow recalled the beautiful 
Madame Récamier, in muslin raiment à l'antique, clinging like drapery 
“on a statue, and with a large veil thrown over her head.” The Princes 
de Broglie was then living at Kensington House, with the Jesuit fathers 
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and the sons of emigrés committed to their charge. Many of these 
children were orphans whose parents had perished on the scaffold. The 
‘“ Discourse on Modern Sybils’’ is a charming recollection of George 
€liot, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, and Mrs. Oliphant. The kindly 
criticism, the generous appreciation of these ‘‘ Torchbearers of the early 
“ Victorian days’’ đre given with Lady Ritchie’s peculiar grace of 
expression. The paper on Dickens is equally pleasant, with the admira- 
tion of the great novelist by the Parisians, and his delight in their tribute 
to his work. Sainte Jeanne de Chantal is in a different key; the 
common sense and keen perception of the ludicrous, which never 
clash with her spiritual fippreciation, makes Lady Ritchie’s monograph 
delightful. The Sw&ff of Lichfield, whose long-winded compositions 
gained her this title in a me leisured age than ours, was Anna Seward, 
whose sister Honora was Mr. Edgworth’s second wife. Verbose and 
exaggerated as her verses seem to-day, there was in them a note of true 
feeling, which gaine® the admiration, among others, of Walter Scott. 
The sketch of Mrs. John Taylor, of Norwich, is that of a remarkable 
wonfan of a type not often seen. ‘‘ Mrs. Taylor stayed at home, darned 
“ with wool, read philosophy and poetry, spoke her mind, and thought for 
“ herself while she stitched and marketed and looked after her chickens.”’ 
Scarcely hampered by being poor, her seven children made their way in after 
are daughter (the mother of Lady Duff Gordon) was the translator 
Ranke, another was the mother of Henry Reeve, editor of 
the Edinburgh Review. There are sprightly accounts of jaunts 
to London, of gaieties at Vauxhall and the theatres, of balls, 
and a cotillon where the whole headdress of a belle fell 
‘“ off backwards, in a cloud of powder and falling curls.’’ Visitors 
to the quiet household with the eccentric lodger, J. S. Mill, were 
Sir James Mackintosh, Brougham, and Southey, and the fine old Coke of 
Holkham, who spent half a million on reclaiming waste land, to be two 
years later set on by a furious Norwich mob. ‘‘ L’Art d’être grandpére ” 
is a charming sketch of Lady Ritchie’s kinsman, Major Rennell Rodd, 
whose great grandson is now H.M. Ambassador at Rome. His achieve- 
ments, both as a soldier and a man of science, have been pronounced both 
by Sir Clement Markham and Baron Walkennor, Secretary of the 
e institute of France, as of a very high order. The remaining papers are 
on Alfréd Stevens, ‘‘ an artist in the largest and truest sense,” on 
Morland at Freshwater, and, finally, on the four noble ladies who with 
Lady Ritchie did so much by the institution of the M.A.B.Y.S. to brighten 
the lives of workhouse children. ‘‘ From the Porch ” will bring memories 
to many still with us, of long summer evenings and pleasant converse, 
when men and women of light and leading visited Tennyson at Fresh- 
water, and when Mrs. Cameron’s wonderful photographs marked an era 
in that art. 
: * * * 

Mr. Jesse Page (F.&.G.S.), in ‘‘ The Land of the Peaks and the 
‘‘ Pampas: South America of Yesterday and To-day ” (The Religious 
Tract Society; with map and 18 illustrations, price 3s. 6d. net), writes 
of what he somewhat rightly calls ‘‘ The Neglected Continent,” and 
dwells on the spiritual needs of both Europeans and forest haunting 
natives in South America, among whom superstition reigns almost 
supreme. In this volume we have a history in brief of this vast 
continent ; we can read the story of the Incas; of the coming of the 
Spaniards (an arrival not crowned, up to our time, with happiness. The 

e murder of the great Pizarro was but the forerunner of every imaginable 
political woe); the coming of the first Protestants in the sixteenth 
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century ; the beginnings of the Republican movement, early in the 
nineteenth century (Sam Martin was the founder of the liberty of Peru, 
and Bolivar of the Republic that bears his name); and then the times that 
now are. The determination to work for the salvation of the native 
races is shown in the wonderful story of the deaths of the missionary 
party that sailed in the ‘‘ Ocean Queen ” from Liverpool on September 
7th, 1850—Richard Williams, of Burslem, John Maidment (Y.M.C.A.), , 
Joseph Exarn, of Bristol, three fishermen, Bryant, Peora, and Badcock, 
of Mousehole, in Cornwall. We are made to understand the large 
extent of Indian blood, ‘‘ the largest proportion of the population of the 
* republics of South America have an reagan i strain of the Indian 
“in their veins.” The full-blooded native is, b@fond doubt, the repre- 
sentative, as their highly inflected tongues aid their traditions show, of 
a great forgotten civilisation. The type of faces is that of a cultured 
race. The same is true of all the native races of North and South 
America, except the Digger or Cave Indians? The Red Indian 
undoubtedly is a survival of some great civilisdtion, which disappeared, 
even more absolutely than that of Crete when Knossos fell never tô rise 
again. The brave missionary, Mr. W. B. Grubb, tells us much of the 
psychology of these South American natives. They believe in the 
immortality of the horse, as well as in that of man. But although the 
Indian thinks in terms of myth and parable, he does not formulate his 
really spiritual conceptions, which, however, become a fruitful field for 
Christianity. The natives are far more numerous than is generally 
supposed ; for instance, ‘‘ at the head waters of the Peruvian Amazon 
“ are the settlements of the Campa Indians, a tribe which still musters 
‘“ nearly 100,000, almost as considerable as the Quichuas in Peru.” 
The Araucanian Indians are highly organised, and were so before the 
Spanish plague appeared. It was not until 1885 that they lost their 
independence. r. Page says that Protestant missions among these 
people are bitterly opposed by the Romish priests. There are five 
tribes in the three Guianas—the Arawaks, the Accaways, the Carabese, 
the Warraws, and the Macusies ; ‘‘ they are of undoubted Mongolian 
“origin ; their colour varies from a very dark brown to a complexion 
* almost as fair as a European.” There can be no doubt that there is 
a vast field of fruitful labour before the Protestant faith in South 
America. The labourers have, however, much to learn and to remember 
from their Jesuit friends and forerunners. Moreover, these Spanish 
races need colour in their formal religion. * 
* * 


Mr. Gerald O’Donovan has leaped—and rightly enough—into sudden 
popularity as an Irish writer, for it is said that a very great number 
of copies of his books have been sold, though this, entitled ‘‘ Waiting ” 
(Messrs. Macmillan, price 6s.), and ‘‘ Father Ralph ” are the only ones 
he has so far written, we believe. If there is little in the way of plot 
in either of these two books, they give convincing pictures of life as it 
really is in Irish towns and villages to-day, and the characters are no 
less convincingly true. Any who wish to understand the complex 
currents of thought that underlie the Irish character will spend their 
time far better in reading a book like this than in studying reams of 
newspapers. In ‘‘ Waiting,” Mr. O’Donovan—formerly a priest in 
Ireland, but now working in a slum in London, and belonging, we 
believe, to no Church—gives a vivid and life-like picture of a clever, 
enthusiastic, young National school teacher, Maurice Blake by name, 
who is eventually compelled to give up his loved work by his school e 
manager—a narrow-minded, avaricious priest, drawn with no sparing 
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hand. In consequence of Blake’s encouragement of an Irish musical 
contest, and still more on account of his marriage to a Protestant fellow- 
teacher, he is dismissed at a moment’s notice, for, unhappily, teachers 
in Ireland have no fixity of tenure. When employed by religious bodies 
they are liable, however highly qualified, to instant dismissal. This, 
and their scandalous pgy, are points that we had hoped Mr. Birrell would 
` long ago have remedied. Maurice Blake has happily a literary gift, 
‘and supports himself by this in Dublin, though here, too, his keenly 
idealistic nature has many a shock, when he finds that newspaper editors 
are given to considering what is popular rather than what is true. Later, 
when Maurice is persuaged to stand as a Parliamentary candidate for 
his native town, he fi his marriage again proves a hindrance, owing 
to priestly influence and thegleclaration that since the Ne Temere decree 
his marriage was no real marriage. Atn interesting glimpse is given 
of the way in which the Irish distinguish between the very earthly 
« character of a tyranniaal priest and his office : however much they dislike 
him personally and seeethrough his absorbing devotion to his own 
interests and advancement, nothing shakes their belief in his decrees 
and his teaching in the Church. The beautiful character of his wife, 
her faith in and love for Maurice, and his little daughter’s sunny 
character, prevent this book from closing in gloom, but, like the earlier 
books of George Birmingham, we are faced with problems for which 
the? writers attempt no solution. Is there none? We cannot believe 
that any political panacea will provide the solution; this can only be 
found by a nearer personal and national approach to the true spirit 
of Christ. yj 
‘ R. B. 


* * * 


Mr. Robert W. Williamson, the author of that notable book, ‘‘ The 
“ Mafulu Mountain People of British New Guinea,’’ has now given us 
in ‘‘ The Ways of the South Sea Savage: A Record of Travel and 
“ Observation amongst the Savages of the Solomon Islands and 
‘“ Primitive Coast and Mountain Peoples of New Guinea’’ (Messrs. 
Seeley, Service & Co., price 16s. net, with 43 illustrations and a map), 
more ‘knowledge of what he calls ‘‘ the last stronghold of the savage.” 
The people of the Mountains of Mafulu were again Mr. Williamson’s 
ultimate Quest, and he was able, largely thanks to the kindness of the 
Roman Catholic Mission of the Sacred Heart, which has done such 
admirable ‘work in New Guinea during the last ten years, to reach his 
goal in the almost sealed interior. The picture of savage life given by 
Mr. Williamson is very remarkable, especially the gruesome 
details of cannibalism among the Kuni, Mafulu, and Boboi 
people. It is not merely ceremonial eating of the dead, as among 
the Rubiana people. , ‘‘ The great gastronomic superiority of human 
‘‘ flesh over that of pigs is ¢ . . frankly admitted,” and though the 
idea of inheriting the sfrength and courage of your enemy does play 
a considerable part in New Guinea cannibalism, yet the fact remains 
that these savages really enjoy human flesh. The question of the origin 
of this revolting practice, and of other practices, such as infanticide, 
requires close investigation. They are almost certainly due to the fear 
of over-population and low food supply. The true Papuan is to be dis- 
tinguished from the Melanesian by the Jewish nose, ‘‘ prominent brow 
‘ridge, and hackward sloping forehead.” Among certain mountain 
tribes, such as the Kuni and the Mafulu, we find that ‘‘ the large toe 
é‘ is separated from the others, and projects slightly outwards.” Mr. 
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Williamson attributes it to a hill-climbing ancestry. Among the 
Solomon Islands tribes, religious beliefs ‘‘ are mainly based on the powers 
‘“ of the ghosts of the departed, and spirits which have never ‘occupied 
“ human form, and they have not any notion of a single Supreme 
“ Being.” But they believe in a permeating, impersonal, unseei? 
power, which they call Mana, which makes for ggod and evil in human 
lives in a myriad ways, and acts through some human agency. In New 
Guinea itself we, find among the Mekeo people ‘‘a belief in certain ¢ 
“ individual mythical beings, in ghosts and spirits generally (all of these 
“ being more or less malicious, and therefore the subject of fear), and in 
“ magic and sorcery.” The Mana idea is really merged in some higher 
personality. The beliefs of the Mafulu are, Qgwevér, far more ele- 
mentary than those of the Rubiana folk, who recognise the spirits of 
the dead, or of the Mekeo folk, who deify mythical persons. The Mafulu 
only vaguely believe in, and fear, ghosts and spirits. Mr. Williamson’s 
information on these points is'of the greatest importance, and should , 
be collated with the very similar material gathered in Australia by 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. 


e+e <_—__- 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Maurice Bourgeois, in ‘‘ John Millington Synge and the Iri®h 
“t Stage ’’ (Messrs. Constable, price 7s. 6d. net), gives us an ‘‘ attempt 
“ at.a systematic study of his life and writings in their relation to the 
“ Irish Theatre at large.” Synge was born on April 16th, 1871, in the 
vicinity of Dublin, of a long-settled Wicklow family, of probably West 
of England descent. He was of the Protestant landlord Englishry. The 
father died within a year of the dramatist’s birth, and the boy had a 
somewhat poor education, rendered inevitable both by weak health and 
straitened means. He seems to have been a shy boy, and ‘‘ a sad and 
“lonely man.’ He was devoted to Nature and to music. He entered 
Trinity College in 1888, his tutor being his cousin, Dr. Anthony Traill, 
the present Provost. He obtained prizes in Irish and Hebrew, and took 
his degree in December, 1892. Wandering years followed on the Con- 
tinent, studying ‘music, art, and the life of the people, and eking out 
his income with his pen. We do not know what Mr. Bourgegts means® 
when he says that ‘‘ Synge was too much of a writer to be a good 
“ journalist.” Good journalists do not use ‘‘ the journalese’’ that 
Synge, in common with most people, loathed. Whether Synge was a 
“ literary martyr ” or not we do not know ; but if so, then he was the less 
Synge. In 1903 he is in England, bringing with him reminiscences of 
three not always healthy writers, Pater, Loti, and France. Now began 
a period of travel and wandering in the wildest parts of Ireland and in 
the Galway Isles, and thus he gathered his close knowledge of peasant 
lifé. Without this intimate knowledge, supplefkented by some literary 
training, an intense love and knowledge of Nature, a close appreciation 
of art and music, and a strong sense of nationality, we could not have 
had the six plays on which his claims to fame rest, plays here closely 
analysed by the assayist. We rather doubt if the moment has yet been 
reached when a book of this sort should have been written. The plays 
must run the gauntlet of time. 

* * * 

A book to read with profit and pleasure is Mr. Robert Gray’s volume 

entitled ‘‘ Reminiscences of India and North Queensland, 1857-1912’ 
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(Messrs. Constable, price 7s. 6d. net). It gives us two footnotes to history 
of real significance. Mr. Gray sailed with his regiment for India in 
August, 4857, and reached the scene of the Mutiny in time for the siege 
of Lucknow. There are not many still living who can give us vivid 
rbminiscences of that famous siege. On the way to Oude, Mr. Gray 
saw a strange phenomenon, the hair of a rebel condemned to death 
growing grey by visible stages before his eyes. On March 4th, 1858, his 
tbrigade joined the main army before Lucknow, supported by the sailors 
of H.M.S, Shannon, with heavy guns, under Sir William Peel. The 
fighting inside the Palace (the Kaiser Bagh) is described with great 
vigour. ‘‘ The destructigh of property was considerable, and there was 
“some plunder ; “Si Ghoorkas, and European regiments were in 
‘ occupation. Sacks of rupees, silver ingots, jewellery, beautiful em- 
“ broidered shawls, and silks in all directions; the burning rooms covered 
‘“ with dead bodies, carpets and lounges stained with blood, immense 
«‘‘ candelabra, pier glasses starred and shattered by the bullets of a 
‘t reckless soldiery, beautiful sets of china, with the King of Oude’s arms 
“on them, boxes of plate, turned over and smashed by the butt ends of 
“ the muskets of Ghoorkas and Sikhs ; what they could not carry away 
“ was ruthlessly destroyed.” One likes the picture of Morgan, the 
Irish officer, ‘‘ continually on the prowl, looking out for personal 
“ encounters.” Mr. Gray has indeed a keen sense of humour, as shown 
ine*tiger-hunting story. His friend ‘‘ reckoned green was a good colour 
“ for the jungle. The tigress seemed to be of the same opinion. She 
“ made straight for him.” After May, 1863, India seemed to offer no 
opportunities of service coupled with progress. .This fact decided Mr. 
Gray to settle in Australia, and so we have an invaluable and un- 
embellished account of Queensland days that are no more. It is of real 


historical importance. ? 
* * * 


Mrs. C. W. Earle’s last book, ‘‘ Pot Pourri Mixed by Two ” (Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, price 7s. 6d.), written in collaboration with her friend and 
gardening pupil, Miss Ethel Case, needs a singularly athletic mind if 
any attempt be made to read it straight through. Dipped into here 
and there, a good deal of information can be gleaned on subjects as 

iverse as gardening (this, of course, first and foremost), diet, lunacy, 
travel, InMia, together with scraps of literary gossip, opinions on books, 
poems, and so forth. No attempt is made to dovetail these varied 
subjects together—on the next line to a sentimental poem will be found 
a recipe for soup, while a discussion on Charlotte Bronté’s relations 
to M. Heger follows close on the recommendation of a face-wash! 
Still, the book retains something of that charming flavour so widely 
recognised in Mrs. Earle’s previous writings; it might, indeed, be 
likened to a salad, with a liberal allowance of oil and a mere dash of 
vinegar. It is, however, hard‘to believe that the first part of each 
chapter, with its rather &tilted phraseology, was really sent as a letter 
from Mrs. Earle to her friend Miss Case, whose garden is in Hampshire, 
while Mrs. Earle’s is in Surrey. The book is divided into twelve 
chapters, each representing a month—at the beginning Mrs. Earle gives 
of her store of practical gardening lore, together with extracts from 
or criticisms of books she has been reading; then follows a longer 
section with more gardening information from Miss Case, varied by 
slight descriptions of camping-out experiences abroad, and other matters 
—each chapter concluding with a few vegetarian recipes ; for these two 
ladies, the one much older than the other, have both been restored to 
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vigorous health by what is known as‘the non-uriç acid’ diet, aş recome* < 


mended by Dr. Haig. It would certainly have been more cogvenient for 
practical purposes had all these recipes been collected and giver®together 
at the end of the book. As it is, the book is neither very entertaining nor ' 


very practical. n 
, u R. B. 
* * x 
Mr. J. Ri Me Butler has given us, in his dissertation for a Trinity ° 
Fellowship, a book of real value, which he calls ‘‘ The Passing of the 
“ Great Reform’ Bill ” (Messrs. Longmans, grice 12s. 6d. net). It is 
a bulky book; with elaborate and invaluable Woot references, and it is 
of great service to the student to have at hand itseondensed and reliable 
form:'the story of the great struggle that sumned England into a vast 
democracy, and drew her awĝy from the precipitous edge of social 
revolution. One has to realise in reading the story of the struggle, 
that beside it and really intertwined with it was the beginning of the « 
social struggle for betterment that is still in progress. One has only to 
look out on the social conditions of England from, say, 1760 to 18g3, to 
realise that England was moving in a direction of acute danger. The 
Napoleonic wars were not all loss ; the twenty years that followed those 
wars indicate very clearly a drift that the wars interrupted. No doubt 
those wars did much to increase English trade, and so hastened that 
form of the social problem which consisted, and consists, in the over- 
crowding of industrial centres; but the problem in any event would have 
ripened to revolution or solution before the middle of the century. In 
Mr. Butler’s detailed account of the struggle, preceded by a useful 
sketch of the political conditions in the sixty years béfore 1829, we read 
really how the first stage of salvation was safely reached. Such a book 
is an introduction—the only true introduction in one sense—to the 
history of modern ‘England, and we gladly welcome it. 


* * * 


We have seen few more charming books in the way of English travel, 
and few more exquisitely illustrated, than Mr. W. H. Hutton’s volume, 
illustrated’ by Mr. Edmund H. New, entitled ‘‘ Highways and Byways 
“in Shakespeare’s Country ” (Messrs. Macmillan, price 5s. net). The, 
book will always be indispensable to the wayside tr#eller in 
Warwickshire. It is no mere guide-book. It is the work of a man 
drenched in Shakesperean lore, who knows every inch and every historic 
spot in Shakespeare’s country, and who has a gift of prose that transfers 
to the traveller the knowledge that Mr. Hutton possesses. To have the 
views of a man who has known this pleasant land for forty years, and 
has brought to bear on his personal knowledge “‘ the literature of his 
“ subject, from the immortal Dugdale, down, through the Rev. Thomas 
“ Cox, to the latest voyager on the banks of Avon,” is really a privilege. 
It is not a book to quote from ; it is not possible*to review it in any other 
fashion than to say that it has yielded up no flaws, and is as sound in its 
views as in its prose. The chapter on Stratford-on-Avon is of real 
value to the students, endless in number to-day as the year 1916 
approaches, and we feel as we read that Stratford is the heart, ‘‘ even 
“ of England,” and the Avon ‘‘ the most famous of all English rivers.” 
There is another volume to the hook for Shakespearean students. It gives 
us the atmosphere, the environment that went to the making of the 
greatest of all poets. Until that environment is known, we do not really 
know our Shakespeare. Therefore we say to all: buy this book. ° 
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